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The  last  edition  of  this  Treatise  having  become  exhausted, 
I  have  carefully  revised  the  book,  and  incorporated  with  it 
the  results  of  all  the  recent  work  done  in  this  department  of 
science.  Not  only  has  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  been 
added,  but  the  pruning-scissors  have  been  freely  used  fo 
eliminating  what  was  no  longer  required,  either  in  disposing 
of  now  antiquated  theories,  or  in  proving  facts  which  have 
since  then  become  self-evident.  The  quantity  of  new  matter 
in  the  present  edition  is  therefore  much  more  considerable 
than  would  appear  merely  from  the  increased  size  and 
number  of  pages.  The  physiological  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  day; 
the  chapter  on  diagnosis  has  been  amplified,  special  atten- 
tion having  been  drawn  to  the  value  of  faradisation  in  detect- 
ing malingerers,  and  as  a  test  for  death  soon  after  its  occur- 
rence; the  clinical  chapter  has  also  been  rendered  fuller, 
and  enlarged  experience  has  enabled  me  to  answer  the 
numerous  questions  connected  with  the  therapeutical  use  of 
electricity  in  a  more  precise  manner. 
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The  electrolytic  treatment  of  tumours  has  been  much 
practised  in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the 
second  and  third  editions  ;  and  although  this  particular 
branch  of  our  subject  appears  to  be  still  in  its  infmcy,  yet 
indications  are  not  wanting  that  it  will  soon  occupy  a  far 
more  important  place  in  therapeutics  than  many  eminent 
surgeons  were  willing  to  believe,  when  I  first  suggested  this 
plan  of  treatment  six  years  ago. 

A  large  number  of  new  illustrations  has  been  added,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  render  the  text  easier  of  comprehension. 

The  labour  entailed  upon^  me  by  the  preparation  of  the 
present  edition  has  been  far  greater  than  that  which  was 
required  for  the  last :  the  literature  on  the  subject,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  having  increased  so  largely  that  an 
unusual  amount  of  oftentimes  weary  reading  had  to  be  gone 
through.  If  my  criticism  of  the  opinions  of  others  should 
occasionally  appear  severe,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
without  a  little  rough  handling. 

18  Bbtanstok  Stbebt,  PoimiAir  Squabb: 
SeptembfT  IB7^. 


Tb  lookisq  back  to  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared,  I  cannot  help  feeling  conaijcrahle  Batisfiictioii 
at  the  progress  which  the  suhject  treated  of  in  this  volume 
hati  made  since  then,  hoth  scientifically  and  prnfes^^ionaUj, 
Ten  years  ago  medical  men  held  galvanism  in  very  low  esti- 
mation ;  reports  of  cures  by  electricity  were  received  with  an 
incredulous  smile;  there  was  only  one  hospital — Guy's — 
where  electricity  was  regularly  used ;  and  there  it  was  ap- 
plied in  an  antiquated  fashion,  and  its  use  relegated  to  nurses 
or  dressers.  At  the  present  time  not  a  few  hospitals  poaseas 
the  necessary  electrical  apparatus ;  able  teachers  are  instruct- 
ing students  in  its  scientific  application ;  and  the  first  medi- 
cal society  in  the  kingdom  has  appointed  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession, 
for  investigating  the  therapeutical  use  of  electricity.  This 
is  a  great  change ;  but  quite  as  great  ia  the  change  which 
Jias  come  over  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
physiological  action  of  the  different  forma  of  electricity  has 
been  much  more  thoroughly  studied  than  it  ever  was  before  : 
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their  place  in  therapeutics  has  not  only  become  better 
defined,  but  also  considerably  enlarged,  and  rests  on  a  firmer 
basis ;  and  the  special  indications  for  the  use  of  the  several 
agents  which  are  comprehoided  under  the  name  of  electricity 
and  galvanism  are  much  better  understood*  All  this  must 
of  necessity  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  those  who  have 
held  fiist  to  the  remedy  in  evil  times ;  but  just  as  great  and 
well-founded  is  their  hope  that  the  sphere  of  practical  use- 
fulness of  this  still  mysterious  power  may  in  future  even  be 
further  extended  than  it  is  at  present.  Where  scarcely  a 
month  passes  without  an  accumulation  of  new  &ct8  showing 
the  beneficial  results  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  judicious 
use  of  electricity  in  various  disorders — and  not  uncommonly 
just  in  those  which  are  not  amenable  to  other  remedies, 
such  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  epileptiform 
neuralgia — we  may  well  cherish  the  hope  that,  as  time 
advances,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  agent  becomes  more 
intimate,  fmrther  improvements  in  the  mode  of  using  it  may 
be  made,  and  further  indications  for  its  therapeutical  appli- 
cation may  be  discovered. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  considerably  enlarged ; 
its  therapeutical  part  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  showing  the  striking 
remedial  efiects  of  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  of  which 
only  little  was  known  when  the  first  edition  appeared. 

Another  change  in  the  book  has  been  the  introduction  of 
a  number  of  illustrations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  greatly 
contribute  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  text.  For  the 
loan  of  some  of  them  I  am  obliged  to  Professor  Benedict,  of 
Vienna  (figs.  9,  10,  43,  46,  47);  M.  Gaifie,  of  Paris  (figs. 
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49-52,  55);  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  (fig.  57);  Dr.  Meyer,  of 
Berlin  (figs*  24,  25,  29);  Professor  Schwanda,  of  Vienna 
(figs.  1-8),  and  M.  Tripier,  of  Paris,  author  of  the  <  Manuel 
d'Electroth^rapie,'  Paris,  BaiUidre,  1861  (figs.  11, 14-23,  30, 
42,  44,  45,  48, 53,  54,  56,  58-60,  62).  To  all  these  gentle- 
men  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  readiness  in  aiding  me 
to  make  this  work  more  complete  than  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.  All  the  other  illustrations  are  original,  and  have 
been  taken  from  the  instruments  introduced  and  employed 
by  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  the  new 
edition  of  this  work,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  much  time 
and  care,  under  a  heavy  pressure  of  both  private  and  hospital 
practice,  may  serve  to  advance  this  important  department  of 
medical  science. 


18  Brtaitstok  Stbxbt,  Tbutmajx  Squabb: 
December  1869. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE     FIRST     EDITION. 


There  abe  few  behedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  on  the  value  of  which  the  professional  mind  is  less 
settled  than  on  that  of  galvanism.  Enthusiastic  panegyrists 
contended  fifty  years  ago,  and  contend  still,  that  it  is  a  thera- 
peutical agent  superior  to  all  hitherto  discovered,  whilst  the 
great  majority  of  the  profession  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  reality  of  they  remarkable  successes  which  are  now  and 
then  recorded  by  medical  galvanists. 

The  differences  of  opinion  about  the  therapeutical  value  of 
electricity  are  readily  to  be  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  applied  has  an  all- 
important  bearing  upon  the  results.  It  is  true  that  even  by 
a  careless  employment  of  galvanism  a  few  accidental  successes 
liave  been  obtained;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
himdred,  empirical  galvanists,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  effects  of  electricity,  have  been  disappointed, 
and  have  brought  the  remedy  into  undeserved  contempt. 

We  know  that,  whatever  may  be  the  properties  of  the 
nerves,  they  can  be  called  into  action  by  galvanism.    But  the 
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effects  are  widely  different  according  to  the  form  of  electri- 
city that  is  used ;  again,  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  elec- 
tricity are  both  of  great  importance ;  not  less  so  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  human  body,  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  its  action  is  kept  up.  In  fact,  we  are 
able,  by  merely  varying  the  modes  of  applying  electricity,  to 
arouse  or  to  kill  the  vital  power  of  the  nerves,  and  to  diminish 
or  to  increase  their  properties.  Hence  electricity  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  of  service  in  the  treatment,  of  disease,  if  we 
are  guided  in  its  use  by  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  which  it  will  invariably  produce.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  most  anxious  to  render  the  physiological  part 
of  my  work  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible. 

That  there  is  at  present  so  little  certainty  respecting  the 
physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  electricity,  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  that  is  to  be 
explored,  and  to  the  comparatively  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  scientific  researches  of  this  kind  have  been 
imdertaken ;  also  to  the  intentional  falsehoods  that  have  been 
published,  even  in  the  present  time,  about  pretended  cures 
by  means  of  electricity ;  and  especially  to  the  small  number 
of  observers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
these  phenomena.  We  possess  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  and  experience  concerning  the  effects  of  internal 
remedies  upon  the  system ;  we  know  where  to  procure  and 
how  to  prepare  most  drugs ;  we  know  how  to  combine  them, 
and  in  what  cases  and  in  what  doses  to  administer  them  with 
advantage.  But  in  respect  to  electricity  we  have  no  such 
certainty.  "  What  form  of  electricity  should  be  used  ?  in  what 
cases  should  it  be  employed  ?  shall  we  act  indiscriminately 
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upon  the  different  tissues,  skin,  muscles,  and  nerves,  or  shall 
we  limit  the  action  of  electricity  to  each  one  singly  ?  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  we  cannot  expect  beneficial  results 
from  the  application  of  electricity  if  it  is  applied  by  empirical 
galvanists ;  if  the  cases  are  not  well  selected ;  if  the  apparatus 
employed  does  not  possess  those  qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  medical  use ;  if  the  dose  of  electricity  given  is  too  large 
or  too  small,  and  if,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  diseased  part 
alone,  the  whole  body,  or  part  of  the  body,  is  acted  upon. 
If  J  on  the  contrary,  such  mistakes  as  the  above  are  avoided, 
electricity  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  therapeutical  agent, 
by  means  of  which  many  morbid  states  of  the  system  may  be 
relieved,  and  even  wholly  cured* 

It  no  doubt  sometimes  happens  that  in  cases  which  to  all 
appeantnce  are  suited  for  electric  treatment,  and  in  which  the 
agent  has  even  been  judiciously  employed,  it  nevertheless 
produces  little  or  no  benefit.  In  &ct,  electricity  is  as  little 
in£edlible  as  any  other  remedy  we  possess.  But  nobody  will 
doubt  the  remedial  powers  of  quinine,  if  it  should  happen  to 
leave  uncured  a  few  cases  of  ague ;  and  croton-oil  will  always 
be  reckoned  amongst  our  most  efficacious  aperients,  although 
it  does  not  invariably  relieve  constipation. 

There  is  another  important  point  upon  which  I  feel  obliged 
to  dwell :  patients  are  recommended  by  their  physicians  to 
imdergo  a  course  of  galvanic  treatment  in  many  instances 
only  after  every  other  remedy  has  been  tried  without  success, 
and  when  the  disease  is  of  such  long  standing  as  to  afford  but 
little  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  What  beneficial  results 
might  be  obtained  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
if  the  electric  treatment  were  resorted  to  in  an  earlier  stage 
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of  the  complaint,  may  be  conceived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
chapter  in  which  the  effects  of  feuradisation  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  hysterical  aphonia  are  detailed.  I  shall  be  especially 
gratified  if  I  succeed  in  inducing  more  frequent  recourse  to 
the  electric  treatment  in  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  which 
defy  all  other  therapeutical  treatment,  and  which  are  w(Hider- 
ftdly  amenable  to  electricity. 

Finally,  I  must  allude  to  the  mistake  frequently  made  of 
employing  galvanism  alone  without  any  internal  remedies.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  some  afiections  of  the  nervous  system 
can  be  cured  by  electricity  alone;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  simultaneous  internal  treatment  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  should  not  be  neglected  if  we  wish  to 
increase  the  chances  of  success. 

Most  of  the  cases  which  are  reported  in  this  volume  have 
been  observed  and  treated  by  me  either  in  one  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hospitals — King's  College,  St.  Mar3r's,  and  Samaritan 
Free  Hospital — or  in  the  private  practice  of  eminent  members 
of  the  profession,  to  whose  kindness  in  sending  me  cases  for 
the  electric  treatment  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincerest  thanks. 

March  1859. 
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MEDICAL    ELECTEICITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
FORMS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

In  the  present  state  of  physical  science  it  is  grenerally  ad- 
mitted that  all  bodies  contain  a  very  subtle  and  imponderable 
fluid  called  Natural  Electricity,  which  is  composed  of  two 
contrary  fluids,  termed  vitreous  or  positive,  and  resinous  or 
negative  electricity.  We  suppose  these  fluids  to  consist  of 
an  infinite  niunber  of  smallest  particles  or  molecules,  each  of 
which  possesses  attractive  and  repulsive  powers,  the  mole- 
cules of  one  attracting  those  of  the  other,  whilst  the  mole- 
cules of  tlie  same  fluid  repel  each  other.  While  bodies  are 
at  rest,  these  fluids  exist  in  such  proportion  that,  although 
they  do  not  destroy  each  other,  their  effect  is  counter- 
balanced ;  since  at  the  same  distance  the  attractive  power 
of  one  of  the  fluids  is  equal  to  the  repulsive  power  of  the 
other.  Natural  electricity  must  therefore  be  decomposed  in 
order  that  an  action  may  be  perceptible.  Decomposition  of 
natiu-al  electricity  takes  place  as  soon  as  disturbances  of  any 
kind  are  impressed  upon  bodies,  whereby  the  equilibrium  of 
the  molecules  is  upset ;  as,  for  instance,  when  bodies  are 
subjected  to  friction,  heat,  or  chemical  action.     By  such  and 
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other  means  an  electro-motive  force  is  called  into  existence, 
which  forcibly  separates  the  two  fluids  formerly  imited; 
natural  electricity  is  decomposed  and  active  el^tricity 
Ulcerated,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  which  present  certain 
diflFerences  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  from 
which  it  is  derived  and  upon  the  action  by  which  it  is  de- 
veloped ;  but  active  electricity,  whatever  may  be  its  source, 
is  identical  in  its  nature  ;  it  exerts  attractive  and  repulsive 
powers,  produces  heat,  light,  shocks,  magnetism,  and  may 
tear  apart  the  elements  of  chemical  compounds. 

This  theory  of  the  electric  fluid  is  not  to  be  considered 
final,  but  only  provisional.  Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
it  may  at  some  future  time  have  to  undergo  considerable 
modifications ;  yet  it  enables  us  to  classify  our  facts,  and  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
than  any  other  view. 

The  principal  sources  of  electricity  are  friction,  chemical 
action,  magnetism,  and  animal  life.  These  will  be  briefly 
considered  in  the  present  chapter.  We  shall  first  take  a 
sliort  glance  at  static  electricity,  or  electricity  produced  by 
friction  and  inductive  action;  then  proceed  to  examine 
dynamic  electricity,  under  which  head  are  comprehended 
galvanism,  electro-magnetism,  and  magneto-electricity ;  and 
finally,  sketch  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  animal 
electricity,  as  produced  by  the  various  processes  of  life. 

I.— STATIC    ELECTRICITY  (syn.  FRICTIONAL   OR   FRANK- 
LINIC  ELECTRICITY,  FRANKLINISM). 

Above  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Ionian  philosopher, 
Tliales,  discovered  that  pieces  of  amber  (^electron),  when 
rubbed  with  a  diy  woollen  cloth,  attracted  light  bodies 
placed  in  their  neighbourhood ;  hence  he  concluded  that 
amber  possessed  a  soul,  and  was  nourished  by  the  attracted 
l)odies.     It  is  now  understood  that  amber,  when   rubbed. 
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acquires  the  property  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  paper  and 
other  light  bodies,  because  friction  decomposes  its  natural 
electricity,  and  negative  or  resinous  elec- 
tricity is  accumulated  upon  it.  If  amber 
in  this  condition,  a,  be  held  near  pieces  of 
paper,  p,  the  negative  electricity  with 
which  it  is  charged  at  once  exercises  its 
attractive  and  repulsive  powers.  It  de« 
composes  the  natural  electricity  of  these 
bodies,  and  repels  the  negative  fluid  into  ^®»  !• 

the  ground;    the  paper,  therefore,  be-    T^e  First  Experiment. 

comes  positively  charged,  and  forthwith  obeys  the  attraction 
exercised  upon  it  by  the  negative  electricity  of  the  amber. 
Diy  glass  rubbed  with  silk,  and  sealing-wax  rubbed  with 
flannel,  exhibit  the  same  attractive  power ;  and  the  rubber 
and  the  rubbed  body  are  always  endowed  with  opposite  elec- 
tricities. 

The  electric  mdchine  was  invented  in  1671,  by  Otto  von 
Guerieke,  then  mayor  of  Magdeburg ;  and  has  undergone 
an  infinite  number  of  modifications  in  course  of  time.  In  its 
present  form  it  consists  of  a  disc  of  plate-glass,  <i,  Fig.  2,  p.  4, 
which  is  rubbed  by  leather  cushions.  These  latter  are  amal- 
gamated with  a  paste  composed  of  zinc  and  tin  turnings,  tri- 
turated with  mercury  and  rubbed  up  with  lard.  The  disc  is 
mounted  on  an  axle  of  green  glass,  a.  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  a  handle  is  fixed,  A,  by  means  of  which  the  disc  may  be 
turned  round  between  the  leather  cushions.  When  positive 
electricity  is  required,  a  metallic  chain,  c,  is  fixed  to  the 
cushions  and  connected  with  the  groimd,  in  order  to  carry  ofi* 
the  negative  electricity  of  the  cushions ;  positive  electricity 
then  accumulates  on  the  glass  disc,  and  may  be  drawn  off  by 
the  prime  conductor,  p,  which  consists  of  several  hollow 
brass  balls,  b  6,  connected  by  two  horizontal  glass  tubes,  t  f, 
resting  on  columns  of  glass,  g  </,  and  connected   with   the 

B  2 
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borizontal  diameter  of  the  disc  When  negative  electricity  is 
required,  the  chaiu  which  touches  the  ground  is  connected 
with  the  disc  instead  of  the  cushions,  so  as  to  remove  the 
positive  electricity  which  is  set  free.  A  portion  of  the  disc  is 
covered  with  oiled  silk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  electricity 


Fio.  2— The  Etectric  Machins. 


from  dispersing  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the  machine  is  in 
action  a  peculiar  smell  is  perceived,  which  is  half  sulphurous 
and  half  phosphoric,  and  is  due  to  the  tranafonnation  of 
the  common  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  allotropic  oxygen 
or  ozone. 

Ozone  and  Antocone, — In  1839,  Professor  Schonbein,  of 
Basle,  discovered  that  by  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water 
an  odoriferous  gas  was  produced  at  the  positive  pole,  vhich 
could  be  preser\ed  for  a  long  time  in  well -stoppered  bottles. 
He  also  noticed  that  the  same  gas  was  set  free  by  diecliargee 
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of  the  ordinaiy  electrical  machine  through  air,  and  when 
overtaken  by  a  storm  on  the  Jura  mountains,  recognised  the 
identity  of  its  smell  with  that  accompanying  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  properties  of  this  gas  were  further  investigated 
by  Andrews,  Williamson,  Baumert,  Fr^my,  Becquerel,  Soret^ 
and  a  number  of  other  physicists,  whose  researches  have 
established  the  £Eict  that  ozone  is  an  allotropic  form  of 
oin^gBn,  and  that  the  two  gases  are  mutually  convertible  into 
each  other. 

Ozone  may  be  chemically  prepared  by  slow  oxidation  of 
phosphorus,  ethers  {ozoniferoua  ethers),  chloroform,  and 
most  volatile  oils,  or  by  mixing  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  two  parts  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  latter  mix-* 
ture  will,  according  to  Bottger,  continue  to  give  off  ozone 
for  several  months  consecutively ;  and  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Cornelius  Fox*  for  the  purification  of  the  air 
of  hospitals,  public  halls,  &c. 

The  peculiar  smell  which  accompanies  a  lightning  flash  is 
due  to  the  transformation  of  common  oxygen  into  ozone,  by 
means  of  the  electricity  discharged  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  gas  also  appears  hear  the  ordinary  electrical  machine 
when  in  action  ;  and  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  obtained 
by  electrolysing  water  which  has  been  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  chromic 
acids. 

The  properties  of  ozone  are  the  same  from  whatever  source 
it  may  have  been  derived,  and  it  differs  from  common 
oxygen  chiefly  by  its  peculiar  odour,  which  is  half  sulphurous 
and  half  phosphoric,  and  by  an  exaltation  of  its  chemical 
affinities.  Ozone  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidising 
agents  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  purifies  water 
which  is  charged  with  organic  refuse ;  destroys  the  foul  odour 

I  Osone  and  Antozone,  their  History  and  Nataro.    London,  1873,  p.  25. 
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of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  oxidises  most  silver,  iron,  copper, 
and  mercury ;  is  readily  absorbed  by  dry  mercury  and  iodine ; 
decomposes  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  changes  the 
yellow  ferrocyanide  into  the  red  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  black  sulphide  into  the  white  sulphate  of  lead ; 
corrodes  organic  matters,  and  bleaches  most  vegetable 
colours.  Its  bleaching  eflTects  are  superior  to  those  of 
chlorine. 

A  small  quantity  of  ozone  is  always  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  its  amoimt  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Eain,  snow,  hail,  high  winds,  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  are  favourable  to  its  development, 
and  ozone  is  therefore  found  to  be  most  abundant  in  winter 
and  spring ;  while  heat,  the  absence  of  strong  winds,  a  small 
quantity  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  presence  in  the 
air  of  a  large  mass  of  volatile,  vegetable  and  animal  refuse, 
counteract  its  formation,  or  destroy  it  as  soon  as  developed. 
In  summer  and  autumn,  therefore,  ozone  appears  to  be  at  a 
Jow  ebb. 

.  Life  on  our  globe  could  probably  not  go  on  if  the  air 
were  not  constantly  deprived  of  its  noxious  admixtures  by 
this  all-pervading  principle  ;  but  whether  a  deficiency  or  an 
unusually  large  supply  of  ozone  has  any  decided  influence 
on  epidemic  or  other  diseases,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Most  observations  which  have  been  made  on  this  point  are 
devoid  of  value,  because  the  iodised  starch-paper  test  which 
has  been  generally  employed  shows  not  only  the  presence  of 
ozone,  but  also  that  of  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, nitrous  acid,  and  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  in  the 
atmosphere.  Extended  series  of  researches  with  Houzeau's 
new  iodised-litmus  test,  which  shows  nothing  but  ozone, 
will  therefore  be  necessary  for  elucidating  this  question. 

Schonbein   has   also   described  a  body  which  he  called 
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antozone,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  oxygen  in  a  positively 
polar  condition,  as  distinguished  from  ozone,  which  he 
considered  to  be  oxygen  in  a  negatively  polar  condition. 
Becent  researches,  however,  have  rendered  it  certain  that 
antozone  is  identical  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Properties  of  static  electricity. — Of  all  the  diflFerent  forms 
of  electricity,  static  electricity  exercises  the  most  consider- 
able attractive  and  repulsive  powers,  even  at  a  distance ; 
and  the  energy  with  which  these  attractions  and  repulsions 
occur,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  two  bodies  between 
which  they  are  exercised  are  nearer  to  each  other.  Mathe- 
matically speaking,  the  repulsive  force  exerted  between  two 
bodies  which  are  similarly  electrified,  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  the  attractive  force  exerted 
between  two  bodies  dissimilarly  electrified,  follows  the  same 
law. 

Gray  discovered,  in  1729,  that  all  metals  and  most  liquids 
propagate  any  electricity  which  is  communicated  to  them, 
thoughout  tlieir  entire  substance ;  while  other  bodies,  such 
as  glass,  silk,  resin,  &c.,  arrest  its  passage.     Tlie  former  kind 
are  therefore  called  conductor a^  and  the  latter  insulators  of 
electricity.      Gray  succeeded   in   carrying  electricity  to   a 
distance  of  250  yards  from  the  spot  where  it  was  generated, 
thus  making  the  first  step  towards  the  production  of  the 
electric   telegraph.      Subsequently  Dr.   Watson,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  succeeded  in  sending  the  discliarge  from  a  Leyden 
jar  through    10,600  feet  of  wire,  which  he  supported  on 
insulators   of  wood.      These    experiments    were    made   on 
iShooter's  Hill,  in  1747.      The  first  electric  telegraph  was 
established  in  1833,  by  Gauss  and  Weber,  Professors  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  between  the  Physical  Laboratory 
and  the  Astronomical  and  Magnetic  Observatories  of  tliat 
city;  and  this  embraced  a  distance  of  about  12,000  feet. 
When    bodies    charged    with    contrary   electricities   are 
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approached  to  one  another,  the  two  fluids  become  neutralised  ; 
and  during  the  act  of  neutralisation  the  electric  epark  is 
produced,  the  discharge  of  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  snapping  or  crackling  noise.  When  the  electric 
machine  is  made  to  act  in  a  dark  room,  streams  of  fire  are 
seen  to  come  from  beneath  the  oiled-silk  covering,  and  to 
disperse  over  the  plate.  If  the  hand  be  held  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  conductor,  a  curious  streaming  or  wave- 
like sensation  is  experienced ;  and  if  it  be  brought  close  to 
it,  sparks  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  causing  a  sharp 
pungent  sensation  in  the  skin,  and  a  white  rash,  which  is 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  little  inflammatory  blush. 

In  the  moment  of  neutralisation,  electricity  is  no  longer 
at  rest,  but  in  motion  or  the  dynamic  state.  The  state  of 
motion  is  instantaneous,  if  the  two  bodies,  which  were 
charged  with  contrary  fluids,  acquire  no  more  electricity 
after  that  which  they  had  before  has  once  become  neu- 
tralised ;  and  this  instantaneous  dynamic  state  is  termed  the 
electric  discharge, 

A  discharge  is  instantaneous ;  but  if  the  two  electricities 
be  constantly  renewed,  one  of  the  bodies  deriving  from  any 
source  a  continuous  supply  of  positive,  and  the  other  one  a 
like  supply  of  negative  electricity,  a  continuous  neutralisa- 
tion will  go  on  either  through  the  air  with  sparks,  or  through 
a  conductor.  This  continuous  dynamic  state  is  termed  the 
electric  current.  The  essential  difference  between  a  discharge 
and  a  current  is,  that  a  simple  discharge,  although  it 
produces  a  num}>er  of  other  effects,  has  no  action  upon  a 
magnetised  needle  ;  whilst  an  electric  current  is  capable  of 
deviating  it  from  its  previous  position.  By  a  rapid  succes* 
sion  of  discharges,  however,  the  needle  may  be  deflected  just 
as  it  is  by  the  voltaic  or  electro-magnetic  current. 

The  Leyden  Jar. — The  Leyden  jar  was  invented  in  1745, 
by  Kleist,  then  prebendary  of  Cammin,  in  Pomerania,  and 
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flometime  afterwards  independently  of  him,  by  Muschenbroek, 
of  Leyden.  It  consists  of  a  rather  wide-mouthed  glass  jar, 
j.  Fig.  3,  which  has  &a  inner  and  outer  coating  of  tinfoil. 
The  inner  coating  ia  connected  with  a  brass  rod,  r,  which 
passes  through  the  stopper  of  the  jar,  and  terminates  above  in 
a  brass  knob,  i,  two  or  three  inches  above  the  stopper ;  it  ends 
below  in  a  brass  chain,  c,  which  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  The  jar  is  charged  by  connecting  the  outer  coating  with 
the  ground,  which  is  done  by  holding  it  in  tlie  hand,  while 
the  knob  which  communicates  with  the  inner  coating  is  pre- 
sented  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine, 


3  una  4.— ThoLeydi 


-Metallic  Bisclurger. 


Thus  the  positive  electricity  of  the  machine  passes  down  the 
brasa  rod  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  on  which  it  accumu- 
lates, while  negative  ele-ctrieity  appears  on  the  outer  coating. 
The  jar  is  discharged  by  establiabing  a  connection  between 
its  outer  and  inner  surfaces. 

The  metallic  discharger  (fig.  5,)  which  is  generally  used 
consists  of  two  brass  rode,  hj  and  b'j,  terminating  in  balls, 
6  and  h',  and  connected  by  a  joint,  j.  They  are  furnished 
with  instdating  handles  of  glass,  g  and  ^,  by  which  they  are 
held,     (f  one  of  these  balls  be  made  to  touch  the  brass  knob 
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of  the  jar,  and  the  other  its  outer  coating,  a  brilliant  spark 
is  perceived,  and  the  usual  Boapping  noise  is  heard.  The 
jar  may  also  be  discharged  directly  through  the  human  body 
by  holding  it  in  one  hand  by  the  outer  coating,  and  tlien 
touching  the  brass  knob  by  the  other  hand.  This  produces 
a  violent,  sudden,  and  painful  sensation,  the  eleetric  ehock, 
the  force  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  metallic 
coating  and  to  the  intensity  of  the  charge. 

Kleist  was  the  first  who  felt  this  shock ;  Muschenbroek, 
who  also  received  it  unexpectedly,  and  who  had  less  nerve, 
wrote  to  R&umur  that  *  not  for  the  kingdom  of  France  would 
he  expose  himself  to  it  a  second  time.'  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  shock  could  be  transmitted  through  a  number  of 
persons  forming  a  chain  ;  the  first  taking  hold  of  the  jar  by 
its  outer  coating,  and  the  latter  touching  the  knob.  The 
AbM  Nollet,  in  the  presence  of  King  Louis  XV.,  sent  the 
shock  through  180  life-guardsmen,  joining  hands. 

Electric  Battery. — A  number  of  jars,  of  which  all  the 
outer  coatings  are  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  inner 
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Coatings  likewise,  forms  an  electrical  battery,  the  power  of 
which  is  proportionate  to  the  size  and  the  number  of  the 
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jaiB,  A  jar  or  a  battery,  however,  cannot  be  charged  in- 
finitely, as,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  has  accu- 
mnlatedy  the  tension  becomes  so  high  that  the  electricity 
either  shatters  the  jar  or  is  discharged  spontaneously.  A 
shock  from  a  powerful  battery  may  destroy  life,  the  same  as 
lightning. 

QuarUitt/  and  Intensity. — The  quantity  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  electric  source  from 
which  it  is  derived,  and  the  extent  of  surface  upon  which  it 
is  accumulated.  Intensity,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the 
tendency  of  the  electricity  to  escape  from  any  place  in  which 
it  is  confined,  and  to  overcome  any  impediments  to  its  pas- 
sage. This  latter  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  electricity  is  distributed.  Mr.  Watts  *  has  appropriately 
likened  the  manner  in  which  the  term  '  intensity '  is  used 
with  regard  to  electricity,  to  the  way  in  which  the  term 
temperature  is  applied  with  respect  to  heat.  Thus,  a  pint 
of  water  at  100**  C.  produces  many  effects  which  a  gallon  of 
water  at  50**  cannot  produce ;  for  instance,  it  will  cause 
alcohol  to  boil,  and  fat  to  melt,  although  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  the  pint,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  ice  which 
it  will  melt,  is  actually  less  than  that  contained  in  the  gallon. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  small  quantity  of  electricity  confined 
in  a  small  space  exerts  a  greater  repulsive  force  than  a  larger 
quantity  which  is  distributed  over  a  comparatively  larger 
surface. 

Professor  Tyndall  '  has  given  another  apt  illustration  of 
these  conditions.  He  says  that  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  if  com- 
pressed with  sufficient  power,  may  rupture  a  rigid  envelope ; 
while  a  cubic  yard  of  air,  if  not  so  compressed,  may  exert 
only  a  feeble  pressure  upon  the  surfaces  which  boimd  it. 
Now  frictional  electricity  is  in  a  condition  analogous  to  the 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.    Ix)ndon,  1864. 
*  Notes  on  Electrical  Phenomena,  p.  15.    I^ondon,  1871. 
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compressed  air ;  its  density  or  tension  is  very  considerable. 
Voltaic  electricity,  on  the  othet  hand,  reBembles  the  uncom- 
pressed ail ;  its  quantity  exceeds  enormously  that  of  the 
machine ;  but  it  falls  much  below  it  in  intensity. 

Density. — If  the  quantity  of  electricity  imparted  to  the 
same  conductor  be  increased,  the  density  of  electricity  is 
said  to  be  increased.  This  density  is  the  same  at  all  points 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere ;  on  a  plate  the  density  is  greatest 
at  the  edges ;  and  on  a  pointed  conductor  it  is  greatest  at 
the  point. 

The  Electroscope. — The  electroscope  is  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  the  presence  and  kind  of  electricity,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  are  indicated.     The  most  simple  kind 


Fio.  7.— Electroseope. 
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of  electroscope  is  a  pith  hall  suspendedby  a  silk  thread,  Fig.  Y. 
This  is  first  charged  by  touching  it  with  a  glass  rod  on  which 
positive  electricity  is  accumulated,  and  then  approached  to 
the  object  which  is  to  be  examined.  If  no  effect  on  the 
pith  hall  be  produced,  the  object  is  not  electrified  ;  if  the 
ball  be  repelled  by  it,  the  electricity  is  positive,  and  if  it 
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be  attracted,  the  object  is  negatively  electrified.  The  in- 
lent  generally  used,  however,  is  the  gold-leaf  electro- 
"V  F'S-  ^1  which  was  invented  by  Bennet,  and  perfected 
inger  and  Buff.  The  essential  parts  of  this  instrument 
are  two  strips  of  gold-leaf,  g,  I,  suspended  in  a  glass  jar,  _;', 
vhich  is  open  at  both  ends.  A  brass  rod,  r,  passes  through 
the  neck  of  the  jar,  which  is  closed  by  a  cap,  c.  The  strips 
of  gold-leaf  are  attracted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  while 
a  brass  cap,  b,  rests  on  the  upper  end  of  the  same.  An 
electric  charge  conamunicated  to  the  cap  b  is  at  once  con- 
ducted to  the  gold  leaves,  and  causes  them  to  diverge. 

Velocity  of  EUctridty. — The  velocity  with  which  electri- 
city is  propagated  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  agent 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  light  not  excepted;  for  while 
light  moves  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  electri- 
city travels,  according  to  Prof.  Wheatstone,  over  a  distance 
of  288,000  miles  in  a  second.  This  velocity,  which  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  earth  ten  times  in  a 
second,  is  so  great,  that  any  artificial  motion  which  can  be 
produced,  appears  to  be  rest  itself  when  compared  with  it. 
B  light  of  the  electric  discharge  lasts,  according  to  the 
e  observer,  hardly  the  millionth  part  of  a  second.  If  a 
sel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  so  rapidly  that  its  spokes 
Twcome  invisible,  be  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  electric  light, 
all  the  spokes  are  for  an  instant  seen  perfectly  distinct,  as  if 
it  were  in  a  state  of  rest.  Insects  on  the  wing  appear  fixed 
io  tbe  air ;  a  moving  cannon-ball  illuminated  by  a  lightning 
Sash,  seems  to  stand  still ;  and  an  apparently  continuous 
stream  of  water  is  seen  as  a  succession  of  drops  ;  the  cause 
of  tJiese  phenomena  being,  that,  however  rapid  the  motion 
■  of  bodies  may  be,  the  electric  light  has  come  and  passed 
I  away  before  the  motion  has  gone  over  a  perceptible  portion 
of  space. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  electricity  travels 
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at  this  high  speed  only  when  unimpeded  by  disturbing 
causes,  and  that  this  rate  is,  in  ordinary  transmission,  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
bodies,  and  the  varying  conductivity,  and  the  more  or  less 
imperfect  insulation  of  the  wires  used  for  sending  it  on. 

Thus  Faraday  found  that,  in  the  subterranean  wire  of  the 
London  and  Manchester  line,  the  current  took  two  seconds 
to  run  over  a  distance  of  1,500  miles ;  while,  with  the  same 
length  of  wire  in  the  air,  the  space  of  time  was  almost 
imperceptible.  The  velocity  of  the  London  and  Brussels 
submarine  telegraph  is  2,700  miles  in  the  second,  this  low 
rate  being,  in  great  part,  due  to  the  strong  conductivity  of 
the  sea  water,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  wire  is  immersed. 
In  the  French  telegraph  wire,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
more  perfectly  insulated,  the  rate  of  transmisssion  is  112, 680 
miles  in  the  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  at  which  electricity, 
light,  sound,  nervous  force,  and  other  agents,  are  trans- 
mitted:— 


Metres  in  the  Second. 

Electricity 

.     464,000,000 

Light    ...... 

,    800,000,000 

ShootiDg-Btar         •        .        .        , 

64,380 

Earth  in  orbit  round  the  son         , 

80,800 

Sound  in  iron        .        .        ,        . 

3,485 

Sound  in  water      .        •        .        . 

1,432 

Cannon-ball  .... 

652 

Earth's  surface  at  Equator    . 

465 

Sound  in  air 

832 

Eagle's  m^  ht         .        .        .        . 

35 

Nervous  force        .        .        •        , 

26-30 

Railway- engine      .        . 

27 

Greyhound    .... 

25 

Racehorse      .... 

25 

Stone  thrown  by  hand   .        •        , 

21-9 

Arterial  wave 

9-25 

Blood  in  dog*s  carotid    . 

0*2  to  0-3 

Blood  in  dog's  capillaries 

0-0006to000C9 

Particles  moved  by  cilia 

000007 
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The  fiu^t  that  electricity  moves  at  a  rate  of  288,000  miles 
in  a  second,  while  nervous  force  travels  in  the  same  space  of 
time  only  over  a  distance  of  about  thirty  yards,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  eUctridty  and  nervoua  force  are  not  iden^ 
tical,  as  some  physiologists  are  inclined  to  believe. 

Chemieal  Effects. — That  frictional  electricity  has  certain 
chemical  effects  was    discovered    by  Priestley,   who    suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  acid  out  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  by 
passing  a  succession  of  shocks  through  air.     This  subject 
was  most  elaborately  investigated  by  Faraday,  who  found 
that   the  chemical  action  of  frictional  electricity  is  very 
feeble,  since  the  quantity  of  matter    decomposed  is   not 
proportionate  to  the  tension,  but  to  the  quantity  of  electri- 
city employed,  and  the  quantity  of  frictional  electricity  is 
small.     The  voltaic  pile,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  very 
large  quantity  of  electricity,  and  therefore  produces   che- 
mical decomposition  with  the  greatest  facility.     Faraday 
has  calculated  that  the  great  Leyden  battery  of  the  Eoyal 
Institution  would  require  to  be  charged  by  800,000  turns 
of  a   powerful   plate  machine  of  fifty  inches  in  diameter, 
to   supply  electricity  sufficient   to   decompose   a   grain   of 
water.     If  this  charge  of  the  battery  were  concentrated  in  a 
single  spark,  it  would  resemble  a  great  flash  of  lightning ; 
yet  its  quantity  woUld  only  be  equivalent  to  that  which  is 
produced  in  about  five  seconds  by  a  single  pair  of  Grove's 
battery.     Faraday  has  also  esrimated  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  action,  during  a  severe  thunderstorm,  would 
correspond   to   the  quantity  of  electricity  set  free  by  the 
chemical  action  of  one  grain  of  water   on   four  grains  of 
zinc. 

Iiuluctive  Action;  Electrophorus. — Static  electricity  does 
not  only  produce  certain  efiects  when  two  bodies  are  in 
contact  with  each  other,  but  also  at  a  distance ;  and  these 
latter  effects  are  said  to  depend  on  inductive  action.     An 
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electritied  body  -vbictL  j  3Dpn»ciiBd  to  azL  imelectrified 
insulated  •mndoccor.  .jeeompooes  die  neufczal  dectricity  of 
the  Latter.  ;ittiactiii4$  .>iie  dnxd  jnd  repeHin^  tiie  other  ;  bat. 
as  «on  IS  the  eieetrmed  boor  is  wxtiidxsLwii^  the  fluids  re^ 
unite  and  become  neoxzalised* 

The  ouMt  imponant  instxammt  fi>r  lowing'  indnctiTe 
action  is  the  ELetftrophoms^  F*g.  i>.  which  was  inrented  by 
Wilke.  and  improved  by  Voita.  It  consists  of  acake  of  resin- 
ons  matter.  '*•  «)r  a  plate  of  ebonitei,  oontained  in  a  metallic 
plate.  /)*  with  a  lim  ronnd  '^xs  edge^  and  is  provided  with  a 
metallic  cov^:.  m  m.  which  is  ftonidied  with  an  insolatini; 
handle  t^t  ^lass.  !u  The  saz£u.*e  of  the  cake  is  negatively 
electrified  by  atrilrmg  it  bzi^klv  aeveial  times  with  a  fox-tail 
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m  a  piftce  of  far,  after  which  the  cover  is  hiid  on.  The  natural 
ftlfctricity  of  the  cover  is  now  decomposed  by  the  negative 
f4«rtricity  of  the  cake ;  positive  electricity  is  attracted,  but 
th«  Tif-Kative  fluid  rr-pelled,  and  therefore  positive  electricity 
airnirniilaU-H  },y  induction  in  the  lower,  and  the  negative 
fluid  in  iho,  nppf^r  jiorf^ion  of  the  cover.  If  the  finger  be 
fir.w  approached  to  it,  a  npark  is  seen ;  and  if  the  finger 
f^Hirh  i)w  (v»vf  r,  all  the  negative  electricity  is  repelled,  and 
Mio  rf»ver  in  rhar^ed  with  the  positive  fluid,  which  is  con- 
lined  by  tlM"  negative  elcjctricity  of  the  cake,  as  long  as  the 
rover  ri'imiiim  on  the  cake.     But  when  the  cover  is  removed. 
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positive  electricity  is  eet  free,  and  a  spark  may  then  be 
drawn  from  the  cover.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the 
electricity  of  the  movable  plate  is  not  derived  as  a  charge 
from  the  resinou'i  cake,  but  is  the  result  of  inductive 
action.  This  process  takes  place  not  through  the  metal, 
but  through  the  air,  and  is  an  action  of  the  contiguous 
porticles  of  the  insulating  body  thrown  into  a  state  of 
polarity  and  tension,  whereby  they  are  rendered  capable  of 
communicating  their  forces  in  evei^  direction. 

Holtz'e  Etectrophorus  -VncAiTw.— The  principle  of  in- 
ductive action  has  recently  been  iitilised  by  M.  Holtz,  of 
Berlin,  Mid  M.  Tiipler,  of  Riga,  both  of  whom  have  con- 
structed inductive  machines  of  extraordinary  power  (1865}.' 

(Vide  Lithographic  Plnle,  figs.  10  und  I7-) 

The  electricity  furnished  by  these  machines  is  in  all 
respects  identical  with  frictional  electricity,  except  tliat  it 
is  not  developed  by  friction,  but  by  inductive  action,  as  in 
the  electrophorus.  They  are  called  electrophorus  machines, 
or  rotation-multipliers — a  multiplier  being  a  name  given  to 
every  apparatus  the  object  of  which  is  to  multiply  by  suc- 
cessive transmissions  any  feeble  electric  charge  which  has 
once  l)een  communicated;  such  transmissions  taking  place 
in  these  machines  by  means  of  a  rotatory  movement. 

The  essential  parts  of  Holtz's  machine  are  two  glass  discs — 
one  of  which  may  be  turned  round  its  axis,  while  the  other 
is  fixed — and  a  variable  number  of  conductors.  There  are 
three  sizes  of  the  disc — namely,  24,  42,  and  60  centimetres. 
The  movable  disc,  I.,  fig.  10,  has  a  diameter  of  about  thirty- 
two  centimetres,  and  is  two  millimetres  thick ;  it  consists  of 
plate  glaes,  and  is  fixed  centrically  and  perpendicularly  on  an 
axle  of  vulcanite,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  put  into  ro- 
UUon.      The   fixed  disc,  IL,  has  a  diameter  of  thirty-six 

•  Boltx,  in  Poegeti<lora"8  '  Annalon,'  April  and  Septeroter  18B6  :  Clomeim. 
In  -Dmibchs  KliniV  I8S7,  Na.  iS;  and  tluefly  SchvanJa,  in  ■  Tdpdiciai^i'lK- 
Jkfai'bnckFr,'  1888,  Heft  iii.;  and  PoggeDilorff's  'AnDaleD,'  vul.  czxxiii.  p.  12G. 
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centimetres ;  it  consists  likewise  of  plate  glass,  and  has  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  axle,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  may  be  put  through  it  without  friction.  It  is 
fixed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  movable  disc,  and  pa- 
rallel with  it.  This  fixed  disc  is  interrupted  towards  the  two 
extremities  of  one  of  its  diameters  by  two  oval  incisions,  a,  6, 
which  are  8J  centimetres  long  and  six  centimetres  wide. 
On  that  surface  which  is  turned  away  from  the  movable 
disc,  it  is  furnished  with  an  equally  long  paper-coating,  c,  d, 
along  each  longitudinal  side  of  the  incisions ;  and  from 
these  paper-coatings  a  pointed  piece  of  card-board  proceeds 
into  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  incision.  Both  glass 
discs  and  paper-coatings  are  covered  with  sealing-wax. 

The  metallic  conductors  are  shaped  somewhat  like  a  comb 
with  ten  finely-pointed  teeth,  and  are  fixed  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  rotating  disc,  but  without  touching  it,  and 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  paper-coatings. 
Each  of  these  combs  has  a  metallic  stem,  which  is  placed 
parallel  with  the  axle,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  rotating 
disc.  The  metallic  continuation  of  the  conductors  are  the 
electrodes  of  the  machine,  fig.  10,/  and  g. 

In  order  to  put  this  machine  into  action,  the  two  elec- 
trodes are  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  movable 
disc  is  turned  round  by  the  vulcanite  handle,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  plate  of  vulcanite  which  has  been  rendered  elec- 
tric by  friction  is  approached  to  one  of  the  paper-coatings, 
and  removed  from  it  as  soon  as  a  crepitating  noise  is  heard. 
The  rotation  must  be  so  performed  that  the  several  portions 
of  the  movable  disc  first  pass  the  incisions,  and  aftenvards 
the  paper-coatings  of  the  fixed  disc.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done,  both  coatings  are  charged  with  opposite  electricities, 
the  density  of  which  grows  rapidly,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
within  a  few  seconds. 

When  the  machine  is  in  action,  a  loud  crepitating  noise  is 
heard  at  the  pole  where  the  charge  takes  place,  which  in- 
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creases  with  the  force  of  the  charge,  and  continues  in  the 
same  manner  as  long  as  the  conducting  arch  is  closed;  but 
if  the  latter  be  opened,  the  force  of  the  sound  ia  diminished. 
The  smell  of  ozone  is  perceiTed  at  both  poles  of  the  machine, 
bot  more  strongly  at  the  negative  pole.  This  smell 
spreads  rapidly  through  the  air,  so  that,  aft^r  the  machine 
h&s  only  acted  for  a  few  minutes,  a  large  room  ia  completely 
filled  with  it.  Luminous  appearances  take  place  at  both 
poles  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  put  into  action,  and  increase 
rapidly  in  force  and  esteut.  By  daylight  they  become  only 
perceptible  when  a  dark  object  is  held  behind  the  glats 
discs,  while  in  a  dark  room  they  at  once  appear  in  all  their 
brilliancy.  It  is  then  noticed  that  a  reddish-blue  light 
streams  fi-om  the  points  of  the  comb  opposite  to  that  paper- 
coating  where  the  charge  takes  place,  and  that  waves  of  light 
pass  from  there  in  a  quarter-circle  towards  the  movable 
disc,  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  rotation  it)  performed, 
from  whence  they  proceed  farther  and  farther  tmtil  they 
reach  a  maximum  of  length,  which  is  about  8  or  10  centi- 
metres. At  the  same  moment  when  light  appears  at  the 
points  of  the  negative  pole,  a  similar  light  is  perceived  at 
the  points  of  the  positive  one ;  but  this  has  a  more  reddish 
hue,  and  is  not  quit€  so  dazzling.  If  the  distance  between 
the  electrodes  is  very  small,  a  brilliant  white  light  with  a 
greenish  hue  is  seeu,  whatever  may  be  the  size  or  the  shape 
of  the  electrodes ;  but  if  the  distance  be  increased,  streams 
of  a  riolet  light  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  elec- 
trode. The  violet  light  appears  to  be  due  to  incandescent  ni- 
trogen, while  the  white  light  arises  from  incandescent  oxygen. 

IL— DYNAMIC  ELECTRICITY. 

(A-)  Galvanism,  voltaic  electricity,  or  the  continuous 
current. — If  two  heterogeneous  metals,  such  as  copper  and 
sine,  be  connected  by  means  of  a  conductor  moistened  with 
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water/ various  phenomena  are  produced,  the  cause  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  an  imponderable  fluid  developed  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  metals,  and  called  galvanism,  or  galvanic 
electricity,  after  Luigi  Gralvani,  of  Bologna,  who  discovered 
this  form  of  electricity  in  1786. 

Galvani  observed  that,  if  the  hind-legs  of  a  frog  which 
were  lying  on  an  iron  grating,  were  touched  by  a  copper 
wire,  they  become  convulsed  (fig.  18).  He  did  not,  however, 
recognise  that  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  wires  was  ne- 
cessary for  producing  this  eflTect.  This  was  discovered  by 
Volta,  who  concluded  that  the  electricity  produced   under 
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these  circumstances  was  owing  to  the  contact  of  the  different 
metals.  Up  to  a  recent  time,  galvanism  was  therefore 
termed  ele^tHcity  by  contact,  for  Volta  had  taken  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  liberation  of  this  form  of  electricity 
was  entirely  due  to  the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  and  that 
the  liquid  between  them  merely  played  the  part  of  a  con- 
ductor. Volta's  theory,  however,  has  been  upset  by  the 
experimental  researches  of  Davy,  Becquerel,  de  la  Rive,  and 
Faraday,  who  have  established  the  fact  that  the  real  source 
of  galvanic  electricity  is  not  contact,  but  the  chemical 
action  of  two  heterogeneous  conducting  bodies  ;  that  contact 
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is  only  a  coQdition  most  frequently  necessary,  but  not  always 
indispensable  for  the  manifestation  of  the  electric  signs  - 
that  galvanic  electricity  may  be  pioduced  not  only  by 
the  action  of  a  liquid  upon  a  Bolid — whicli,  it  is  true, 
produces  the  moat  remarkable  electric  phenomena — but 
likewiM  by  the  action  of  two  liquids  upon  each  other,  or 
even  by  gasee  acting  upon  solids  and  liquids.  In  Galvani's 
expeiiment,  the  electricity  is  developed  not  by  the  contact 
of  the  iron,  copper,  and  muscle,  but  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  moisture  of  the  frog's  legs  on  the  pair  of  metals,  and 
more  especially  on  the  iron  wire. 

Every  chemical  action  is  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  of  a  body,  and  consequently 
by  a  liberation  of  electricity.  Where  there  is  no  chemical 
action,  no  electricity  will  be  set  free.  We  may  thus,  for 
instance,  establish  the  most  perfect  contact  between  a  pair 
of  iion  and  copper,  and  immerse  it  into  a  well-conducting 
liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  potash ;  but  nevertheless  the 
pair  remains  inactive,  because  the  liquid  is  incapable  of 
exercising  a  chemical  action  upon  either  of  these  metals. 
Again,  plates  of  gold  and  platinum  may  be  immersed  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  most  delicate  tests  at  our  disposal 
will  give  no  evidence  of  galvanic  action.  But  if  a  drop  of 
hydrochloric  acid  be  now  added,  a  powerful  current  is  set  up, 
flowing  from  tlie  gold  through  the  acid  to  the  platinum. 
This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  nitric  acid  has  no 
chemical  effect  on  gold  or  platinum,  while  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid  attacks  both,  and  mere  especially  the  gold. 

The  metal  which  is  most  attacked  in  a  galvanic  circuit  Is 
called  positive,  and  that  which  is  less  or  not  at  all  attacked, 
n^ative.  The  positive  metal  determines  the  direction  of 
the  current. 

All  metals  are  good  electro-motors — that  is  to  say,  they 
give  rise  to  an  abundant  development  of  free  electricity,  if 
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properly  arranged.  Considerable  diflFerences  exist,  however, 
in  this  respect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal.  Thus 
for  instance,  zinc,  if  combined  with  platinum,  becomes  more 
strongly  charged  with  positive  electricity  than  if  in  contact 
with  copper ;  on  the  other  hand,  copper,  which  in  contact 
with  zinc  becomes  negatively  electrified,  acquires  positive 
electricity  if  combined  with  platinum.  The  following  table 
shows  the  principal  electro-motors  arranged  according  to 
their  polarity,  the  preceding  one  being  positively  electrical  to 
all  the  following  ones  : — 

+  Iron.  Platinum. 

Carbon. 


Zinc. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

Cbld. 

The  greater  the  distance  between  these  several  substances 
the  more  considerable  is  the  galvanic  intensity — a  combina- 
tion of  zinc  and  carbon  being  the  most  active  pair  of  all. 

The  force  which  urges  the  galvanic  ciurent  forwards  is 
considerably  less  than  that  which  propels  a  current  of 
frictional  electricity.  In  a  galvanic  pair  the  two  contrary 
electricities  have  no  diflBculty  in  re-uniting  through  the 
intermediate  liquid  ;  but  such  a  current  could  not  jump  over 
a  perceptible  portion  of  space.  We  may,  however,  give  more 
tension  to  a  galvanic  current  by  uniting  a  number  of  pairs  in 
regular  order,  so  that  the  negative  metal  of  the  first  is  connected 
with  the  positive  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  By  building  up 
a  number  of  such  pairs,  the  galvanic  current  becomes  more 
similar  to  frictional  electricity ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  that 
an  ordinary  electric  machine  would  urge  its  current  across 
an  interval  with  infinitely  greater  force  than  a  thousand 
galvanic  pairs  would  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic 
and  chemical  force  of  galvanism  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  frictional  electricity.  The  latter  is  therefore  said  to 
possess  a  high  degree  of  tension,  and  the  former  an  enormous 
quantity. 
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The  compound  galvanic  circuit  was  invented  by  Volta  in 
1800,  and  is  generally  called  the  voltaic  pile. 

The  original  voltaic  pile  (fig.  19)  consists  e 
three  substances :  viz.,  of  two  metals  which  beet 
with  electricity,  and  an  indifFereut  con- 
ducting body.  It  is  built  up  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — A  copper  disc  is  placed  upon  a 
glass  plate,  a  zinc  disc  upon  the  copper 
disc,  and  a  circular  piece  of  cloth,  flannel, 
or  pasteboard,  soaked  in  water  or  salt- 
water, upon  the  zinc  disc.  A  second 
similar  pair  is  piled  on  the  first,  a  third 
on  the  second,  and  so  on  up  to  twenty  or 
more-  As  soon  as  the  pile  is  in  action, 
the  water  moistening  the  flannel  is  de- 
composed, and  hydrogen  accumulates  *F 
upon  the  copper,  while  oxygen  goes  to 
the  sine. 

If  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to 
the  water,  the  galvanio  action  is  inten- 
sified, partly  because  the  acidulated  liquid 
conducts  lietter  than  ordinary  water,  and 
partly  because  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  re- 
moved aa  soon  as  formed,  as  it  combines 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of 
tiac-t  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  top  or  zinc  end  of  the  pile  ia  called  the  poaitive  pole, 
the  bottom  or  copper  end  of  the  pile  ia  termed  the  negative 
poU.  If  the  two  poles  of  the  pile  be  connected  by  conduct- 
ing wires,  these  latter  become  charged  with  the  electricity 
of  the  poles,  and  we  therefore  have  a  positively  and  negatively 
charged  conductor. 

That  the  force  produced  by  the  voltaic  pile  is  re.ally  elec- 
tricity, is  shown  by  a  large  number  of  facts.     Thus  the  poles 
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of  the  pile  are  seen  to  repel  similarly  electrified  bodies,  and 
to  attract  the  dissimilarly  electrified.  A  Leyden  jar  may  be 
charged  by  connecting  one  of  its  coatings  with  the  positive 
and  the  other  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  pile.  When  the 
two  conducting  wires  are  approached  to  each  other,  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  small  sparks  is  seen  to  pass  between  them; 
when  they  are  made  to  act  on  the  electroscope,  the  gold 
leaves  diverge — the  zinc  end  showing  positive,  and  the 
copper  end  negative,  electricity ;  when  they  are  touched 
with  the  fingers,  an  electric  shock  is  felt  through  the  arms ; 
when  they  are  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the 
latter  is  decomposed,  oxygen  being  attracted  to  the  positive, 
and  hydrogen  to  the  negative  pole  ;  when  they  are  connected 
with  a  magnetised  needle,  this  is  deflected  from  its  previous 
position ;  when  they  are  made  to  touch  a  piece  of  soft  iron, 
this  acquires  magnetic  properties ;  and  when  they  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  thin  wire  of  low  conducting  power,  the 
latter  becomes  incandescent. 

The  electric  current  furnished  by  the  voltaic  pile  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variations ;  and  although  it  may  have 
been  very  strong  at  first,  soon  diminishes  in  strength,  and  at 
last  completely  disappears.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  as  soon  as  the  pile  is  put  into  action  the  water  with 
which  the  conductor  is  moistened  becomes  decomposed, 
whereby  the  surface  of  the  metals  is  altered,  and  their 
heterogeneity  more  or  less  destroyed.  When  in  this  con- 
dition, the  metals  are  said  to  have  acquired  polarisation. 
If  a  liquid  were  used  that  is  incapable  of  decomposition,  no 
galvanic  effect  would  be  caused  ;  so  that  polarisation  is  in- 
evitable. A  fresh  current  is  now  produced — the  polarisation 
current — which  flows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
battery,  and  has,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  neutralise  the 
original  current.  The  longer  the  action  of  the  batteiy  con- 
tinues, the  more  considerable  is  the  decomposition  which 
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takes  place  ;  and  the  polarieation  current,  therefore,  becomes 
at  last  so  strong  that  it  completely  netitraliBeB  the  origioal 
current.     The  action  of  the  battery  is  then  arrested. 

Constant  Batteries. — The  effects  of  polarisation  may  be  to 
It  great  extent  avoided  by  ueing  two  conducting  liquids 
which  are  separated  by  a  permeable  membrane  or  a  porous 
vase,  instead  of  one  liquid  only.  In  such  batteries  the  water 
is  decomposed,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  voltaic  pile;  but  the 
hydrogen  is  bound  again  as  soon  as  set  free,  whereby  the 
polarity  of  the  plates  is  preserved  for  a  longer  time  than  in 
the  original  arrangement.  Batteries  of  this  kind  are  there- 
fore called  constant  batteries.  Each  such  battery  consists  of 
five  subftances :  viz.  Ist,  a  metal  which  is  attacked,  and  at 
the  expense  of  which  the  electricity  is  produced ;  this  is 
generally  zinc,  and  forms  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  ; 
2nd,  a  substance  which  attacks  the  zinc,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally an  acid ;  3rd,  a  porous  diaphragm ;  4tb,  a  depolarising 
body,  generally  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  and  5th,  a 
collector  which  is  not  attacked,  such  aa  copper,  platinum,  or 
carbon,  and  which  forms  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 
Any  number  of  such  pairs  may  be  combined  to  form  a  pile. 

Becqnerefe  Battery. — The  very  great  merit  of  having 
constructed  the  first  constant  battery  belongs  to  M.  Bec- 
querel,  who  proposed  to  immerse  copper  as  well  as  zinc  in  a 
special  liqidd,  both  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
porous  diaphragm  which  allows  communication  between  the 
two  liquids.  Becquerel's  pair  (fig.  20,  p.  26) is  contained  in 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  v,  of  glass  or  porcelain  ;  a  cylinder  of  zinc, 
z,  is  placed  in  tiis  vessel,  and  acidulated  water  filled  into  the 
space  between  the  vessel  and  the  zinc.  In  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  of  zinc  is  placed  a  bladder,  b,  containing  a  hollow 
c<^per  cylinder,  c,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate.  At  the  bottom  of  the  copper  cylinder  is  some 
nnd,  «,  to  keep  it  steady.     When  the  poles  of  this  pair,  pn. 
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are  coimected,  both  the  water  and  the  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  are  decomposed.  One  part  of  the  liberated  oxygen 
combines  with  the  rinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  which  com- 
bines again  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
another  part  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water ;  and  finally,  a  thin  film  of  copper  is  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper  cylinder,  which  is,  therefore,  not 
altered.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Becquerel's  battery 
most  filmishamuch  more  constant  current  than  the  ordinary 
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Voltaic  pile.  In  Becquerel's  battery  zinc  is  the  negative, 
and  copper  the  positive  pole. 

Electro-therapeutists  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
Becquerel  for  having  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of 
the  constant  battery.  Becquerel's  arrangement,  with  certain 
modifications  introduced  subsequently  by  other  physicists,  is 
still  the  only  really  conRtant  battery  in  existence,  and  the 
one  that  is  more  useful  than  any  other  for  the  medical  appli- 
cation of  electricity. 

DanieWs  battery  (fig.  21,  p.  27)  is  a  modification  of 
Becquerel's,  and  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  a,  immersed  in 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  eight  parts  of 
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water  ;  and  a  copper  cylinder,  6,  placed  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphat*.  The  chemical  decomposition  which 
takes  place  in  this  pair  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Becqiierel's  ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  diaphragm  of  porous 
earthenware,  which  is  not  bo  easily  spoilt  aa  one  of  bladder, 
and  which  can  be  conveniently  employed  in  the  form  of  a 
v-esael ;  besides  which  the  zinc  of  the  pair  is  amalgamated, 
which  prevents  its  being  attacked  at  a  time  when  the  poles  of 
the  battery  are  not  united  by  a  conductor,  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  ■  the   effect  of  the  zinc   in  the  production   of 
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electricity.  The  ordinary  zinc  of  commerce  is  impure  from  the 
admixture  of  other  metals,  and  its  surface  is  therefore  never 
completely  homogeneous.  This  gives  rise  to  local  galvanic 
cunwits  when  it  is  immersed  in  acidulated  water,  whereby  the 
metal  is  rapidly  destroyed.  By  amalgamation  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  is  rendered  pure  and  homogeneous,  and  it  becomes 
more  strongly  positive  than  it  was  before.  The  best  way  to 
amalgamate  zinc  is  to  immerse  it  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
after  which  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
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is  painted  over  it  witli  a  camel-hair  brush.  The  solution  of 
mercujj  is  made  by  gently  heating  four  parts  of  mercury 
in  five  parts  of  nitric  and  fifteen  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
after  which  twenty  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to 
the  Qiisture. 


Damell's  battery  is  distinguished  for  its  constancy,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  kept  in  order.  In  course  of  time, 
however,   the  porous  diaphragm    becomes  obstructed  wit^ 
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crjEtals  of  Bxilphate  of  zinc,  and  therefore  offers  more  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  current ;  besides  which,  by  the 
precipitation  of  copper  in  a  finely  divided  state  on  the  zinc, 
local  currents  are  formed,  by  which  the  zinc  ia  further  at- 
tacked, and  the  constancy  of  the  battery  impaired.  It  has 
therefore  to  be  cleaned,  and  requires  a  fresh  supply  of  cupric 
sulphate  from  time  to  time. 

Groves  Battery. — In  Grove's  battery,  which  is  one  of  the 
meet  powerful  that  have  been  constructed,  the  copper  is  re- 
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placed  by  platinum,  which  forms  the  positive  pole,  and  the 
solution  of  cnpric  sulphate  by  nitric  acid.  Amalgamated 
rinc  is  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ten  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  and  both  liquids  are  separated  by  a  poroua 
diaphragm  of  unglazed  porcelain.  Nitric  acid  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  oxygen,  whereby  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  increased,  and  is  a  better  conductor  than  cupric 
nilpbate,  eo  that  the  current  ia  more  easily  transmitted. 
The  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  water  is 
not  set  free  upon  the  platinum,  but  changes  nitric  acid  into 
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nitrous  acid ;  while  zinc  is  osidieed  by  the  naacent  osygeo, 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  remalDs  in  Bolution.  The  action  of 
this  battery  is  arrested  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by 
further  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nitric 
acid ;  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off,  which  are  most  irri- 
tating to  the  air-passages,  and  at  last  the  acid  enters  into 
ebullition.  Grove's  battery  is  therefore  not  suited  for  medical 
practice. 

BuTisen'a  Battery  differs  from  Grove's  in  this  particular, 
tliat  carbon,  which  is  more  negative  and  much  cheaper  than 
platinum,  is  substituted  for  the  latter  metal.     In  the  original 
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battery  a  cylinder  of  carbon,  which  is  open  at  the  bottom,  is 
placed  in  a  cylinder  of  glass,  and  a  porous  diaphragm  of  un- 
glazed  porcelain,  containing  the  zinc,  is  placed  in  the  cylinder 
of  carbon ;  nitric  acid  is  then  filled  in  between  the  glass  and 
the  carbon,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  the  porous  dia- 
phragm containing  the  zinc.  Bunsen's  battery  has  lately 
been  considerably  modified,  and  constitutes  now  one  of  the 
most  useful  arrangements  for  medical  practice.  In  this 
battery  carbon  is  the  positive,  and  zinc  the  negative  pole. 

In  Smee's  pair,  plates  of  platinised  silver  or  platinum  are 
substituted  for  carbon.  Metals  are  platinised  by  immersing 
them  in  a  solution  of  chloride   of  platinimi.     Experience 
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shows  that  thereby  the  hydrogen  is  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vented from  adhering  to  the  negative  metals,  so  that  polari- 
sation is  not  so  rapidly  produced  as  it  would  be  otherwise. 
Smee's  pair  has  only  one  exciting  liquid,  viz.,  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  ¥»th  seven  parts  of  water,  and  is  not  nearly  as 
constant  as  Daniell's.  Silver  is  the  positive,  and  zinc  the 
negative  pole  of  Smee's  battery. 

In  Boulay*8  baMery  the  copper  is  immersed,  not  in  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  but  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate  ; 
while  the  zinc  is  immersed,  not  in  diluted  acid,  but  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  flower  of  sulphur.  Both  liquids  are  separated  by  a 
porous  membrane.  The  chemical  action  which  goes  on  in 
this  battery  is  as  follows  : — Water  is  decomposed  as  usual, 
whereupon  oxygen  goes  to  the  zinc  to  form  zinc-oxide,  and 
to  the  sodium  to  form  protoxide  of  sodium ;  while  chlorine 
goes  to  the  zinc  to  form  zinc-chloride.  The  hydrogen 
which  is  set  free  is  attracted  to  the  copper ;  but  before  it 
arrives  there,  it  is  met  by  the  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate 
and  nitrate  of  potassium ;  cupric  sulphate  is  decomposed 
ari  in  Daniell's  battery,  the  reduced  copper  being  deposited 
on  the  copper  pole.  Oxygen  and  part  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid 
proceed  towards  the  zinc,  which  they  transform  into  zinc- 
sulphate  ;  another  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  however, 
combines  with  the  protoxide  of  potassium  of  the  nitre, 
forming  sulphate  of  potassium,  whereby  a  certain  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  which  has  considerable  power  as  an 
electro-motor.  According  to  M.  Boulay  this  battery  will 
remain  in  working  condition  for  eighteen  months  consecu- 
tively, without  there  being  any  necessity  to  recharge  it,  and 
it  is  used  for  working  the  great  organ  of  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-Paris  with  satisfactory  results. 
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Mari^Davy  h&e  invented  four  different  kiods  of  constant 
batt«ries,  viz.,  one  with  neutral  sulphate  of  mercury,  another 
with  acid  sulphate  of  mercury,  a  third  with  sulphate  of  lead) 
and  a  fourth  with  chloride  of  silver. 

a.  The  netitrtd  sulphate  of  mercury  battery  conaiste  of 
carbon,  c,  immersed  in  a  paste  formed  of  the  neutral  sul- 
phate, contained  in  a  porous  vase,  D, 
and  of  an  external  cylinder  of  zinc,  z, 
which  is  contained  in  an  external  vase, 
T,  surrounded  by  water.  The  neutral 
sulphate  of  mercury  is  by  water  re- 
solved into  a  soluble  acid  salt,  and  an 
insoluble  basic  salt.  From  this  the 
mercury  passes  off  to  the  zinc,  which 

Fio.  2s.  is  thus  kept  amalgamated.    Oxygen 

and  sulphuric  acid  are  set  &ee  and  combine  with  the  zinc ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  nascent  hydro- 
gen to  form  water,  metallic  mercury  and  oxide  of  mercury 
being  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  porous  vase. 

b.  The  add  sulphate  of  mercury  battery  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding  one,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  acid 
salt  is  substituted  for  the  neutral  salt  of  mercury.  The 
acid  salt  is  not  only  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  alno  con- 
tains more  sulphuric  acid  than  the  neutral  one,  the  formula 
for  the  former  being  HgS0*  +  2SO»,  while  that  for  the 
latter  is  HgSO*.  From  this  it  results  that  the  acid  sulphate 
of  mercury  battery  gives  a  stronger  current  than  the  neutral 
salt  battery ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is,  just  on  account  of  this 
circumstance,  not  very  constant. 

c.  The  sulphate  of  lead  battery  consists  of  a  zinc  plate,  z, 
and  a  copper  plate,  c,  separated  by  a  porous  vase,  and 
immersed  into  a  paste  of  sulphate  of  lead,  to  which  some 
chloride  of  sodium  has  been  added.  Sulphate  of  lead  i^ 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  for  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  not 
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len  than  31,062  parts  of  water  are  required  to  disaolve  one 
part  of  Biilpbat«  of  lead.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  current 
furnished  by  this  batter;  ia  very  feeble,  but  very  constant. 

d.  The  chloride  of  silver  battery  was  invented  by  Marie- 
Davy  in  1859,'  and  it  therefore  appears  singular  that  the 
credit  of  its  construction,  such  as  it  is,  should  have  been 
claimed  nine  years  later  by  Dr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,*  and  IM. 
PincuB,*  of  Konigsberg.     It  consists  of  a  rod  of  zinc  (z\  and 


Fio.  20.— Chltiride  of  SilTcr  Balti-ry. 
a  silver  cup,  or  muslin  bag,  containing  chloride  of  silver  (v), 
which  is  suspended  on  a  silver  wire,  bi)th  being  immersed 
into  salt  water  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Argentic  chloride 
is  a  dark  greyish  powder,  which  is  totally  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is,  however,  reduced  by  the  nascent  liyclrogen,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  formed  and  metallic  silver  beiu)^  deposited  in  a 
finely  pulverised  state  in  the  cup  or  bag.  The  action  of  the 
battery  is  arrested  when  all  the  chloride  of  silver  has  been 
reduced. 

Amongst  the  more  recently  invented  batteries,  Leclanche's 
1  ComptM  cendui,  1B68,  vol.  livii,  p.  794. 

*  PaggendorfTB  AddbUd,  toI.  cuzt.  IBSS,  p.  167- 

*  CoDiptia  rendiu,  Tol.  xlix.  IB&g. 
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has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  aad  attentioQ.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Leclanch4's  arrangement  ib  the  most  con- 
'  Btant  which  is  known,  as  far  as  the  length  of  time  is  concerned 
during  which  action  ie  still  perceptible.  During  our  recent 
stay  in  Paris,  M.  Tripier  showed  us  a  Leclanch^,  which  had 
been  charged  four  years  i^o,  and  had  never  been  touched 
since,  but  which  still  gave  signs  of  considerable  galvanic 
activity.     The  Leclanch^  pair  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  zinc 


Fio.  27.— Lednaehi'i  Bntteiy. 

immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  a  rod  of  gas-carbon  packed  with  coarsely  powdered  gas- 
carbon  and  small  pieces  of  pyrolusite  (native  peroxide  of 
manganese)  in  a  porous  cell.  The  vase  is  closed  with  a 
cover,  through  which  the  rod  of  carbon  may  pass,  and  which 
has  two  small  openings  for  allowing  the  access  of  air  and 
the  escape  of  the  hydrogen  and  ammonia  formed  by  the 
electrolytic  action  of  the  battery.  The  chemical  prooess 
which  takes  place  in  Leclanch^'s  pair  is  therefore  the  fol- 
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lowing :  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  decom- 
posed, chlorine  combines  with  the  zinc,  hydrogen  is  absorbed 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  pyrolusite,  and  ammonia  is  set  free. 
This  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the  water ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
water  is  saturated  with  it,  the  ammonia  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  through  the  apertures  of  the  cover.  Leclanche's 
pair  gives  an  abundant  supply  of  electricity.  According  to 
Beetz,  its  electro-motor  power  is  1.167,  Daniell's  power  being 
put  at  1 . 

Prince  BagratiorCa  constant  battery  consists  of  zinc  and 
copper  immersed  in  a  vase  filled  with  earth,  which  latter  is 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  Water  Battery. — Extensive  water  batteries  have  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Crosse,  Noad,  and  Gassiot.  Crosse's 
battery  consists  of  2,500  copper  and  zinc  cylinders,  immersed 
in  water,  enclosed  in  glass  jars,  insulated  on  glass  stands,  and 
well  protected  from  dust  and  light.  Thirty  of  these  pairs 
give  a  slight  spark  ;  130  open  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electro- 
meter about  half  an  inch  ;  250  cause  the  gold  leaves  to 
strike  their  sides;  500  slightly  cauterise  the  skin;  1,200 
give  a  powerful  shock.  When  the  opposite  poles  of  2,400 
pairs  are  connected  with  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  a 
battery  of  Leyden  jars,  a  continual  charge  is  kept  up,  eacli 
discharge  being  accompanied  with  a  loud  report  which  may 
lie  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  discharges  pierce 
stout  leather  paper  and  deflagrate  silver  leaf,  while  light  sub- 
stances are  attracted  from  a  distance  of  some  inches.  Gassiot's 
water  battery  is  even  more  powerful,  and  consists  of  3,520 
pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  cylinders. 

These  batteries  require  nothing  but  the  addition  of  or- 
dinary water  to  make  up  for  that  which  is  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  years.  They  are, 
however,  totally  unfit  for  medical  use,  partly  because  they 
take  up  a  very  large  space  and  are  very  troublesome  to  build 

D  2 
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up,  and  partly  because  their  electrolytic  and  catalytic  effects 
are  very  insignificant,  owing  to  the  bad  conducting  power  of 
the  water.  The  current  has  therefore  to  overcome  an  im- 
mense resistance  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  poles ;  and  thus 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  electricity  that  is  developed 
is  checked  in  its  passage,  while  the  small  quantity  which 
})asse3  is  in  a  high  state  of  tension.  For  medical  use,  how- 
ever, just  the  opposite  is  required,  viz.  a  large  quantity  and 
comparatively  little  tension. 

The  constant  batteries,  arranged  for  medical  use,  will  be 
described  in  the  third  chapter. 

A  combination  of  two  metals  immersed  in  or  moistened 
by  a  liquid,  is  called  an  open  circuit.  The  circuit  is  clos^ 
if  the  two  metals  be  connected,  apart  from  the  liquid,  by 
me^ns  of  a  metal  wire,  which  latter  is  called  the  conjunctive 
wire  or  arch.  This  wire  is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity 
than  the  liquid,  and  the  two  contrary  electricities,  therefore, 
which  are  liberated  by  the  electro-motive  force,  travel 
towards  each  other  through  this  wire  to  neutralise  each 
other.  The  production  of  electricity  in  a  galvanic  pair 
being  continuous,  the  conjunctive  wire  is  therefore  traversed 
by  a  continuous  galvanic  cuirent,  as  long  as  any  chemical 
action  takes  place  in  tlie  pair. 

Any  current  furnished  by  a  galvanic  battery,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  coil  of  wires  and  a  magnet,  is  a  continuous 
current ;  but  a  constant  current  is  only  that  kind  of  con- 
tinuous current  which  is  furnished  by  the  constant  batteries. 
Thus,  the  old  voltaic  pile  furnishes  a  continuous,  but  not 
a  constant,  current ;  whilst  Daniell's  and  Bunsen's  batteiies 
yield  a  constant  current,  which  of  course  is  at  the  same  time 
continuous. 

Direction  of  the  Current. — In  each  galvanic  pair  there 
are  two  currents,  viz.  a  positive  one  travelling  towards  the 
negative  pole,  and  a  negative  one  travelling  towards  the 
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podtive  pole.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  however,  it  has 
been  generally  agreed  to  take  only  the  positive  current  into 
consideration*  The  easiest  way  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
corrent  in  any  galvanic  battery,  is  to  electrolyse  water.  The 
poBitive  pole  is  that  one  where  a  copper  wire  becomes  oxidised 
and  loses  its  brightness ;  and  the  negative  pole  is  that  one 
where  the  metallic  lustre  remains,  and  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
gas  are  seen  to  rise. 

Derived  Currents. — If  in  a  closed  circuit  two  points  be 
connected  by  an  additional  conductor,  a  portion  of  the 
ciurrent  is  drawn  oflF  or  *  derived '  by  the  latter.  The  current, 
as  it  existed  before  the  derivation  was  established,  is  teimed 
the  primitive  current ;  the  additional  conductor,  derivation 
tvirej  and  the  portion  of  the  current  that  passes  by  this 
wire,  the  derived  current.  The  intensity  of  a  derived 
current  is,  of  course,  much  more  feeble  than  that  of  the 
primitive  current. 

Electrolysis. — Nicholson  and  Carlisle  discovered,  in  1800, 
that  a  voltaic  current  may  decompose  water  at  a  distance 
from  its  place  of  generation.  When  the  conducting  wires 
of  the  voltaic  pile  are  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing 
water,  it  is  found  that  the  ([uantity  of  water  is  gradually 
diminished,  and  that  oxygen  is  attracted  to  the  positive  pole, 
where  the  current  enters,  while  hydrogen  appears  at  the 
negative  pole,  where  the  ciurrent  leaves  the  li([ui(l.  Again, 
if  a  solution  of  table-salt  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  not  only  the  water,  but  also  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
are  decomposed  ;  and  chlorine  and  oxygen  accumulate  at  the 
positive,  while  hydrogen  and  sodium  go  to  the  negative  pole. 
A  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  immersed  into  the  solution, 
will  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  direction  of  the  current ; 
at  the  negative  pole,  where  alkalies  appear,  the  blue  colour 
will  be  rendered  mor^  intense ;  while  at  the  positive  pole, 
where  acids  are  set  free,  the  paper  is  reddened.     If  a  solution 
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nitrous  acid ;  while  zinc  ie  oxidised  by  the  nascent  oxygen, 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  remains  in  solution.  The  action  of 
this  battery  is  arrested  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by 
further  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nitric 
acid ;  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off,  which  are  most  irri- 
tating to  the  air-passages,  and  at  last  the  acid  ent«rs  into 
ebullition.  Grove's  battery  is  therefore  not  suited  for  medical 
practice. 

Bunsen's  Batteiy  differs  from  (xrove's  in  this  particular, 
that  carbon,  which  is  more  negative  and  much  cheaper  than 
platinum,  is  substituted  for  the  latter  metal.     In  the  original 
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battery  a  cylinder  of  carbon,  which  is  open  at  the  bottom,  is 
placed  in  a  cylinder  of  glass,  and  a  porous  diaphragm  of  un- 
glazed  porcelain,  containing  the  zinc,  is  placed  in  the  cylinder 
of  carbon ;  nitric  acid  is  then  filled  in  between  the  glass  and 
the  carbon,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  the  porous  dia- 
phragm containing  the  zinc.  Hunsen's  battery  has  lately 
been  considerably  modified,  and  constitutes  now  one  of  the 
most  useful  arrangements  for  medical  practice.  In  this 
battery  carbon  is  the  positive,  and  zinc  the  negative  pole. 

In  Smee^B  pair,  plates  of  platinised  silver  or  platinum  are 
substituted  for  carbon.  Metals  are  platinised  by  immersing 
them  in  a  solution  of  chloride   of  platiniun.     Experience 
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positive  pole.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  however,  it  has 
been  generally  agreed  to  take  only  the  positive  current  into 
consideration.  The  easiest  way  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  any  galvanic  battery,  is  to  electrolyse  water.  The 
positive  pole  is  that  one  where  a  copper  wire  becomes  oxidised 
and  loses  its  brightness ;  and  the  negative  pole  is  that  one 
where  the  metallic  lustre  remains,  and  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
gas  are  seen  to  rise. 

Derived  Currents. — If  in  a  closed  circuit  two  points  be 
connected  by  an  additional  conductor,  a  portion  of  the 
current  is  drawn  ofiF  or  *  derived '  by  the  latter.  The  current, 
as  it  existed  before  the  derivation  was  established,  is  termed 
the  primitive  current ;  the  additional  conductor,  derivation 
wire^  and  the  portion  of  the  current  that  passes  by  this 
wire,  the  derived  current.  The  intensity  of  a  derived 
current  is,  of  course,  much  more  feeble  than  that  of  the 
primitive  current. 

Electrolysis. — Nicholson  and  Carlisle  discovered,  in  1800, 
that  a  voltaic  current  may  decompose  water  at  a  distance 
from  its  place  of  generation.  When  the  conducting  wires 
of  th^  voltaic  pile  are  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing 
water,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  water  is  gradually 
diminished,  and  that  oxygen  is  attracted  to  the  positive  pole, 
where  the  ciuTent  enters,  while  hydrogen  appears  at  the 
negative  pole,  where  the  current  leaves  the  liciuid.  Again, 
if  a  solution  of  table-salt  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  not  only  the  water,  but  also  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
are  decomposed  ;  and  chlorine  and  oxygen  accumulate  at  the 
positive,  while  hydrogen  and  sodium  go  to  the  negative  pole. 
A  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  immersed  into  the  solution, 
will  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  direction  of  the  current ; 
at  the  negative  pole,  where  alkalies  appear,  the  blue  colour 
will  be  rendered  mor^  intense ;  while  at  the  positive  pole, 
where  acids  are  set  free,  the  paper  is  reddened.     If  a  solution 
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up,  and  partly  because  their  electrolytic  and  catalytic  effecta 
are  very  insignificant,  owing  to  tlie  bad  conducting  power  of 
the  water.  The  current  has  therefore  to  overcome  an  im- 
meuEe  resistance  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  poles ;  and  thus 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  electricity  that  is  deveIoi>ed 
is  checked  in  its  passage,  while  tlie  small  quantity  which 
passes  is  In  a  high  state  of  tension.  For  medical  use,  how- 
ever, just  the  opposite  is  required,  viz.  a  large  quantity  and 
comparatively  little  tension. 

The  constant  batteries,  arranged  for  medical  use,  will  be 
described  in  the  third  chapter. 

A  combination  of  two  metals  immersed  in  or  moistened 
by  a  liquid,  is  called  an  open  circuit.  The  circuit  is  cloned 
if  the  two  metals  be  connected,  apart  from  the  liquid,  by 
means  of  a  metal  wire,  which  latter  is  called  the  conjunctive 
wire  or  arch.  This  wire  is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity 
than  the  liquid,  and  the  two  contrary  electricities,  therefore, 
which  are  liljerated  by  the  eleclro-motive  force,  travel 
towards  each  other  through  this  wire  to  neutralise  each 
other.  The  production  of  electiicity  in  a  galvanic  pair 
being  continuous,  the  conjunctive  wire  is  tlierefore  traversed 
by  a  continuous  galvanic  current,  ae  long  as  any  chemical 
action  takes  place  in  the  pair. 

Any  current  furnished  by  a  galvanic  Uittery,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  coil  of  wires  and  a  maj^et,  is  a  coniinuouB 
cmTent ;  but  a  cojuitant  current  is  only  that  kind  of  oaa>- 
(inuous  current  which  is  furnished  by  the  vtmstmit  batt«r]et. 
Thus,  the  old  voltaic  pile  fuinishes  a  continuous,  but  not 
a  constant,  current;  whilst  Daoiell's  and  Bunsen's 
yield  a  constant  current,  which  of  coune  ^' 
continuous. 

Jiirection  o/  the  Current, — In 
are  two  currents,  viz.  a  podtivr 
negative  pole,  and  a  negr 
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positive  pole.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  faoweierr  it  has 
been  generally  agreed  to  take  only  the  positive  current  into 
consideratiou.  The  easiest  way  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
cmrent  in  any  galvanic  battery,  is  to  eleetrolyse  water.  The 
positive  pole  is  that  one  wbereacoppcrwirehetomaoiidised 
and  loses  its  brightness ;  and  the  negative  pole  is  that  one 
where  the  metallic  lustre  remains,  and  bubbles  of  hydR^en 
gas  are  seen  to  rise. 

Derived  Currents, — ^If  in  a  closed  circuit  two  poiob  hf 
connected  by  an  additional  conductor,  s  portion  of  tfae 
current  is  drawn  off  or '  derived '  by  the  latt«r.  The  cnrmil, 
as  it  existed  before  the  derivation  was  e«tatiti«hed,  a  tenatd 
the  primitive  current ;  the  additional  oondtkctor,  iUriraty>n 
wire,  and  the  portion  of  the  cuneot  that  ftssa  hj  tins 
wire,  the  tUrivcd  citrrenl.  Tha  inteiai^  of  ■  i^nrtd 
current  is,  of  course,  much  more  feeble  thu  tktt  of  the 
primitive  current. 

£iectroii/«i.8.— Nicliolson  and  Carlisle  iacBrend,  in  1600, 
that  a  voltaic  current  may  decompw  nter  tl  «  diiluiee 
rirom  its  place  of  generation.  Whro  the  tMiaetio^  wiiwi 
of  the  voltaic  pile  are  immersMl  in  a  resel  eoBtaiBinw 
w»ter,  it  is  fonnil  that  Uip  quaLlitr  of  nter  tg  sradwally 
diminished,  and  that  oxygen  i*  jtiocW  lu  i>  poiiiire  oole 
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of  potassic  iodide  and  starch  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  current,  a  blue  colour  will  appear  at  the  positive  pole 
where  iodine  is  set  free,  while  at  the  negative  pole  the, 
solution  remains  colourless.  By  using  this  decomposing 
power  of  the  voltaic  current,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made,  in 
1807,  his  great  discoveries  concerning  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  fixed  alkalies,  which  he  resolved  into  metals  and 
oxygen.  Faraday  afterwards  thoroughly  investigated  the 
whole  subject,  and  proposed  the  following  terms  in  connexion 
with  it : — Electrolysis  means  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
as  distinguished  from  analysis,  or  ordinary  chemical  decom- 
position. Electrolytes  are  chemical  compounds  which  may 
be  decomposed  by  electricity  ;  electrodes  (ways  of  electricity) 
are  the  extremities  of  the  metallic  conductors  through  which 
the  current  enters  into,  and  passes  out  of,  the  electrolyte. 
The  positive  electrode  is  the  anode,  and  the  negative  the 
cathode.  The  elements  which  appear  at  the  electrodes,  are 
ions ;  those  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  current  of 
positive  electricity,  and  are  evolved  at  the  cathode,  such  as 
hydrogen,  the  metals,  and  the  basic  radicles  generally,  are 
cations  or  electro-positive  bodies ;  while  those  which  travel 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  negative  electricity,  and 
are  evolved  at  the  anode — such  as  oxygen,  clUorine,  iodine, 
bromine — and  acid  radicles  generally,  are  anions  or  electro- 
negative bodies.  The  electrolytic  effect  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  metals,  and  the  number  of  pairs 
of  which  the  battery  is  composed. 

Substances  which  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  one  element, 
and  of  two  or  more  equivalents  of  another  element,  are  no 
electrolytes.  Chlorides,  for  instance,  such  as  chloride  of 
sodium  or  potassium,  'can  be  easily  decomposed ;  while 
perchlorides,  such  as  the  perchloride  of  platinum,  resist  the 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  ammonia,  are  no  electrolytes,  for  the  same  reason,  but 
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they  may  be  decomposed  if  water  be  added  to  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  diluted  nitric  acid  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  current,  the  water  is  decomposed ;  and  hydrogen, 
which  is  developed  at  the  negative  pole,  combines  with  part 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  to  form  water 
and  nitrous  acid ;  while  oxygen  appears  at  the  positive  pole. 
In  the  same  manner,  diluted  ammonia  may  be  decomposed, 
as  oxygen  which  is  liberated  at  the  positive  pole  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  to  form  water,  whereby 
nitrogen  is  set  free.  This  is,  however,  not  direct,  but 
secondary  electrolysis. 

On  the  whole,  very  few  chemical  compounds  can  transmit 
a  galvanic  current  without  being  decomposed  by  it ;  but  in 
order  to  be  electrolysed,  the  smallest  particles  of  these 
bodies  must  be  freely  movable  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  obey  the  laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repul- 
sion ;  and  they  must  therefore  be  gases,  liquids,  or  semi- 
solids. 

In  1866  and  1867, 1  made  a  series  of  microscopical  obser- 
vations on  the  changes  which  animal  structures  undergo, 
imder  the  influence  of  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  galvanic 
current.  This  department  of  microscopical  research  had 
before  then  been  quite  neglected  ;  and  knowing  the  powerful 
electrolytic  eflfects  of  the  constant  battery,  I  expected  to^ 
arrive  at  some  curious  results  in  undertaking  these  investi- 
gations. 

I  have  studied  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  muscular 
fibres  and  tendons,  cartilages  and  bones,  liver  and  pancreas, 
spleen  and  thyroid  body,  kidneys  and  suprarenal  capsules, 
testicles,  breasts  and  ovaries.  The  general  result  of  these 
investigations  has  been  that  no  anirtial  tissue  iclaitever  can 
ivithstaml  the  disinter/ rating  effect  of  the  negative  pole,  and 
that  the  force  arul  rapidity  with  which  this  disintegration 
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is  brougJU  about  are  directly  proportional  to  tks  electro- 
motive force  which  is  employed,  and  to  the  softness  and 
vasoulaTity  of  the  structures  acted  upon.  Thus  ten  cells  of 
a  battery  have  a  more  thorough  and  rapid  effect  than  five, 
fifteen  more  than  ten,  and  bo  on ;  while,  as  regards  the 
tissues,  those  containing  most  water,  such  as  the  muscles, 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  spleen,  &c.,  are  more  rapidly  disin- 
tegrated than  those  which  contain  less  fluid.  Bonex  and 
teeth  withstand  the  actioQ  of  the  current  for  a  considerable 
time. 

A  curious  and  novel  circumstance  forced  itself  early  on  my 


attention ,  and  this  was,  that  the  electrolytic  effect  of  the 
negative  pole  on  animal  tissues  was  mainly  composed  of  two 
different  elements,  viz.  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
nascent  hydrogen,  which  was,  imder  the  microscope,  seen  to 
rise  m  innumerable  bubbles  as  soon  as  the  circuit  was  closed, 
and  to  force  itself,  as  it  were,  between  the  structural  elements 
of  the  tissues,  driving  their  fibres  mechanically  asunder ; 
and  secondly,  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  alkalies,  soda, 
potash,  and  lime,  which,  together  with  hydrogen,  are  de- 
veloped at  the  negative  pole  of  the  batteiy. 
Ko  galvanic  heat  is  produced  if  the  current  be  applied  in 
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such  a  manner  that  the  whole  body,  or  part  of  the  body,  or 
animal  liquids,  are  placed  within  the  circuit  of  the  battery ; 
as  is  done,  for  instance,  if  a  needle  connected  with   the  ne- 
gative pole  is  inserted  into  the  depth  of  a  tumour,  while  a 
moistened   conductor  connected   with   the  positive  pole  is 
placed  outside  on  the  skin.     This  is  proved  by  the  following 
experiment: — I  immersed  the  two  electrodes  at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  into  blood,  thus  letting  the  current 
travel  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole,  and  vice  veraa^ 
and  I  then  read  off  the  temperature  at  the  poles  as  well 
as  in  the  liquid  itself,  on  a  Negi-etti  and  Zambra's  thermo- 
meter, the  bulb  of  which  was  in  the  liquid,  and  which  allows 
variations  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  be  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.     It  was  seen  that  whether  I  used  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  fifty  cells  of  the  battery,  no  elevation 
of  temperature  took  place.     The  eflfects  of  a  current  admi- 
nistered in  this  way  are  therefore  simply  electrolytic,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  galvanic  cautery. 

Seeing  that  such  powerful  effects  were  produced  at  the 
negative  pole  on  dead  organic  structures,  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  enquire  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  same  in 
the  living  body.  Having  procured  some  corpora  vilia^  viz. 
frogs  and  rabbits,  I  found  that  the  effects  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identical  with  those  obtained  on  dead  tissues  ;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  warm-blooded  animal  the 
action  was  more  rapid  and  energetic,  which  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  water  at  a  temperature  of  98°  conducts  elec- 
tricity better  than  water  at  60**.  While,  however,  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  current  were  nearly  the  same  in 
dead  and  living  structures,  considerable  changes  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  were  observed  as  proximate  and 
remote  sequelae  of  such  operations  in  living  animals. 

It  was  then    observed  that  needles  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  could  be  inserted  into,  and  re- 
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moved  from,  the  body  without  causing  any  loss  of  blood ; 
that  the  current  used  did  not  appear  to  give  much  pain  to 
the  animal  beyond  what  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
needles  to  the  skin ;  and  that  the  parts  operated  upon  shrank 
sensibly  after  the  operation,  but  that  there  was  neither  in- 
flanmiation,  suppuration,  nor  sloughing.  If  the  current  was 
made  to  act  upon  blood-vessels,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
filled  with  a  foreign  body,  due  to  disintegration  of  the  blood, 
and  round  which  afterwards  a  slow  deposition  of  lamellated 
fibrine  took  place  ;  they  were  thus  changed  into  solid  strings 
wherever  the  current  had  been  made  to  act.  It  appeared 
fair  to  conclude  from  these  observations,  that  the  current 
could  be  safely  and  successfully  applied  to  such  parts  of  the 
body  where  shrinking  and  disintegration  of  tissue  and  obli- 
teration of  blood-vessels  might  be  required  for  surgical 
purposes. 

The  sores  which  are  produced  in  the  skin  by  the  negative 
pole  resemble  those  caused  by  caustic  potash ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  cicatrices,  for  these  latter  have  no  ten- 
dency to  contract,  but  are  soft  and  become  gradually  similar 
to  the  surrounding  skin,  so  that  after  some  time  no  scar  is 
perceptible,  unless  the  action  was  originally  very  prolonged 
and  very  powerful. 

The  immediate  eflfect  of  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
any  animal  liquid  is,  that  the  anode  is  oxidised  and  chlori- 
nated, and  from  a  metal  changed  into  a  metallic  salt,  since 
no  metal  can  resist  the  eflfects  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  in 
their  nascent  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  metals  are  not 
changed  by  hydrogen  or  free  alkali,  and  the  cathode 
therefore  retains  its  bright  metallic  aspect,  whatever  may  be 
the  power  of  the  current  used,  or  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  action  is  kept  up.  In  using  the  cathode,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  introduce  any  foreign  substance  into  the 
liquid,  but  only  alter  its  composition ;  while,  by  using  the 
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anode,  we  may  introduce  into  it  salts  of  iron,  copper,  silver, 
gold,  or  any  other  metals  used  as  directors,  and  which 
combine  with  the  albumen  to  form  albuminates. 

The  following  phenomena  are  observed  when  the  albumen 
of  an  egg  is  subjected  to  electrolysis : — On  immersing  a  steel 
needle  connected  with  the  cathode,  and  another  steel  needle 
connected  with  the  anode,  into  the  liquid,  a  peculiar  substance 
is  formed  round  the  cathode,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  a 
coagulum  or  clot,  but  is  in  reality  no  clot,  but  a  sort  of 
lace-like  jelly-froth,  which  consists  of  the  smallest  particles 
of  albumen,  mechanically  disintegrated  by  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  and  chemically  altered  by  the  evolution  of  free 
alkali,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  shown  by  it«  eflfects  on 
litmus  and  turmeric-paper.  The  principal  salines  found  in 
the  egg-albumen  are  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates 
of  soda,  potash  and  lime.  These  are  decomposed ;  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  appearing  at  the 
positive  pole,  while  soda,  potash  and  lime  are  set  free  at  the 
negative  pole.  An  entirely  different  eifect  from  that  at  the 
cathode  is  therefore  produced  at  the  anode,  where  the  steel 
needle  is  oxidised  ;  and  by  the  development  of  chlorine  and 
of  sulphiu*ic  and  phosphoric  acid,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
chloride  of  iron  are  formed.  These  salts  impart  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  to  the  albumen,  with  which  they  form  an 
organic  compound. 

On  substituting  gold  needles  for  steel  needles  at  both 
poles,  we  perceive  that  the  eftect  at  the  cathode  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  produced  with  the  steel  needle,  while  at 
the  anode  different  phenomena  present  themselves ;  for 
there  we  have  no  longer  chloride  and  sulphate  of  iron,  but 
perchloride  of  gold,  by  which  a  greenish-blue  clot  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  nature  of  the  positive  pole  be  once  more 
changed  by  substituting  a  brass  or  copper  wire  for  the  steel 
or  gold  needle,  the  effect  is  again  different  at  the  anode, 
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where  a  whitish  clot  is  formed,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  copper-salt  on  albumen,  while  at  the  cathode  things 
look  as  before. 

The  effects  of  the  continuous  current  on  the  albumen  of 
an  egg  are  therefore  twofold ;  viz.  first,  mechanical  disinte- 
gration of  its  substance  by  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and 
chemical  alteration  by.  caustic  alkalies  at  the  negative  pole ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  chemical  alteration  by  chlorine  and 
acids  at  the  positive  pole.  There  is  in  such  experiments  no 
visible  development  of  oxygen  gas  at  the  positive  pole, 
because  the  oxygen  that  is  evolved  at  once  combines  with 
the  metals.  This  is  the  reason  why,  after  such  experiments, 
the  gold  needle  appears  black,  the  steel  needle  brown,  and 
the  brass  wire  greenish-black ;  while  at  the  negative  polo 
no  alteration  of  the  metals  is  observed. 

The  effects  of  the  continuous  current  on  blood  resemble 
those  produced  on  albumen,  but  are,  of  course,  modified  by 
the  presence,  in  the  former  liquid,  of  fibrine,  haematine  and 
iron.  This  is  the  reason  why  coagulation  takes  place  at 
both  poles,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  negative  clot 
is  red,  soft,  and  bulky,  while  the  positive  clot  is  dark,  hard, 
and  small.  Both  clots  remain  unchanged  for  several  days, 
and  are  only  dissolved  when  putrefaction  of  the  animal 
liquid  commences.  The  clots  formed  in  arterial  blood  are 
firmer  and  less  dark  than  the  clots  formed  in  venous  blood. 
The  eflfects  are  otherwise  the  same,  whether  the  blood  has 
been  taken  from  arteries,  veins,  or  capillary  vessels,  and  is 
experimented  upon  in  a  cup,  or  whether  it  is  still  circulating. 

Unpolarisable  Electrodes. — A  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  continuous  current  cannot  traverse  an 
electrolyte  liquid  without  decomposing  it,  is,  that  the  surface 
of  the  electrodes  immersed  in  such  a  liquid  becomes  covered 
with  deposits,  either  gaseous  or  solid.  Thus,  if  copper  wires 
be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  table-salt,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
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are  seen  to  encircle  the  negative  wire,  while  the  positive 
wire  is  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  developed.  The  liquid  then 
exercises  a  chemical  action  on  the  deposits  ¥dth  which  the 
mirfaces  of  the  electrodes  are  covered ;  and  thus  secondary 
currents  are  produced.  Electrodes  are  called  polarised,  if 
they  develop  a  secondary  current  in  consequence  of  having 
been  traversed  by  a  primary  current.  Polarisation  of  the 
electrodes  has  ofiFered  considerable  impediments  to  the  study 
not  only  of  animal  electricity,  but  also  of  the  physiological 
action  of  artificial  electricity  upon  the  animal  tissues.  It 
may  be  to  some  extent  prevented  by  frequently  wiping  the 
electrodes,  but  is  completely  avoided  only  by  using  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  current  pieces  of  pure  zinc  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  equal  parts  of  water.  This 
was  discovered  by  M.  Begnauld.^  Matteucci^  afterwards 
found  that  the  common  zinc  of  commerce,  if  properly  amal- 
gamated, has  the  same  property.  Du  Bois-Reymond  ^  lias 
shown  that  copper  immersed  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate  is  nearly  unpolarisable,  but  is  not  so  homo- 
geneous as  amalgamated  zinc  ;  and  that  zinc  is  also  unpolar- 
isable if  immersed  into  a  syrupy  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc. 

Electric  Endosmosis. — M.  Keuss,  of  Moscow,  has  discovered 
that  when  a  porous  diaphragm  is  placed  in  a  liquid  traversed 
by  a  continuous  current,  the  liquid  will  pass  through  the 
diaphragm  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  current.  M. 
Porret  has  called  this  process  '  electric  endosmosis,'  and  it 
has  been  studied  chiefly  by  Heidenhain,  Jiirgensen,  Wiede- 
mann, and  Quincke.  The  latter  found  that  with  a  feeble 
current  there  are  two  modes  of  propagation  of  solid  particks 
which  are  suspended  in  liquids :  the  particles  near  the  sides 
of  the  tube  move  towards  the  positive  pole,  and  those  in  the 

»  Comptes  renduB,  1854,  p.  891.  •  Ibid.  1856,  p.  1054, 

'  Monutbboriehte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1859. 
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centre  of  the  tube  move  towards  the  negative  pole.  By 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  particles  in  the 
centre  are  caused  to  move  more  rapidly  towards  the  negative 
pole,  while  those  near  the  sides  move  partly  towards  the 
negative,  and  partly  towards  the  positive  pole ;  the  larger 
ones  taking  the  direction  towards  the  positive,  and  the 
smaller  towards  the  negative  pole.  By  further  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  all  particles  are  made  to  move 
towards  the  negative  pole,  whatever  may  be  their  size  or 
position. 

Odlvanometer. — The  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  by  a 
galvanic  pair  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
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and  oxygen  evolved  electrolytically  in  a  given  space  of  time. 
But  the  magnetic,  calorific,  and  other  effects  of  the  current, 
are  not  proportional  to  its  chemical  power ;  and,  for 
measuring  these  accurately  and  quickly,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  magnetic  action  itself.  This  is  done 
by  employing  a  galvanometer.  The  ordinary  galvanometer 
consists  of  a  magnetic  needle,  placed  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  conducting  wire  of  the  battery  bent  back  upon  itself. 
As  long  as  no  current  passes  through  the  wire,  the  needle 
remains  quiescent,  but  is  deflected  on  closing  the  circuit. 
The  angle  of  deflection  obtained  is,  to  some  extent,  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  current ;  but  this  instru- 
ment is  really  not  much  more  than  a  galvanoscope.  It  is 
true   that  it  will  indicate  the  existence  of  a  very  feeble 
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current,  and  also  give  an  approximative  iodicatioo  of  its 
strength  by  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  to  which  it  is 
deflected ;  but  the  tatter  is  not  really  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  current.  For  accurate  measurement,  there- 
fore, the  tangent  gtdvanoTneter  or  tangent  compass  is  re- 
quired. Fig.  31  represents  the  tangent  galvanometer  which 
I  use  in  connection  with  Muir  head-Dan  jell's  battery.  The 
current  is  here  made  to  pass  through  a  broad  circular  band 
of  copper,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  length  of  the  needle  is  so  proportioned  to  the  diameter 


Via.  31. — Pole-Iiuiinl  of  Muirlicnd-Danieira  balteiy  an  aud  liy  the  nulhoi 


of  the  band  that  the  distance  of  the  end  of  the  needle  from 
the  band,  and  consequently  the  action  of  the  current  upon 
it,  is  the  same  at  all  angles  of  deflection.'  This  inetniment 
is  BO  placed  that  the  plane  of  the  band  coincides  with  the 
magnetic  meridian. 

Multiplier, — A  verj'  feeble  current  does  not  cause  a 
deflection  unless  its  action  on  the  magnet  be  increased ;  this 
may  be  done  by  coiling  the  wire  several  times  round  the 
needle,  and  insiilating  it  so  that  the  current  cannot  pass 
directly  through  the  whole  mass,  but  has  to  traverse  the 
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circuitous  route  of  the  coil.  The  more  numerous  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  wire,  the  greater  is  the  action  of  the  current 
upon  the  needle.  A  contrivance  of  this  kind  has  been 
termed  a  Tnultiplier,  as  it  multiplies  the  eflfects  of  the 
galvanic  current.  This  instrument  was  invented  by 
Schweigger,  and  first  employed  in  electro-physiological 
researches  by  M.  Nobili.  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  constructed 
multipliers  of  the  utmost  sensitiveness,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  detect  the  presence  of  electric  currents  in 
almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  For  showing  the 
nervous  current,  a  multiplier  of  11,000  convolutions  was 
found  necessary ;  and,  for  showing  the  muscular  current 
in  the  living  man,  one  of  24,000  convolutions  had  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Quantity,  intensity,  density. — The  intensity  of  the  con- 
tinuous current  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  traverses  the  circuit;  and  this  is  proportionate  to 
the  surface  of  the  galvanic  pair,  and  to  tlie  degree  of 
chemical  affinity  which  exists  between  the  diflferent  sub- 
stances composing  the  battery.  It  is  the  same  in  all  points 
of  the  circuit,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  transverse  section  of 
the  conjunctive  wire.  The  intensity  undergoes  no  altera- 
tion if  the  transverse  section  of  one  portion  of  the  wire  be 
diminished  ;  but  the  electricity  which  moves  within  a  given 
space  of  time  through  a  reduced  transverse  section  of  the 
wire,  must  be  in  a  state  of  greater  density  than  that  passing 
through  the  larger  transverse  section  of  the  wire.  Thus,  if 
I  denotes  the  intensity  of  the  current,  D  its  density,  and  T 
the  transverse  section  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  the  formula 

D  =  ^  will  be  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  the  density  of  the 

electricity  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  divided  by 
the  transverse  section  of  the  conjunctive  wire. 

Eeaiataiice;    Conducting  Pou'^.— We    have  seen    that 
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when  the  poles  of  a  pair  are  connected  hy  a  conjunctive 
wire,  the  two  contrary  electricities,  which  are  liberated  by 
the  electro-motive  force,  travel  towards  each  other  to 
neutralise  each  other ;  but  in  no  battery  do  we  ever  obtain, 
in  the  form  of  a  current,  the  whole  amount  of  electricity 
that  is  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  substances  in 
circuit ;  since  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  must 
be  always  less  than  that  which  would  traverse  a  perfectly- 
conducting  conjunctive  wire.  While,  therefore,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  produced  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
electro-motive  force,  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  is 
travelling,  and  may  be  collected,  depends  upon  the  resistance 
otfered  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity  through  conducting 
bodies,  and  upon  the  tension  with  which  the  electricity  is 
driven  through  the  conjunctive  wire. 

All  bodies  through  which  an  electric  current  is  propa- 
gated offer  a  certain  resistance  to  its  passage,  and  conse- 
quently diminish  its  intensity.  There  are  no  ahsolutely 
perfect  conductor 8  of  electricity.  If  the  magnetised  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  be  brought  into  the  circuit  of  a  battery, 
it  suffers  a  deflection ;  but  if  we  interpose  between  the  poles 
copper  or  silver  wires,  which  are  the  best  electric  conductors, 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  appears  less  considerable  than 
before ;  showing  that  the  power  of  the  current  has  been 
diminished  by  their  interposition. 

Ohrna  Laiv. — Professor  Ohm,  of  Nuremberg,  has  mathe- 
matically investigated  the  circumstances  which  influence 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  may  be  obtained  from  a 
galvanic  circuit,  and  has  established  the  law,  that  the  inteifi- 
sity  of  the  current  is  directly  propoii,ionai  to  the  electro- 
motive  foixe,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  \ 
this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  intensity  of  the  current 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  electro-niotive  force  divided 
by   the  resistance.      Thus,   if  I   denotes   intensity,  E  the 
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electromotive   force,  and   R   the   resistance,  the   following 
formula  is  obtained  :  I  =  ^. 

The  resistance  of  a  galvanic  battery  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz.  that  of  the  pair  itself,  which  is  called  yrvtemal  or  eaaen- 
tied  resistance ;  and  that  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  which  is 
called  the  external  or  noTir^aential  resistance.  Internal 
resistance  is  that  which  the  voltaic  current  experiences  in 
forcing  its  way  through  the  battery  itself,  and  external  resist- 
ance  that  which  is  offered  by  the  external  conductor  which 
joins  the  two  poles.  The  latter  consists  either  entirely  of  metal, 
or  partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  electrolytic  liquids,  such  as 
water,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  &c.  If  we  now  put 
B  as  essential  resistance,  and  r  as  non-essential  resistance, 
the  following  formula  is  obtained  : 

1=  = 


R+r' 

In  a  battery  consisting  of  a  considerable  number  of  pairs, 
the  electro-motive  force  becomes  nE,  and  the  internal  re- 
sistance TiB.  Now,  supposing  the  external  resistance  of  the 
^vire  on  the  electrolytic  liquids  to  remain  the  same  as  before, 
we  obtain  the  third  formula : 


nR  +  ^ 


If  r  be  small,  as  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  a  short 
and  thick  wire,  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed  by  n 
cells  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  set  free  by  a  single  pair  of 
the  same  size.  But  when  r  is  considerable,  as  when  the 
circuit  be  closed  by  more  imperfect  conductors,  such  as  a 
long  and  fine  wire,  or  electrolyte  liquids,  the  intensity  of 
the  current  increases  proportionately  to  the  number  of  pairs. 
These  theoretical  considerations  are  of  importance,  because 
we  shall  see  presently  that  the  human  body  must,  as  far  as 
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condvA)tion  is  concerned,  he  looked  upon  as  an  electrolylfi 
liquid. 

The  intensity  of  the  galvanic  current  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  altering  E,  E  and  r.     E  may  be  increased  by 
selecting  metals  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  each  other 
in   their  polarity;  R  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  metals  composing  the  pair  and  the  length  of 
the  liquid  contained  in  the  cell ;  and  it  may  be  diminislied 
by  increasing   the   transverse  section  of  the  pair,  and  by 
selecting  particularly  well-conducting  liquids  for  exciting  the 
action  of  the  pair.     Finally  r  may  be  increased  by  using 
long  and  fine    wires  of  imperfectly-conducting  metals,  or 
electrolyte  liquids;   and   it   may  be   diminished   by  using 
short,  and  thick  wires  of  well-conducting  metals.     Where 
therefore,  the  resistance  of  animal  tissues  or  liquids  has  to 
be  overcome,  we  must  use  a  considerable  number  of  pairs  of 
moderate  size,  containing  a  well-conducting  liquid,  and  con- 
ducting wires  of  silver  or  copper,  of  moderate  length,  and  a 
somewhat  considerable  transverse  section.     This  is  the  case 
when  we  use  the  constant  current  in  medicine,  for  percuta- 
neous applications  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  peripheral 
nerves   and   muscles,   and   likewise   for  the   electrolysis  of 
tumours.     On  the  other  hand,  totally  different  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  using  the  galvanic  cautery.     There  it  is 
necessary  to' increase  the  resistimce,  and  we  therefore  use  a 
few  very  large  cells,  and  select  a  conducting  wire  of  some- 
what low  conducting  power,  viz.  platinum,  which  may  be 
easily  rendered  incandescent  by  the  current,  and  has  then 
the  same  efifect  as  the  actual  cautery. 

The  resistance  of  bodies  varies  according  to  their  chemical 
nature,  temperature,  and  form.  Resin,  glass,  and  sulphur 
are  the  worst,  and  metals  the  best  conductors.  Of  the  latter 
silver  is  the  best,  and  mercury  the  worst ;  after  silver  ranks 
copper,  which   conducts  better  than  gold  ;    gold  conducts 

E   2 
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better  than  iron ;  iron  better  than  platinum ;  platinum 
better  than  lead.  The  resistance  is  especially  great  if  the 
current  pass  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid,  or  from  a  solid  to  a 
liquid.  Liquids  conduct  much  worse  than  metals;  but 
elevation  of  temperature  increases  their  conducting  power, 
whilst  heat  diminishes  the  conductivity  of  metals.  The  re- 
sistance offered  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  sixteen  million  times 
greater  than  that  offered  to  it  by  metallic  copper ;  and  the 
resistance  of  distilled  water  is  four  hundred  times  greater 
than  that  offered  by  the  solution  of  cupric  sulphate.  There- 
fore a  current  will  pass  more  easily  through  a  copper  wire 
ten  thousand  miles  long  than  through  a  layer  of  water  one 
inch  long. 

The  following  table  shows  the  resistance  of  some  of  tlie 
substances  which  are  generally  used  in  electrical  observa- 
tions, their  temperature,  length,  and  transvei-se  section  being 
the  same. 

Silver 1000 

Chemically  pure  copj;er 1  065 

Commercial  copper 1-270 

Brass 6-372 

Iron 6-767 

riatinum 9*690 

Mercury 29238 

Sulphuric  acid 761,732000 

A  solution  of^cupric  sulphate,  con.  1  14,809.000000 
taining  20  per  cent,  of  the  suit  J 

The  conducting  power  of  bodies  does  not  only  depend 
upon  their  cliemical  nature  and  temperature,  but  also  upon 
their  form.  If  an  electric  current  of  the  same  intensity  be 
made  to  pass  through  wires  of  the  same  metal  and  diameters 
but  of  different  length,  we  find  that  it  loses  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  wires  through  which  it  is  caused  to 
pass.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  be  sent  througli 
wires  of  the  same  metal  and  length,  but  of  different  diameter, 
its  power  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
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wires.  Thus,  for  iQiitaiice,  a  copper  wire  a  hundred  feet  long 
and  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  offers  the  eame  re- 
sistance as  a  copper  wire  two  hundred  feet  long  and  a  eizth 
of  as  inch  in  diameter.  Again,  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
ann  of  a  man  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  offered  by  the  leg ; 
since  both  the  length  and.  the  diameter  of  the  leg  are  nearly 
double  those  of  the  arm. 

An  important  instrument  for  measuring  the  resistance  of 
conductors  is  the  rheostat  or  current-regulator.  A  variety  of 
such  instruments  have  been  constructed,  hut  they  all  have 
one  feature  in  common,  and  that  ia,  that  a  conducting  wire 
is  introduced  into  the  circuit,  tlie  length  of  which  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  rest 
of  the  circuit. 

Professor  Wheatstone  has  constructed  two  rheostats,  one 
for  strong,  and  another  for  feeble  resistances.     The  one  for 


strong  resistances  consists  of  two  cylinders,  h,  ir,  placed  with 
their  sixes  parallel  to  each.  The  cylinder  w  is  made  of  wood, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  fine  screw,  around  which  is  coiled  a 
fine  brass  wire  ;  fc  ia  a  cylinder  made  of  brass,  and  is  con- 
nected with  one  end  of  the  wire,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
connected  witli  a  brass  ring  fixed  to  tlie  wooden  cylinder. 
On  the  wood  the  wire  is  insulated,  as  dry  wood  is  no  con- 
ductor, while  on  tlie  brass  cylinder  it  is  not  insulated.     Tlie 
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lottery  current  enters  at  y,  n,  and  a  movable  handle  *  A, 
berves  to  turn  the  cylinders  alternately  roimd  their  axes. 

If  b  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  wire  is  uncoiled  from  n\ 
and  coiled  upon  b;  and  if  w  is  turned  to  the  left,  the 
reverse  takes  place.  The  number  of  coils  are  indicated  by 
a  scale  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  turns  which  the 
wire  makes  round  the  insulating  wooden  cylinder,  the 
journey  of  the  current  will  be  longer,  and  the  resistance 
greater. 

The  rheostat  chiefly  used  in  the  medical  application  of 
electricity  is  Siemens's.     This  consists  of  a  number  of  coils 


^ 
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of  wire,  tlie  length  of  which  corresponds  to  a  certain  number 
of  Siemens's  units  of  resistance.  A  Siemens's  unit  is  equi- 
valent to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  which  has  a 
transverse  section  of  one  s({uare  millimetre,  and  is  one  metre 
long,  at  32°  V.  It  may  contain  a  variable  niunber  of  units. 
Ikenner,  who  was  tlie  first  to  use  the  rheostat  in  medicine, 
employs  one  of  2,100  units,  but  one  with  1,110  is  sufficient 
for  most  scientific  and  practical  purposes. 

The  metal  blocks  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  and  100, 
200,  300,  itc,  are  connected  with  insulated  coils  of  wire, 
the  length  of  whicli  corresponds  to  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  10,  20,  30, 
&c.,  100,  200,  300,  &c.  M,  m',  m'',  are  brass  plates  which  are 
furnished  with  semi-circular  incisions  for  receiving  a  stopper, 
])y  means  of  which  the  blocks  are  connected  with  the  centre- 
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piece,  and  with  the  pieces  c,  e,  and  g,  which  can  be  interpo- 
lated into  the  circuit.  If  the  three  stoppers  are  inserted 
into  the  blocks  h,  d,  and  /,  there  is  no  resistance  at  all  in 
the  rheostat,  as  the  current  travels  from  a  to  b,  then  through 
the  stopper  to  u,*and  through  c  to  d;  from  d  it  goes  to  m' 
and  « ;  from  e  to/,  u"  and  ^  ;  at  A  the  current  leaves  the 
instrument  altogether.  With  this  arrangement  the  current 
does  not  encounter  any  resistance  in  the  rheostat,  and  therefore 
goes  altogether  through  it,  and  not  through  the  body  at  all ; 
for  it  is  a  fundamental  law,  that  when  the  current  has  two 


ways  open  to  if,  the  intensify  of  the  current  in  the  sever.il 
parts  of  the  circuit  is  inversely  proportiimal  to  the  fusist- 
ance.  The  greater  the  resiatance  in  tlie  rheostat,  the 
greater  is  the  intensity  of  the  current  going  through  the 
body ;  the  smaller  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat,  the  smaller 
is  the  intensity  of  the  current  going  through  the  patient. 

If  DOW  the  stoppers  are  inserted  at  1  in  JI,  .'JO  in  m',  and 
300  in  m",  the  current  which  enters  at  a,  has  to  proceed 
through  the  resistance  1  to  >r ;  thence  it  passes  from  c  to  d, 
and  encounters  fresh  resistances,  as  it  lias  to  reach  u'  through 
the  coils  10  and  20 ;  from  e  it  goes  to/;  but  before  reaching 
«",  it  must  again  pass  through  the  coiU  100,  200,  300,  and 
then  at  last  it  may  leave  the  rheostat  by  j  and  h.  The 
result  is,  that  the  current  has  had  to  overcome  tlie  resistance 
of  321  9iemens'a  units,  and  alarge  portion  of  it  therefore  goes 
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preferably  through  the  body.  If  the  maximum  of  resistaaces  be 
interpolated,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  current  may 
go  through  the  rheostat,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it 
will  pass  through  the  body.  If  the  stoppers  are  entirely 
removed,  the  conduction  is  interrupted,  and  not  a  fraction 
of  the  current  may  then  go  through  the  rheostat. 

Messrs.  Mayer  and  Wolff,'  of  Vienna,  have  constructed  a 
somewhat  more  simple  arrangement.  This  consists  of  a 
wooden  box,  which  contains  coils  of  wire  corresponding 
to  1,605  Siemens's  imits.     The  lid  of  the  box  carries  a  brasR 
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plate  with  incisions,  into  which  the  stoppers  are  inserted. 
P'or  interpolating  any  number  of  units  which  may  be  re- 
quired, the  stoppers  are  removed  from  the  opening.  Thus, 
if  the  current  be  required  to  pass  tlirough  tea  units,  the 
stopper  is  withdrawn  at  10;  if  required  to  pass  through 
twenty-five  units,  the  one  at  5  and  the  one  at  20  are 
removed  ;  if  required  to  pasa  through  fifteen  hundred  unitw, 
the  stoppers  at  500,  400,  300,  200,  and  100  are  taken  out. 

No  other  instrument  but  the  rheostat  can  yield  sucli  a 
\nriety  of  graduationn,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  call  it,  shailes 
i)f  the  intensity  of  the  current.     The  rheostat  is  not  always 

■  lioecnlhslB  Eloclrothcinpie.    'W'icn,  1873,  p.  35. 
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necessary  for  peripheral  applications  of  the  continuous 
current ;  but  where  the  latter  is  to  be  used  in  the  diagnosis 
or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  the  rheostat  becomes  an  indispensable 
contrivance,  without  which  the  application  of  electricity 
ceases  to  be  scientific. 

Duchenne  *  has  recommended  the  use  of  a  rheostat- 
voliavieterj  which  he  thinks  is  likely  to  supersede  Siemens's 
rheostat.  He  admits  that  the  latter  is  more  sensitive,  but 
believes  that  such  great  precision  is  not  required  in  thera- 
peutics. Such  an  extraordinary  profession  on  the  part  of  an 
observer  who  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  precision  with  which 
most  of  his  own  investigations  have  been  made,  must  needs 
excite  our  surprise.  The  'liquid-rheostat'  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  closed  by  a  metallic  bottom  beneath,  and  above 
by  a  ferrule  through  wliich  a  metallic  stem  passes,  which 
latter  may  be  more  or  less  driven  down  into  the  tube  by 
means  of  a  rack,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  button.  The 
tube  is  filled  with  water,  and  both  ends  are  enclosed  in  the 
circuit  of  the  battery ;  the  resistance  offered  to  the  current 
by  the  layer  of  water  which  it  has  to  traverse,  being  less  in 
proportion  as  the  stem  is  further  chiven  do^vn  into  the  tube. 
With  this  tube  Duchenne  associates  a  voltameter,  that  is,  a 
tul)e  4  or  5  inches  long,  wliich  is  closed  beneath  by  putty, 
through  which  two  platinum  wires  are  made  to  pass  which 
are  insulated  from  one  another,  and  which  may  be  connected 
with  the  conducting  wires  of  the  battery.  If  this  tube  be 
filled  with  water,  and  put  into  the  galvanic  circuit,  the 
water  is  decomposed,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  evolved 
during  the  passage  of  the  current  is  the  expression  of  the 
elect rol\ tic  power  of  the  current. 

Duchenne  connects  the  liquid  rheostat  with  the  voltameter 

*  Archives  g^uerales  do  mtdecinc,  mars  1873. 
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in  the  following  manner: — ^They  are  fixed  on  the  same 
wooden  support,  and  one  of  the  platinum  wires  of  the  volta- 
meter is  made  to  communicate  with  the  metallic  bottom  of 
the  rheostat.  The  upper  end  of  this  and  the  second  wire  of 
the  voltameter  may  be  connected  with  the  poles  of  any 
battery.  Now  supposing  that  the  rheostat-voltameter  is 
placed  into  the  circuit,  and  that  the  metallic  stem  of  the 
graduating  tube  is  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  latter, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  will  be  indicated  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  large  quantity  of  gas.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stem  be  removed  from  the  metallic  bottom,  the 
evolution  of  gas  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  tlie 
layer  of  water  traversed  by  the  current  diminishes.  Xo 
doubt  this  arrangement  of  Duchenne's  may  be  serviceable 
for  a  rougli  and  ready  graduation  of  the  current,  but  it  can 
never  replace  either  Siemens's  or  Mayer  and  WoltFs 
rheostat. 

Conductivity  of  the  Ili^man  Body, — Volta,  Humboldt  *  and 
Ritter,^  who  were  the  first  to  give  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  found  that  the  human  body  conducted  not  nearly 
as  well  as  the  metals,  and  that  tlie  cuticle,  hair  and  nails, 
offered  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity. 
Professor  E.  Weber'  put  tlie  conducting  power  of  the  body 
as  ten  to  twenty  times  greater  than  distilled  water  at  98°, 
and  fifty  million  times  worse  than  copper.  He  found  the 
resistance  greatest  where  the  skin  is  thick  and  dry,  and 
least  where  it  is  thin  and  moist;  and  noticed  that  the 
mucous  membranes  conduct  better  than  the  skin,  and  that 
the    resistance   of  the   body  is   esseutially   diminished   by 

>  Vcrsuche  ub«»r  die  gereizto  Maskei-  und  Nervcnfaser.  Posen  und  Berlin, 
1797.    Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

*  Beitrage  zur  nahern  Konntniss  des  Gftlvanismus.  Weimar,  1805.  Vol.  i. 
p.  28. 

■  Quttstiones  physiologicse  de  phseDomenis  galvano-magnoticis  in  corp»»re 
liumano  obtfervatis.    Lip(<ia>,  1836. 
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blistering  the  skin,  and  by  applying  warm  instead  of  cold 
conductors. 

Lenz  and  PtschelnikoflF^  discovered  that  the  conductivity 
of  the  body  differs  greatly  according  to  the  conducting 
liquid  that  is  used.  Thus  if  water  from  the  river  Neva  was 
taken,  the  resistance  amounted  to  16°*53;  on  adding  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  himdred  parts  of  water,  it  fell 
to  6**'06.  A  scratch  made  on  the  hand  further  reduced  it 
to  4°'81 ;  and  if  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added 
instead  of  one,  the  resistance  was  only  4°*37.  They  also 
found  that  young  people  do  not  conduct  as  well  as  the  aged ; 
that  the  callous  extremities  of  working  men  have  more  resist- 
ance than  the  delicate  skin  of  persons  of  rank;  and  that  the 
resistance  of  the  right  hand  is  greater  than  that  of  the  left. 

The  fact  tliat  young  persons  should  conduct  less  well  than 
elderly  people,  is,  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  attributed  to  the 
smaller  transverse  section  of  their  fingers,  which,  next  to 
the  epidermis,  are  the  worst  conductors.  Ranke,^  however, 
thinks  it  rather  more  dependent  upon  the  different  chemical 
composition  of  the  liquids  and  tissues  of  youthful  and 
elderly  people.  Infantile  tissues  contain  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  adult  or  senile  structures  a  more  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salines,  other  things  being  equal ; 
and  this  would  sufficiently  explain  why  the  aged  body 
conducts  better  than  the  youthful  one.  Probably  the 
physical  as  well  as  tlie  chemical  differences  contribute 
equally  towards  this  result. 

There  are  certain  differences  in  the  resistance  of  different 
persons,  and  of  the  same  individuals  at  different  times, 
which  have   not  yet   been  satisfactorily  explained.     Some 

*  Ueber  den  Leitungswiderstand  des  menschlichen  Korpers  gegen  galvanische 
Strome;  in  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  vol.  hn.  1842,  p.  429. 

'  Tetanus.     Eine  physiologische  Studie.     Leipzig,  1865,  p.  13. 
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persons  are  naturally  better  conductors  than  others ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  due  to  the  great  variety 
which  exists  in  the  quantity  of  perspiration  in  different 
individuals.  But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  this  class  which  have  been  observed. 
Thus,  when  shocks  from  a  Leyden  jar  are  transmitted 
through  a  number  of  persons  forming  a  chain,  some  people 
in  the  chain  feel  the  shock  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  and 
some  arrest  its  propagation  altogether ;  while  others  feel  it 
most  severely.  Now,  this  might  be  explained  if  the  liands 
of  those  who  stop  the  shock  were  always  dry,  or  their 
epidermis  very  thick ;  but  persons  have  often  stopped  the 
propagation  of  the  shock  who  have  a  delicate  cuticle,  and 
although  this  may  have  been  purposely  moistened  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  transmission.  Again,  at  other  times,  the 
same  people  may  feel  the  shock  distinctly.  Similar  observa- 
tions have  been  made  with  regard  to  liglitning.  Thus,  a 
single  person  has  been  struck  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of 
men,  and  all  othei*s  remained  untouched ;  and  again,  a 
number  of  persons  standing  together  have  been  killed  by 
the  stroke,  while  one  of  them  escaped  without  injury.  It 
is  also  understood  that  certain  Indians  and  negroes  can 
handle  the  electric  eel  without  being  affected  by  it ;  and 
Mr.  Flagg  asserts,*  tliat  if  a  number  of  persons  join  hands 
and  one  touch  the  eel,  they  are  all  equally  shocked,  unless 
there  should  happen  to  be  one  of  the  number  incapable  of 
being  affected  by  the  eel,  which  is  (he  says)  '  the  case  of  a 
very  worthy  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  can  handle  this 
fish  at  will.' 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  conductivity  of  the  human 
body  are  exceedingly  complicated,  because  the  body  is  not  a 


'  Transactions  of  the  American  Phil.  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  1786, 
^o'.  ii.  No.  13. 
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homogeneous  mass,  such  as  a  copper  wire  or  a  steel  bar,  but 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  difiFerently-conducting  sub- 
stances moulded  into  one,  and  all  of  which  have  a  definite 
influence  upon  the  electric  resistance  of  the  whole.  Not 
only  have  we  to  consider  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  skin,  blood, 
lymph,  and  other  substances  of  widely  different  chemical 
composition,  but  all  these  organs  and  liquids  again  differ  in 
conduction  according  to  shape  and  bulk.  The  thickness  of 
the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the  body  differs  extremely ;  its 
degree  of  moisture  varies  not  only  according  to  locality, 
but  also  according  to  the  temperature,  and  the  more  or  less 
dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  according  to  individuality, 
rest  or  exertion,  present  state  of  health,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  which  act  as  disturbing  influences.  We 
shall,  therefore,  never  succeed  in  determining  the  resistance 
of  the  human  body  with  the  same  scientific  exactness  as  that 
of  the  metals,  which  we  can  render  chemically  pure,  reduce 
to  any  shape  we  like,  and  examine  at  any  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. Nevertheless,  we  know  a  number  of  facts  which  are 
of  great  practical  importance,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we 
can  render  the  influence  of  electricity  upon  the  body  tolerably 
precise. 

If  the  human  body  be  interposed  into  the  galvanic  circuit, 
the  current  will  enter  it  and  pass  through  it  according  to 
certain  laws.  The  density  of  the  electricity  will  be  greatest 
at  those  points  where  it  enters  and  leaves  the  body,  and 
small  at  any  intermediate  portions  of  the  same.  An  absolute 
localisation  of  electricity  is  therefore  impossible,  and  if  we 
speak  of  localised  applications,  this  is  only  relatively  true. 
It  is  easier  to  localise  the  induced  than  the  continuous  cur- 
rent, because  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  so  large  that  it 
will  spread  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  electrodes. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Magrini,  Becquerel,  and 
others,  that  the  galvanic  current  is  propagated  by  a  wave- 
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like  motion.  It  is  true  that  the  density  of  the  current  is 
greatest  when  it  enters  and  leaves  the  body,  and  in  a  straight 
line  between  these  two  points ;  but  the  electricity  is  not 
confined  to  these  ways,  and  spreads,  although  less  energeti- 
cally, throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The  diflferent  waves 
of  the  current  unite,  so  to  say,  near  the  electrodes,  which  is 
the  reason  that  there  the  most  powerful  effect  is  produced. 
Moreover,  the  size  of  the  conductors  which  is  used  is  of  in- 
fluence ;  the  larger  their  diameter  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  body. 

Conductivity  of  Tissues. — Researches  on  the  resistance  of 
the  different  animal  tissues  are  of  recent  dat«.  The  old 
physiologists,  who  had  not  experimented  on  the  subject, 
believed  that  the  nerves  were  the  best  conductors  of  the 
body,  carrying  the  orders  of  the  will  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  to  the  muscles.  But  the  first  experiments  which 
were  made  on  this  matter  by  Heidmann,  in  1805,  and  again 
tliose  of  Person,*  in  1830,  seemed  to  show  that  the  nerves 
did  not  conduct  much  better  than  the  muscles  and  other 
animal  substances. 

In  1843  this  subject  was  taken  up  by  Matteucci,*  whose 
experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  muscles  are 
the  best  conducting  tissue  in  the  body  ;  that  the  brain,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves,  are  not  very  different  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  and  that  they  conduct  four  times 
worse  than  the  muscles.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative 
resistance  of  nerves  and  muscles,  he  used  a  layer  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  a  piece  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  a  portion  of 
a  muscle  from  the  thigh  of  a  recently-killed  rabbit ;  reduced 
these  substances  to  slices  of  the  same  thickness,  and  caused 

'  Sur  rhypoth^e  dcs  couranR  electriques  dans  les  nerfs;  in  Magendie, 
Journal  de  la  Physiologie  cxperimentale.     Paris,  1830. 

*  Traite  des  ph^nomines  ^lectro-phjftiologiques  des  animiiux,  etc.  (Paris, 
1844),  p.  47 ;  and  Comptes-rendus  (1843),  p.  23. 
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a  current  of  twelve  pairs  to  pass  through  them  whilst 
lying  on  an  insulating  plane.  He  then  touched  similar 
pieces  of  nerves  and  muscles  with  the  extremities  of 
a  sensitive  multiplier^  which  were  held  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  noticed  that  the  needle  was  more 
strongly  deflected  on  touching  the  muscle  than  on  touching 
the  nerve,  the  amount  of  deflection  being  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  resistance  offered  by  these  substances  to  the 
passage  of  the  current.  He  afterwards  altered  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  multiplier,  so  as  to  obtain  equal 
deflections  of  the  needle,  whether  the  nerves  or  the  muscles 
were  touched  ;  the  resistance  being  in  this  instance  inversely 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  animal  substances  com- 
prised between  the  ends  of  the  multiplier.  He  then  found 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  deflection  of  the  needle,  he 
had  to  approach  the  ends  of  the  multiplier  to  one  another 
when  he  touched  the  nerves ;  whilst  when  he  touched  the 
muscles,  he  had  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  ends  of 
the  multiplier.  P'rom  this  Matteucci  calculated  that  the 
muscles  conduct  four  times  better  than  the  nerves,  whicli 
latter  conduct  rather  better  than  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  experiments  of  Matteucci  were  repeated,  and  on  the 
whole,  confirmed,  by  Dr.  Schlesinger,*  of  Vienna,  but  are 
nevertheless  in  some  respects  objectionable. 

Du  Bois-Reymond  has  pointed  out  that  the  slices  of  the 
diflferent  tissues  can  never  be  exactly  of  the  same  length  and 
diameter.  Matteucci  likewise  neglected  to  measure  the  in- 
tensity of  the  battery  current ;  and  finally  it  is  inexplicable 
that  he  should  have  obtained  exactly  the  same  results  by 
both  proceedings  he  employed  ;  as  in  the  former  an  influence 

'  Die  Elcktricitat  als  Heilmittel.     Zeitschrift  "Wiener  Aerzte,  July,  1852. 
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must  have  been  exercised  by  polarisation,  while  tliere  was  no 
such  influence  in  the  latter. 

Matteucci's  results  were  to  some  extent  upset  by  tlie  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Eckhard,*  of  Giessen,  who  found  that  the  resist- 
ance oflFered  by  the  muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  cartilages,  and 
bones,  is  not  always  the  same,  because  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  these  tissues  is  variable,  not  only  in  diflFerent 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  also  in  the  same  tissues 
taken  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  same  body.  Thus  the 
median  nerve  at  the  fore-arm  contains  fewer  blood-vessels 
than  the  sciatic  nerve  where  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  fact  the  median  nerve  is  found  to 
conduct  less  well  than  the  sciatic.  Finally,  it  should  be 
considered  that  water  evaporates  all  the  time  while  the 
tissues  are  reduced  to  such  a  shape  as  to  be  fit  for  observa- 
tion ;  and  that  dififerences  are  therefore  inevitable,  according 
to  the  temperature  of,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  contained 
in,  the  atmosphere. 

As  animal  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  the  ner\-es  and 
the  lumbrical  muscles,  cannot  be  well  reduced  to  such  a 
shape  as  to  show  perfectly  identical  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse sections,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  exact 
calculation  of  their  conductivity,  Eckhard  did  not  compare 
directly  the  resistance  offered  by  the  several  tissues,  but  first 
determined  that  wliich  is  oflFered  by  some  piece  of  animal 
tissue,  from  which  he  took  a  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
then  formed  a  piece  of  glue  perfectly  similar  to  the  piece  of 
tissue  which  had  been  examined ;  finally,  he  measured  the 
resistance  of  the  piece  of  glue.  The  glue  used  for  these 
experiments  was  always  of  the  same  strength  and  tempera- 
ture. For  ascertaining  the  conductivity  of  muscle,  Eckhard 
used  fibres  taken  from  a  dead  body  after  rigor  mortis  liad 
disappeared,  because  before  that  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a 

1  Beitrago  znr  Anatomie  und  Phjsiolpgie.     Giesscn,  1 80S.     Vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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piece  of  glue  perfectly  like  the  piece  of  muscle.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  shrinking  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
hygroscopic  property  of  plaster  of  Paris,  he  covered  the 
muscular  fibres  with  a  layer  of  fat  before  he  took  the  cast. 
After  having  determined  the  comparative  resistance  oflFered 
by  the  different  animal  substances  and  glue,  he  calculated 
the  relative  differences  in  the  conductivity  of  the  animal 
tissues  themselves. 

Having  put  the  resistance  of  fibres  taken  from  the  sar- 
torius  muscle  of  man  =  1,  Eckhard  found  the  resistance  of 
the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  =  1*7  to  1-9;  of  the  tendon 
of  the  semitendinosus  =  2*2  to  2*4 ;  and  of  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  =  2*3  to  2*6  ;  therefore  the 
average  resistance  offered  by  tendons  would  be  2*1.  That 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  varied  from  1*7  to  2*4 ;  average 
2.  The  resistance  of  nerve-fibres  taken  from  the  brachial 
plexus  was  1*9  to  2*4 ;  that  of  the  sciatic  nerve  2*2  ;  average 
2*1.  The  compact  substance  of  the  bones  appeared  to 
conduct  16  to  22  times  worse  than  muscle. 

The  result  of  Prof.  Eckhard's  researches  may  therefore  be 
siunmed  up  as  follows  : — 

Tho  resistanco  of  muscles  is  —  1 . 
,,  of  cartilages  «  2. 
,,         of  tendons   -   =     2'1. 


,,         of  nerves         -»     2'1. 
„         of  bones  -»  19. 


These  numbers  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  amount  of 
water  contained  in  the  tissues ;  for  if  we  take  the  average 
of  reliable  chemical  analyses  of  animal  substances,  we  find 
that— 

The  muscles  contain  76  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  tendons        „      62  „ 

The  cartilages    ,,      *62*6  ,, 

The  nerves  „       62*6  ,, 

The  bones  ,,         5  ,, 

The  apparent  divergencies  in  the  numbers  may  be  ac- 

F 
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counted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  conductivity  of  the 
tissues  is  not  exclusively  due  to  the  amount  of  water,  but 
also  to  the  quantity  of  salines  contained  in  them. 

Although  Eckhard's  researches  were  carefully  made,  their 
results  cannot  be  considered  as  final,  because  he  did  not 
experiment  directly  on  the  tissues  themselves ;  because  dead 
tissues  must  have  a  different  conducting  power  from  living 
ones ;  and  because  the  iniiuence  of  polarisation  was  not 
thoroughly  avoided  in  his  experiments. 

Du  Bois-Reymond '  has  considered  the  question  whether 
the  different  conditions  of  living  muscle  have  any  influence 
upon  its  conductivity,  and  whether  the  negative  variation 
of  the  muscuLir  current  discovered  by  him  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  differences  in  the  resistance  of  muscular  fibres 
which  are  observed  when  they  are  contracted  and  when 
quiescent,  He  found  that  during  contraction  the  resistance 
was  increased,  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
muscle ;  while,  if  this  alteratioo  was  excluded,  the  con- 
traction appeared  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sliglit  diminu- 
tion of  resistance. 

M.  Ranke,'  of  Munich,  has  more  recently  investigated 
this  subject.  He  used  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  frog's 
thigh,  which,  as  they  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres,  do  not 
evolve  a  current  of  animal  electricity  in  their  natural  longi- 
tudinal section.  As,  according  to  Du  Bois-Reymond,  alter- 
ations of  shape  have  an  influence  on  the  resistance  of  the 
muscle,  such  alterations  were,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded 
by  using  a  clamp,  which  may  give  to  a  muscle  fixed  in  it 
any  degree  of  tension  which  may  he  required.  The  difficulty 
which  had  always  been  experienced  by  previous  observers, 
of  gi"ng  to  the  animal  tissues  a  stereometrically  definite 

p.    17*.     Berlin, 
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shape,  Eanke  endeavoured  to  overcome  in  tlie  follow- 
ing manner: — The  elasticity  of  the  tissues  allowed  him 
to  draw  them  into  a  fine  glass  tube,  which  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  them,  the  terminal  surfaces  of  the  prepara- 
tion being  made  parallel  with  both  openings  of  the  tube. 
By  this  proceeding  he  could  not  only  give  a  definite  shape 
to  any  tissue,  but  also  give  the  same  shape  to  all  sorts  of 
different  tissues,  so  as  to  avoid  errors  which  might  otherwise 
occur  in  measuring  their  dimensions. 

According  to  Banke,  living  muscle  conducts  3,000,000 
times  worse  than  mercury,  and  about  115,000,000  times 
worse  than  copper.  The  resistance  of  dead  muscle  as  com- 
pared with  living  muscle  is  as  56  to  100;  it  therefore 
conducts  1,680,000  times  worse  than  mercury,  and  64,400,000 
times  worse  than  copper.  This  diminution  of  resistance  in 
dead  muscle  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  certain  products 
of  decomposition,  the  most  important  of  which  seems  to  be 
lactic  acid ;  for,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  an  acid 
muscle  naturally  conducts  better  than  one  which  is  not 
acid.  Boiling  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  muscular 
fibre  for  the  same  reason,  and  contraction  has  the  same 
influence. 

Ranke's  experiments  appear  to  have  considerably  simpli- 
fied the  subject  under  consideration.  We  may  now  take  it 
for  granted,  that  when  the  cun^ent  has  once  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  cuticle  and  the  hones^  it  will  spread  almost 
equally  through  all  the  organs  ivhich  are  interposed  between 
the  two  electrodes,  the  greatest  effect  being  always  produced 
near  the  electrodes. 

With  regard  to  the  conductivity  of  bones,  the  resistance 
of  which  was  put  down  by  Eckhard  as  varying  from  16  to 
22,  direct  observations  have  hitlierto  been  wanting.  Dr. 
Friedleben,  of  Frankfort,*  has  shown  that  almost  all  chemical 

>  Wunderlich's  Archiv  der  Heilkunde  (1861),  p.  139. 
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analyses  of  bones  which   have  as  yet  been  made,  concern 
only  osseous  tissue  which  has  been  carefully  dried.    Chemists 
as  well  as  pathologists  and  histologist«  seem  to  have  thought 
that  the  quantity  of  water  in  bones  was  something  accidental 
and  irrelevant.     Their  analyses  therefore  teach  us  nothing 
about  the  actual  composition  of  osseous  tissue  in  the  living 
body.     Nasse  has  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  average 
amount  of  water  in  the  ribs  is  42'8  per  cent.     Becquerel 
found  in  the  skull-bones  of  a  rickety  child,  who  had  died  of 
pneumonia,  35*2  per  cent  of  water.     Stark*  says  that  on 
the  whole  the  bones  of  fishes  contain  most  water,  viz.  from 
50  to  80  per  cent ;  that  the  bones  of  young  birds  contain 
more  than  that  of  old  birds  (from  12  to  25  per  cent);  that 
the  flat  bones  of  mammalia  contain  generally  more  water 
than  the  round  bones  of  the  extremities  (the  former  from 
12  to  20,  the  latter  from  3  to  7  per  cent) ;  that  the  more 
spongy  the  substance  of  bones,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
water,  and  that  the  human  bones  contain  more  water  than 
the  bones  of  any  other   mammalia.     All   these  assertions, 
however,  are  contradicted  by  Friedleben,  who  has  shown  that 
several  sources  of  error  are  inherent  to  Stark's  method  of 
investigation.     He  justly  contends  that  most  bones  which 
have  hitherto  been  analysed  were  not  fair  specimens,  as  they 
were  taken  from  persons  who  had  by  previous  illness  sufifered 
from  considerable  disturbances  of  nutrition,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  chemical  composition  of  the  bones  must  have 
been  altered  likewise.     This  holds  good  especially  for  young 
people,  in  whom  the  composition  of  bones  appears  to  be 
rapidly  affected  whenever  the  nutrition  of  the  system  gene- 
rally suffers ;  in  rickets,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  bones  is  greatly  increased.     Further  observations  are 
therefore   required   to   elucidate  the   conducting   power  of 
bones  in  the  living  subject. 

1  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  bdii.  (1845)  p.  308. 
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Resistance  of  the  Nei^ous  Centres. 

a.  The  brain. — Many  physiologists  and  physicians  have 
denied   the   possibility   of  guiding  a   galvanic   current   of 
moderate  power  through  the  brain  of  the  living  man,  think- 
ing that  its  passage  to  that  organ  was  prevented  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bones  of  the  skull.     Prof. 
Erb,*  of  Heidelberg,  however,  has  justly  contended  that  the 
obstacles  encountered  by  the  galvanic  current  on  its  way  to 
the  brain  are  not  so  great  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  conducting  power  of  the 
bones  is  better  than  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be.     In  fact, 
the  epidermis  is  a  worse  conductor  than  the  bones,  because 
it  does  not  contain  so  much  water  as  they  do.     It  only  con- 
ducts at  all  in  consequence  of  being  perforated  by  numerous 
small  canals,  viz.  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  sudoriferous 
glands  and  the  sebiparous  follicles,  which  in  their  turn  do 
not  conduct  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  which  traverse  the 
bones.     Moreover,  if  the  current  be  applied  to  the  skull 
itself,  it  is  only  slightly  diverted  from  its  direction  by  better 
conducting  soft  parts  ;  since  the  epidermis,  the  corium,  the 
galea  aponeurotica,  the  periosteum,   and   the    bones   form 
layers  directly  superposed  upon  one  another,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent a  current  of  moderate  power  from  entering  the  intra- 
cranial cavity. 

The  following  experiment  of  Erb  shows  that  a  poi*tion  of 
the  current  follows  the  shortest  road  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes:— The  two  forearms  are  crossed  over,  so  that  they 
touch  one  another  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist,  their 
anterior  surfaces  having  been  previously  well  moistened. 
One  electrode  is  then  placed  on  tlie  dorsal  surface  of  the 
right,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  left  forearm,  and  a 
current  of  some  intensity  passed  through  the  same.     Aft-er 

■  Deutsches  Archiv  etc.  1867.  vol.  iiu  p.  237. 
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some  time,  a  sensation  of  heat  is  felt  in  the  dorsal  surfaces, 
and  a  similar,  although  more  feeble,  sensation  on  the  volar 
surfaces.  On  removing  the  electrodes,  not  only  that  part  of 
the  skin  which  was  in  contact  with  them  appears  to  be  diffusely 
reddened,  but  a  similar  effect  is  shown  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  point  where  the  volar  surfaces  touched  each 
other,  although  the  redness  at  these  latter  parts  is  not  so 
uniform,  and  appears  more  in  patches,  corresponding  to  the 
sebaceous  follicles.  In  this  experiment  there  are  two  roads 
open  to  the  current,  viz.  a  longer  one  through  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  trunk,  which  offer  less  resistance ;  and  a 
shorter  one  straight  through  the  forearms  themselves,  where 
more  resistance  is  offered  by  the  epidermis.  The  result  is, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  current  travels  by  the  long 
road,  which  has  a  better  conducting  power ;  while  the 
smaller  part  of  it  takes  the  shortest  way,  as  shown  by  the 
sensation  of  heat  which  is  experienced,  and  the  redness 
which  is  perceptible,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Now,  as 
the  resistance  of  the  bones  is  known  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  epidermis,  Erb  concludes  that  a  current  which  is  applied 
to  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  skull  must,  if  not  wholly, 
at  least  partially,  penetrate  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  act 
upon  the  cerebral  matter. 

The  same  observer  has  made  experiments  on  dead  subjects 
\vhich  plainly  show  that  the  galvanic  current  can  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  substance  of  the  brain.  He  opened  the 
skull,  removed  the  brain,  and  covered  the  top  of  the  skull 
with  a  layer  of  muscular  substance,  two  inches  wide  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  so  that  it  went  from  the 
occipital  spina  to  the  glabella.  Pieces  of  skin  were  inter- 
posed between  the  muscular  flesh  and  the  electrodes.  The 
skull-cap  was  then  filled  with  cerebral  matter,  but  the  con- 
tact of  this  with  the  muscular  substance  was  carefully 
avoided.     The  edges  of  the  skull  having  been  well  dried,  a 
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prepared  frog's  limb,  resting  on  the  cerebral  matter,  was 
^hen  interposed  between  the  two  electrodes,  and  a  feeble 
current,  which  produced  only  slight  pricking  when  applied 
to  the  face,  sent  through  the  tissues.  It  was  then  observed 
that,  on  closing  and  opening  the  circuit,  the  frog's  limb 
contracted  vigorously.  Erb  concludes  from  this  that, 
although  the  electrodes  were  connected  by  well-conducting 
muscular  tissue,  a  current  of  perceptible  power  entered  the 
brain  nevertheless.  The  induced  current  produced  the  same 
effect  on  the  frog's  limb  as  the  continuous  current. 

The  same  observer  made  the  following  experiment: — 
A  rectangular  piece  of  bone  was  removed  fi:om  the  skull- 
cap, and  the  skin  and  periosteum  dissected  away  from  the 
edges  of  the  bones,  and  retract.ed ;  part  of  the  dura  mater 
was  removed,  and  the  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  were 
allowed  to  escape.  The  edges  of  the  bones  were  then  care- 
fully dried,  and  the  body  was  left  for  three  hours  in  a  warm 
room,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  moisture  from  the  edges  of  the 
bones.  A  piece  of  brain-matter  was  then  taken  out,  and  the 
nerve  of  a  frog's  limb  placed  in  the  fossa  thus  formed,  while 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  frog's  limb  were  insulated  by  a  thick 
covering  of  dry  paper.  The  electrodes  were  then  applied 
above  the  ears,  with  the  result  that  a  current  which  could 
be  easily  borne  on  the  face  of  the  experimenter  caused  dis- 
tinct contractions  in  the  frog's  limb ;  these  latter  became 
stronger,  if  one  pole  was  put  to  one  side  of  the  forehead,  and 
the  other  one  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  application  of  the  induced  current  produced  the  same 
effect. 

Erb  has  therefore  shown  that  during  the  application  to 
tlie  head  of  a  continuous  and  an  induced  current,  which  are 
so  feeble  as  to  be  perfectly  suitable  for  therapeutical  appli- 
cation, portions  of  the  current  traverse  the  brain  in  such 
quantity  and  intensity  as  to  have  a  decided  effect  upon  a 
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frog's  limb,  although  this  may  occupy  only  a  small  space  in 
connection  with  the  cerebral  matter ;  and  he  argues  that, 
in  the  living  body,  circumstances  would  be  even  more 
favourable  for  the  transmission  of  the  current  to  the  brain, 
because  there  the  temperature  is  higher,  and  circulation 
going  on. 

It  might  be  objected  to  these  conclusions  that  a  current 
which  will  excite  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  limb  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  produce  an  appreciable  therapeutical  eflFect 
on  the  brain.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  frog's  nerve 
touches  only  a  very  small  portion  of  cerebral  matter,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  current,  when  applied  to  the 
head,  traverses  all  portions  of  the  brain  equally,  this  current 
cannot  be  excessively  feeble.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  a  current  must  be  very  powerful  in  order  to  be 
useful.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  see  in  the  third  chapter 
that  a  gentle  current,  which  can  be  easily  borne  even  by 
sensitive  persons,  produces  the  greatest  therapeutical  re- 
sults, and  that  a  powerful  current  only  does  harm  instead  of 
good. 

6.  Theapvrudcord. — Whether  any  form  of  electricity,  applied 
in  moderate  power  to  the  spine  of  the  living  man,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  cord  itself,  has,  until  quite  lately,  been  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Judging  from  therapeutical  effects,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  static  electricity,  electro-magnetism, and 
magneto-electricity  only  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin  of  the 
back,  and  not  on  the  substance  of  the  cord,  but  that  the  contin- 
uous current  has  a  decided  action  on  the  latter.  Erb*  thinks 
that  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column  oflFer  less  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  current  than  the  skull.  They  are 
more  spongy,  contain  more  water,  and  the  several  bones  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  large  and  numerous  lacunae, 
fitt-ed  up  with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and   eonnective  tissue, 

>  Loc  cit  D.  435. 
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along  which  the  current  may  easily  penetrate  into  the  spinal 
canal.  There  is,  however,  this  diflSculty,  that  we  can  only 
apply  the  current  to  one  surface  of  the  cord,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  sent  right  through  it,  as  it  may  be  through  the 
head;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  more  powerful 
current  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  cord  than  to  the  brain, 
whereby  some  compensation  is  afforded  for  the  disadvan- 
tageous anatomical  position  of  the  cord. 

Erb  performed  the  following  experiment  on  a  dead  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  to  elucidate  these  conditions: — He 
removed  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  of 
the  first  three  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  dura  mater,  so  as 
to  lay  the  cord  open,  the  parts  being  carefully  dried.  The 
nerve  of  an  isolated  frog's  limb  was  then  placed  on  the  cord, 
and  the  anode  of  a  constant  battery  directed  to  the  mastoid 
process,  while  the  cathodfe  was  applied  to  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra.  Contractions  took  place  in  the  frog's  leg  on 
opening  as  well  as  on  closing  the  circuit,  showing  that  the 
current  actually  passed  through  the  cord. 

Experiments  on  the  living  man  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible,  by  applying  the  two  electrodes  of  a  somewhat 
powerful  constant  battery  to  the  spine,  to  produce  contrac- 
tions of  muscles,  which  are  animated  by  nerves  situated  far 
below  the  points  where  the  electrodes  are  applied.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  one  large  electrode  was  placed  near  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  other  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  a  ciurrent  of  some 
power  was  sent  through,  contractions  were  caused  not  only 
in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  but  also  in  the  hamstring 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  are  animated  by  the  sciatic 
nerve ;  care  being  taken  that  the  direction  of  the  current 
was  occasionally  rapidly  changed  in  the  metallic  circuit. 
By  this  latter  proceeding  voltaic  alternatives  are  produced 
which  considerably  increase  the  excitability  of  the  nerves ; 
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^ntL  aft«»r  lerexal  joch.  aitesnstiveai  had  taksi  place,  con- 
trractioofl  '>c  'iie  sme  nnMfffps  eonid  be  ^Twiigrf  brdinpty 
inr>»rmpciii^  t±e  cnroeaxt.  T!us  ihtiws  t^a£  die  josdc  nenre 
mnst  ha:7e  been  eleesziiailj  acsed  apoiL  withni  tiie  qpinal 
axa&L  and  nhac  a  eoninnnnqg  ^uriiaiu  sai&daaij  pswerfiil  to 
pr>:>diice  decided  piiysoLagiial  e&c^  maj  be  sesat  duoagh 
the  (»rd  af  die  living  man. 

Erb'a  experimenta  have  been  eociQbiHa&ed  bf  Bor^haidt,^ 
who  haa  laTesticar^d  die  reastance  not  ooIt  «^  the  brain 
and  eonL  bnt  xl**j  yz  die  cefTical  ^mpathftic  and  die  nerre- 
tmnka  />t*  the  upper  and  low^  extremxtr.  The  cnrroit  that 
wail  t/>  aet  np»>n  die  brain,  was  applied  <adLa^  dixoogh  the 
ti^nples.  or  &oni  the  farehead  to  die  oecxpot ;  that  which 
waa  tfp  xSect  :!^  eord.  was  appliai  to  the  upper  and  lowest 
end  f'f  T,ie  :9pine ;  and  that  which  was  to  trarel  through  the 
CsTrUaA  sTinpathetic,  was  directed  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  manubriuzn  stemL  Every  one  of  these  experi- 
m^nntd  gave  positive  results,  inasmuch  as  it  a{qMared  that 
the  brain,  cord,  cervical  sympathetic  and  peripheral  nerves, 
were  traversed  by  portions  of  the  current,  which^  when 
derived  from  these  organs  by  means  of  steel  needles,  caused 
eonjiiderable  deflections  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 
The  direction  of  the  current  traversing  these  organs  corre- 
njffnuU^l  with  that  of  the  principal  current ;  and  if  that  of 
the  Iatf/;r  was  reveraed,  the  magnetic  needle  at  once  gave  an 
ojipf/nite  defle<;tion. 

In  f;ne  of  hi«  experiments  Burckhardt  imitated  the  vital 
^/fTiditionH  m  sua  to  produce  a  kind  of  artificial  circulation. 
Khythmical  injections  of  salt  water  were  made  into  the 
ft^iHa  of  a  Hubject,  with  the  result  that  the  upper  portion  of 
the  )H)(]y  b(!came  warm,  the  veins  of  the  arm  distended,  the 
cadaveric  rigidity  diminished,  and  warm  water  was  seen  to 


*  l>(juUch«Mi  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Medicin,  1S70,  70I.  riii.  p.  100. 
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flow  from  incisions  into  the  limb.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  current  derived  from  the  organs  appeared  much 
stronger  than  where  a  dead  subject  in  its  ordinary  condition 
was  acted  upon ;  from  which  Burckhardt  justly  concludes 
that  the  current  will  traverse  the  organs  more  easily  d/uring 
life  than  after  death. 

Ziemssen,^  who  was  formerly  the  leader  of  that  party  of 
electro-therapeutists  which  denied  the  possibility  of  affecting 
the  centres  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  galvanic  current, 
has  recently  been  altogether  converted  to  the  other  side,  and 
has  added  some  valuable  experimental  proofs  to  those 
already  furnished  by  Erb  and  Burckhardt.  He  experimented 
on  dead  subjects,  and  recently-killed  animals,  and  found 
that  a  plainly  perceptible  portion  of  a  gentle  current,  such 
as  is  now  generally  employed  in  therapeutics,  may  be  derived 
from  the  organs;  that  this  derived  current  has  a  definite 
direction,  and  that  its  intensity  may  be  increased  by  increas- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  principal  current. 

The  brain,  freshly  removed  from  the  skull,  conducts 
extremely  well ;  and  the  current  which  may  be  derived  from 
it  is  most  intense  when  the  deriving  needles  are  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  two  electrodes.  Thus,  if  the  current  was 
sent  longitudinally  through  one  hemisphere,  and  the  deriv- 
ing needles  were  placed  straight  between  the  principal 
electrodes,  the  deflections  were  as  follows : — 

6°-8  with  1  pair  of  Siemens's  (Daniell-Muirhead'a)  battery. 
ll°-2     „     2  pairs 

21   *7      n      3      ,,  ,,  ti 

320-6     ..     4 


43°-8 


f»     "     »f  II  II 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deriving  needles  were  placed 
laterally  from  the  principal  electrodes,  the  deflection  was 
considerably  diminished.     It  was  only — 

>  Die  Eloctricitiit  in  der  Medicin.    Vierte  Auflage.     Berlin,  1872,  p.  30. 
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4°*9  with  1  pair  of  the  same  battery. 

7°'9     „     2  pairs  „ 

16*'-2  „  3  „ 
220-8  „  4  „ 
31*»-6     „     6    „ 


Conducting  Power  of  the  Eyes. 

It  likewise  appears  from  Ziemssen's  researches  that  the 
eyes  possess  an  unusually  high  conductivity.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  electrodes  of  the  principal  current  were 
placed  on  the  temples,  and  the  deriving  needles  intro- 
duced into  the  eyes,  the  following  defiections  were  ob- 
tained :— 

With  1  Siem6ns*8  pair 6^-4 
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Jtiomji^w  hiis  ctUculated  the  resistance  of 

t'W  v^v\^B!k  ^Jk^w&^xvs.  vvtt^JxKt  u^arlv  three  times  better 
^hv^u  |hv'  u^Ui^^tt^  ;iuid  ar^  ;k^  ^  a5  coiiducting  power  is 
s\K^s\^'VK\U  v^Mly  $urpas8«>d  by  the  b«dn.  Since,  however, 
^W  tuij^iu  i;»  much  more  thoxonghly  protected  by  its  mem- 
Wauvni;i  and  o«s^eous  coverings  than  the  eyes,  which  latter, 
bv  means  of  the  highly  vascular  connective  ti^ue  that 
surrounds  them,  are  in  an  intimately  conducting  connection 
with  the  cheek,  the  eyes  might  almost  be  pronounced  the 
best  conducting  part  of  the  body.     This  is  in  accordance 
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with  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  them,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Grorup-Besanez,  is  90  per  cent. 

Ziemssen  obtained  positive  results  with  the  organ  of 
bearing,  the  tongue,  the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  intestines,  and  bladder.  The  deflections 
were  always  greatest  if  the  deriving  needles  were  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  electrodes  of  the  principal  current. 

Another  important  fact  which  has  resulted  from  the 
observations  of  Burckhardt,  Bruckner,  and  Ziemssen,  is  that 
the  deflection  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  deriving 
electrodes  from  one  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
sartorius  muscle  was  insulated,  and  the  deriving  electrodes 
were  placed  at  different  distances,  the  following  deflections 
were  obtained : — 


a.     1  centimetre  distance, 
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It  is  probable  that  the  conductivity  of  tissues  is  changed 
during  disease^  but  accurate  observations  on  the  subject 
are  as  yet  wanting.  Dr.  Sycyanko,*  of  Cracow,  lias  noticed 
diminished  conductive  power  in  diseased  joints.  A  current 
from  a  battery  of  twenty  zinc  and  carbon  plates  passing 
through  a  healthy  leg,  gave,  with  Siemens's  multiplier,  a 
deviation  of  15°  or  20°,  while  thirty  pairs  of  plates  in  a 
diseased  knee  gave  a  scarcely  appreciable  deflection. 

Anchylosed  joints  commonly  offer  an  increased  resistance  to 
the  galvanic  current,  in  proportion  to  the  stiffness  of  the  joint. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  such  joints 
contain  an  increased  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  less  water 
than  healthy  joints.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  expect  that 
in  conditions  where  the  reverse  takes  place,  viz.  an  increase 

>  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  April  3,  1869. 
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of  water  at  the  expense  of  solid  tissues,  the  conductivity  of 
pathologically-altered  structures  would  appear  increased. 

(B)  Elbctro-Magnbtism  {syn.  Faradism,  Voltar-Fara- 
diam^). — Phenomena  showing  the  close  relation  that  exists 
between  electricity  and  magnetism,  have  been  observed 
centuries  ago.  By  a  lightning-stroke  masses  of  steel  and 
iron  have  been  magnetised ;  watches  have  been  stopped  in 
consequence  of  the  magnetisation  produced  by  lightning  in 
the  pieces  of  steel  of  the  balance ;  the  poles  of  mariners' 
compasses  have  been  reversed  by  the  fall  of  lightning  upon 
ships — an  occurrence  which  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
attended  with  fatal  results  to  sailors,  who  being  guided  in 
a  contrary  direction,  were  cast  upon  rocks,  from  which  they 
thought  they  were  receding  at  full  sail. 

In  1819,  Oersted,  a  Danish  philosopher,  made  the  first 
scientific  observation  on  the  action  of  electricity  upon  a 
magnet.  He  found  that  when  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  are  united  by  a  metal  wire,  placed  closely  above  or 
below  a  magnetised  needle,  the  needle  suffers  a  deflection, 
the  extent  of  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  power  of 
the  battery,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  needle  and  wire.  The  needle  tends  to  place 
itself  at  a  right  angle  to  the  conjunctive  wire,  and  succeeds 
in  attaining  this  position  when  the  current  of  the  battery 
is  powerful  and  the  needle  very  near  to  the  wire. 

Astatic  Needle. — Ampere  then  drew  the  attention  of 
natural  philosophers  to  tlie  fact  that  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  prevents  the  magnetised  needle  from  entirely  obeying 
the  action  of  the  current,  as  that  influence  continually  tends 
to  reduce  the  needle  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 


'  The  term  '  Faradism '  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne), 
who  has  also  coined  the  words  *  faradise  *  and  '  faradisation.'  *  Volta-faradism ' 
means  electro-magnetism,  as  distinguished  from  '  magneto-farad  ism '  or 
magneto-electricity. 
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To  obviate  this  inconvenience  he  constructed  the  so-called 
aaiaiic  Tieedle,  composed  of  two  magnetised  needles  placed 
in  a  parallel  direction,  whereby  the  influence  of  the  earth  is 
more  or  less  counter-balanced.  But  the  two  needles  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  perfectly  alike,  nor  placed  in 
two  directions  exactly  parallel,  nor  possess  absolutely  the 
same  quantity  of  magnetism ;  and  therefore  the  earth  will 
always  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  action  upon  the  astatic 
system.  The  effect  of  an  electric  current  is,  however,  much 
stronger  upon  a  double  than  upon  a  single  needle ;  and  a 
very  feeble  current  which  is  not  able  to  deflect  the  latter, 
will  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  astatic  system,  es- 
pecially if  the  wire  by  which  the  current  is  transmitted  be 
bent,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  above  or  below  the  needle,  but 
forms  two  parallel  branches,  between  which  the  needle  is 
suspended ;  care  being  taken  that  the  current  does  not  pass 
directly  from  one  coil  to  the  other,  which  is  prevented  by 
covering  the  wire  with  an  insulating  sheath  of  silk  or  gutta 
percha.  If  there  be  two  such  coils,  the  action  of  the  current 
upon  the  needle  is  twice  as  powerful  as  if  the  wire  had  been 
only  above  or  below  the  needle,  and  each  further  convolution 
of  the  wire  will  proportionately  increase  the  action  of  the 
current  upon  the  needle. 

Soon  after  Oersted's  discovery  had  been  made  known,  Arago 
found  that  the  electric  current  imparted  a  strong  magnetic 
force  to  pieces  of  soft  iron,  steel,  and  other  magnetic  bodies, 
which  did  not  possess  it  previously.  He  saw  that  when  a 
fine  iron  wire  was  traversed  by  the  current,  it  acquired  the 
property  of  attracting  iron  filings,  which  dropped  again 
when  the  current  ceased  to  pass.  Arago  succeeded  likewise 
in  magnetising  needles  by  discharges  from  a  Leyden  jar. 
He  showed  that,  if  a  copper  wire  covered  with  silk  or  gutta 
percha  be  coiled  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  an  electric 
current  be  made  to  pass  through  the  wire,  the  soft  iron. 
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although  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  circuit,  yet  becomes 
powerfully  excited  by  the  surrounding  wire.  Each  convolu- 
tion of  the  wire  causes  a  certain  amount  of  magnetism  in 
the  iron ;  and  by  employing  a  large  number  of  convolutions, 
a  magnet  of  enormous  power  may  be  produced.  This 
magnetism  is,  however,  not  permanent,  for  it  ceases  at  once 
when  the  circuit  is  broken.  Within  an  instant  the  electric 
current  may  magnetise  the  iron  by  its  passage,  and  demag- 
netise it  by  its  cessation.  Such  temporary  magnets  are 
termed  electro-magnets^  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
permanent  magnets  of  steel. 

Induction  Currents. — Science  had  advanced  thus  far 
when  Faraday  discovered,  in  1831,  that  a  galvanic  current 
is  able  by  induction  to  develope  electric  currents  in  conduct- 
ing wires.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  experiments : — 
Two  conducting  wires  are  placed  on  an  insulating  plane, 
parallel  with,  and  very  near  to,  each  other  ;  the  two  ends  of 
the  first  wire  are  then  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  second  wire  with  the 
extremities  of  a  multiplier,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  electric  movement  in  the  wire  by  the  deflection  of  the 
needle.  At  the  moment  when  the  battery  current  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  first  wire,  the  needle  of  the  multiplier 
communicating  with  the  second  wire  is  deflected,  then 
suffers  some  oscillations,  and  finally  returns  to  rest,  which 
remains  undisturbed  as  long  as  the  battery  current  continues 
to  pass  through  the  wire.  But  as  soon  as  the  communication 
between  the  battery  and  the  first  wire  is  interrupted,  the 
needle  suffers  another  deflection  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  former  had  occurred.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  galvanic  current  which  traverses  the  first 
wire  determines  in  the  second  an  instantaneous  current  at 
the  moment  when  it  begins  to  circulate,  and  another  equally 
instantaneous  current  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  pass. 
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The  multifdier  iodicsteH  not  only  the  exieteDce  of  such 
ingtantaneous  cnrreDts,  but  also  their  direction ;  showing 
that  the  cuirent  induced  in  the  second  wire  on  vnahmg  the 
circuit  flows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  battery 
current,  while  the  direction  of  the  current  induced  in  the 
second  wire  on  breaking  the  circuit  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
battery  current.  The  intensity  of  these  instantaneous 
currents  may  be  increased  by  employing  two  copper  wires 
of  great  length  covered  with  silk  or  gutta  percha,  and  coiled 
round  a  hollow  reel,  so  as  to  form  two  helices,  the  convolu- 
tions being  as  near  as  possible  to 
each  other. 

The  intensity  of  induction 
currents  is  further  increased  by 
introducing  into  the  cavity  of 
the  coil  pieces  of  soft  iron,  which 
become  magnetic  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the   battery  current, 

and  thereby  produce  other  'TTg.  3eZl„d«^onCoit. 
electric  currents  in  the  two 
wires.  The  centre-piece  of  soft  iron  is  generally  called  the 
core ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  very  close 
to  the  convolutions  of  the  coil.  How  the  influence  is 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other,  is  a  most  perplexing 
quMtion,  which  yet  awaits  its  solution.  The  currents 
{MToduced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  are  equally 
instantaneous  as  the  currents  developed  by  the  inducing 
current  of  the  battery.  They  are  not  produced  whilst  the 
soft  iron  is  magnetic,  btit  only  at  the  moment  when  it 
acquires  and  loses  its  magnetism.  Therefore  the  demag- 
netisation of  the  soft  iron  has  Die  same  effect  as  breaking 
the  current  of  the  battery,  in  the  production  of  an  instan- 
taneous induced  current. 
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The  power  of  the  electro-magnet  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  induction  currents  differs  according  to  the  shape  and 
quantity  of  the  iron.     It  is  sufficient  for  producing  a  striking 
effect,  to  have  a  single  piece,  or  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  soft 
iron  round  which  the  copper  wires  are  coiled,  but  the  effect 
is  increased  if  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  be  used ;  and  yet  more, 
if  these  wires  are  insulated  from  each  other  by  layers  of 
varnish.     It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  increased  effect 
was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  iron  wires  are  softer 
than   a  solid  cylinder,  and  therefore  would   become  ^lore 
strongly  magnetised.      But  Prof.   Magnus,  of  Berlin,   has 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case,  the  magnetism  of  a  solid 
cylinder  being  equally  powerful  as  that  of  a  bundle  of  wires 
of  the  same  bulk  ;  and  that  the  increased  effect  is  due  to  the 
bundle  of  wires  conducting  less  well  than  the  solid  cylinder. 
When  the  poles  of  the  battery  are  in  connection  with  the 
coil,  instantaneous  currents  are  produced  in  the  central  soft 
iron,  as  well  as  in  the  wires  that  are  coiled  round  it.     Now 
the  current  produced  in  the  soft  iron  on  breaking  the  circuit 
notably  retards  the  demagnetisation  of  the  soft  iron ;   its 
magnetism,  therefore,  disappears  much  more  rapidly  if  the 
production   of  currents    in    it    be    prevented  as  much   as 
possible.     Electric  currents  are  most  easily  produced  in  a 
solid  bar  of  soft  iron,  less  easily  in  a  bundle  of  iron  wires, 
and  least  so  if  these  wires  be  insulated  by  varnish. 

Prof.  Dove,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  that  the  intensity  of  an 
induced  current  is  much  diminished  by  covering  the  electro- 
magnet with  a  closed  tube  of  a  non-magnetic  metal  (brass  or 
copper).  This  is  due  to  the  development  of  induced  cur- 
rents in  the  tube,  whereby  the  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  is 
counterbalanced.  The  tube  does  not  prevent  the  action  of 
the  current  upon  the  galvanometer,  but  it  greatly  diminishes 
the  magnetising  as  well  as  the  physiological  effects  of  the 
same.     A  metal  tube  covering  the  electro-magnet  may  there- 
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fore  be  employed  as  a  regulator  of  the  intensity  of  the 
current  in  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

The  first  wire  of  the  induction  coil,  the  ends  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery,  is  comparatively 
short  and  thick,  as  the  inducing  current  of  the  battery, 
which  is  propagated  in  it,  is  generally  that  of  a  single  pair, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  conducting  wire  must  be  slight,  if 
a  powerful  electro-magnet  is  to  be  produced.  But  in  the 
short  and  thick  wire  we  have  not  only  the  battery  current, 
but  another  one  which  is  much  stronger,  and  which  is  de- 
veloped by  the  mutual  action  of  the^  convolutions  of  the 
shert  and  thick  wire  upon  each  other — an  effect  which  only 
takes  place  if  these  convolutions  are  very  near  to  each  other ; 
they  therefore  serve  at  the  same  time  as  inducing  body  and 
as  induced  body.  This  second  current,  which  Faraday  has 
termed  extrorcurrentj  is  produced  not  only  when  the  circuit 
is  broken,  but  also  when  it  is  established.  Its  direction  is 
contrary  to  that  of  the  battery  current  on  closing,  and  equal 
to  it  on  opening  the  circuit.  Its  energy  is  notably  increased 
by  the  presence  of  soft  iron  in  the  interior  of  the  bobbin ;  it 
is  capable  of  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  pro- 
duces sparks,  shocks,  and  heat,  and  decomposes  water.  The 
extra-current  is  due  to  induction  by  its  own  convolutions 
and  by  the  electro-magnet ;  while  the  current  induced  in  the 
second  wire  arises  from  induction  by  the  battery  current  and 
by  the  electro-magnet. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Princetown,  has  found  that  the  action  of 
induction  is  not  confined  to  two  coils ;  but  that  a  current 
induced  in  the  second  wire  may  again  induce  another  current 
in  a  third  coil,  if  this  be  placed  near  the  second ;  that  the 
current  produced  in  the  third  wire  may  give  rise  to  a  current 
in  a  fourth  coil,  &c.  Mr.  Henry  has  also  determined  the 
direction  of  these  induced  currents  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  order,  and  found  that  if  the  current  induced  in  the 

a  2 
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second  coil,  a  6,  be  positive,  that  induced  in  the  third  wire, 
c  d,  is  again  positive,  whilst  that  induced  in  the  fourth, «  /,  is 
negative,  that  in  the  fifth  positive  again,  &c. 
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The  intensity  of  induced  currents  depends,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inducing  current  of  the 
hattery  ;  if  this  be  feeble,  it  will  not  be  able  to  develope  a 
powerful  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron,  and  the  extra-current, 
as  well  as  the  current  induced  in  the  second  wire,  will  be  of 
low  tension.  It  depends,  moreover,  upon  the  transverse  sec- 
tion, and  the  number  of  convolutions  of  the  wires,  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  convolutions  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  so  that  the 
current  becomes  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  length  and 
tineness  of  the  wire.  Finally,  it  dependtt  upon  the  quantity, 
and  the  more  or  less  insulated  stale,  of  the  soft  iron  in  the 
centre  of  the  coil. 

An  induced  current  differs  from  a  continuous  current,  in 
the  first  place,  by  its  being  instantaneous.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  due  the  striking  physiological  effect  of  the  former 
upon  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles ;  for  motor  nerves  and 
muscles  are  not  escited  by  a  closed  circuit,  but  by  variations 
in  the  density  of  the  current.  Again,  the  induced  differs 
from  the  continuous  current  in  so  far  as  the  direction  of  the 
latter  is  always  the  same,  whilst  the  former  moves  alternately 
in  different  directions ;  for  the  deflections  of  the  magnetised 
needle  show  that  the  current  induced  in  the  second  wire,  on 
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closing  the  circuit  of  the  battery,  has  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  current  induced  on  opening  it.  This  circumstance 
gives  rise  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  induced 
current.  When  water  is  decomposed  by  a  continuous  cur- 
rent, hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative,  and  oxygen  at 
the  positive  pole.  But  such  is  not  the  case  if  induction 
currents  are  made  to  act  upon  water ;  for,  as  each  wire 
alternately  serves  as  positive  and  negative  pole,  both  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  appear  successively  at  either  of  the  poles. 
The  gases,  therefore,  represent  an  explosive  mixture ;  and  if 
the  currents  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  both  gases  appearing 
simultaneously,  and  both  being  in  the  nascent  state,  they 
combine  again  to  form  water,  so  that  water  is  apparently 
unaffected  by  it.  When  platinimi  plates  are  used  as  electrodes 
and  induction  currents  sent  through  them  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, oxygen  is  set  free  and  oxidates  the  platinum  ;  but  oxide 
of  platinum  is  immediately  afterwaids  reduced  to  metallic 
platinimi  by  the  nascent  hydrogen.  Thus,  a  series  of  oxida- 
tions and  reductions  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie 
platinum  plates  become  at  last  covered  with  a  black  powder, 
which  is  finely-divided  metallic  platinum.  Another  experi- 
ment, showing  that  induction  currents  move  alternately  in 
different  directions,  is,  to  bring  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch  into  the  circuit ;  the  blue  colour  indi- 
cating the  liberation  of  iodine  will  then  shortly  appear  at 
either  of  tho  poles,  while  if  we  decompose  that  solution  by 
the  continuous  current,  the  blue  colour  is  only  noticed  at  the 
positive  pole. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  erroneous  to  speak  of  a  per- 
manent positive  and  negative  pole  in  an  induction  apparatus 
employed  for  physiological  or  therapeutical  purposes. 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Rive,^  who  explains 

•  A  Treatise  on  Electricity,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Translated  by  Charh  s 
Walker.     London,  1868.     Vol.  iii.  p.  603. 
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the  difference  in  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  action 
of  the  extra-current,  and  of  the  current  induced  in  the 
second  wire,  partially  by  the  circumstance  that  the  extra- 
current  always  moves  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  the 
current  induced  in  the  second  wire  alternately  moves  in  con- 
trary directions.  But  this  author  has  evidently  disregarded 
the  fact,  that  the  current  induced  in  the  second  wire  has 
scarcely  any  eflFect  at  all  on  closing  the  circuit,  while  it  has  a 
powerful  physiological  action  on  opening  the  circuit.  We 
may,  therefore,  when  employing  induction  currents  in  physi- 
ology and  therapeutics,  only  consider  the  current  induced  on 
opening  the  circuit,  which  has  a  direction  equal  to  that  of 
the  battery  current. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  a  short  glance  at  Faraday's  dis- 
covery of  electric  currents  induced  by  a  permanent  magnet 
of  steel. 

(C)  Magneto-Electricity  {Magneto-Faradism). — If  the 
pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet  be  approached  to  one  end  of  a 
copper  wire  covered  with  silk  or  gutta  percha,  and  coiled 
round  a  wooden  reel,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer^  com- 
municating with  the  end  of  this  wire,  is  seen  to  suffer  -a  de- 
flection. As  long  as  the  magnet  remains  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  needle  is  not  further  disturbed ;  but  when  the 
magnet  is  withdrawn,  another  deflection  of  the  needle  takes 
place,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  another  instantaneous 
current  produced  in  the  wire,  and  moving  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  first.  The  current  produced  by  a  permanent 
magnet  of  steel  is  called  the  magneto-dectric  or  magneto- 
faradic  current,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  electro- 
magnetic  or  volta-faradic  current  induced  by  voltaic 
electricity.  For  producing  a  succession  of  magneto-faradic 
currents,  the  magnet  must  be  continually  approached  to,  and 
withdrawn  from,  the  coil  of  wires.  In  order  to  effect  a  very 
rapid  succession,  therefore,  the   permanent  magnet   is   not 
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made  to  act  immediately  on  the  wires,  but  an  amiatni'e  of 
soft  iron,  having  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  surrouhded  by 
them,  and  set  in  rotation  before  the  two  pole^  of  the 
magnet,  by  means  of  a  wheel  connected  with  an  endless  cord. 
By  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  two  branches  of  the  armature 
are  made  to  pass  before  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  at  each 
passage  there  is  magnetisation  and  demagnetisation  of  the 
soft  iron;  and  an  electric  current  is  produced  at  the  moment 
when  the  armature  is  approached  to,  and  when  it  is  with- 
drawn from,  the  magnet. 

The  intensity  of  the  magneto-faradic  current  depends  upon 
the  power  of  the  magnet,  the  number  of  convolutions  and 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  coiled  round  the  armature  of  soft 
iron,  on  the  distance  of  the  armature  from  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  and  finally  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  is 
turned.  The  physiological  effect  is  produced  on  making  as 
well  as  on  breaking  the  circuit ;  in  the  latter  case  the  effect 
is  stronger,  but  the  difiference  is  not  so  great  as  with  the 
volta-faradic  current.  If  it  be,  therefore,  intended  to  avoid 
the  continuous  change  in  the  direction,  ahd  to  operate  with 
a  succession  of  currents  all  guided  in  the  same  direction,  a 
wheel  is  employed,  the  teeth  of  which  are  alternately  of 
metal  and  ivory,  so  that  only  one  of  the  two  currents  which 
are  produced  is  collected.  But  this  can  only  be  effected 
at  very  high  speed,  and  the  commutators  generally  soon  get 
out  of  order. 

AI.  Gramme  has  recently  constructed  a  magneto-electric 
machine  which  promises  to  become  of  considerable  practical 
value,  and  which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  current  fur- 
nished by  it  is  not  intermittent,  but  continuous  even  at  low 
speed.  The  machine  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  soft 
iron  encircled  with  an  endless  coil  of  copper  wire.  Each  of 
these  rings  is  made  to  rotate  between  the  two  poles  •  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet.    The  magnets  are  vertical  cylinders 
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of  soft  iron,  3  feet.6  inches  high,  by  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
and.  are  coiled  round  with  insulated  copper  wire.  They  are 
connected  at  the  top  by  a  square  cast-iron  plate,  and  at  the 
bottom  let  into  a  base-plate  2  feet  8  inches  square.  When 
the  machine  is  in  action,  the  half  of  each  ring  which  is  next 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  takes  south  polarity,  while 
the  opposite  half,  near  to  the  south  pole,  takes  north  polarity. 
The  two  neutral  points  of  the  system  are  equi-distant  on 
each  side.  The  rings  or  bobbins  are  rotated  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  when  they  are  set  in  motion  their  polarity  remains 
unchanged  in  position  with  regard  to  the  operator.  The 
action  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  coils  alone  being  rotated 
over  a  stationary  ring-shaped  magnet.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  produce  currents  in  the  two  halves  of  each  ring  in  opposite 
directions  between  its  two  neutral  points.  At  these  points, 
however,  contacts  are  placed,  which  touch  in  succession  a 
series  of  studs  insulated  from  each  other  and  connected  at 
regular  intervals  with  the  coil  of  wire.  Thus  the  opposite 
currents  in  the  two  halves  of  each  ring,  instead  of  neutral- 
ising each  other,  unite  and  form  a  single  current. 

The  machine  can  be  turned  by  hand.  The  current  appears 
to  be  producible  in  large  quantities,  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  by,  and  of  equal  constancy  with,  galvanic  batteries. 
A  further  superiority  of  it  over  the  batteries  is  believed  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  resistance  remains  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  driven. 
Therefore,  by  driving  it  at  double  speed,  twice  as  much 
electro-motive  force  is  obtained,  which  represents  twice  as 
much  current.  It  renders  ten  feet  of  platinimi  wire  red-hot 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  light  which  may  be  obtained  with  it 
is  very  brilliant  and  steady,  and  metals  may  be  fused  by  it 
with  great  ease.  It  has  also  electrolytic  effects,  and  is  used 
by  the  firm  of  Christofle  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  electro-plating. 

Mr.  Sabine  has  made  some  experiments  in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  the  electro-motive  force  of  Gramme's  apparatus,  and 
has  found  that  with  a  machine  which  contained  four  horse-shoe 
magnets  18  inches  in  length,  2  inches  wide,  and  f  inch  thick, 
and  a  coil  composed  of  thirty-six  bobbins,  each  containing  110 
yards  of  copper  wire,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Handle  tmiMsd,  Electro-motiTe  force 

timet  per  minate  (DanieU's  battery  =  1) 

60  16 

100  28 

120  33 

180  47 

With  another  machine  which  contains  six  magnets,  and  in 
which  each  bobbin  contains  180  yards  of  wire,  the  results 
were  similar : — 

Handle  tnmed.  Electro-motive  force 

tUnea  per  minute  (Daniell'd  battery  s  1) 
60  16 

120  32 

180  47 

In  these  experiments  the  handle  of  the  machine  was  turned 
by  hand,  without  much  force. 

In  its  present  shape,  Gramme's  machine  is  not  fit  for 
medical  practice ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
soon  be  utilised  for  it,  and  that  magneto-electricity  will  thus 
once  more  become  of  therapeutical  importance. 

III.— ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

Life  is  not  possible  without  a  continuous  disturbance  oc- 
curring in  the  equilibrium  of  the  molecides  of  the  body ;  and 
as  every  disturbance  of  molecules  is  accompanied  with  a 
liberation  of  electricity,  the  existence  of  electric  currents  in 
the  animal  body  during  life  appears  a  necessity. 

That  certain  fishes,  when  touched,  give  shocks,  was  already 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  employed  them  for  the  cure  of 
headaches  and  gout.     The  best  known  among  these  fishes 
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are  the  Torpedo.^  or  electric  ray ;  the  Gym/notus,  or  electric 
eel ;  and  the  Malapteruriia,  or  electric  shad.  The  Torpedo 
is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  examined  by 
Dr.  John  Davy,'  Matteucci,*  KoUiker,*  and  Max  Schultze ;  * 
the  Gymnotus  is  found  in  Surinam,  in  the  ponds  of  Bera  and 
Eastro,  and  has  become  known  chiefly  by  the  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  Baron  Humboldt,*  and  the  able  researches  of 
Professor  Faraday ;  ^  while  the  structure  and  properties  of 
the  Melapterurus,  which  is  found  in  the  Nile,  have  b^n  in- 
vestigated by  Bilharz  ^  and  Max  Schultze.* 

If  an  electric  fish  be  touched  at  any  part  of  its  body, 
especially  at  the  fins,  it  gives  a  violent  shock,  analogous  to 
that  yielded  by  the  Ley  den  jar.  In  order  to  experience  the 
shock,  we  may  touch  the  fish  either  with  the  hand  or  with 
a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  such  as  a  metal  rod.  The 
discharges  are  also  diffused  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
liquid  in  which  the  fish  is  contained  ;  but  if  it  be  touched 
with  glass  or  resin,  no  shock  is  perceived. 

The  electricity  produced  by  these  animals  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  artificial  electricity.  It  exercises  attractive 
and  repulsive  powers ;  the  sparks  are  sufficient  to  melt  the 
leaflets  of  the  electroscope ;  steel  needles  and  soft  iron  may 
be  magnetised  ;  water,  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium, 
may  be  decomposed  by  it ;  and  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer, 
when  brought  into  the  circuit,  suffers  a  deflection,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  current. 


*  Philos.  Trans.    1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  276 ;  and  Researches,  Physiological  and 
Anatomical.     London,  1839. 

'  Essai  sur  les  ph^nom^nes  ^lectriques  dos  animaux.     Paris,  1840. 
■  Verhandlungen  der  Wurzburger  physikalisch-medicinischen  Gesellschafl, 
vol.  viii.  p.  8. 

*  Zur  Kenntniss  des  elektrischen  Organs  der  Fische.     Leipzig,  1 859. 
»  Tableau  physique  des  regions  ^uatoriales.     Paris,  1807. 

*  Experimental  Kesearches  in  Electricity,  Philos.  Trans.  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
'  Ueber  das  elektrische  Organ  des  ZitterweUes.     Leipzig,  1857. 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  45. 
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The  quantity  of  electricity  liberated  in  these  iiBhes  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  energy  of  their  circulation  and  re- 
epiration.  After  Uiey  have  given  numerous  and  powerful 
shocks,  they  require  rest  and  nourishment,  in  order  to  store 
up  a  new  amount  of  galvanic  force. 

The   dischaif^  are   voluntary   and   entirely   under  the 


Fio.  38,— Torpedo,  or  Electric  Ray. 

control  of  the  animals,  just  as  the  squirting  of  sepia  from 
the  cuttle-fish;  and  they  are  given  in  any  direction  they 
may  desire.  If  metals  be  placed  in  the  vessel  containing 
tUem,  the  fishes  become  very  much  excited,  and  attempt  to 
bite  them. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  fish  should  not  be  injured  by 
its  own  shocks.  According  to  Du  Bois'  observations,  the 
Malapterurus  even  possesses  a  certain  immunity  against 
foreign  electricity ;  nevertheless,  the  fish  seems  to  resent 
strong  shocks  whicli  are  applied  to  it,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible,  places  itself  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance attainable  from  the  electrodes,  at  a  point  where  the 
density  of  the  current  is  least  considerable,  giving  at  the  . 
same  time  shocks  of  its  own  in  self-defence. 

Torpedo. — The  electric  ray,  which  is  generally  of  incon- 
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siderable  size,  possesses  a  peculiar  organ,  by  which  the 
electricity  is  produced.  This  con- 
sists of  small  membranous  prisms,  a  6, 
packed  one  against  the  other,  like  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb.     Tlieee  prisms 

are  divided  by  horizontal  diaphragms 
Fio.39.-Electtic  Organ  of   .  ■'  e,i^      -.t, 

the  Torpedo.  into  small  cells,  which  are  hllea  witn 

an  albuminous  fluid.     It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 

the  close  resemblance  between  this  arrangement  and  that 

of  the  voltaic  pile ;  indeed,  the  electric  organ  of  the  Torpedo 

constitutes  a  veritable   battery,  forming  a  eeries  of  solid 

diaphragms,  positive  on  one  of  their  surfaces  and  negative  on 

the  other ;  a  conducting  electrolytic  liquid  being  interposed 

between  the  diaphragms. 

Max  Schultze  discovered  that  the  reaction  of  the  electric 
organ  of  the  living  Torpedo  is  acid.  It  is,  however,  not  yet 
known  whether  it  is  always  acid,  or  only  so  after  the  fish  has 
become  exhausted  by  violent  discharges  of  electricity. 

The  cells  of  the  electric  organ  are  traversed  by  numerous 
nerve-fibres,  arising  from  four  large  nerve-trunks,  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  fourth  lobe  of  the  brain,  in  which 
the  electric  power  resides.  When  this  lobe  is  irritated,  power- 
ful discbarges  follow,even  if  the  animal  be  to  all  appearance 
dead  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  by  cutting,  pinching,  or  squeezing 
it,  no  more  shocks  or  movements  can  be  produced.  When 
the  lobe  has  been  destroyed,  the  discharges  cease  soon  after- 
wards ;  they  cease  likewise  when  the  connection  between  the 
brain  and  the  organ  has  been  interrupted  by  division  or 
ligature  of  the  nerves,  although  upon  irritating  the  deli- 
cate ner\'e-fibres  animating  the  organ,  electric  effects  may 
still  be  obtained  some  time  after  that  connection  has  been 
destroyed.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves  are  veiy 
pale  and  slender ;  they  anastomose  in  all  directions,  and 
form  a  delicate  network,  which  is  destroyed  by  most  cheuii- 
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cal  tests  which  are  employed  in  microscopical  observations. 
The  richness  and  density  of  this  network  has  an  important 
relation  to  the  function  of  the  electric  organ.  The  electric 
action  disappears  forthwith  when  the  albumen  contained  in 
the  cells  of  the  organ  is  artificially  coagulated  by  boiling 
or  by  the  application  of  acids,  but  as  long  as  the  albumen 
remains  fluid,  the  discharges  may  continue  even  if  the  organ 
be  lacerated. 

When  the  Torpedo  is  fresh,  shocks  are  felt  wherever  the 
animal  is  touched  ;  but  when  it  has  become  weary,  and  pre- 
pared frog's  limbs  are  then  placed  upon  different  points  of  its 
body,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  only  those  limbs  suffer  com- 
motions which  are  .  in  contact  with  the  portion  of  the  skin 
corresponding  to  the  electric  organ.  The  direction  of  the 
ciurent  is  from  the  back  to  the  belly  of  the  animal ;  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  prisms  being  all  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  the  lower  ones  with  negative  electricity. 

The  shocks  are  given  by  the  fish  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
kill  animals  necessary  for  its  nourishment,  or  they  are  due 
to  reflex  action,  just  as  in  other  animals  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  produced  either  voluntarily  or  by  reflex  action.  If 
the  fish  be  touched  at  any  point  of  the  skin,  the  stimulus  is 
transferred  from  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  from 
the  fourth  cerebral  lobe  back  to  the  electric  organ,  by  way 
of  the  four  nerve-tnmks  connecting  the  lobe  with  the  electric 
organ. 

M.  Robin  has  discovered  that,  when  the  fish  is  placed 
fully  under  the  influence  of  ether,  or  is  poisoned  by  woorara 
or  strychnia,  the  shocks  cease  altogether.  When  the  electric 
organ  is  at  rest,  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  electro- 
motive properties,  nor  does  it  seem  to  acquire  them  when 
traversed  by  a  continuous  galvanic  current.* 

Gyiinnotus. — ^The   sliocks    given    by    the    Gymnotus,    or 

'  Eckhard,  Betrage,  etc.,  toI.  ii.  p.  157. 
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the  difference  in  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  action 
of  the  extra-current,  and  of  the  current  induced  in  the 
second  wire,  partially  by  the  circumstance  that  the  extra- 
current  always  moves  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  the 
current  induced  in  the  second  wire  alternately  moves  in  con- 
trary directions.  But  this  author  has  evidently  disregarded 
the  fact,  that  tlie  current  induced  in  the  second  wire  has 
scarcely  any  effect  at  all  on  closing  the  circuit,  while  it  has  a 
powerful  physiological  action  on  opening  the  circuit.  We 
may,  therefore,  when  employing  induction  currents  in  physi- 
ology and  therapeutics,  only  consider  the  current  induced  on 
opening  the  circuit,  which  has  a  direction  equal  to  that  of 
the  battery  current. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  a  short  glance  at  Faraday's  dis- 
covery of  electric  currents  induced  by  a  permanent  magnet 
of  steel. 

(C)  Magneto-Electricity  {Magneto-Faradisvi). — If  the 
pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet  be  approached  to  one  end  of  a 
copper  wire  covered  with  silk  or  gutta  percha,  and  coiled 
round  a  wooden  reel,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  com- 
municating with  the  end  of  this  wire,  is  seen  to  suffer  a  de- 
flection. As  long  as  the  magnet  remains  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  needle  is  not  further  disturbed ;  but  when  the 
magnet  is  withdrawn,  another  deflection  of  the  needle  takes 
place,  which  indicates  the  existence  of  another  instantaneous 
current  produced  in  the  wire,  and  moving  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  first.  The  current  produced  by  a  permanent 
magnet  of  steel  is  called  the  magneto^lectric  or  magneto- 
faradic  current,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dectro- 
magnetic  or  volta-faradic  current  induced  by  voltaic 
electricity.  For  producing  a  succession  of  magneto-faradic 
currents,  the  magnet  must  be  continually  approached  to,  and 
withdrawn  from,  the  coil  of  wires.  In  order  to  effect  a  very 
rapid  succession,  therefore,  the   permanent  magnet  is   not 
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made  to  act  immediately  on  the  wires,  but  an  anxiatni*e  of 
soft  iron,  having  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  surfOUhded  by 
them,  and  set  in  rotation  before  the  two  polels  of  the 
magnet,  by  means  of  a  wheel  connected  with  an  endless  cord. 
By  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  two  branches  of  the  armature 
are  made  to  pass  before  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  at  each 
passage  there  is  magnetisation  and  demagnetisation  of  the 
soft  iron ;  and  an  electric  current  is  produced  at  the  moment 
when  the  armature  is  approached  to,  and  when  it  is  with- 
drawn from,  the  magnet. 

The  intensity  of  the  magneto-feradic  current  depends  upon 
the  power  of  the  magnet,  the  number  of  convolutions  and 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  coiled  round  the  armature  of  soft 
iron,  on  the  distance  of  the  armature  from  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  and  finally  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  is 
turned.  The  physiological  effect  is  produced  on  making  as 
well  as  on  breaking  the  circuit ;  in  the  latter  case  the  effect 
is  stronger,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  with  the 
volta-faradic  current.  If  it  be,  therefore,  intended  to  avoid 
the  continuous  change  in  the  direction,  ahd  to  operate  with 
a  succession  of  currents  all  guided  in  the  same  direction,  a 
wheel  is  employed,  the  teeth  of  which  are  alternately  of 
metal  and  ivory,  so  that  only  one  of  the  two  currents  which 
are  produced  is  collected.  But  this  can  only  be  effected 
at  very  high  speed,  and  the  commutators  generally  soon  get 
out  of  order. 

M.  Gramme  has  recently  constructed  a  magneto-electric 
machine  which  promises  to  become  of  considerable  practical 
value,  and  which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  current  fur- 
nished by  it  is  not  intermittent,  but  continuous  even  at  low 
speed.  The  machine  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  soft 
iron  encircled  with  an  endless  coil  of  copper  wire.  Each  of 
these  rings  is  made  to  rotate  between  the  two  poles  •  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet.    The  magnets  are  vertical  cylinders 
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both  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  muscles  of  all  living  animals, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  only  local  circuits  ;  and  the 
presence  of  these  currents  is  not  due  to  any  physical  or 
chemical  action,  but  is  subordinate  to  the  life  of  the  animal, 
since  they  disappear  soon  after  death. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  conclusive  experiments  of  this 
kind,  because  the  currents  which  we  may  collect  are  merely 
derived  currents,  the  intensity  of  which  is  infinitely  more 
feeble  than  that  of  the  principal  nervous  or  muscular  cur- 
rent :  in  fact,  the  electro-motive  elements  in  the  nerves,  as 
well  as  in  the  muscles,  must  be  considered  as  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  closed  circuit,  and  every  current  collected  from  a 
nerve,  as  derived  from  a  current  circulating  in  the  nerve 
itself.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  any 
liberation  of  electricity  arising  from  other  sources  than  from 
the  animal  body  itself ;  and  without  this  precaution  all  ex- 
periments would  be  worthless.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  manner  of  examining  the  nerves  or  muscles 
with  regard  to  their  electric  properties,  to  connect  two  con- 
ducting wires  with  the  ends  of  a  galvanometer,  and  then  to 
touch  with  them  a  nerve  or  muscle.  By  experimenting  in  this 
way,  under  any  circumstances,  we  should  find  indications  of 
electricity,  for  no  two  pieces  of  metal  are  ever  completely 
identical;  and  they  would  therefore,  if  placed  in  contact 
with  the  same  liquid,  give  rise  to  an  electric  current,  the 
intensity  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  deflect  the  needle 
of  a  sensitive  multiplier.  But  even  if  the  metals  were 
identical,  it  would  suffice  to  touch  the  tissues  a  fraction  of 
a  second  sooner  with  one  than  with  the  other,  for  producing 
an  electric  current  which  would  be  indicated  by  the 
needle. 

GalvanVa  Discovery. — Galvani  was  the  first  to  show  ex- 
perimentally the  existence  of  electric  currents  in  a  frog, 
wliich  he  had  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner.     He  killed 
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the  animal,  rapidly  skinned  it,  and  passed  the  point  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  beneath  the  two  lumbar  nerves,  which  appear 
like  white  threads  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  The 
second  and  third  lower  vertebrae  were  then  removed,  so  that 
the  lumbar  nerves  were  laid  bare,  and  formed  the  oi^ly  link 


Fio.  40.— -Galyani's  Frog. 

between  the  hinder  extremities  of  the  frog  and  its  upper 
vertebrae.  On  connecting  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
frog  by  means  of  an  arc  composed  of  two  metals,  he  per- 
ceived  powerful  contractions  of  the  muscles.  Volta  objected 
to  this  experiment,  that  the  electric  current  thus  liberated 
was  due  to  the  contact  of  the  two  heterogeneous  metals. 
Galvani  therefore  connected  the  nerves  and  muscles  by  means 
of  an  arc  of  homogeneous  metal,  and  succeeded  equally  in 
producing  contractions.  But  Volta  contended  that  any 
difference,  however  slight,  in  the  homogeneity  of  conducting 
bodies  in  contact  was  suflBcient  to  produce  an  electric  current 
rendered  perceptible  by  the  frog's  contractions.  Galvani 
then  dinded  the  nerves  of  the  frog  at  their  exit  from  the 
vertebral  canal,  mised  them  with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  bring 
them  in  contact  with  the  external  surface  of  a  frog's  thigh, 
on  a  single  point  of  the  muscle,  and  the  muscles  contracted 
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as  before.  Volta  now  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  electric 
current  thus  produced  had  its  source  in  the  contact  of  nerve 
and  muscle  ;  but  Galvani  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  about 
contractions  by  merely  connecting  the  nerves  of  two  thighs, 
so  that  there  was  no  contact  between  heterogeneous  bodies. 
This  contraction  was  denied  by  Volta,  but  is  now  generally 
acknowledged.  Galvani  must  therefore  be  considered  the 
discoverer  not  only  of  galvanism,  but  also  of  animal  elec- 
tricity. 

Galvani's  theory  of  animal  electricity  may  be  shortly 
summed  up  as  follows  : — Animals  possess  a  special  and  in- 
dependent electricity  of  their  own,  which  deserves  the  name 
of  animal  electricity.  The  organs  in  which  this  force  resides 
are  the  nerves,  and  it  is  secreted  chiefly  by  the  brain.  The 
electricity  is  conducted  along  the  internal  substance  of  the 
nerves,  probably  the  thinnest  lymph ;  and  it  may  thus  freely 
and  rapidly  circulate  in  the  nerves,  while  the  fatty  envelope 
of  the  latter  prevents  its  dispersion,  and  allows  it  to  accu- 
mulate. The  chief  receptacles  of  the  electricity  are  the 
muscles ;  they  represent,  as  it  were,  a  Leyden  jar,  their  ex- 
ternal surfaces  being  negative,  while  the  inner  ones  are 
positive.  The  conductor  of  the  jar  is  the  nerve,  which, 
together  with  the  blood-vessels,  supplies  the  muscle  with 
electricity.  The  mechanism  of  motion  consists  of  drawing 
the  electricity  from  the  interior  of  the  muscle,  and  con- 
ducting it  along  the  nerves  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  passes  out.  Each  contraction  is,  therefore, 
as  it  were,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  the  muscular 
Leyden  jar,  and  this  again  causes  a  fresh  contraction,  through 
the  stimulation  of  the  irritable  muscular  fibre  by  the 
electricity  flowing  over  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle.* 


'  Pfaff,  Ueber  thierieche  Elektricitat  und  Reizbarkeit  (Leipzig.  1795),  p. 
329. 
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Volta*8  views,  however,  were  generally  accepted  by  na- 
tural philosophers,  and  it  was  not  until  thirty  years  later  that 
Galvani's  experiments  were  again  taken  up  by  M.  Nobili,*  of 
Re^io,  who  employed  for  his  researches  a  sensitive  multiplier, 
and  succeeded  in  showing  the  existence  of  an  electric  current 
in  the  frog,  which  he  believed  peculiar  to  that  animal.  He 
prepared  a  frog's  limb  as  usual,  immersed  both  feet  in  two 
separate  vessels  filled  with  water  or  salt  water,  and  found 
that  if  one  of  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer  was  placed  into 
each  vessel,  the  needle  showed  by  its  deflection  the  existence 
of  a  current  moving  from  the  foot  to  the  head,  or  from  the 
muscle  to  the  nerve.  This  current  deflected  the  needle  to 
an  angle  of  30^ ;  and  its  action  on  the  multiplier  was  not 
unfrequently  seen  to  last  for  several  hours.  Nobili  found 
that  touching  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  of  one  frog  with 
the  nerve  and  the  muscle  of  another  frog,  had  no  efi*ect  on 
the  needle,  one  current  being  opposed  to  the  other  ;  but   if 


Fio.  41.— Nobili'8  ♦Frog-current.' 

the  nerve  of  one  frog  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  muscle 
of  another  frog,  a  powerful  contraction  took  place. 

These  researches  were  further  pursued  by  Matteucci,^  who 
discovered  that  animal  electricity  is  capable  of  decomposing 

»  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1828,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  225. 

'  Comptes  rendus,  1837,  vol.  v.  p.  520,  And,  Essai  sur  les  Phenomenes 
ilectriquM  des  Animaux  (Paris,  1840);  and  Cours  d'Electro-physiologio  (Paris 
1858). 
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iodide  of  potassium,  of  giving  signs  of  tension  with  a  delicate 
condenser,  and  of  deflecting  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer ; 
but  it  was  a  German  philosopher,  Professor  Du  Bois- 
Beymond,^  of  Berlin,  who  devised  the  most  ingenious  and 
unobjectionable  method  of  investigating  this  matter;  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  notably  to  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge on  this  subject. 

His  views  were  at  one  time  universally  received  by  phy- 
siologists, but  have  of  late  years  been  fiercely  assailed  from 
different  quarters.  As  all  those,  however,  who  disagree  with 
Du  Bois,  likewise  disagree  most  flagrantly  with  each  other, 
we  have  simply  to  record  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  animal 
electricity  is  at  present  in  an  unsettled  condition  ;  and  we 
think  it  best  provisionally  to  retain  Du  Bois'  system,  until  its 
assailants  have  made  good  their  case. 

For  demonstrating  the  electric  properties  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  Du  Bois  selected  a  Tnultiplier  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  the  physiological  galva- 
noscope,  or  rlieoscopic  limb. 

The  multiplier  (g,  fig.  42,)  is  made  very  sensitive,  partly 
by  employing  astatic  needles  of  the  utmost  possible  per- 
fection, and  partly  by  a  large  number  of  convolutions  of 
the  wire.  A  midtiplier  possessing  less  than  11,000  turns  of 
a  fine  copper  wire  is  not  applicable  for  investigating  the 
current  proper  of  the  nerves:  and  for  demonstrating  the 
muscular  current  in  the  living  man,  24,000  convolutions  are 
necessary.  Such  an  instrument  indicates  not  only  the 
presence  and  direction  of  very  feeble  electric  currents,  but 
also  certain  changes  in  their  intensity.  There  is,  however, 
this  inconvenience,  that  the  magnetic  needle  is  too  slow  to 
indicate  a  current  of  instantaneous  duration,  and  that  it  is 
not  able  to  follow  all  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
current,  which  sometimes  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly  ; 

*  Untenuchuogen  iiber  thiorische  Elektricitat    Bvrlin,  1848  and  1853. 
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for  it  will  only  tell  the  reeultant  of  BUch  variationa.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have  another  and  more  delicate  indi- 
cator of  the  current ;  this  is  the  galvanoscopic  frog,  or  the 
rheoscopic  limh,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  way : — 


Fia.  42. — Dn  Boia-Befmoad'B  Appkratne, 


A  frog  is  killed,  rapidly  skinned,  and  its  thigh-bone  cut  off 
just  above  the  insertion  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle ;  all  the 
muscles  by  which  communication  is  kept  up  between  the 
upper  and  lower  piece  of  the  thigh  are  then  removed, 
and  the  sciatic  nerve  is  prepared  as  high  up  as  possible 
towards  its  origin,  and  afterwards  divided  at  its  upper  end 
BO  as  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  leg.  The  frog's  limit 
thus  prepared  indicates  the  presence  of  currents  of  instanta- 
neous duration,  even  when  they  move  in  contrary  directions, 
and  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly.  It  has,  however,  the 
disadvantage  that  it  soon  loses  its  excitability,  and  that  it 
contracts  only  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken,  but 
not  while  the  circuit  remains  closed,  so  that  it  does  not 
help  us  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  continuous  current 
or  a  momentary  discharge.    It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the 
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multiplier  and  the  rheoscopic  limb  are  both  necessary  for 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  animal  electricity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  important  to  avoid  bring- 
ing into  the  circuit  any  heterogeneous  substances,  which 
might  possibly  give  rise  to  a  liberation  of  electricity.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  the  following  arrangement  was  adopted 
by  Du  Bois : — both  ends  of  the  wire  of  the  multiplier  were 
connected  with  platinum  plates,  made  as  homogeneous  as 
possible,  as  the  slightest  difference  between  such  plates  would 
of  itself  originate  a  current  if  the  circuit  were  closed,  and 
the  plates  dipped  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  To  render 
the  platinum  plates  homogeneous,  they  were  first  'Cleaned 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  then  washed  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  immersed  into  distilled  water,  and  finally 
heated  to  incandescence  for  half  a  minute,  by  means  of  a 
Berzelius'  lamp.  The  plates  were  held  in  a  clamp  fixed  on 
a  horizontal  brass  rod,  which  could  be  fixed  and  moved  in  every 
position ;  the  ff  ee  ends  of  the  plates  were  theji  immersed  in  two 
large  vessels  (vv,  fig.  42)  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
table  salt.  But  as  the  salt  water  would  exercise  an  injurious 
action  upon  the  tissues  if  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
same,  two  cushions  (p)  made  of  many  layers  of  fine  blotting 
paper,  well  moistened  with  salt  water,  were  immersed  with 
one  of  their  ends  into  the  liquid,  and  rested  against  the 
edge  of  the  vessel — their  free  ends  being  outside  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  circuit  being  closed  by  connecting  the  two 
conducting  cushions  by  a  third  cushion.  To  avoid  the  cor- 
roding action  of  salt  water  upon  the  animal  tissues,  a  piece 
of  bladder  well  moistened  with  the  white  of  an  egg  was  laid 
upon  each  cushion. 

Du  Bois  has  also  constructed  platinum  electrodes,  which 
consist  of  two  L-shaped  platinum  pieces,  soldered  to  pieces 
of  a  thick  brass  wire  passing  through  a  block  of  ivory,  where 
a  screw  secures  them,  and  terminating  in  a  binding  screw 
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for  one  of  the  terminal  wires  of  the  apparatus.  A  glass 
plate  prevents  the  platinum  plates  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  paper  cushions,  in  order  to  avoid  any  passage  of 
the  current  into^the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer.  The  free 
end  of  the  glass  plate  is  bevelled  beneath,  so  that  the  plates 
may  be  very  nearly  approached  when  the  nerve  piece  is 
short. 


Fio.  43.—  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Platinum  Electrodes. 


Although  this  arrangement  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  which  had  been  previously  used,  it  yet  appeared 
that  the  influence  of  polarisation  was  not  completely 
prevented  by  it.  Amongst  all  metals  platinum  may  be 
most  easily  rendered  homogeneous;  but  it  has  the  great 
drawback  of  becoming  rapidly  polarised  under  the  influence 
of  the  galvanic  current,  and  therefore  yielding  unsatisfactory 
results.  Now,  M.  Regnauld  has  shown  (p.  45)  that  amalga- 
mated zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  is 
not  only  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  also  impolarisable  by 
the  galvanic  current.  Du  Bois  has  therefore  recently 
adopted  the  following  modification  of  his  original  arrange- 
ment : — Two  vessels  of  zinc  are  used  which  contain  a  solution 
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of  8iilphate  of  zinc,  and  upon  which  the  edges  of  the  cucbions 
HIV  laid.  These  latter  are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  xiiKs  and  kept  in  their  places  by  plates  of  ebonite  con- 
utH'ttnl  with  the  zinc.  The  inside  and  edges  of  the  zinc 
YtvKiels  are  carefully  amalgamated,  while  their  outaide  is 
thickly  coated  with  a  varnish  formed  of  asphaltum  dissolved 
iu  turpentine :  and  the  clamp  which  connects  one  end  of 
tlie  multiplier  with  the  deriving  vessel  is  varnished  with 
»<ht»llao  dissolved  in  alcohoL 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  the  ^  moist  chamber,^  which 
ivusists  of  a  mahogany  floor  resting  on  four  blocks  of  wood, 
which  arv  nistni  up  on  well-varnished  pieces  of  plate-glass. 
Tlu'  rvH^f  ^nd  sides  of  the  chamber  are  made  of  glass.  The 
iutcrivxr  w^ikll  of  the  chamber  consists  of  two  pieces  of  glass 
tvuichu^r  ^'t^^  another  in  the  middle,  and  sliding  in  grooves, 
!«vt  A^  to  allv^w  the  hand  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  arrange 
tho  ;ji{t(viu:«tU8f^  l\'r  experimenta.  With  the  exception  of  the 
aut  v^iv'r  w;i^lU  t  ht»  side?  and  the  roof  of  the  chamber  are  covered 
iu^ivlv  >i^ith  thick  layers  of  moist  blotting  paper,  so  as  to  fill 
th\^  ch^iulvr  with  xnjvur.  Two  porous  cells  filled  with  water 
»iv  vUvv\l  v»u  tlw*  Ivcrom  plate*  in  order  to  maintain  the 
uuH^tuiv  v*f  tliK*  chamber  and  to  receive  anv  water  which 
ii\av  ttv^w  v^tf  t>v>tu  the  ctt^^hions.  A  cloeing  cushion  is  laid 
v^xcr  tlic  t>fco  vlcriviui:  cushions*  The  animal  tissues  which 
ar\*  c\aiuiiu\t  are  jw^tcvccvt  6rom  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
*iuc  sv^lutiou  bv  iutcrp^.xs:n^  between  the  cushions  thin 
laven?  of  sculptor^  clav*  which  is  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  s^xiiauu  iu  order  to  increase  its  conducting 
power.     This  is  Ukewi:J<^  uupolarisable. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  experiment  is 
conducted  : — The  two  deriving  cushions  are  placed  in  close 
contact  with  one  another^  and  the  cloising  cushion  is  laid 
over  them;  the  multiplier  is  then  tested*  and  if  the 
apparatus  is  in  order  no  deflection  of  the  needle  ought  to 
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occur.  If  there  be  any  deflection,  there  must  be  some  fault 
either  in  the  zinc  vessels,  or  in  the  conducting  liquid,  or  in 
the  cushions,  which  must  be  rectified  previous  to  the  experi- 
ment being  commenced.  If  there  be  no  deflection,  the 
closing  cushion  is  removed,  and  the  part  to  be  examined 
placed  on  the  clay-guards ;  the  circuit  of  the  multiplier  is 
then  opened,  and  if  there  be  any  current  of  animal  electricity 
in  the  part,  the  needle  suflers  a  deflection  indicating  the 
presence,  direction,  and  kind  of  electricity  inherent  to  the 
part  examined. 

Du  Bois'  rheophoric  tubes,  or  clay  electrodes  (fig,  44,  p.  106) 
allow  us  to  derive  in  a  still  finer  manner  electric  currents,  with- 
out danger  of  polarisation,  from  animal  structures.  They  con- 
sist of  flat  glass  tubes,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  plugged  up, 
watertight,  with  salt-clay,  which  exteriorly  is  modelled  into 


Fio,  44. — Du  Bois-Roymond's  Clay  Electrode. 

a  sort  of  spur,  with  its  point  working  immediately  on  the 
nerve  or  muscle.  A  different  shape,  direction,  or  pointed- 
ness  may  be  given  to  this,  owing  to  its  plasticity,  at  any 
moment.  The  tube  is  connected  by  a  bent  glass  arm  with  a 
piece  of  brass  ending  in  a  socket,  so  as  to  have  free  motion 
in  all  directions.  From  this  projects  a  horizontal  brass 
piece,  on  which  is  screwed  a  strip  of  the  amalgamated  zinc 
plate,  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
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Moreover,  the  brass  piece  has  a  screw  for  attaching  a  copper 
wire  proceediDg  to  the  ivory  knob  on  the  brass  slider ;  the 
object  of  winding  the  wire  round  the  ivory  knob  being  to 
prevent  any  traction  on  the  wire  acting  directly  on  the  glass 
tube,  whereby,  otherwise,  it  might  be  broken. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  '  has  lately  recommended  the  use  of  elec- 
trodes consisting  of  platinum  wires  flattened  at  the  end,  and 
thickly  coated  with  moist  sculptor's  clay ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  step  backwards  in  experimental  precision,  as 
we  have  seen  that  platinum  is  a  most  polarisable  metal,  and 
should  therefore  be  eschewed  in  all  delicate  electro-physio- 
logical obser\'ations. 

Neroov^  Current. — If  the  multiplier  has  been  arranged  in 
Du  Bois'  fashion,  and  we  now  take  a  fresh  piece  of  the  sciatic 
nerve   (p,   c)   of  a   frog,   and   bnug 
^^      various  parts  of  it  in  connection  with 
^^^^^^^■^^     the  two  cushions,  we  notice  the  fol- 
^^^B — r^^^l     lowing  phenomena : — if  any  two  syrnf 
^B  ^B    metrical  parts  of  the  longitudinal  or 

Fi8.  46,  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  nerve 

are  placed  upon  the  cushions,  there  is  no  deflection  of  the 
needle ;  if  two  diss-ymmetncal  points  of  the  longitudinal 
section  are  taken,  we  obtain  a  feeble  deflection  of  the  needle, 
varying  from  6°  to  7° ;  and  if  the  nerve  be  in  contact  with 
the  cushions  on  one  side  by  its  longitudinal  section,  and  on 
the  other  by  its  transverse  section,  the  needle  suffers  a  de- 
flection varying  from  15°  to  30°.  The  current  thus  indicated 
moves  from  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  nerve  through 
the  multiplier  to  the  transverse  section  of  the  nerve ;  and 
the  points  which  are  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  nervoas 
fragment  are  positive  in  respect  to  those  which  are  nearer  to 
the  eitremitiea.  The  same  results  are  obtained  with  the 
galvanoscopic  frog ;  and  whether  nerves  of  sensation  or  of 
■  FroceedingB  of  tliu  Royal  Society,  April,  1869. 
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motion,  or  mixed  nerves,  or  pieces  taken  from  the  spinal 
cord  are  examined  ;  as  to  the  brain,  every  artificial  section 
of  it  is  n^[ative  to  every  point  of  its  natiiral  surface. 

Electrotonus. — Great  changes  are  produced  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  nervous  current  if  one  part  of  the  living  and.  ex- 
citable frog's  nerve  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  continuous 
galvanic  current,  another  part  of  the  same  nerve  being  placed 
upon  the  cushions.  The  intensity  of  the  nervous  current  is 
increased  if  the  galvanic  current,  which  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  nerve,  move  in  the  same  direction  with  the  nervous  cur- 
rent {positive  phase  of  the  tierve) ;  and  it  is  diminished  if 
the  direction  of  the  galvanic  current  be  opposed  to  that  of 
the  nervous  current  {negative  phase  of  the  Tierve).  Du 
Bois  has  termed  this  alteration  of  the  nervous  current  the 
electrotonic  state.  This  state  commences  as  soon  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  battery  is  closed ;  it  remains  unchanged  all  the 
time  that  the  battery  current  continues  to  circulate  in  the 
nerve,  and  disappears  immediately  on  opening  the  circuit. 
The  electrotonic  state  is  not  due  merely  to  the  transmission 
of  the  battery  current  through  the  nerve,  but  to  a  real  alte- 
ration of  the  electric  properties  of  the  nerve  ;  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  electrotonus  perceptible  if  a  wet  thread  be  inter- 
posed between  the  two  parts  of  the  nerve,  and  tightly  drawn 
together.  Under  such  circumstances  the  transmission  of 
the  battery  current  is  not  arrested,  but  as  the  continuity  of 
the  nervous  matter  is  destroyed,  the  battery  current  no 
longer  produces  the  same  effects  as  previously.  Electrotonus 
likewise  fails  to  appear  when  the  nerve  has  lost  its  excita- 
bility. From  these  facts  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  concluded 
that  the  nerves  consist  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
electric  molecules,  which  are  differently  arranged  according 
to  the  diflFerent  states  of  the  nerves.  The  electric  currents 
in  the  nerves  show,  in  some  instances,  such  sudden  variations 
both  of  intensity  and  of  direction,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
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to  accoont  for  tbem  by  any  change  of  larger  heterogeneoiu 
elementii,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  assuming  correspond- 
ing changei)  of  position  in  almost  infinitely  small  centres  of 
action.  When  the  living  nerve  is  at  rest,  Du  Bois  supposes 
these  molecules  to  be  turned  towards  each  other  with  equal 
ejctremities,  so  that  two  molecules  form,  as  it  were,  only  one 
molecule,  possessed  of  one  positive  zone,  and  two  negative 
poles.  This  he  calls  the  peripolar  arrangement  In  the  elec- 
trotonic  state,  however,  the  molecules  are  thus  arranged 
that  unequal  poles  are  turned  towards  each  other ;  this  he 
terms  the  dipolar  arrangement 

Negative  Variation  of  the  Current — Other  important 
changes  are  induced  in  the  ner\'ous  ciurent,  as  soon  as  the 
nerve  enters  that  active  state  which  enables  it  to  cause 
motion,  sensation,  and  secretion,  whatever  may  be  the 
means  by  which  the  nerve  is  excited.  For  demonstrating 
this,  the  nerve  may  be  tetanised  by  strychnia,  or  excited  by ' 
heating,  or  bruising  its  free  extremity,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween tlie  cushions.  The  consequence  of  such  proceedings 
is  that  the  needle  which  had  been  deflected  by  the  nervous 
current  during  the  peripolar  arrangement,  returns  more  or 
less  towards  its  previous  position  of  equilibrium :  that  is  to 
say,  the  nervous  ciurent  suffers  a  great  and  sudden  diminu- 
tion, which  Du  Bois  has  called  the  negative  variation  of  the 
current.  This  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  nerve  is  kept  in  an 
excited  condition ;  if  it  be  no  longer  excited,  the  previous 
effects  of  the  nervous  current  become  once  more  perceptible. 
The  negative  variation  of  the  current,  however,  is  not  per- 
manent, even  when  the  contraction  appears  to  be  so,  as  in 
tetanus ;  but  it  is,  like  the  contraction,  always  composed  of 
a  rapid  succession  of  single  and  sudden  variations. 

When  the  nerve  is  no  longer  able  to  cause  motion,  sensa- 
tion, or  secretion,  the  nervous  current  appears  very  feeble,  or 
its  original  direction  becomes  inverted,  the  negative  surfaces 
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being  now  positive,  and  the  positive  surfaces  negative.  If 
we  now  again  endeavour  to  cause  the  electrical  phenomena 
inherent  to  the  living  nerve,  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  slight  degree  of  electrotonus,  but  we  shall  always 
£eu1  to  induce  the  negative  variation  of  the  current.  More- 
over, the  electrotonic  state  ceases  so  shortly  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  that  we  may  say  that 
all  the  electrical  phenomena  iu  the  nerve  disappear  at  the 
same  time  with  its  vitality. 

Moleschott,*  who  has  experimented  on  this  subject,  foimd 
that,  if  a  nerve  had  been  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a 
powerfid  continuous  current  and  was  then  tetanised  by  strong 
induction  currents  moving  alternately  in  different  directions, 
there  was  not  unfrequently  a  positive,  instead  of  a  negative 
variation  of  the  current ;  and  he  was  therefore  led  to  believe 
that  the  active  state  of  the  motor  nerve  was  not  always  ac- 
companied by  a  negative,  but  sometimes  by  a  positive  varia- 
tion of  the  current.  To  this  Du  Bois'  replied  that  the  posi- 
tive variation  whicli  had  bfeen  observed  by  Moleschott  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  active  condition  of  the  motor  nerve, 
but  was  owing  to  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  positive 
over  the  negative  phase  of  electrotonus,  which  is  chiefly 
observed  when  the  nerve  has  already  to  some  extent  lost  its 
excitability,  in  consequence  of  having  been  for  some  time 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  subjected  to  in- 
jurious influences.  It  seems  that  Moleschott  liad  omitted  to 
take  this  fact  into  consideration.  Du  Bois,  however,  was 
thereby  induced  to  show,  by  other  than  electrical  means, 
that  the  active  condition  of  the  nerve  is  really,  and  imder 
all  circumstances,  accompanied  by  a  negative  variation,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  negative  variation  also 

*  Untenuchnngcn  zur  Naturlehre,  1861,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

*  PofiitiTe  SchwankuDg  des  Nervenstroms,  etc.,  in  Keichcrt'8  und  Dubois' 
ArchiT,  1S61,  p.  786. 
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appears  when  the  nerve  is  excited  mechanically,  chemically, 
or  by  heat,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
the  electrical   expression   of  the  state   of  activity  in  the  - 
nerve. 

The  nervous  current  may  be  weakened,  diverted,  or  even 
totally  destroyed  by  repeated  and  strong  electrical  discharges. 
Opium,  morphia,  strychnia,  prussic  acid,  and  most  substances 
which  have  a  decided  chemical  action  on  the  nerve,  such  as 
ether,  alcohol,  and  mineral  acids,  rapidly  destroy  the  ner- 
vous current ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  being  formed 
by  £f  concentrated  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  which  has  a 
very  slow  and  feeble  action  on  the  same.  Extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  desiccation,  and  imbibition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  are  likewise  deleterious  to  the  nervous  current. 

Schiflf*  considers  that  the  negative  variation  of  the 
divided  nerve  does  not  only  represent  a  diminution  of 
the  original  nervous  current,  but  also  a  peculiar  process 
going  on  in  the  divided  nerve,  the  direction  of  which  is 
opposite  to  that  of  the  original  current.  He  concludes  this 
from  the  fact  that  if,  in  consequence  of  external  circum- 
stances, the  original  nervous  current  is  accidentally  reversed 
in  the  divided  nerve,  the  negative  variation  is  not  affected 
by  it.  The  current  originating  from  the  excitation,  pre- 
serves then  its  original  direction,  and  is  positive  instead  of 
negative  to  the  original  nerve  current.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  following  experiments  : — If,  in  mammalia,  a 
long  piece  of  a  mixed  nerve,  such  as  the  pneumogastric  or 
the  sciatic,  be  excised  and  examined  with  unpolarisable 
electrodes  fixed  at  a  certain  distance,  so  that  they  are 
gradually  conducted  over  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve 
piece,  a  current  is  obtained  which,  according  to  Du  Bois' 
theory,  must  reverse  its  absolute  direction  at  the  equator  of 

"  PBugePB  Archiv  fiir  Physiologie,  1872,  p.  437. 
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the  nerve  piece.  The  nervous  current  travels  here  on  both 
sides  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  section  to  the 
equator*  Now,  it  is  very  frequently  found  in  such  cases 
that  this  equator  for  the  nervous  current  at  rest,  is  consider- 
ably displaced  towards  one  side,  so  that  in  the  nerve  the 
current  proceeding  from  the  transverse  section  -4,  rules  a 
£Eur  longer  piece  than  the  current  proceeding  from  the 
transverse  section  B.  Now,  if  the  negative  variation  were 
really  a  modification  induced  by  the  excitation,  or,  as  Du 
Bois  says,  ^a  motor  phenomenon'  of  the  original  nervous 
current,  it  ought  to  obey  the  same  law  as  the  latter ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  ought  to  reverse  its  apparent  direction  at  the  same 
displaced  equator.  If  the  same  nerve  be  now  examined 
once  more  in  the  manner  just  described,  by  exciting  the 
extreme  end  of  the  nerve  after  each  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  we  then  observe  the  modification  of  the  de- 
flection which  is  caused  by  the  excitation,  it  is  found  that 
this  modification  is  not  everywhere  negative.  The  process 
of  excitation  causes  a  negative  variation  in  the  nerve  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  after  that  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  reversed.  It  has  proceeded  beyond  the  equator  of  the 
exciting  current,  and  the  latter  becomes  positive  to  the 
nervous  current  at  rest  up  to  the  point  where  the  equator  of 
the  nervojos  current  at  rest  is  situated.  From  this  point, 
the  process  of  excitation  becomes  again  relatively  negative 
without  changing  its  direction.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  exciting  current  has  here  its  own  equator  which  is 
independent  of  the  equator  of  the  nervous  current  at  rest. 
The  electric  expression  of  the  excitation  of  the  divided 
nerve  is,  therefore,  a  special  current  which  is  independent  of 
the  original  nervous  current  of  the  same  nerve,  and  does  not 
invariably  or  necessarily  cause  a  negative  variation  of  the 
same.  It  often  occurs  in  recently  killed  dogs  and  cats,  that 
in  the  excised  long  nerve  piece,  the  equator  of  the  nervous 
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current  at  rest  is  displaced  iroin  the  middle  to  the  point 
of  section  A,  and  the  equator  of  the  exciting  current  to  the 
point  of  section  B,  so  that  the  exciting  current  causes  a 
positive  variation  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  middle  piece 
of  the  nerve.  It  is  true,  that  in  nerves  which  are  perfectly 
fresh,  the  two  equators  are  very  close  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  nerve  piece,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the 
exciting  current  shows  almost  everywhere  the  phenomenon 
of  the  negative  variation. 

Schiflf  also  believes  that  the  negative  variation  is  only 
produced  by  excitation  of  those  nerves  which  already  pos- 
sess a  •  perceptible  current  in  consequence  of  injury.  In 
the  uninjured  nerve,  which  appears  externally  devoid  of  a 
current,  any  excitation  causes  an  extremely  feeble  current 
the  direction  of  which  is  always  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  whether  the  nerve  be  sentient  or  motor,  whether  the 
excitation  be  made  on  the  central  or  on  the  peripheral  side 
of  the  point  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  and  whether 
the  excitation  causes  a  movement  or  not.  This  centripetal 
current  is,  according  to  Schiff,  the  real  expression  of  functional 
activity  in  the  uninjured  nerve. 

Muscular  Current. — For  investigating  the  electric  pro- 
perties of  the  muscles,  Du  Bois-Reymond  selected  likewise 

the  multiplier  and  the  galvano- 
scopic  frog.  Biit  as  the  muscles 
produce  currents  of  far  greater 
intensity  than  the  nerves,  the 
multiplier   must  not  possess  so 

Fio.  46.  ,    . .  ii     i     • 

many  convolutions  as  that  in- 
tended for  demonstrating  the  nervous  current  (4,000  to 
6,000  instead  of  24,000).  The  muscular  current  appears  to 
be  perfectly  analogous  to  the  nervous  current,  except  that  it 
is  stronger.  We  do  not  perceive  a  deflection  of  the  mag- 
netised needle  if  the  muscle  (a,  b)  is  placed  upon  the  cushions 
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with  two  symmetrical  points,  whether  of  the  longitudinal  or 
of  the  transverse  section ;  but  the  more  dissymmetrical  the 
two  points,  the  stronger  is  the  deflection  of  the  needle ;  and 
the  current  appears  strongest  when  a  portion  of  the  fleshy 
surfiioe  of  the  muscle  is  laid  upon  one  of  the  cushions,  and 
a  portion  of  the  surface  formed  by  cutting  the  muscles 
across,  upon  the  other — that  is  to  say,  between  the  natural 
longitudinal  section  and  the  artificial  transverse  section. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  tendinous  portion  of  the . 
muscle  is  its  natural  transverse  section^  and  that  the  fleshy 
sur£Eu»  of  the  muscle  is  its  natural  longitudinal  section. 
The  artificial  transverse  section  is  produced  if  the  muscle 
be  divided  perpendicularly,  and  the  artificial  longitudinal 
section  if  the  muscle  be  torn  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

The  direction  of  the  muscular  current  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  nervous  current.  In  the  living  muscle  each  point  of 
the  longitudinal  section,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is 
positive  in  respect  to  each  point  of  the  transverse  section, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  Each  time  that  a  conducting 
arch  is  established  between  any  point  of  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  living  muscle,  and  any  point  of  its  trans- 
verse section,  the  needle  indicates  a  current  in  this  arch, 
moving  from  the  longitudinal  section  to  the  transverse  sec- 
tion. This  law  has  been  established  on  the  muscles  of  the 
frog,  and  verified  on  the  muscles  of  an  amputated  leg  of  a 
man,  on  the  muscles  of  rabbits,  mice,  sparrows,  and  of  the 
common  earth-worm ;  and  it  has  been  shown  to  rule  not 
only  the  entire  muscle,  but  a  single  primitive  bundle. 

The  variations  in  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  mus- 
cular current  are,  in  certain  instances,  so  sudden  and  so  ex- 
tensive, that  we  are  compelled  to  assume  corresponding 
changes  of  position  in  the  molecules  of  the  muscle,  which 
are  analogous  to  those  supposed  to  occur  in  the  molecules  of 
the  nerve. 

I 
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Muscular  Current  m  the  Living  Man. — It  is  more  diflB- 
cult  to  demonstrate  the  muscular  current  in  man  than  in 
the  muscles  of  a  &og,  because  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
skin  of  the  human  body  diminishes  the  action  on  the  mag- 
netic needle.  The  deflections  become  more  extensive  when 
the  cuticle  is  removed,  or  the  portion  of  the  body  experi- 
mented upon  placed  in  communication  with  the  salt  water 
which  closes  the  circuit.  For  showing  the  existence  of  the 
^muscular  current  in  man,  a  multiplier  of  27,000  to  30,000 
convolutions  is  required.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
any  currents  arising  from  other  sources,  such  as  from  the 
unequal  transpiration  of  the  skin  on  two  points  placed  in 
connection  with  the  multiplier,  from  inequality  of  tempera- 
ture, from  the  want  of  simultaneity  in  establishing  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  points  placed  in  the  circuit,  &c.  When  the 
cuticle  was  removed  by  a  blister  applied  to  the  arm,  and  the 
denuded  corium  placed  in  commimication  with  the  multi- 
plier, Du  Bois-Beymond  obtained  a  current  of  60®  to  70% 
whili^t,  if  the  skin  in  its  usual  state  communicated  with  the 
galvanometer,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  was  only  from  2® 
to  3^ 

Parelectronomic  Layer. — An  analogous  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  the  frog.  When  the  animal  has  been  skinned, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  its  muscular  current ;  but 
if  the  skin  be  left  intact  irregular  results  are  obtained,  which 
are  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  skin  possesses 
an  electromotive  force  of  its  own.  In  order  to  show  the  mus- 
cular current  in  all  its  intensity,  the  surface  of  the  muscle 
should  be  moistened  with  salt  water.  As  long  as  the  tendon 
of  a  fresh  muscle  is  touched  merely  by  blood  or  lymph,  the 
current  passing  from  the  longitudinal  to  the  transverse  sec- 
tion is  very  feeble.  Its  intensity  is  increased  if  the  tendon 
be  immersed  in  some  other  liquid,  or  if  the  tendon  be  totally 
removed  or  destroyed  by   a  porcelain  cautery.     Hence   it 
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results,  that  the  fresh  muscle,  as  long  as  it  is  only  in  contact 
with  blood  and  lymph,  possesses  a  superficial  layer,  which 
more  or  less  prevents  the  manifestation  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  longitudinal  and  transverse  section.  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  has,  therefore,  termed  it  the  parelectronomic 
layer. 

The  parelectronomic  layer  exists  in  different  proportions 
in  different  animals.  It  is  most  complete  in  frogs  which 
have  been  for  some  time  subjected  to  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice;  in  the  muscles  of  these  animals  there  is  either' 
no  current  at  all,  or  an  inverse  current,  due  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  parelectronomic  layer.  But  even  imder  these 
circumstances,  the  current  may  be  instantly  revived  if  the 
tendon  be  touched  with  water,  albumen,  alcohol,  acids, 
alkalies,  or  salt  water.  The  muscles  of  mammalia,  birds, 
and  fishes,  present  the  same  property,  although  in  a  less 
degree. 

Ind/aced  Contraction. — The  phenomenon  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  induced  or  secondary  contraction^  was 
first  observed  by  Matteucci.  He  prepared  a  frog  in  Gral- 
vani's  manner,  and  placed  upon  its  thighs  the  nerve  of 
another  rheoscopic  limb,  uniting  both,  as  it  were,  by  a 
bridge.  A  continuous  current  was  then  sent  through  tlie 
lumbar  nerves  of  the  first  frog,  which  caused  a  powerful 
contraction,  not  only  of  the  limbs  of  the  first  frog,  but  also  in 
the  second  preparation,  the  nerve  alone  of  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  thighs  of  the  first  frog.  Du  Bois  has 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  contraction  of  the  third,  feurth, 
fifth  and  sixth  order,  in  rheoscopic  limbs,  which  communi- 
cated with  each  other  merely  by  the  nerves.  These  induced 
or  secondary  contractions  are  owing  to  variations  of  the 
density  of  the  current  in  the  rheoscopic  limb.  No  or  little 
effect  is  obtained,  if  the  nerves  be  made  to  communicate 
with  two  points  symmetrically  situated  in  the  muscle ;  but 

I  2 
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in  order  to  produce  a  decided  result,  the  two  points  of  the 
nerve  should  be  laid  upon  points  of  the  muscle  which  are 
as  dissymmetrical  as  possible. 

Matteucci's  contraction  appears  to  obey  the  general  law 
of  the  muscular  current,  being  strongest  when  the  most 
effective  arrangement  for  the  latter  is  used,  that  is,  when 
the  nerve  of  the  rheoscopic  limb  is  made  to  touch  the 
natural  longitudinal  and  the  artificial  transverse  section  of 
the  muscle ;  and  it  is  feeble  when  a  weak  arrangement  is 
employed,  that  is,  when  the  nerve  is  made  to  touch  other 
sections. 

The  intensity  of  the  muscular  current  diminishes  after 
death  proportionately  to  the  degree  of  excitability  possessed 
by  the  muscles.  It  disappears  more  rapidly  in  warm- 
blooded animals  than  in  reptiles  and  fishes.  As  soon  as 
'rigor  mc/rtis  sets  in,  which  Briicke  has  shown  to  be  owing 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  liquid  fibrine  contained  in  the 
muscles  outside  of  the  blood-vessels,  both  the  excitability  of 
the  muscles  and  their  electro-motive  force  disappear  equally, 
never  to  appear  again,  not  even  when  rigidity  has  ceased  in 
consequence  of  decomposition  of  the  fibrine. 

The  muscular  current  is  therefore  inherent  to  the  living 
and  excitable  animal  tissue. 

In  warm-blooded  animals,  such  as  the  dog  and  the  rabbit, 
it  sometimes  disappears  within  half  an  hour  aft^r  death, 
while  in  a  frog's  limb,  which  is  carefully  protected  from 
injurious  influences,  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may 
sometimes  continue  for  a  fortnight  or  even  a  month.  It 
also  varies  with  the  seasons.  Winter  is  more  favourable  to 
its  persistence,  while  hot  weather  often  causes  it  to  disappear 
rapidly.  In  frogs  the  irritability  lasts  longest  in  spring, 
previous  to  spawning-time. 

The  local  application  of  poisons  to  the  nerves  and  muscles 
appears  to  le  more  effective  in  altering  the  muscular  current 
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than  their  introduction  into  the  system.  Prussic  acid, 
extract  of  opium,  the  acetates  of  morphia  and  of  strychnia, 
and  veratria,  when  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the 
muscular  substance,  render  it  rapidly  rigid,  and  acid,  and 
deprive  it  of  its  natural  electricity.  Substances  which  have 
a  considerable  chemical  action  on  vitalised  tissues,  such  as 
mineral  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  creasote, 
utterly  destroy  the  texture,  and  simultaneously  with  it 
the  electro-physiological  properties  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

Matteucci  affirms  that  poisoning  by  woorara  diminishes 
the  intensity  of  the  muscular  current ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
Claude  Bernard,  von  Bezold  and  KoUiker.* 

Dr.  Radcliffe'  sees  reason  to  believe  that  the  primary 
electrical  condition  of  living  muscle  and  nerve  during  the 
state  of  inaction  is  that  of  static  electricity,  and  that  the 
muscular  current  and  the  nervous  current,  which  may  pass 
firom  the  muscle  or  nerve  during  the  state  of  inaction,  are 
only  secondary  phenomena.  He  believes,  with  Matteucci, 
that  the  state  of  action  in  a  muscle  and  in  a  motor  nerve  is 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  electricity  analogous  to  that 
of  the  torpedo  ;  and  that  when  a  muscle  is  mado  to  contract 
by  means  of  its  nerve,  the  electrical  discharge  which  accom- 
panies nervous  action  has  reversed  the  electrical  relations  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  part 
acted  upon ;  that  this  reversal  has  led  to  the  discharge  of 
the  electricity  which  is  present  in  the  muscular  fibres 
during  the  time  of  rest,  and  which  keeps  these  fibres  in  a 
state  of  relaxation  as  long  as  it  is  present ;  and  that  this- 
discharge  of  electricity  causes  muscular  contraction  by 
leaving  the  muscle  free  to  yield  to  the  action  of  the  attrac- 

'  Comptes  rendus,  vol.  xlriii.  p.  1145.  Le<,'on8  sur  la  Physiologie,  etc. 
Reichert*8  Archiv,  p.  168. 

*  Lectures  on  Epilepsy,  Pain,  Paralysis,  and  certain  other  Disorders  of  the 
Nervous  System,  London,  1864;  and  The  Dynamics  of  Nerve  and  Muscle, 
London,  1871. 
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live  force  which  is  inherent  in  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  muscular  molecules.  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  supported  his 
views  by  an  elaborate  argumentation,  but  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  rendering  them  acceptable  to  physiologists. 

Not  only  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  living  animal,  are  possessed  of  electro-motive 
force,  but  all  tissues  in  which  active  nutrition  is  going  on 
give  rise  to  electric  currents.  Pieces  of  lung,  liver,  and 
kidney,  cause  weak  currents,  which  partially  obey  the  laws 
of  the  muscular  current,  and  which  continue  long  after 
death.  Currents  of  animal  electricity  have  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  intestines  of  the  frog,  the  iris  of  birds  of 
prey,  the  ovary  of  the  rabbit,  the  oviduct  of  the  frog,  the 
ureter,  urinary  bladder,  and  aorta  of  the  rabbit,  and  the 
spleen,  testicles,  tendons,  and  bones  of  the  frog.  These 
currents  have  ,one  point  in  common  with  the  muscular 
current,  viz.  that  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  these 
tissues  are  inversely  electrified.  In  no  other  tissue,  how- 
ever, is  the  electro-motive  force  so  strong,  nor  are  there  such 
great  and  sudden  variations  in  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
the  current,  as  in  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

The  Oldndular  Current. — Du  Bois  has  found  that  when 
the  two  extremities  of  the  galvanometer  are  made  to  touch 
the  external  suffaee  of  the  skin  of  a  frog  by  means  of  paper 
cushions  moistened  with  salt  water,  a  strong  current  travels 
from  the  point  which  was  last  touched  to  that  which  was 
first  touched.  The  needle,  however,  gives  no  indication  of 
a  current,  if  the  contact  is  as  far  as  possible  simultaneous. 
The  current  obtained  by  the  first  proceeding  disappears 
rapidly,  as  the  salt  solution  destroys  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  skin.  On  examining  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin 
a  regular  but  feeble  current  is  observed  to  travel  from  the 
point  first  touched  to  the  one  last  touclied ;  and,  if  the 
extremities  of  the  multiplier  are  applied  at  the  same  time  to 
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the  external  and  internal  surfaces,  a  current  is  noticed  to 
pass  from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface.  This  latter 
current  also  disappears  rapidly,  from  which  Du  Bois  has 
concluded  that  the  skin  of  the  frog  possesses  an  electro- 
motive  force  acting  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
surfitoe,  and  which  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  salt.  Solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  iodide  of 
potassium,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  liquor  potassae  and  liquor  ammoniac,  also  destroy 
this  electro-motive  force  in  a  short  time. 

Du  Bois  has  found  that  these  cutaneous  currents  are 
peculiar  to  the  naked  amphibia,  and  do  not  occur  in  fishes  ; 
he  therefore  thinks  that  they  are  connected  with  the  secre- 
tion from  the  glands  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
frogs  and  toads.  They  are  vital  phenomena,  for  the  skin 
taken  from  a  frog  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  does  not  show 
any  electric  currents  at  all. 

Budge '  has  more  recently  investigated  these  conditions, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  longitudinal  section 
of  the  frog's  skin  is  negative  to  its  transverse  section.  He 
found  that  when  a  piece  of  frog's  skin  is  rolled  up  into  a 
thin  cylinder,  and  a  transverse  section  is  made,  the  needle 
is  deflected  to  an  angle"of-from  50**  to  80®,  if  the  extremities 
of  the  multiplier  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  section.  If  the  cushions  are  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  current  remains  very 
constant  for  some  hours,  but  disappears  rapidly  when  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  used.  Budge  also  found 
that  the  rheoscopic  limb  may  be  made  to  contract  by  this 
cmrent. 

Rosenthal,*  who   repeated  these  experiments,  has  shown 

*  Ueber  den  gaWanischen  Strom,  welcher  sich  in  der  Haut  dee  Frosches  zu 
erkennen  gibt.     Poggendorfifs  Annalen,  vol.  cxi.  p.  537. 

*  Beichert*tf  and  Du  Bois-Rejmond'a  Archiv,  1865,  p.  301. 
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that  when  the  cushions  are  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  a  strong  current  is  perceptible  in  the  frog's 
skin,  travelling  from  without  inwards.     This  cxirrent  only 
slowly  diminishes  in  intensity,  and  even  less  so  if  clay-guards 
are  interposed  between  the  cushions  for  protecting  the  skin. 
He  discovered  another  current  flowing  from  the  external 
surface  to  the  transverse  section,  this  being  weaker  than  the 
one  just   mentioned  ;    and    a    third,  moving  between  the 
internal  surface  and  the  transverse  section,  this  latter  being 
the  weakest  of  all.     He  thinks  that  these  latter  currents  are 
artificial  productions,  and    that    the   electro-motive    force 
really  inherent  in  the  frog's  skin  is  the  one  moving  from 
without  inwards.     He  agrees  with  Du  Bois  in  assuming  that 
the  layer  of  secreting  glands  is  the  source  of  this  electricity, 
just  as  the  current  observed  in  the  stomach  of  the  frog  and 
the  rabbit,  which  also  moves  from  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  to  the  glandular  substance.     It  might  be  objected  to 
this  view   that    the    electricity  was    merely  derived    from 
chemical  action,  since  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  glands  ot 
the  frog's  skin,  and  the  gastric  juice,  are  both  acid,  while 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and  stomach  are  alkaline  ;  but 
this  objection  is  removed  by  Du  Bois  having  proved  that 
these  vital  currents  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the 
most  powerful  acid  and  alkali  pair.     The  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  mucus  has  therefore  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  glandular  electricity,  which  seems  indeed  to  be  entirely 
owing  to  the  living  glandular  tissue  itself.    The  circumstance 
that  some  other  glands  do  not  show  any  electro-motive  signs 
is  explained  by  Rosenthal  as  arising  from  their  more  complex 
structure,  which  does  not  allow  the  electricity,  although  it 
really  exists,  to  make  any  outward  manifestation.     Experi- 
ments  undertaken    by   Rosenthal  and   Valentin  render   it 
probable  that  the  glandular  ciuTent,just  as  the  muscular 
current,  experiences    certain    definite    vaiiations  when  the 
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nerves  animating  the  glands  are  galvanised.  Griinhagen' 
has  lately  given  a  diflFerent  verpion  of  the  electrical  conditions 
of  the  frog^s  skin ;  but  Rosenthal's  experiments  and  argu- 
mentation recommend  themselves  more  to  oiu*  acceptance,  as 
som'oes  of  error  seem  to  have  been  more  carefully  excluded 
in  his  investigations  than  in  those  of  Griinhagen. 

Cutaneovs  Currents  in  Man, — It  is  easy  to  discover  indi- 
cations of  electricity  on  the  human  skin ;  but  not  every 
electricity  that  is  observed  there  is  true  animal  electricity. 
A  thermo-electric  current  may  be  produced  by  unequally 
heating  two  symmetrical  parts  of  the  skin,  for  instance,  the 
corresponding  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  A  finger  at  the 
temperature  of  32®  F.  is  strongly  positive  to  one  at  90°  or 
98%  while  a  finger  at  60**  is  feebly  positive  to  one  at  80% 
and  strongly  so  to  one  at  120**.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
these  thermic  currents  is  greater  than  that  of  a  thermic 
copper  and  iron  pair,  and  lasts  as  long  as  differences  of 
temperature  continue  to  exist. 

If  two  fingers  which  are  of  the  same  temperature  be  simul-  ^ 
taneously  immersed  into  the  vessels  of  Du  Bois'  apparatus, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  complete  homogeneity  between 
them ;  for,  after  some  irregular  oscillations  of  the  needle,  a 
feeble  but  constant  current  is  observed,  flowing  in  the  same 
direction  for  months  consecutively.  This  current  varies 
considerably  in  different  persons,  both  in  direction  and 
intensity.  It  is  sometimes  found  that  in  the  same  person 
the  direction  becomes  suddenly  reversed,  and  the  current 
will  then  flow  for  some  months  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  was  first  observed.  This  electric  current  is  called 
the  individual  cun^ent  of  the  finger.  Again,  if  two  equally 
warm  fingers  are  immersed  into  the  testing-vessels,  not 
simultaneously,  but  the  one  some  time  after  the  other,  it  ap- 

'  Ueber  die  elektrischen   Strome   der  Froschhaut.     Henlo   und   Pfeuiffr's 
Zeitschrift,  toI.  xxTii.  p.  268. 
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pears  that  the  finger  immersed  last  is  atrouglj  positive  to  the 
other.  The  same  may  be  observed  if,  instead  of  the  fingers, 
the  two  handa,  feet,  or  elbows  are  immersed.  After  a  time, 
however,  this  current  gives  place  to  the  '  individual  current,' 
iralesB  one  part  be  more  deeply  immersed  than  the  other,  or 
its  position  be  otherwise  changed.  This  current  retains  its 
character,  if  ordinary  water  instead  of  salt  water  be  used,  but 
its  direction  is  reversed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  ex- 
tremely irregular  in  a  solution  of  potash  or  of  acetate  of 
soda. 

These  currents  which  arise  from  dissimultaneous  immersion 
are  quit«  different  from  the  thermic  currents ;  the  former 
are  stronger  than  the  latter,  and  the  direction  of  the  latter 
ia  not  changed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  They  may,  how- 
ever, both  appear  simultaneously  in  the  same  experiment. 
Dissimilar  stretching  of  the  skin,  and  dissimilar  perspiration, 
may  also  give  rise  to  electro-motive  action. 

After  eliminating  all  these  sources  of  electricity,  Du  Boie 
found  that,  if  the  electricity  inherent  to  the  skin  is 
examined,  it  appears  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  ia  strongly 
negative  to  its  back,  and  the  entire  hand  negative  to  the 
elbow  and  the  chest.  The  elbow  is  feebly  positive  to  the 
chest.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  strongly  negative  to  the  back 
of  the  foot,  and  the  whole  foot  negative  to  the  chest.  The 
hand  is  generally  negative  to  the  foot,  but  sometimes  the 
reverse  is  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  All 
these  currents  aie  strong  and  constant.  They  are  not 
thermic  currents,  because  their  direction  is  not  changed  if 
one  of  the  testing  vessels  is  heated  first  to  60°  and  then  to 
80°,  while  the  other  is  heated  first  to  80"  and  then  to  60°. 
Nor  are  they  traces  of  the  muscular  current,  for  they  appear 
right  through  the  hand  and  the  foot,  where  a  strong  mus- 
cular current  could  not  exist;  and  they  do  not  show  any 
re  variation,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  must  be 
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simply  cutaneous  currents,  similar  to  those  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  frog's  skin. 

Chiatro^hffpatic  Current. — We  have  seen  that  the  electrical 
properties  of  the  tissues  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
activity  with  which  the  general  metamorphosis  of  matter  is 
being  carried  on  in  them.  Electricity  is  everywhere  mani- 
fested where  a  disturbance  is  going  on  in  the  equilibrium  of 
molecules ;  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  true 
animal  electricity,  which  is  a  vital  phenomenon,  with  electric 
currents  arising  merely  from  chemical  action,  and  which  may 
be  observed  in  dead  as  well  as  in  living  animals,  and  in 
vessels  filled  with  heterogeneous  liquids  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  body.  A  current  of  this  latter  kind  is  Matteucci's 
gastro-hepatic  current. 

This  philosopher  believes  that  metal  salts,  when  introduced 
into  the  blood,  are  decomposed ;  the  acids  being  attracted 
and  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  electro-positive  organ,  while 
the  alkalies  are  drawn  to  the  liver  as  electro-negative 
organ  ;  and  that  the  contrary  electric  states  of  these  organs 
are  the  cause  of  the  chemical  dissimilarity.  In  order  to  show 
the  existence  of  a  current  moving  from  the  stomach  to 
the  liver,  Matteucci  introduced  a  platinum  plate  into  the 
stomach  of  a  living  rabbit;  placed  another  plate  on  the 
liver,  and  connected  both  of  them  with  the  extremities  of  a 
galvanometer.  The  needles  instantly  traversed  an  arc  of 
20**,  showing  the  existence  of  a  powerful  current  between  the 
liver  and  the  stomach.  He  now  endeavoured  to  decide  the 
question  whetber  this  current  should  be  considered  as  the 
eflTect  or  the  cause  of  the  chemical  diflFerences  alluded  to, 
since  it  is  generally  known  that  an  electric  current  is  deve- 
loped, if  an  alkaline  and  an  acid  liquid  be  separated  by  per- 
meable, structures;  and  the  stomach  contains  an  acid,  the 
liver  an  alkaline  secretion.  He  divided  the  nerves  and 
vessels  passing  into  the  abdomen  above  the  diaphragm,  and 
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observed  that  the  needle  deviated  only  to  3®  or  4%  instead 
of  20** ;  and  after  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  rabbit, 
hardly  any  deflection  was  obtained.  But  if  a  wire  was  in- 
serted into  the  spinal  cord,  and  muscular  commotions  were 
produced,  the  gastro-hepatic  current  was  temporarily  re- 
established. 

From  these  experiments  Matteucci  concluded  fiat  the 
gastro-hepatic  current  was  not  the  effect,  but  tlie  cause,  of 
the  chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  saline  ingest  a,  the 
decomposition  of  which  furnished  acid  to  the  stomach  and 
alkali  to  the  liver ;  that  it  was  not  yet  known  how  this 
current  was  excited,  but  that  a  current  unquestionably 
existed  between  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  which  would 
nearly  cease  on  division  of  the  nerves,  and  completely  vanish 
with  the  death  of  the  animals.  This  current  he  believed  to 
be  competent  to  the  evolution  of  sufficient  free  acid  in  the 
stomach,  to  enable  digestion  to  go  on,  an  equivalent  of  soda 
being  determined  to  the  liver. 

These  experiments  and  conclusions  have  since  been  con- 
troverted by  M.  Donne,  who  has  shown  that  the  so-called 
gastro-hepatic  current  may  be  observed  in  dead  as  well  as 
in  living  animals ;  from  the  liver  of  one  rabbit  to  the  stomach 
of  another,  and  vi^e  versa;  that  neither  the  section  of 
nerves  and  vessels,  nor  cutting  off  the  head,  nor  the 
mechanical  or  electric  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  any 
influence  on  its  intensity ;  that  unequal  organs,  removed 
from  the  body  and  held  in  the  hands,  continue  to  give  rise 
to  electric  currents;  and  that,  finally,  the  gastro-hepatic 
current  is  an  artificial  electro-chemical  phenomenon,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  true  animal  electricitv. 
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CHAPTER   11. 
ELTCTRO-PHrSIOLOGY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  describe  the  physiological  effects  produced 
by  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  different  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  living  body  in  their  normal  condition.  I  shall 
successively  consider  its  action  upon  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  organs  of  special  sense,  the 
sentient  nerves,  the  motor  nerves  and  the  muscles,  the  con- 
tractile fibre-cells,  the  heart,  the  blood,  the  skin,  and  the 
bones.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  will 
enable  us  to  form  more  accurate  notions  of  the  value  of 
electricity  in  its  application  to  disease,  than  might  other- 
wise l)e  obtained.  The  literature  of  this  subject  is,  however, 
now  so  extensive  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  refer, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  chapter,  to  all  the  books 
and  papers  which  have  been  written  upon  it ;  and  it  must 
therefore  suffice  to  give  the  results  of  those  investigations 
which  are  either  of  great  historical  interest,  or  have  a  direct 
and  important  bearing  on  the  therapeutical  application  of 
electricity. 

All  electro-physiological  phenomena  are  dependent,  partly 
upon  the  electricity  itself,  and  partly  upon  the  property  and 
function  of  the  organ  that  is  submitted  to  its  action.  In 
the  first  instance,  the /orm  of  electricity  which  is  used  is  of 
great  importance.  Thus,  sparks  from  the  common  electrical 
machine  applied  to  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body  produce 
a  sensation  of  pricking  and  pain  ;  if  they  are  large,  the  skin 
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becomes  red,  and  a  papular  eruption  resembling  lichen 
urticatus  is  produced.  If  a  continuous  current  be  made  to 
act  upon  the  skin,  a  sensation  of  pricking  and  heat,  redness, 
inflammation,  and  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  the  subjacent 
structures  may  be  caused,  provided  the  current  be  powerful 
and  the  application  prolonged.  A  volta-faradic  current  may 
produce  sensations  varying,  according  to  its  intensity,  from 
a  slight  pricking  to  an  acute  burning  pain ;  but,  although 
the  tension  of  the  current  may  .be  very  high,  it  will  not 
cause  nutritive  disturbances  like  the  continuous  current. 

Sparks  from  the  common  machine,  applied  to  the  face, 
produce  a  faint  sensation  of  light.  The  continuous  current 
directed  to  the  face  causes  a  more  or  less  brilliant  flash,  and 
if  it  have  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  sensations  of 
light  become  positively  dazzling.  An  induced  current  ap- 
plied to  the  face  produces  no  sensation  of  light,  but  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  and  more  or  less  severe  pricking 
sensations. 

Besides  the  form,  the  quantity  and  tension  of  the  electricity 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  production  of  the  physio- 
logical effects.  A  powerful  application  of  electricity  causes 
more  striking  effects  than  a  gentle  one.  If  an  induced 
current  of  low  tension  be  employed,  feeble  contractions  of 
the  muscles  take  place,  but  the  sentient  nerves  are  not  much 
affected ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  current  of  high  tension  causes 
not  only  muscular  contractions,  but  also  striking  sensations 
of  pricking  and  heat ;  and  if  the  intensity  of  the  current  be 
very  high,  pain  is  felt  which  would  not  be  relished  by  the 
most  hardened  garotter ;  and  muscular  contractions  are 
observed  which  resemble  the  commotions  of  tetanus. 

The  physiological  effects  caused  by  electricity  differ  like- 
wise according  to  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  organs.  An  induced  current,  applied  to  the 
skin  by  moistened  conductors,  produces  contractions  of  the 
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muscles  which  are  beneath  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
the  electrodes  are  directed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  dry 
metallic  electrodes  are  used,  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin 
are  chiefly  afifected,  while  the  contractile  power  of  the 
muscles  is  only  called  into  play  if  the  tension  of  the  cur- 
rent be  very  high.  When  the  electrodes  are  firmly  pressed 
against  the  skin  at  a  point  where  a  motor  nerve  approaches 
the  surface,  contractions  of  all  the  muscles  take  place  which 
are  animated  by  that  nerve  ;  but  if  the  conductors  are  only 
just  made  to  touch  the  skin,  the  current  runs  along  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellidar  tissue,  and  no  muscular  contractions  are 
observed. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  electricity  is  allowed  to 
act  on  the  different  organs,  is  likewise  of  importance.  If  a 
continuous  current  of  moderate  power  be  directed  to  the 
skin  for  a  short  time,  it  dilates  the  blood-vessels  and  pro- 
motes circulation ;  but  if  it  be  applied  for  several  hours  suc- 
cessively (as  is  often  done  with  Pulvermacher's  chains  and 
galvanic  belts),  the  blood-vessels  become  paralysed,  and 
sloughs  are  produced.  An  induced  current  conveyed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles,  rouses  their 
vital  energy ;  but  if  its  action  be  prolonged  for  an  hour  or 
more,  the  motor  power  of  those  organs  becomes  exhausted, 
and  temporary  paralysis  may  be  the  result. 

The  physiological  effects  of  electricity  are  further  deter- 
mined by  the  special  property  of  the  organ  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  same  electric  current  which  produces  a  flash 
of  light  when  applied  to  the  eye,  causes  a  special  sensation 
of  taste  when  directed  to  the  tongue  ;  sounds  when  applied 
to  the  ear ;  muscular  contractions,  when  directed  to  a  motor 
nerve,  and  sensations  of  pricking  and  heat  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  Finally,  the  different  states  of  vitality  of  the 
organ,  at  the  time  when  the  electricity  is  conveyed  to  it,  are 
of  great  importance.     Thus,  a  morbid  increase  of  sensibility 
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in  a  nerve,  euch  as  occurs  in  sciatica,  tic  douloureux,  an< 
other  forms  of  neuralgia,  may  be  reduced ;  while,  on  the  othe 
band,  a  nerve,  the  vital  energy  of  which  ia  gone  or  material!; 
diminished,  may  by  electricity  be  restored  to  ita  normal  con 
diticin. 

In  electro-physiological  phraseology  the  terms  direct 
•ieacendiiig,  or  centrifugal  current,  mean  that  arrangemen 
of  the  electrodes  in  which  the  positive  is  nearest  to  th 
centre,  and  the  negative  at  a  more  peripheral  part ;  and  th 
terms  inverse,  ascendinff,  or  centripetal  current,  mean  tha 
arrangement  in  wliich  the  negative  electrode  is  nearest  t 
the  centre,  and  the  positive  at  a  more  peripheral  part, 

The  instruments  principally  used  in  electro-physioiogica 
researches  are  a  few  cells  of  Daniell'a  battery  (p.  27), 
Siemens's  rheostat  {p.  S't),  a  Du  Bois-Reymond's  inductio 
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apparatus,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  '  sledge,'  the  t 
nl)server'B  galvanic  key,  and  a  variety  of  small  electrodes. 

Du  Bois'  sledge  is  an  induction  apparatus  nursed  by  a  pai 
of  Grove's  or  Bunsen's  battery,  a  is  a  clamp  for  receivin 
the  negative  wire  of  the  battery;  b  a  spiral  of  wire  woun 
round  a  soft  iron  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  ctheooj 
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filled  with  a  core  of  soft  iron,  and  surrounded  by  a  helix  of 
copper  wire,  and  d  the  end  of  this  wire.^  e  is  a  piece  of 
brass  which  supports  d  and  the  platinum-pointed  screw  f. 
The  positive  battery-wire  is  fastened  to  the  brass  pillar  g, 
which  at  its  top  is  connected  with  the  hammer  h.  i  is  the 
sledge,  or  outer  coil  of  wires,  which  may  be  made  to  slide  on 
brass  rails  over  part  or  the  whole  of  the  inner  coil  o.  From 
this  description  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  way  of  the  current. 
The  positive  current  first  runs  through  the  brass  pillar  g  to 
the  hammer  h,  and  from  there  to  the  platinum-pointed 
screw  F ;  thence  it  goes  to  the  brass-piece  £,  and  through 
the  clamp  d  to  the  inner  coil  c.  It  now  passes  to  the  small 
horse-shoe  magnet  b,  traverses  both  pillars,  and  at  last 
reaches  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  a.  As  long  as  it 
traverses  the  wire  coiled  round  the  horse-shoe  b,  it  renders 
the  soft  iron  magnetic,  and  the  latter  then  attracts  the 
hammer  H.  This  breaks  the  contact  between  the  hammer 
and  the  platinum-pointed  screw  f,  and  therefore  interrupts 
the  metallic  circuit.  The  magnetism  of  b  thereupon  ceases, 
the  hammer  is  no  longer  attracted,  and  returns  to  its  pre- 
vious position  in  contact  with  f.  The  metallic  circuit  is 
thereby  re-established,  the  magnetism  reproduced,  and  the 
hammer  again  attracted.  The  same  play  is  thus  constantly 
repeated  as  long  as  the  apparatus  is  in  action.  The  more 
the  external  coil  i  is  pushed  over  the  internal  coil  c,  the 
gpreater  becomes  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  vice 
versa. 

Du  Bois'  galvanic  key  (fig.  48,  p.  130)  is  very  convenient 
for  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  of  the  battery.  It  consists 
of  a  plate  of  ebonite  secured  to  a  vice-pin,  by  which  it  can 
be  firmly  screwed  to  the  edge  of  a  table.  On  this  plate  are 
fastened  two  double  binding-screws,  which  can  be  connected 
or  disconnected  by  raising  or  lowering  the  movable  brass  arm 
at  the  top  of  the  plate.     This  arm  has  an  ivory  handle,  and 
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toTDf  oa  a  pivoC  If  one  batteir  wiie  be 
and  the  other  in  the  right  hinding- 
liCT^im^  the  key  will  open  and  close  the 
circait.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
condocting  wires  be  fixed  in  the  outer 
ODe«  of  the  pair  of  binding-screws, 
and  the  two  iDoer  ones  he  attached 
to  wires  proceeding  to  the  nerve,  it 
19  merelT  necessarr  to  raise  the  lever  in 
order  to  make  the  batterv  -  current 
[jass  through  the  nerve.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  key  are,  that  it  is  always 
ready  for  use  ;  that  the  circuit  can 
always  be  opened  and  closed  with  cer- 
tainty and  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
that  no  sfiecial  consideration  need  be 
paid  to  the  battery  or  the  conducting 
wires. 


fixed  in  the  left. 
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L— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE  BRAIN. 

The  only  form  of  electricity  which,  if  applied  in  moderate 
intensity,  has  a  distinct  physiological  action  on  the  brain  of 
tlie  living  man,  is  the  continuous  current.  Static  electricity, 
electro-magnetism,  and  magneto-electricity,  only  afifect  that 
organ  if  applied  so  powerfully  as  to  interfere  with  health, 
and  perhaps  life ;  but  a  gentle  continuous  current,  directed 
to  the  face,  scalp,  or  neck,  and  which  causes  no,  or  scarcely 
any,  sensation  of  pain,  is  readily  transmitted  from  those 
parts  to  the  cerebral  substance.  This  is  shown  by  the  sen- 
sations of  light,  sound,  smell,  and  taste,  perceived  on  apply- 
ing the  continuous  current  at  a  distance  from  the  organs  of 
K]i(>(*ial  sense,  and  which  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
tile  nerves  animating  those  organs  are  encountered  by  the 
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galvanic  influence  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Furthermore, 
sensations  are  caused  by  an  application  of  the  current  to  the 
head,  which  can  only  be  owing  to  a  direct  action  of  it  on  the 
cerebral  matter,  viz.  dizziness,  giddiness,  sleepiness,  sickness, 
fEuntness,  vomiting,  and  even  convulsions.  The  latter  phe- 
nomena are  only  noticed  if  the  current  be  one  of  consider- 
able power ;  but  giddiness  and  faintness  are  often  felt  even 
when  a  gentle  current  is  used. 

Up  to  a  recent  time  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  not  excitable  by  any  stimu- 
lants which  are  generally  used  by  physiologists.  It  is  true 
that  Haller  and  Zinn^  spoke  of  having  seen  convulsive  move- 
ments after  injuring  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain ; 
but  this  statement  has  always  been  rejected,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  difficulty  with  the  methods  of  experimentation  generally 
used  at  that  time,  to  properly  localise  the  action  of  stimu- 
lants ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  believed  that  they  had  with 
their  instruments  irritated  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Longet,*  who  experimented  on  dogs,  rabbits,  and  goats, 
irritated  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  with 
the  knife,  cauterized  it  with  potash  and  nitric  acid,  and  sent 
a  galvanic  current  through  it  in  every  direction  ;  but  found 
that  all  of  these  proceedings  failed  to  call  into  action  the 
involimtary  muscular  contractility.  He  obtained  'the  same 
negative  results  on  irritating  the  gray  cortical  matter. 
Magendie  likewise  found  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum 
completely  unexcitable  to  electricity. 

Matteucci,'  on  applying  the  electrodes  of  a  battery  of  sixty 
pairs  of  plates  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  noticed  that  the 
animal  did  not  start,  nor  was  any  effect  visible  if  the  cere- 

'  H^moire  Bur  la  nature  sensible  et  irritable  da  corps  animal.    Lausanne, 
1756,  Tol.  i.  p.  201. 

•  Anatomie  et  pathologie  du  syst^me  nerveux,  etc.  Paris,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  644 

•  Traits  des  ph^nom^nes  ^lectro-physiologiques  des  anircaux.    Paris,  1844, 
p.  272. 
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belliim  was  touched;  but  when  the  electrodes  were  directed 
to  tiie  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  the  crura  cerebri,  the 
iiD.imal  cried  out  lustily,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  mm^clea 
of  the  body  were  contracted.  These  phenomena  lasted  for 
Heveral  seconds,  but  did  not  recur  on  breaking  the  current. 

Prof.  Weber,'  of  Leipzig,  used  faradism  in  his  researches. 
He  observed  no  effects  if  the  electrodes  were  applied  to  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  or  to  the  cerebellum,  not  even  if 
they  were  pushed  into  the  depth  of  the  medullary  subatauce; 
but  by  directing  them  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  irre- 
gular convulsions  were  produced,  which  either  appeared  as 
clonic  cramps,  such  as  are  observed  in  patients  suffering  &om 
certain  diseases  of  the  brain  ;  or  which  resembled  reflex 
movements,  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  occur  irregularly  in 
all  the  muscles,  but  in  certain  groups  of  muscles  which  are 
physiologically  combined  in  action.  Faradisation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  caused  tetanic  convulsions,  as  observed 
after  poisoning  by  strychnia. 

Van  Deen' denied  any  electric  excitability  to  the  brain, 
us  well  as  to  the  spinal  cord  of  rabbits.  Budge,  who  sacri- 
ficed an  enormous  number  of  dogs  and  rabbits,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  a  single  motor  fibre  proceeded  from  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  to  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  Schiff  * 
affirmed  that  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  of  the  striated 
bodies,  and  the  cerebelltun,  does  not  cause  a  trace  of  a  con- 
traction in  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  or  even 
the  viscera. 

Flourens,^  who  made  a  large  series  of  researches  on  birds 
and  mammalia,  in  which  be  successively  removed  the  diSe- 

'  ArtitlB  '  MiiHkelbairegnng,'  in  Wagnec's  Hnndworterbuch  d«  Pbjsioli^ie. 
iL  iii.  port  2. 

'  MoIeachoU's  Unlarsudiungen,  rol.  vii.  p.  381. 
'  Lrliibui^ii  del  PhjsioIc^B.   Lahr,  1B3B,  vul.  i.  p.  3G2. 
'  KecberchsB  eip^rioieiiUleB  sur  lea  proprifLii  et  les  folii;lioiu  du  srst^me 
"      I,  1842. 
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rent  portions  of  the  brain,  found  that  volition  and  conscions- 
nefls  appeared  completely  lost  after  ablation  of  the  cerebrum, 
but  that  stimulants  acting  from  without  would  even  then 
cause  a  kind  of  purely  mechanical  movement  in  the  muscles. 
Animals  would  run  if  pushed  ;  birds  would  fly  if  thrown  up 
into  the  air ;  they  would  resent  worry  ;  would  swallow  any- 
thing put  in  their  mouth ;  and  the  iris  would  contract  when 
exposed  to  light.  But  such  movements  never  occurred 
without  the  action  of  some  external  excitant.  Animals  de- 
prived of  the  brain  would,  as  a  rule,  sit  quite  still,  in  a  sort 
of  lost  and  dreamy  condition ;  and  they  would  continue  in 
this  state  if  they  were  near  starvation,  and  put  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  Flourens  concluded  from  these  observations  that 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  the  seat  of  the  immediate 
principle  of  muscular  movements,  but  that  they  are  the 
centre  of  volition  and  sensation. 

Quite  recently  the  view  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  do 
not  respond  to  the  influence  of  electricity  by  muscular  mo- 
tions of  remote  parts,  has  been  controverted  by  Fritsch  and 
Hitzig.*  Their  investigations,  although  as  yet  not  corrobo- 
rated by  other  observers,  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been 
most  carefully  made ;  and  will,  if  confirmed,  profoundly 
modify  the  opinions  we  have  hitherto  entertained  regarding 
the  localisation  of  the  cerebral  faculties.  Hitzig  was  led  to 
undertake  these  researches  from  having  observed  movements 
of  voluntary  muscles  in  consequence  of  direct  galvanisation 
of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  living  man.  He  found  that  if 
a  constant  current  was  passed  through  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  head,  certain  movements  of  the  eyes  occurred  which 
could  only  be  owing  to  direct  excitation  of  cerebral  centres. 
They  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  caused  by  stimulation 
of  the  corpora  qiiadrigemina,  or  neighbouring  parts ;  but  as 

•  Keicbert  und  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1870,  p.  300. 
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they  likewise  took  place  when  the  current  was  passed  through 
the  temples,  if  only  care  was  taken  artificially  to  increase  the 
excitability,  the  question  arose  whether  the  brain  might  not 
after  all,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  possess  a  certain  degree  of  electric  excitability. 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig  pursued  the  following  method  in  their 
physiological  investigations  of  this  matter : — 

Dogs  were  used,  and  at  first  not  narcotised,  but  in  the 
later  experiments  they  were  brought  under  the  influence  of 
anaesthesia.  The  skull  was  trephined,  and  then  either  the 
entire  half  of  the  skull-cap  removed  by  forceps,  or  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  covers  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
In  most  cases,  after  one  hemisphere  had  been  used,  the  other 
half  of  the  skull-cap  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In 
all  these  cases,  however,  after  on  one  occasion  a  dog  had 
bled  to  death  from  a  slight  injury  to  the  sinus  longitudinalis, 
a  bridge  of  bone  protecting  that  sinus  was  left  intact.  The 
dura  mater  was  then  slightly  incised,  taken  up,  and  com- 
pletely removed  down  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  This  pro- 
ceeding caused  a  good  deal  of  pain  to  the  animals,  as  shown 
})y  their  screams  and  reflectory  movements.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  air  had  for  some  time  had  access  to  the 
parts,  the  dura  mater  became  even  more  sensitive,  which  was 
carefully  considered  in  all  experiments.  The  pia  mater, 
liowever,  could  be  injured  in  all  sorts  of  ways  without  causing 
any  sufiering. 

As  a  rule  a  constant  current  of.  Daniell's  (Siemens's) 
battery  was  used,  which  was  just  strong  enough  to  excite  a 
slight  sensation  of  pricking  and  taste  on  the  tongue.  The 
faradic  current  was  only  used  in  a  few  experiments.  A 
rheostat  of  2,100  Siemens's  units,  a  Du  Bois-Eeymonds  key, 
and  fine  platinum  electrodes,  which  were  generally  at  a 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  millimetres,  were  employed. 

The  general  result,  deduced  from  a  large  number  of  experi- 
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ments,  is  that  one  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrwrn  in 
the  dog  is  Tnotovj  and  this  is,  generally  speaking,  situated 
anteriorly;  while  a/nother  part  is  not  motor,  and  this  is, 
gsTieraUy  speaking,  situated  posteriorly.  By  electric  etimu- 
lotion  of  the  motor  portion,  combined  Tnuscular  moveraents 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are  produced. 

If  a  very  feeble  current  be  used,  these  movements  are 
localised  in  certain  well-defined  sets  of  muscles ;  but  if  the 
current  employed  be  powerful,  other  sets  of  muscles,  not  only 
in  the  opposite,  but  also  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
body,  are  acted  upon.  The  possibility  of  isolated  stimulation 
of  a  well-defined  set  of  muscles  is  limited  to  small  parts, 
which  may  conveniently  be  called  centres.  A  slight  dis- 
placement of  the  electrodes  caused  motion  of  the  same 
limb,  but  if  there  was  at  first  extension,  the  displace- 
ment caused  flexion  or  rotation.  Those  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain  which  are  situated  between  the  centres 
were  unexcitable  by  a  very  feeble  current.  If  the  distance 
of  one  electrode  from  the  other,  or  the  power  of  the  current, 
was  increased,  movements  could  be  produced  ;  but  these  con- 
tractions affected  the  whole  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  they  were  unilateral 
or  bilateral. 

The  locality  of  these  centres  is  very  constant  in  the  dog.  At 
first  that  portion  was  determined  which  caused  the  strongest 
contractions  of  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  with  the  minimum 
power  of  current.  A  pin  was  then  inserted  between  the  two 
electrodes  into  the  brain  of  the  living  animal,  and  after  re- 
moval of  the  brain,  the  points  thus  marked  were  compared 
with  previous  specimens  which  had  been  preserved  in  spirits 
of  wine.  The  situation  of  these  centres  is  so  constant,  that 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig  succeeded  repeatedly  in  finding  the  in- 
tended centre,  without  otherwise  opening  the  skull,  in  the 
middle  of  one  head  of  a  trephine.     After  the  dura  mater 
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had  been  removed,  the  muscles  dependent  upon  such  a 
centre  could  be  made  to  contract  as  well  as  if  the  whole 
hemisphere  had  been  laid  bare. 

The  centre  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  pre-frontal  convolution,  while  the  extreme  end 
of  the  post-frontal  convolution  contains,  next  the  end  of  the 
frontal  fissure,  the  centre  for  the  extensors  and  abductors  of 
the  fore-leg.  Somewhat  at  the  back  of  this,  and  nearer  to  the 
coronal  fissure,  are  the  centres  for  flexion  and  rotation.  The 
centre  for  the  hind-leg  is  likewise  in  the  post-frontal  convolu- 
tion, but  nearer  to  the  middle  and  more  to  the  back  than 
that  for  the  fore-leg.  The  portio-dura  receives  its  motor  in- 
fluence from  the  middle  portion  of  the  super-sylvian  convo- 
lution. 

It  was  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  cause  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  from  the  first-named  centre.  The 
muscles  of  the  back,  tail,  and  abdomen,  were  generally 
moved  by  stimulation  of  the  parts  mentioned  ;  but  a  circum- 
scribed point,  from  where  they  could  be  individually  excited, 
could  not  be  accurately  defined.  The  whole  portion  of  the 
convexity  of  the  brain  which  lies  behind  the  centre  for 
the  portio-dura,  is  absolutely  unexcitable  to  even  a  power- 
ful current. 

The  character  of  the  contractions  caused  by  stimulation  of 
these  motor  centres  difiers  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  stimulated.  Making  the  current  in  the  metallic 
circuit  causes  a  single  contraction,  which  disappears  rapidly; 
but  if  the  circuit  be  closed  by  simply  putting  the  electrodes 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  stronger  current  for  producing  the 
same  effect. 

It  appears  that  the  anode  constantly  preponderates,  and 
that  if  the  power  used  be  minimal,  this  is  the  only  electrode 
which  will  cause  contractions.  When  the  circuit  has  been 
closed  for  some  time,  voltaic  alternatives  increase  the  effect. 
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With  tetanising  induction  currents,  the  results  obtained 
are  not  so  constant.  Frequently  there  are  some  contrac- 
tions of  corresponding  sets  of  muscles,  and  which  diminish 
only  after  a  considerable  time.  In  other  instances  there  is 
at  once  a  maximum  of  contraction,  after  which  no  further 
effect  is  produced.  Prof.  Weber  had  already  shown  that 
after  breaking  a  current  which  had  tetanized  the  cord  of  a 
firog,  movement's  occurred  subsequently  in  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  The  same  observation  has  now  been  made 
with  r^;ard  to  the  cerebral  substance,  as  subsequent  move- 
ments occurred,  even  when  the  irritation  had  lasted  only  a 
few  seconds;  there  being  distinct  tremor  in  the  facial 
muscles,  while  the  extremities  were  convulsed  by  clonic 
spanns.  In  two  animals  well-marked  epileptic  attacks 
came  on  subsequently.  These  began  imilaterally  with 
contractions  in  the  muscles,  which  had  been  previously 
irritated.  The  pupils  in  these  cases  were  intensely  dilated. 
It  might  be  objected  to  these  experiments  that  the  re- 
sults observed  were  owing  to  portions  of  the  current  travel- 
ling from  the  irritated  parts  to  others  at  a  distance ;  but 
if  it  be  considered  that  always  a  very  feeble  current  was 
used,  that  the  cerebral  substance  offers  a  not  inconsiderable 
resistance,  and  that  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  was 
very  small,  it  would  appear  that  the  density  of  the  current 
could  only  be  minimal  even  near  the  point  of  irritation. 
Again,  such  derived  currents  would  no  doubt  preferably 
affect  the  nerves  of  the  same  side  of  the  body,  there  being 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  exclusively  travel  to 
those  of  the  opposite  side.  P^urthermore,  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  eye  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
irritated  points,  so  that  if  a  derivation  of  the  current  took 
place,  the  eye  would  be  moved  more  readily  than  the  fore- 
or  hind-leg.  There  is,  however,  in  the  whole  convexity  not 
a  single  point,  the  irritation  of  which,  even  by  a  stronger 
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current  than  that  which  was  generally  used  in  these  re- 
searches, ever  caused  movements  of  the  eye. 

One  reason  why  similar  phenomena  have  not  been  noticed 
by  previous  observers  may  be,  that  the  excitability  of  the 
brain  sinks  very  rapidly  under  such  circumstances,  and 
is  indeed  gone  before  death  takes  place. 

Immediately  after  death  it  appears  utterly  lost,  even  if 
a  most  powerful  current  be  used,  while  the  muscles  and 
peripheral  nerves  retain  their  excitability  much  longer. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  circulation  should  still  be 
active  at  the  time  such  experiments  are  undertaken. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  these  contractions  are 
owing  to  reflex  action.  Such  action  might,  perhaps,  be 
transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater ; 
but  this  is,  for  various  reasons,  very  doubtful.  IVitsch  and 
Hitzig  believe  that  previous  experimenters  were  imsuccessful 
in  their  investigations  because  they  did  not  lay  open  the 
whole  convexity.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  posterior  and 
lateral  wall  of  th^  skull-cap  of  dogs,  beneath  which  there 
are  no  motor  parts,  is  the  portion  easiest  to  trephine ;  and 
they  probably  commenced  the  operation  there,  without 
proceeding  further  to  the  front,  thinking  that  the  several 
portions  of  the  surface  had  the  same  function. 

Dr.  Ferrier  *  has  apparently  come  to  similar  conclusions 
as  the  two  German  observers,  but  has  as  yet  only  given  a 
preliminary  notice  of  his  researches.  He  considers  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  the  chief  centres 
of  volimtary  motion  ;  states  that  powerful  irritation  of  one 
corpus  striatum  causes  rigid  pleurosthotonus,  the  flexors 
predominating  over  the  extensors ;  that  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  besides  being  concerned  with  vision  and  the 
movements  of  tlie  iris,  are  centres  for  the  extensor  muscles 

)  British  Medical  Jounial,  April  26,  1873. 
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of  the  head,  trunk  and  legs;  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
co-ordinating  centre  for  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  and 
that  nystagmus  is  an  epileptiform  affection  of  the  cerebellar 
oculo-motorial  centres. 

Cerebral  symptoms  in  the  living  man  are  most  easily 
caused  by  directing  the  continuous  current  to  the  auriculo- 
maxiUary  fossa,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  occipital 
region.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
epidermis  in  these  places  is  fine  and  not  covered  with  hair, 
which  latter  is  a  bad  conductor  even  when  moistened ;  and 
partly  to  certain  vascular  peculiarities  existing  in  these 
parts.  Thus  we  find  that  a  large  vein  connecting  the  sinus 
transversus  with  the  posterior  auricular  veins,  and  likewise 
the  posterior  meningeal  artery,  proceed  through  the 
mastoid  foramen  into  the  skull.  Again,  in  the  occipital 
r^on,  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  sinus  transversus 
and  the  vena  cervicalis  profunda,  by  means  of  a  vein  cours- 
ing through  the  "posterior  condyloid  foramen.* 

Odlvanic  giddiness. — That  the  continuous  current,  when 
directed  through  the  head,  will  cause  giddiness,  was  already 
known  to  Augustin,*  who  says  that  if  a  wire  be  coiled  round 
the  ears,  moistened  with  salt  water,  and  connected  with  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  giddiness  is  experienced  and  flashes  of 
light  are  seen.  Purkinje  ^  observed  that  if  the  current  was 
sent  through  the  ears,  it  caused  fulness  of  the  head  and  a 
general  feeling  of  dizziness,  the  direction  of  which  was 
upwards  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  if  the  negative  pole 
was  in  the  right,  and  the  positive  in  the  left  ear  ;  while  with 
the  reverse  arrangement  of  the  electrodes  it  proceeded  up- 
wards from  the  left  to  the  right  side. 

In  order  to  render  the  movements  of  the  body  which  are 

'  Luschka,  Anatomie  des  MeDschen,  vol.  iii.  2.  p.  154 ;   and  Ziemsson,  loc. 
cit.  p.  139. 

'  Geschichte  der  galvanischen  Electricitat,  1803,  p.  129. 
'  Rust's  Magazin  fiir  Cbinirgie,  ]827»  vol.  xxiii.  p.  297. 
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produced  under  these  circumstauces  plainly  perceptible, 
Immermann^  fixed  a  camel-hair  brush  on  the  head,  and 
arranged  a  carbonised  plate  horizontally  above  the  head  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  brush  portrayed  on  it  the  movements 
which  occurred.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  feeling  of  giddi- 
ness may  be  intense,  and  yet  only  a  very  slight  displacement 
of  the  head  towards  the  side  may  take  place. 

Brenner,*  who  has  made  a  considerable  number  of  experi- 
ments with  Immermann's  brush,  found  that  the  body  is 
always  inclined  towards  that  side  were  the  anode  is  applied. 
This  tendency  commences  on  making  the  current,  increases 
during  the  first  few  seconds  while  the  circuit  is  closed,  and 
then  diminishes.  On  breaking  the  current  there  is  a  short 
giddiness,  in  which  the  head  is  inclined  towards  the  cathode. 
On  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  giddiness  in- 
creases, and  the  body  is  inclined  towards  the  opposite  side. 
The  greatest  effect  is  produced  by  placing  the  electrodes  in 
the  auriculo-maxillary  fossae. 

Hitzig,'  who  has  more  recently  investigated  this  subject, 
found  that  some  people  were  more  easily  affected  than  others. 
Patients  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy  were  particularly 
sensitive  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as  the  current  commences 
to  flow,  the  perception  of  the  condition  of  objects,  or  of  one's 
own  person,  in  space,  is  altered.  If  the  current  be  trans- 
versely sent  through  the  anterior  or  posterior  part  of  the 
head,  vertigo  is  not  so  easily  caused  ;  but  if  one  electrode  be 
in  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa,  and  the  other  at  an  indif- 
ferent point,  say  in  the  hand,  it  is  produced  at  once.  Varia- 
tions in  the  density  of  the  current  are  likewise,  most 
effective,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
anode  has  more  effect  than  the  cathode,  and  opening  more 

'  Deutsches  Archiv,  vol.  i.  p.  695. 

'  UntenuchuDgen  und  BeobachtuDgen,  etc.    Leipzig,  1868,  vol.  i.p.  75. 

'  Du  Bois  und  Rei.hert's  Archiv,  1871,  p.  710. 
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than  closing.  The  condition  of  the  skin  has  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  result.  A  slight  abrasion,  a  more  or  less 
moist  state  of  the  cuticle,  will  considerably  alter  the  phe- 
nomena. There  is  some  difficulty  connected  with  the  ap- 
preciation of  results,  inasmuch  as  one  has  to  rely  upon  the 
statements  of  the  persons  experimented  upon,  who  may  one 
day  be  more  predisposed  to  experience  giddiness  than 
another.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
anode  was  more  effective  than  the  cathode.  Vertigo  is 
experienced  during  the  whole  time  the  current  acts,  pro- 
vided the  latter  has  a  certain  tension ;  and  an  alteration  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  current  increases  the  phenomena. 

Hitzig  has  distinguished  three  different  degrees  of  giddi- 
ness. The  first  and  slightest  may  be  called,  fulness  in  the 
l^ead,  and  is  produced  by  a  feeble  current.  There  is  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  as  regards  the  position  of  one's  own 
body  or  of  external  things  in  space,  but  no  apparent  or  real 
movements  of  the  body.  It  is  only  perceived  on  breaking 
the  current,  while  making  it,  or  the  closed  circuit,  have  no 
effect. 

The  second  degree  is  characterised  by  apparent  move- 
ments. The  objects  seem  to  turn  while  the  current  circu- 
lates, like  a  wheel  placed  parallel  to  the  face,  in  a  direction 
from  the  anode  to  the  cathode.  On  breaking  the  current 
this  direction  is  reversed,  so  that  the  apparent  movement 
ascends  from  the  cathode,  and  descends  towards  the  anode. 

The  third  degree  is  produced  by  a  more  powerful  current. 
On  making  the  current,  the  person  experimented  upon 
staggers,  and  the  head  or  the  whole  body  are  turned  towards 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  anode,  while  on  breaking  they 
incline  towards  the  side  corresponding  to  the  cathode. 
Apparent  rotatory  movements  continue  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  rapidity  of  these  imaginary  movements  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  current. 
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If  odI J  one  electrode  be  on  the  head  and  the  oflher  clhp* 
where,  aaj  in  the  sapra-clavicohu-  Ambi,  the  heai  b 
inclined  towards  that  fide  where  the  hoid^cleutradc  » 
placed,  while  the  objects  seem  to  vanish  towaids  the  oppo- 
site side. 

The  same  observer  has  found  galvanisatioB  of  the 
head  to  prodnce  peculiar  moveTnerUs  qf  the  egm,  pnmded 
the  current  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  aeeond  or  thiid 
degree  of  vertigo.  A  current  flowing  transveraelT  throogh 
the  head,  and  alterations  made  in  its  diiecti<Mi,  are  most 
effective  in  this  respect.  These  movements  genenlhr  eoii- 
tinue  during  the  whole  time  the  circuit  remains  dooed,  hot 
gradually  become  less  extensive ;  and  if  the  corrent  used 
be  feeble,  they  may  disappear  altogether.  They  lesemhle 
njrstagmus ;  at  first  there  is  a  jerk  towards  one  aide,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  slower  movement  towards  the 
opposite  side.  If  the  power  of  the  current  be  increased,  the 
rhythm  of  these  movements  increases  in  rapidity,  and  at 
last  the  short  jerk  predominates,  so  that  the  eye  is  seen 
slightly  oscillating,  but  almost  fixed  to  the  comer  of  the 
orbit.  The  sudden  jerk  occurs  in  the  direction  of  the 
positive  current.    If  the  anode  be  in  the  right  mastoid  fiMsa, 

and  the  cathode  in  the  left,  both  eyes  are  jerked  towards 

* 

the  left,  and  are  kept  fixed  there  if  the  current  be  veiy 
strong. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  movements  are  owing  to  a 
direct  transmission  of  the  galvanic  influence  to  the  ocular 
muscles,  lx$cause  they  take  place  more  easily  from  the 
mastoid  fossa  than  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit ; 
nor  should  they  l>o  attributed  to  stimulation  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eyo ;  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  certain 
central  portions  of  the  brain  respond  in  this  manner  to  the 
current.  Brenner  has  shown  that  if  the  anode  be  subdivided 
in  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  it  is  put  into  each  mastoid 
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fossa,  while  the  cathode  is  placed  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
no  vertigo  is  caused ;  but  if  one  branch  of  the  anode  was 
removed,  giddiness  came  on  at  once,  even  when  the  current 
used  was  less  powerful  than  before.  According  to  Hitzig, 
the  same  result  occurs  with  regard  to  ocular  movements. 
Even  if  the  current  be  very  powerful  indeed,  neither  giddi- 
ness nor  ocular  movements  occur,  if  both  halves  of  the 
skull  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  electrode ;  they  only  take 
place  if  the  two  contrary  electrodes  are  used  in  this  manner. 

Hitzig  has  also  foimd  that  if  the  ears  of  a  rabbit  be  filled 
with  moistened  blotting-paper,  and  a  galvanic  current  then 
sent  through,  the  animal  falls,  on  closing  the  circuit,  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  anode,  and  the  eyes  are,  with  severe 
nystagmus,  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  cathode.  On 
opening  the  circuit,  the  reverse  movements  take  place. 

Frona  all  these  observations  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  moderate  power  may  be  passed  through 
the  brain  of  the  living  man ;  and  the  only  question  which 
remains  to  consider  in  regard  to  this  is,  whether  the  current 
is  exclusively  transmitted  to  it  in  the  way  described  by 
M.  Erb  (p.  71),  viz.  by  way  of  the  blood-vessels  which  pene- 
trate from  without  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  or  whether 
the  reflex  function  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  is  like- 
wise concerned  in  guiding  the  current  to  the  brain,  as  I  have 
always  been  inclined  to  assume. 

An  opportunity  has  lately  been  afforded  to  me  of  studying 
this  question  in  the  living  subject,  with  due  elimination  of 
all  sources  of  error;  as  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obser\'e,  clinically,  a  case  of  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  entire 
fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.  In  this  patient,  the  reflex 
ftmction  of  the  trifacial  nerve  was  completely  excluded,  and 
it  appeared  that  no  cerebral  symptoms  were  produced,  even  if 
a  current,  which  was  powerful  enough  to  cause  intolerable  sen- 
sations to  a  healthy  person,  was  sent  straight  through  the 
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head.  The  case  alluded  to  appears  to  me  to  have  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  the  following  particulars  of  it. 


Case  I.-  -  -Ancestheaia  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Cerebral  Nerves. 

P.  O.,  aged  27,  unmarried,  a  sheep-farmer  living  in  Australia, 
had  been  in  good  health  until  June  1866,  when  on  riding  across 
a  vast  plain  in  Queensland,  and  being  much  exposed  to  a  keen 
wind  blowing  steadily  into  his  face,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  face.  At  first, 
the  sensation  was  as  if  the  face  were  frost-bitten.  The  pain 
then  became  of  a  dull  throbbing  character,  and  continued  so  for 
five  weeks.  He  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  local  practitioner, 
who  prescribed  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  blister.  Some  time 
after,  on  a  similar  exposure  again  taking  place,  the  right  side  of 
the  face  became  affected  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  pain  was 
not  so  severe,  and  the  attack  did  not  last  so  long  as  the  first. 
When  the  pain  was  quite  gone,  the  comesB  of  both  eyes  became 
covered  with  thick  opacities,  and  the  patient  completely  lost  his 
sight  on  the  right  side,  while  on  the  lefb  he  could  still  faintly 
distinguish  light  and  objects  at  a  short  distance.  The  power  of 
mastication  also  became  completely  lost,  and  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  of  the  face  quite  numb.  He  then  went  to 
Sydney,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  in  which  he 
remained  five  months.  The  surgeon  under  whose  care  he  was 
there,  ordered  the  eyes  to  be  strapped  up,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  perforation  of  the  comesB  (Snellen).  As 
time  went  on,  some  of  the  symptoms  were  rather  improved,  but 
as  he  was  still  incapacitated  from  doing  any  work,  he  came  to 
England,  and  placed  himself  under  m}  care. 

I  first  saw  the  patient  on  April  21,  1868,  when  I  found  him  in 
the  following  condition : 

His  intellect  and  memory  were  in  no  way  impaired.  He  was 
able  to  fix  his  attention  on  subjects  quite  as  well  as  previous  to 
this  affection ;  indeed,  he  complained  much  of  the  idleness 
caused  by  the  loss  of  sight.  This  made  him  occasionally 
irritable  and  low-spirited.  There  was  a  peculiarly  hard,  almost 
statuesque  expression  of  the  features,  which  was  due  partly  to  a 
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alight  oedematons  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face,  and 
partly  to  the  complete  loss  of  muscular  sensibility. 

On  applying  faradism  by  moistened  conductors  to  the  muscles 
of  the  &ce,  these  responded  readily  by  contraction  to  the  electric 
stimulos ;  but  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  that  peculiar 
sensation  which  in  a  healthy  person  always  accompanies  electro- 
mnscnlar  contractions,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  sentient  nerve-fibres  which  are  distributed  in  the  muscular 
substance.  This  latter  was  in  no  way  affected,  showing  that  the 
morbid  influence  had  not  reached  the  portio  dura.  All  the 
Tarieties  of  physiognomical  expression  could  be  produced 
at  will,  but  the  effect  made  was  more  like  that  of  an  autom- 
aton than  the  natural  appearance  of  sentient  and  animated 
features. 

The  sense  of  smell  was  quite  normal,  and  had  never  been  im- 
paired. On  applying  a  sufBciently  powerful  continuous  galvanic 
coirent  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  a  decided  phos- 
phorous smell  was  perceived  by  the  patient. 

Vision  was  obstructed  by  thick  leucoma  of  both  come»,  but 
the  optic  nerve  was  not  affected.  Indeed,  the  patient  was  able 
not  only  to  distinguish  light  and  shade  with  both  eyes,  but  he 
could  also  see  near  objects,  and  read  single  letters  of  No.  20 
(8-line  roman)  of  JsBger's  test-types  with  the  left  eye,  where  the 
lencoma  was  not  so  thick  as  in  the  right.  He  was,  however, 
quite  unable  to  guide  himself  in  the  streets.  He  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  photophobia,  and  had  to  wear  an  eye-shade.  This 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  leucoma 
of  both  corneaB,  only  very  little  light  could  penetrate  to  the 
retina. 

Mr.  Soelberg  Wells  was  kind  enough  to  make  a  careful 
opthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  report  of  the  appearances  noticed 
by  him: — 

'In  both  eyes  the  pupils  became  well  dilated  under  atropine. 
In  the  right  there  are  very  delicate,  threadlike  adhesions  between 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  and  the  leucomatous  portion  of  the  coruea. 
In  the  kift  eye  there  are  slight  remnants  of  uveal  pigment  on  the 
central  portion  of  the  anterior  capsule,  indicating  that  a  slight 
iritis  had  formerly  existed.  The  lens  and  vitreous  humour  are 
clear,  and  the  background  of  the  eye  quite  normal.  In  the  right 
eye,  on  account  of  the  dense  central  leucoma,  the  optic  disc  could 
be  only  imperfectly  seen,  but  in  the  left  eye  it  was  quite  visible.* 
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The  motor  neryes  of  the  eye  were  in  their  normal  condition, 
there  being  neither  ptosis  nor  strabismus  nor  doable  visiony  and 
all  movements  of  the  eye,  upwards,  downwards,  and  laterally, 
being  easy  of  execution. 

The  pupils  were  rather  constricted,  and  were  only  very  slightly 
influenced  by  variations  of  light  and  shade. 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  fifth  nerve,  I  shall  speak, 

1st.  Of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  scalp ; 

2nd.  Of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ; 
and 

3rd.  Of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

1st.  The  common  sensation  of  the  &ce  and  scalp  was  entirely 
lost  in  both  sides,  the  limit  of  the  ansBsthesia  being  vertically  a 
line  running  one  sixth  part  of  an  inch  inwards  from  the  horizontal 
and  ascending  branches  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  horizontally  a 
line  drawn  from  the  tragas  of  one  ear,  right  across  the  skull,  to 
the  tragus  of  the  other  ear.  All  the  parts  comprised  between 
these  lines,  including  the  temples,  forehead,  nose,  cheeks,  and 
chin,  had  lost  their  sensibility.  As  regards  the  ear,  the  tragus 
was  anaasthetic,  and  part  of  the  external  meatus  benumbed, 
while  the  concha  was  perfectly  sensible.  In  like  manner,  the 
skin  of  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  skin  of  the  neck,  had 
preserved  their  ordinary  sensibility.  In  the  anadsthetic  parts  of 
the  face  and  scalp  just  alluded  to,  neither  pricking  nor  pinching 
nor  any  other  mechanical  irritation  was  in  the  least  degree  per- 
ceived by  the  patient.  Faradisation  by  dry  conductors  did  not 
produce  any  sensation,  even  when  a  powerful  current  was  used. 
On  applying  to  the  face  the  continuous  current  of  ten  cells  of 
Danieirs  battery,  which  deflected  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
to  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees,  and  which,  in  a  healthy  person 
experimented  upon  at  the  same  time,  caused  not  only  a  feeling 
of  heat  and  pricking  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  to  which  the 
electrodes  were  applied,  but  also  a  sensation  of  taste  on  the 
tongue,  and  a  flash  of  light,  chiefly  on  breaking  the  circuit,  no 
physiological  effect  whatever  was  produced  in  the  patient.  On 
using  a  current  of  twenty  cells  of  the  same  battery,  which  de- 
flected the  galvanometer  to  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  and  in  a 
healthy  person  caused  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  flEice, 
both  at  the  entrance  and  the  cessation  of  the  current,  together 
with  strong  pricking  and  heat,  vivid  flashes  of  light,  giddiness, 
and  strong  galvanic  taste,  no  sensation  was  produced  in  the 
patient,  but  the  &cial  muscles  responded  readily,   chiefly  on 
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rnftlriTig  the  circuit.  On  farther  inoreasing  the  power  of  the 
current  to  thirty  cells,  which  deflected  the  g^yanometer  to  an 
angle  of  seyenly-two  degrees,  and  in  a  healthy  person  cansed 
the  perception  of  dazzling  flashes  of  light,  a  hissing  noise,  a  phos- 
phoTODfl  smell,  and  such  powerful  feelings  of  heat,  giddiness, 
and  sickness  as  to  be  unbearable  for  more  than  a  second,  the 
patient  peroeiyed  a  slight  sensation  of  warmth  and  pricking,  a 
alight  coppery  taste,  a  slight  phosphorous  smell,  and  slight  giddi- 
ness. These  sensations  had  much  the  same  degree  of  intensity 
wherever  the  poles  were  applied. 

The  sense  of  temperature  was  completely  absent,  for  neither 
intense  cold,  as  caused  by  the  application  of  ether-spray  or  ice,  nor 
heat^  caused  the  least  sensation.  This  had  been  so  from  the 
oonunencement  of  the  afiection;  and  the  patient  had  several 
times,  on  lighting  a  pipe,  accidentally  scorched  his  feu^e  without 
being  aware  of  it  at  the  time. 

The  sense  of  touch  was  entirely  gone ;  for  neither  of  the  two 
points  of  the  SBsthesiometer  was  perceived  by  the  patient.  Nor 
was  the  sense  of  locality  preserved,  for  the  patient  could  not  tell 
where  he  was  touched  or  pinched. 

2nd.  Ths  Mucous  Membranes  of  the  Eyes^  Nose,  and  Mouth. — 
a.  The  conjunctiva  of  both  eye  and  eyelid  was  completely 
anaesthetic  on  both  sides,  and  could  be  touched  by  the  finger,  and 
blunt  and  sharp  instruments,  without  exciting  reflex  movements 
or  lachrymation.  The  patient  stated  that  when  he  washed  his 
£em»  he  always  kept  the  eyes  open,  and  never  felt  the  contact  of 
either  water  or  soap. 

The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  appeared  to  have  totally 
ceased  ;  and  the  application  of  substances  which  generally  excito 
a  flow  of  tears,  such  as  ammonia  and  mustard,  had  no  such  effect. 
There  was,  however,  pathological  hypersecretion  of  conjunctival 
mucus,  by  means  of  which  the  eye  was  kept  moist.  Indeed,  the 
cornea  appeared  covered  with  streaks  and  shreds  of  mucus, 
which  gave  a  death-like  appearance  to  the  eyes.  This  mucus 
was  most  probably  secreted  by  the  mucous  follicles  first  described 
by  Prof.  Krause,  and  which  are  situated  below  the  conjunctiva, 
where  this  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  eyeball  upon  the 
eyelid. 

h.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  was  quite  insensible  to 
the  touch  of  blunt  or  sharp  instruments,  and  no  sneezing 
followed  the  application  of  snuff".  There  was,  however,  an 
abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  which  had  at  one  time  been  so 
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excessive  that  thick  scabs* were  continnaUj  forming  in  the  nose 
This  macas  was  of  so  acrid  a  nature  that  on  running  down  to  the 
lip  it  made  the  skin  of  the  sulcus  naso-labialis,  and  part  of  the 
lip  beyond  the  snlcos  on  both  sides,  very  sore,  and  caused  the 
moustache  to  fall  out  there.  Otherwise,  the  beard  and  hair 
were  in  perfect  condition,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  growth 
of  hair  is  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve.  That 
part  of  the  upper  lip,  where  the  acrid  secretion  from  the  nose 
used  to  run,  was  quite  white,  and  looked  like  a  scar  from  burning, 
or  from  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid.  At  one  time  the  nose 
used  to  bleed  readily  when  slightly  touched,  but  it  had  not  done 
so  lately.     The  reaction  of  the  nasal  mucus  was  neutral. 

c.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  also  completely 
anesthetic,  as  &r  as  the  gums,  the  tongue, .  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cheeks,  and  the  hard  palate  were  concerned.  The  tongue 
presented  a  most  frightful  spectacle,  having  been  severely  bitten 
and  lacerated  in  every  direction  during  the  act  of  taking  food,  the 
patient  being  entirely  unconscious  of  his  biting  the  tongue 
whenever  he  did  so.  Some  parts  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
cheeks  had  also  been  bitten,  and  were  badly  ulcerated.  The 
secretion  of  buccal  mucus  was  so  excessive  as  to  oblige  the 
patient  to  have  a  pocket-handkerchief  constantly  applied  to  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  running  down  the 
chin.  The  lips  appeared  covered  with  a  sort  of  froth,  such  as  we 
see  in  a  patient  who  has  just  come  out  of  an  epileptic  attack. 
Both  comers  of  the  mouth  were  very  sore,  being  macerated  by 
the  constant  flow  of  mucus.  The  reaction  of  the  liquid  was 
slightly  alkaline. 

The  insensibility  of  the  gums  was  so  complete,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  patient  had  a  tooth  drawn,  he  felt  nothing  of 
the  operatipn.     The  remaining  teeth  w^ere  perfectly  healthy. 

The  sense  of  taste  was  not  lost,  for  the  patient  tasted  sugar, 
quinine,  and  salt  on  the  front  as  well  as  on  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue ;  yet  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  organ  the  perception 
of  taste  seemed  to  have  lost  it«  quickness,  for  while,  on  my 
applying  sapid  substances  to  the  posterior  part  of  it,  the  patient 
would  at  once  exclaim  '  sweet,'  '  bitter,'  '  salt,'  he  took  about  five 
or  six  seconds,  on  the  front  part  of  the  tongue,  to  describe  the  taste, 
but  he  never  made  a  single  mistake  there.  He  also  perceived 
the  galvanic  taste  of  five  cells  of  Daniell's  battery,  if  directly 
applied  to  the  tongue. 
3rd.  The  Muscles  of  Masiicaiion. — The  muscles  of  mastication, 
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which  are  animated  by  the  minor  portion  of  the  fif£h  nerve,  had 
not  esci^ped  the  pathological  influence.  At  one  time  the  tem- 
poral and  masseter  muscles,  which  move  the  jaw  upwards,  were 
completely  paralysed,  so  that  it  -dropped,  as  in  a  dead  body,  and 
the  mouth  was  always  open.  Both  pterygoid  muscles  being  also 
completely  paralysed,  mastication  was  rendered  impossible ;  and 
the  patient  never  masticated  the  food  he  took  for  sixteen 
months  consecutively.  He  was  therefore  obliged  when  taking 
solid  food  to  have  it  minced,  and  then  bolt  it.  Curiously 
enough,  digestion  had  never  suflered  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  mastication,  which  I  think  must  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  a  thorough  moistening  and  soaking  of  the 
food  taken,  with  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid,  went  on  at  least  as 
copiously  as  it  could  have  done  before,  through  the  patholo- 
gical hyper-secretion  of  buccal  mucus,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  therefore,  in  this  case,  seemed  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  compensating  influence. 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  patient's  coming  under  my 
care,  the  voluntary  power  had  gradually  returned  in  the  tem- 
poral and  masseter  muscles,  so  that  the  mouth  could  be  closed, 
and  the  vertical  movements  of  mastication  were  well  carried  out. 
The  pterygoid  muscles,  however,  remained  paralysed,  which 
rendered  the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  impossible.  He  bad 
also  great  difficulty  in  putting  out  his  tongue. 

Other  muscles,  animated  by  the  minor  portion  of  the  trifacial 
nerve,  are  the  mylohyoid,  the  digastricus  anticus,.  the  tensor 
palati  mollis,  and  the  tensor  tympani.  As  regards  the  three 
first  named,  no  morbid  symptoms  could  be  discovered  showing 
that  they  were  paralysed.  The  position  and  function  of  the  soft 
palate  were  in  no  way  altered,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  tensor  palati  mollis  receives  nervous  in- 
fluence not  only  from  the  minor  portion  of  the  trifacial,  but  also 
from  the  pneumogastric  and  the  accessory  nerve. 

The  patient  complained  of  a  continuous  rushing  noise  in  the 
head,  which  he  compared  to  that  made  by  the  paddle-wheel  of 
a  steam-boat.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  symptom 
was  due  to  paralysis  of  the  motor  fibres  animating  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle,  or  to  anaesthesia  of  the  sentient  petrosus  super- 
ficialis  minor  nerve,  which  proceeds  fix>m  the  ganglion  oticum 
to  the  tympanic  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  sense  of  hearing  was  perfectly  normal. 
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The  speech  was  rather  thick  and  indistinct,  in  consequence 
of  the  lacerated  condition  of  the  tongue,  but  not  from  any  affec- 
tion of  the  hypoglossus  nerve. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  nervous  system  were  in  good 
condition;  nor  was  there  any  disorder  of  the  chest,  stomach, 
liver,  bowels,  skin,  or  genito-urinary  organs. 

There  was  no  history  of  scrofula  or  syphilis. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  patient,  no  real  difficulty 
could  be  experienced  in  determining  the  nature  and  exact 
seat  of  the  pathological  lesion.  The  patient  had  evidently 
suffered  from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  neurilemma,  first  of 
the  left,  and  afterwards  of  the  right,  trifacial  nerve,  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  This  inflammation  had  resulted  in 
efiusion,  and  subsequent  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  nervous 
matter. 

The  afiection  had  to  be  traced  to  the  nerve-trunk  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  not  to  any  more  peripheral  part,  because  not  a 
single  fibre  of  the  trifacial  nerve  had  escaped  the  injury.  If  the 
lesion  had  been  more  peripheral — for  instance,  if  it  had  been 
confined  to  the  Gb>sserian  ganglion — the  muscles  of  mastication 
would  not  have  suflered.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that 
the  disease  could  not  have  spread  to  the  pons  Varolii,  because 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  all  symptoms  which  occur  in 
disease  of  the  pons.  The  lesion  was  therefore  confined  to  the 
course  of  the  fifth  nerve  between  the  pons  and  the  Gkisserian 
ganglion.  As  the  case  did  not  end  fatally  it  was  impossible  to 
verify  the  diagnosis  by  actual  inspection,  which  however  could 
have  added  but  little  to  the  pathology  of  the  case. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  systematic  application  of  the 
continuous  galvanic  current  to  the  several  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  the  anode  being  placed  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  the 
cathode  was  passed  along  the  peripheral  ramifications  of  the 
nerve.     No  medicine  was  given. 

After  this  treatment  had  been  followed  for  about  three  months, 
with  several  interruptions  due  to  extraneous  circumstances,  the 
following  change  had  taken  place  in  the  patient's  condition  : — 
The  symptom  of  photophobia  had  entirely  disappeared.  Indeed 
the  patient  was  able  to  leave  off  wearing  the  eyeshade  after  the 
first  few  applications  of  the  galvanic  current.  The  tinnitus 
aurium  was  likewise  almost  entirely  gone  ;  it  was  only  occasion- 
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aOj  sUghtly  perceiyed  when  the  patient  was  lying  down  at 
bedtime.    The  opacity  of  the  cornea  was  considerably  less  on  the 
left  side.    The  patient  could  read  No.  10  (pica)  of  Jager's  test- 
types  with  the  left  eye,  while,  when  he  first  came  to  me,  he  could 
with  great  difficulty  make  out  single  letters  of  No.  20  (8-line 
Roman).     On  the  right  side  the  improvement  was  likewise 
satiafiBustory,  as  the  patient  could  read  single  letters  of  No.  20  with 
that  eye.    When  I  first  saw  hm  he  was  obliged  to  be  led  by 
another  person ;  but  now  he  was  able  to  guide  himself  in  the 
streets,  and  to  read  the  street  names  at  the  street  comers  and  the 
signboards  of  shops.     Common  sensation  had  to  a  great  extent 
returned  in  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  the  right  cheek,  and  the 
chin.    In  the  other  parts  of  the  face  it  was  still  considerably 
impaired.     The  sense  of  locality  in  both  sides  of  the  &ce  was  re- 
established, for  the  patient  could  tell  distinctly  where  he  vras 
touched  or  pinched.      The  sense  of  temperature  had  come  back 
to  some  extent,  for  the  patient  was  able  to  (^tinguish  between 
heat  and  cold,  although  not  so  keenly  as  previous  to  the  affection. 
The  sense  of  touch  had  returned  in  the  left  side  of  the  forehead, 
the  right  cheek,  and  part  of  the  chin,  as  shown  by  the  proper 
perception  of  the  two  points  of  the  aBsthesiometer.     The  secretion 
of  tears  and  saliva  had  partially  returned,  while  the  excessive 
secretion  of  mucas  had  been  checked.      The  lips  were  no  longer 
covered  with  froth,  but  quite  dry.     The  lateral  motion  of  the 
mascles  of  masticatioii  was  nearly  re-established.     The  patient 
could  now  no  longer  bear  thirty  cells  of  the  battery,  which  he  said 
fn<ide  him  feel  druiik  ;  showing  that  the  conduction  of  the  current 
to  the  brain  was  favoured  by  the   re-establishmcnt,   to   some 
extent,  of  the  reflex  function  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.      The 
patient  was,  when  last  seen,  able  to  follow  a  light  occupation. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  all  the  points  of  interest 
in  physiology  and  pathology  upon  which  the  case  just  related 
is  apt  to  throw  light,  I  will  only  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
curious  fact  of  the  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  during  the 
application  of  a  powerful  continuous  current  to  the  head. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  current 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  the  faint  remnant  of  sensibility 
of  the  trifecial  nerve  that  a  slight  feeling  of  giddiness  was 
caused.     Now,  as  the  physical  relations  of  the  skull,  brain. 
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and  blood-vessels  were  in  no  way  altered  in  this  case,  there 
ought  to  have  been  nn  alteration  as  regards  .the  production 
of  cerebral  symptomB,  if  the  current  only  followed  the  way 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  but  as  there  was  a  decided  diminu- 
tion of  cerebral  reaction,  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
transmission  of  the  continuous  galvanic  current  to  the  brain 
k  effected  not  only  physically,  but  also  physiologically,  by 
nervous  action. 

Ziemssen'  has  objected  to  my  argument,  that  it  had  not 
been  shown  whether  the  galvanic  response  of  the  brain  was 
improved  simultaneously  with  the  improvement  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  I  had  indeed,  in  my  first 
description  of  this  case,  not  laid  sufBcient  stress  upon  that 
circumstance.  From  the  foregoing,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cerebral  respoTise  was  improved  simiUtaneouali/ 
wiik  the  fuTiction  of  the  trifacial ;  as  after  the  patient  had 
been  under  treatment  for  some  time,  he  said  that  thirty  cells 
of  the  battery,  which  at  first  had  no  effect  at  all,  made  him 
feel  dnmlt,  and  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sensation.  Ziems- 
sen's  objection,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  valid. 

Although  the  induced  current  may  penetrate  to  the  brain, 
it  seems  to  esert  only  little  influence  on  it,  just  as  on  the 
retina  and  the  other  organs  of  special  sense.  If  applied  to 
the  temples  it  causes  pain  and  muscular  contractions,  but  no 
giddiness  or  sensations  of  light,  except  in  persons  who  are 
unusually  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  electricity. 


II.— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY    UPON  THE  SPINAL 
CORD, 

The  question  whether  faradisation  or  galvanisation  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  animals  produces  movements  of  the  corrc- 

'  Kb  ElektridlSt  in  der  MediciE,  vierte  Anflago,  Barib,  1B711,  p,  140. 
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sponding  muscles  of  the  extremities,  has  mitil  lately  been 
an  open  one.  Some  physiologists  have  attributed  motor 
electric  excitability  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
while  others  have  considered  the  contractions  observed  as 
owing  to  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Prof.  Weber,*  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  this  subject 
experimentally,  found  that  when  one  electrode  of  an  induc- 
tion apparatus  was  directed  to  the  upper,  and  the  other  one 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cord,  all  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  of  the  extremities  were  thrown  into  tetanic  con- 
vulsions. The  same  occurred  if  one  electrode  was  placed  to 
the  anterior,  and  the  other  one  to  the  posterior,  surface  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cord ;  and  likewise  when  both  elec- 
trodes were  applied  to  its  lower  portion,  provided  that  the 
integrity  of  the  organ  had  not  been  destroyed.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  the  cord  is  the  nervous  centre  for  all  the 
muscles  of  the  tnmk  and  the  extremities ;  for  if  it  were  only 
the  common  trunk  of  all  the  motor  nerves  emerging  from 
the  vertebral  canal,  faradisation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
organ  would  only  produce  convulsions  of  the  hind-legs,  but 
not  of  all  four  extremities.  When  the  cord  was  divided  in 
the  middle,  and  its  lower  half  submitted  to  the  faradic 
stimulus,  only  the  muscles  of  the  hind-legs  were  seen  to 
enter  into  contraction  ;  and  if  both  parts  of  the  cord  were 
made  to  touch  one  another  closely  at  those  points  where  the 
section  had  been  made,  so  that  there  could  be  no  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  current  to  the  upper  portion,  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  nevertheless  remained  per- 
fectly quiet.  From  this  Weber  inferred  that  the  convulsions 
described  were  not  produced  because  the  electric  current  was 
transmitted  from  the  cord  to  the  motor  nerves,  but  because 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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the  paange  of  the  eamat  exdted  the  action  proper  of  the 
QTgBoit  which  in  its  tam  excited  the  firopertj  of  the  motor 
iieiYes  to  prodiice  c<»imiotraos  of  Ae  muscles.  He  also  ob- 
aerred  that  the  tetsoie  oonTTxIaoas  produced  in  the  extremi- 
ties by  the  same  means  eantznned  for  some  time,  say  half  a 
minute^  after  the  cessacion  of  the  carrent ;  while,  if  the  an- 
tmor  rootSN.  or  the  mixed  nares  were  excited,  the  contrao- 
xion&  dbaappeozed  immediately  after  the  drciiit  had  been 
broken. 

IfiiibiG^ry  ^njF'icta^ — GalTuiiaation  of  the  spinal  cord  pro- 
doee^  i^mTTiIaons  of  the  extremities  oa  mai^nng  the  circuit 
ot  the  voltaic  battery:  but  if  the  cmrent  continue  to 
encase  the  conL  an  inhibitory  ^kct  is  caused,  whatever 
may  be  the  point  to  which  the  electrodes  are  directed.  As  long 
15  the  cord  Ls  traversed  bv  the  current*  it  remains  insensible 
to  a  stimulus  which  may  be  applied  to  it.  Thus  we  may 
prick  the  cord  by  a  pin  or  excite  it  by  an  induced  current, 
and  the  extremities  wiH  nevertheless  remain  quiet ;  but  on 
breaking  the  circuit*  mechanical  or  electrical  excitation  of 
the  cord  will  again  give  rise  to  tetanic  convulsions  of  the 
limbs.  It  was  drst  pointed  out  by  Baieriacher  *  that  this 
diminution  of  excitability  i;>  connned  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles ;  for  if  an 
induced  current  be  applied  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
hind-legs,  the  cord  being  at  the  same  time  traversed  by  the 
continuous  current,  those  muscles  are  seen  to  contract  the 
nerves  of  which  are  submitted  to  ti^radisation.  The  inverse 
continuous  current  appears  to  have  a  more  powerful  inhibi- 
tory effect  on  the  spinal  cord  than  the  direct  curr»it. 

Onimus  and  Legros,*  although  agreeing  with  some  of  these 
conclusions,  have  come  in  the  main  to  somewhat  different 
results,  especially  as  far  as  the  direction  of  the  current  used 

•  Die  InductioiM-EIektricitit.     Numberg,  1857,  p.  102. 

*  Memoins  de  U  Sodete  de  Biologie.  F^im  mai  1S6S. 
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is  concerned.  They  attribute  inhibitory  effects  only  to  the 
direct  or  centrifugal  current,  and  say  that  if  the  anode  be 
placed  to  the  upper,  and  the  cathode  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cord,  the  hind-legs  of  frogs,  rats,  or  guinea-pigs,  may  be 
irritated  in  any  manner,  yet  no  reflex  action  will  take  place 
as  long  as  galvanisation  of  the  cord  is  continued.  Again,  if 
the  anode  be  directed  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord,  and 
the  cathode  to  one  of  the  hind-legs,  no  reflex  contraction 
can  be  caused  in  the  galvanised  limb,  although  they  may  be 
brought  about  in  the  other  hind-leg  which  is  not  galvanised. 
When  galvanisation  is  discontinued,  the  reflex  movements 
re-appear,  but  are  not  so  powerful  at  first  as  they  were  before 
the  experiment.  The  inverse  or  ascending  current  applied 
to  the  cord,  on  the  contrary,  generally  causes  a  series  of  con- 
tractions in  the  hind-legs,  and  even  augments  reflex  action. 
These  contractions  are  all  the  stronger  if  the  excitability  of 
the  sentient  nerves  and  of  the  spinal  centre  be  great ;  and 
they  nearly  cease  when  the  sentient  nerves,  or  the  cord,  have 
lost  their  excitability. 

Van  Deen,  Schiff,  and  other  physiologists,  contend  that  the 
substance  of  the  cord  itself  does  not  respond  at  all  to  the 
electric  stimulus,  and  that  if  convulsions  are  observed  in 
consequence  of  such  an  application,  this  is  due  to  the 
propagation  of  the  electricity  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Engelken  and  Fick,  however,  support  Weber's 
assertions.  Wislocky  found  that  faradisation  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cord  caused  tetanic  contractions  of  the  lower 
extremities  only  if  part  of  the  current  was  diverted  to  the 
roots  of  the  lower  spinal  nerves. 

S.  Mayer,*  has  observed  that  gentle  faradisation  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  cord  in  frogs,  which  were  highly 
excitable  at  the  time,  caused  '  orderly  movements '  of  the 

»  Pfliigcr's  Archiv  fiir  Physiologie,  1869,  Hefti.  p.  166. 
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lower  extiemitiefl ;  and  these  movements  were  more  easily 
produced  by  fiuradisadon  of  the  posterior  than  of  the  anterior 
colmnns.  The  diffidence  appeared  more  striking  in  the 
apper  enlargement  of  the  cord.  After  the  posterior  columns 
had  be«i  carefolly  removed,  no  further  movements  took 
place :  but  if  the  cord  was  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
posteiior  haL^  both  of  which  were  connected  just  above  the 
origin,  of  the  aczatic  nerve,  faradisation  of  the  posterior  half 
was  effective,  and  of  the  anterior  half  ineffective.  The 
samie  powifr  '2t  current  which  caused  movements  if  applied 
CO  rhe  cord  itself,  produced  them  if  applied  to  the  posterior 
r»c?«  or  die  bnicaial  plexus.  These  observations  would 
s^etn,  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  movements  which 
have  been  observed  after  fiuradiaation  of  the  cord  are  only 
reflectory*  and  caused  by  the  stimulation  being  transferred 
to  the  posterior  roots.  Rcf  in  his  latest  publication, 
however,  maintains  his  prvvioos  statement  that  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord  an*  excitable  to  fsiradisation,  although 
not  to  mechanical  injury.  In  his  experiments  the  posterior 
roots,  and  all  parts  dirwtly  coxmected  with  the  same,  were 
removed,  so  as  to  exclude  reflex  action  altogether.  S. 
Haver  having  expressed  the  suspicion  that  parts  of  the 
posterior  roots,  including  the  reflectory  portions  of  the  cord, 
might  yet  have  been  present  in  Kick's  experiments,  and  that 
the  contractions  seen  by  him  were  therefore  ordinary  reflex 
movements,  Fick  requested  Von  Recklinghausen*  to  make  a 
nucroscopic  examination  of  those  portions  of  the  cord  which 
had  been  previously  fiiradised,  and  given  rise  to  movements ; 
but  no  trace  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  could  be  dis- 
covered in  them.  The  circumstance  that  mechanical  injury 
does  not  cause  such  movements,  is  explained  by  Fick  in  the 
following    manner:— The    motor    fibres    of    the    anterior 

>  Pfluger's  Arehir,  187S,  p.  216. 
■  Ibidem,  toI.  ii.  p.  416. 
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colanms  are  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  muscles 
as  the  peripheral  motor  fibres,  since  they  are  first  connected 
with  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  grey  matter,  and  only  thence 
with  the  peripheral  nerves.  Before,  therefore,  the  stimulus 
is  transmitted  to  the  anterior  roots,  it  has  become  enfeebled 
by  dispersion.  Mechanical  injury  is  a  feeble  stimulus  when 
compared  to  faradisation,  so  that  it  caimot  penetrate  from  the 
anterior  columns  to  the  muscles.  Moreover  Setschenow  has 
proved  that  the  anterior  columns  contain  inhibitory  fibres ; 
so  that  any  stimulus  affecting  the  anterior  columns  must 
act  not  only  on  the  motor,  but  also  on  the  inhibitory  fibres, 
and  therefore  inhibit  to  some  extent  its  transmission  to  the 
peripheral  nerves  of  the  muscles. 

Budge  and  Waller  have  observed  that  the  pupil  becomes 
dilated  by  faradisation  of  that  portion  of  the  cord  which  is 
situated  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrae ;  and  they  have  therefore  termed  this  territory  the 
cUio-spi/nal  region.  From  this  part  of  the  cord  the  excita- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  it,  and  which  animates  the  radiating  fibres 
of  the  iris  (musculus  dilatator).  These  fibres  contract 
energetically,  if  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  be  faradised, 
and  counterbalance  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
iris  (musculus  constrictor) ;  thus  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is 
produced.  After  the  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  the 
pupil  becomes  constricted,  as  by  such  an  operation  the 
radiating  fibres  of  the  iris  are  paralysed,  while  the  circular 
fibres  remain  in  their  normal  connection  with  the  nerves. 

Budge  '  has  discovered  a  similar  centre  in  that  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord  which  corresponds  to  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra.  By  faradisation  of  the  same,  powerful  contrac- 
tions of  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  bladder,  and  the   lower 

'  Vuchow's  Aichiv,  1869,  p.  116. 
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portion  of  the  rectum  are  caused.  The  same  effects  are 
produced  by  stimulating  a  small  ganglion  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  which 
receives  branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves. 
This  ganglion  Budge  has  called  the  genitO'-spmal  ganglion. 
The  section  of  the  sympathetic  on  one  side  does  not  alto- 
gether prevent  the  effects  of  faradisation  of  the  ganglion  of 
the  same  side,  although  it  considerably  diminishes  them. 
That  any  effect  at  all  is  produced  under  these  circumstances, 
is  due  to  the  fsiradic  stimulus  being  propagated  by  means  of 
the  connecting  branches  between  the  nerves  of  both  sides. 

We  have  already  seen  (p-  73)  that  the  spinal  cord  is  tra^ 
versed  by  portions  of  the  galvanic  current  when  this  is 
applied  externally  to  the  spine.  Apart  from  the  purely 
experimental  proof,  however,  we  have  pathological  evidence 
for  this  in  the  progress  of  spinal  disease  under  the  influence 
of  the  constant  current,  and  which  will  be  described  in  the 
fifth  chapter.  Indications  that  the  current  penetrates  to  the 
cord  itself  are  likewise  furnished  by  the  circumstance  that 
not  unfirequently  sensations  of  tingling  and  heat  are  per- 
ceived in  the  legs  and  feet  when  the  spine  is  galvanised, 
more  especially  when  the  cathode  is  placed  to  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  (Brenner).  Contractions  of  the  muscles  animated 
by  the  sciatic  nerve,  may  be  caused  by  a  similar  arrange- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  voltaic  alternatives. 

in.  ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON   THE  CERVICAL 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVE. 

1.  Experimenta  on  Animals. 

a.  Faradisation. — The  first  observations  on  the  phy- 
siology of  the  sympathetic  were  made  by  Pourfour  du  Petit, 
in  1727  ;  and  the  first  electrical  experiments  on  it  by  M. 
BiflB,  of  Milan,  in  1846.     The  latter  physiologist  found  that, 
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when  the  pupil  had  become  constricted  after  section  of  the 
sympathetic,  it  became  dilated  on  faradising  the  cephalic  end 
of  the  nerve.  Dupuy,  Breschet,  and  Dr.  John  Beid,  likewise 
contributed  their  mite  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject ; 
but  all  these  experiments  were  only  the  feeble  forerunners 
of  the  important  researches  of  Claude  Bernard,^  who  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  physiology  of  the 
sympathetic,  in  ]t852.  Since  then  Waller,  Budge,  Schiff, 
Brown-S&iuard,  and  many  other  physiologists,  have  added 
something  to  our  stock  of  knowledge;  yet,  the  attempt 
which  has  recently  been  made  to  deprive  Bernard  of  the 
credit  that  really  belongs  to  him  alone  as  far  as  this  subject 
is  concerned,  is  not  only  extremely  ungracious,  but  also 
entirely  unsupported  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Bernard  has  shown  that  section  and  faradisation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  have  altogether  contrary  effects. 

After  section  of  the  nerve,  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  nostril,  are  contracted;  the 
ear  is  kept  erect ;  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  ear  and  in 
the  whole  corresponding  side  of  the  head  is  notably  increased ; 
the  arteries  are  fuller,  and  seem  to  beat  with  more  power ; 
the  temperature  is  augmented,  in  some  instances  by  1 1°  or 
12°  F. ;  sensibility  is  increased ;  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  sensibility  and  reflex  function  last  longer  than  on  the 
other  side ;  perspiration,  lachrymation,  and  the  secretion  of 
cerumen  are  increased ;  the  colour  of  the  venous  blood  is 
changed;  poisonous  and  other  substances,  which  are  de- 
posited in  equal  quantities  on  both  sides,  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  of  the  face,  or  at  the  base  of  the  ear,  are 
more  rapidly  absorbed  on  that  side  where  the  section  has 

'  Sur  rinflnence  du  nerf  grand  f(jmpathique  sur  la  chaleur  animale, 
in  Comptes  rendns,  etc.,  29  mars  1 852  ;  also  Comptes  rendus  de  la  Soci^U  de 
Biologie,  octobre  et  noTembro  1852 ;  and  £09008  sur  la  Physiologie,  etc., 
1858,  Tol.  i.  p.  469. 
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been  made ;  rigor  mortis  appears  later  and  lasts  longer ; 
putrefaction  commences  later,  and  the  current  proper  of  the 
muscles  is  stronger  than  the  same  current  on  the  other 
side. 

By  faradising  the  nerve,  all  these  phenomena  are  reversed ; 
the  pupil  is  dilated;  the  eyelids  open;  the  eyeball  protrudes ; 
the  blood-vessels  contract ;  the  quantity  of  blood  is  dimin- 
ished ;  temperature  and  sensibility  Ml  below  the  average ; 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are  dry ;  the  current  proper  of 
the  muscles  is  very  weak  ;  the  excitability  of  the  motor  and 
sentient  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
contractility  of  the  arteries,  disappear  sooner  after  death  than 
on  the  otlier  side ;  and  cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction 
commenco  sooner. 

All  the  phenomena  observed  after  section  of  the  sympa- 
thotio  are  duo  to  ekparcdytic  condition  of  the  bloodr^esaelay 
vthivh  iH  tho  direct  consequence  of  the  operation,  and  owing 
to  wlkioli  niort^  blood  passes  through  these  vessels  in  a  given 
HpucM)  of  timo  tluin  k^fore;  hence  an  increase  of  the  vital 
proportioH  of  the  oontnictile  tissues  and  the  nerves.  This 
condition  is  rtwt^rHtni  by  faradisation,  which  causes  the 
blood-vesHols  to  oont  raot^  and  for  the  time  neutralises  the 
paralysis  induced  by  section  of  the  nerve.  Claude  Bernard 
has  also  shown  that  section  and  faradisation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  tlie  extremities  produce  the  same  effects  as 
section  and  faradisation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Faradisation  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  and  its 
cardiac  branches  accelerates  the  pulse ;  while  faradisation 
of  the  pneimiogastric  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Faradisation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sympathetic  has  an 
effect  on  salivary  secretion,  which  is  in  apparent  opposition 
to  its  other  effects.  For  while  it  causes,  generally  speaking, 
a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  retards  the  secretion 
of  the  lachrymal  and  other  glands,  it  causes  a  flow  of  saliva. 
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This  is  not  nearly  as  copious  as  that  which  is  seen  after 
£Buradisation  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  lingual  and 
aoriculo-temporal  nerves ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  plainly 
perceptible.  That  it  should  occur  in  spite  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  which  is  caused  by  the  same  pro- 
oeedinir,  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  effect 
takes  place  directly  on  the  secreting  cells,  and  not  on  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands  ;  for  if  the  condition  of 
the  blood-vessels  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  the  secretion 
should  be  arrested,  not  increased.  An  active  proliferation  of 
the  gland-cells,  however,  takes  place  during  the  irritation  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  saliva  appears  loaded  with  salivary  cor- 
puscles. 

Prussak  ^  has  made  some  observations  on  the  effects  of 
fiuradisation  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tympanum ;  and  found  that  the  arteries  were  at  first  con- 
stricted, but  became  dilated  after  the  irritation  had  ceased  ; 
the  veins  were  dilated  during  the  irritation,  probably  be- 
cause the  arteries  were  emptied;  and  they  became  con- 
stricted afterwards.  In  these  experiments  he  rendered  the 
tympanum  of  the  dog  visible  by  trephining  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  illuminating  the  interior 
by  means  of  a  reflector. 

6.  Oalvaniaation. — The  effects  of  the  continuous  current 
upon  the  sympathetic,  when  exposed  in  animals,  have  been 
studied  by  Fieber,  who  found  that  when  a  current  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  pairs  of  a  battery  was  directed  to  it,  contrac- 
tions appeared  in  the  interossei,  or  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
leg, or  leg,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  which  varied  from  a 
scarcely  perceptible  oscillation  to  violent  choreic  move- 
ments. It  was  generally  necessary  to  continue  the  applica- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  produce  them  ;  and  they 

>  Sachs,  acad.  Ber.,  1868,  p.  101. 
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mostly  persisted  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  phoDomena  could  be  owing  to  isolated 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic ;  more  likely  they  were 
owing  to  portions  of  the  current  being  derived  from  the 
place  of  application  and  proceeding  to  the  brachial  plexus 
of  nerves. 

Onimus  and  Legroa,'  who  have  experimented  with  the 
continuous  current  upon  the  sympathetic  in  animals,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect  of 
faradisation;  for  while  faradisation  contracts  the  blood- 
vessels, and  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  parts  depending 
upon  the  same,  the  continuous  current  augments  ctrcui*- 
tion.  On  galvanising  the  nerve  which  is  laid  bare  in  the 
neck  of  a  healthy  rabbit,  for  two  minutes,  by  a  current  of 
from  10  to  14  Eemak's  cells,  the  temperature  of  the  ear  is 
half  an  hour  afterwards  found  to  be  74°*  3  on  the  side  where 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  79°  on  the  galvanised  side  ;  an 
hour  afterwards  the  galvanised  side  is  at  81°*  5,  and  the  non- 
galvanised  at  81^  Again,  the  blood-vesaels  of  the  ear  of  a 
rabbit  were  examined  during  the  passage  of  both  currenta 
alternately ;  and  through  the  sympathetic  it  was  found  that 
the  faradic  current  contracted  the  arteries,  while  the  con- 
tinuous current  dilated  them,  and  caused  conaiderable 
vascularity.  This  effect  is  not  owing  to  electrolysis  of  the 
nerve,  and  subsequent  paralysis  of  the  vascular  coats ;  for 
supposing  the  nerve  had  been  destroyed,  and  true  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  had  been  induced,  the  temperature 
would  have  remained  higher,  while  in  fact,  an  hour  after  the 
experiment,  the  effect  had  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Tbey  likewise  found  that,  although  faradisation  con- 
tracted the  blood-vessels,  yet  after  a  time  this  contraction 
ceased,  and  the  artertea  actually  became  larger  than  they 


'  Tniit*  d'llectridt*  midipale,  Paris,  1872,  p.  177. 
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had  been  before  the  operation ;  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature, which  had  at  first  been  lowered,  rose  above  the 
normal  standard.  This  increase  of  temperature  they  ex- 
plain by  a  diminution  of  arterial  contractility.  The  con- 
tinuous current,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  circulation  more 
active,  and  re-establishes  it  when  it  has  been  arrested. 

According  to  the  same  observers,  the  direction  of  the 
current  has  a  decisive  influence  on  the  production  of  these 
phenomena.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 
The  frog's  web  is  microscopically  examined  during  the 
action  of  tlie  current,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  direct  or 
descending  current  does  not  contract  the  arterioles ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  is  augmented ;  within  a  few 
moments  the  arteries  have  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  whole 
network  of  capillaries  is  seen  in  great  commotion.  If  now 
the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed,  so  that  it  passes  in 
the  ascending  direction,  the  arteries  become  constricted; 
less  blood  arrives ;  the  globules  pass  on  very  quickly,  but 
one  by  one,  and  after  some  time  circulation,  although  not 
quite  arrested,  is  much  less  active  than  it  was  before. 
If  now  the  direct  current  be  again  employed,  circulation  is 
once  more  accelerated.  The  diameter  of  an  arteriole,  as 
measured  by  the  micrometer,  was  0*008  before  the  experi- 
ment ;  after  galvanisation  with  a  direct  current,  it  became 
0'015 ;  and  when  the  reverse  current  had  acted,  the  artery 
was  so  constricted  as  to  be  only  0*004  millimetre  in  dia- 
meter. 

Another  experiment  of  Onimus  and  Legros,  showing  the 
effects  of  galvanisation,  is  the  following  : — 

The  cervical  sympathetic  is  laid  bare  in  a  rabbit ;  the  pressure 
of  blood  in  the  carotid  is  taken  by  the  haBmodynamometer,  and 
appears  very  feeble,  the  pulsations  being  scarcely  perceptible.  A 
direct  current  is  then  passed  through  the  sympathetic,  and  the 
pressure  of  blood  becomes  augmented  by  two  centimetres  of 
mercury.      It  remains  at  this    level,   fluctuating  between  an 
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elevation  of  one  to  two  centimetres,  daring  the  whole  time  the 
current  continues  to  circulate.  At  the  instant  of  breaking  the 
current,  a  slight  rise  takes  place  ;  the  pressure  still  remains  for 
some  time  at  the  higher  level,  and  then  slowly  falls.  The  inverse 
or  ascending  current  causes  at  first  an  augmentation  of  pressure, 
but  gradually  this  descends  by  ^  centimetre,  and  remains  at  that 
lower  level. 

The  effects  of  galvanisation  on  the  tension  of  the  veins  is 
sbown  by  the  following  experiment : —    . 

The  cervical  sympathetic  is  divided  in  the  rabbit  at  the  right 
side.  Forty-five  minutes  afterwards,  the  canula  of  the  hsdmody- 
namometer  is  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein.  The  venons 
tension  appears  to  be  feeble  and  fluctuates  between  80  and  40 
millimetres  of  water.  GkJvanisation  of  the  nerve  causes  a  rise 
of  10  to  15  millimetres.  Each  time  that  the  current  is  broken, 
the  tension  falls,  and  rises  again  regularly  when  the  circuit  is  re- 
estabhshed. 

In  a  vigorous  dog,  the  skull  is  trephined,  and  the  sympathetic 
laid  bare.  On  putting  the  positive  electrode  on  the  portion  of 
the  brain  which  is  laid  bare,  the  blood-vessels  are  constricted, 
and  the  brain  is  slightly  depressed.  On  putting  the  anode  on  the 
sympathetic  and  the  cathode  on  the  brain,  injection  of  the  cerebral 
capillaries  is  observed,  and  the  brain  protrudes  outside,  through 
the  opening  of  the  skull. 

Ducbenne  *  has  been  led  to  entirely  different  results,  and 
considers  that  in  equivalent  doses  (?)  the  continuous  and 
induced  current  have  the  same  effect.  He  found  that  a  con- 
stant currrent  of  15  to  30  cells,  traversing  the  sympathetic 
to  an  extent  of  3  or  4  millimetres  below  the  inferior 
ganglion,  produced  a  feeble  but  plainly  perceptible  con- 
striction of  the  blood-vessels,  and  discolouration  of  the  same 
side,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment.  If  the 
sympathetic,  however,  had  been  previously  strongly  irritated, 
and  if  therefore  its  excitability  was  already  more  or  less 
exhausted,  the  same  continuous  current  produced  no  longer 

'  Esanum  critique  des  priueipales  mithodes  d'Eloctrisation.  Paris,  1870. 
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constriction,  but  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  experiment.  An  extremely  feeble  induced 
current  caused  feeble  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  ear 
in  the  first  half  minute,  but  dilated  them  afterwards.  The 
same  experiment  on  the  sympathetic  of  a  rabbit  which,  an 
hour  before,  had  been  powerfully  faradised  for  three  minutes, 
but  in  which  the  ear  had  resumed  its  normal  vascularisation, 
at  once  dilated  the  blood-vessels. 

Seeing  the  discrepancy  of  results  arrived  at  by  these 
several  observers,  it  appears  to  us  most  desirable  that  the 
influence  of  the  continuous  current  upon  the  cervical  sym 
pathetic  should  be  freshly  investigated  by  competent  and 
unbiassed  experimental  physiologists,  with  special  regard  to 
the  dose  of  electricity  employed,  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
current. 

Experi/mervta  in  man, — A  large  number  of  observations 
have  been  made  on  the  effects  of  electricity,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  continuous  current,  upon  the  cervical  S3rmpa- 
thetic  nerve  in  the  living  subject.  Yet  the  question  of 
^  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic '  is  still  in  an  imsettled 
condition,  which  in  our  opinion  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  impossible  to  localise  the  current  in 
this  nerve  in  the  living  man^  The  methods  principally  used 
are  the  following : — 

a.  One  electrode  is  placed  in  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa, 
and  the  other  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
By  proceediTig  i/n  this  manner,  not  only  the  upper  cervical 
ganglion  is  affected,  but  the  spinal  cord  and  the  base  of  the 
brain  likewise  receive  the  galvanic  influence, 

6.  One  electrode  is  placed  in  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa, 
and  the  other  at  the  manubrium  stemi,  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  This  Toode  of  application 
affects  not  only   the  upper   and  lower  cervical  ganglion, 
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z»tr    iLfv    'M    j^'y^i'Tfa'pagT^iL.  'Sa     depreaKr   nmve^   the 

*-.  '  *zir  *iMsv:^»6i  ji  Tu^iK-L  ZL  ^M  BTTiBrilo-'Tnim'naiy  foHfty 
ttn:  *i!jt  xjit^  iii£iir  "lii*^  ai^i:;  ir  "dit  suimih.  opposite  to  the 
%k*^«:iiiini .iL  i«f  tilt  j.ip^  jarw  *3r*!d:iardi «.  IRiis mode  of  pn>- 
-•.^tfiiiiir  ▼^»uif-  j»"^  »'*c  /fir#4-  i»t  &  xnosi  fdStictdve  one  for 
j;#'.-ull^*ii:  "lit  '"iirTvir:  in  jt^iis!:  zx  lie  nzoftsr  oervical  gmglicHi 
'.«f  'ii^  rrru»sr:ii*«tjt :  iirn  r:  i]^  ra-  "u-  tiit  pment  tune  not 

S.'Hi*:  r««r:  v'jc^^r^-e^  iiiT*  «nr5aw*d  cihre  doubts  as  to 
v:*rr i*^  'ju^  FTTLTnr.lHiciir  gel  r^iaZiT  :•£•  re&cbed  bjr  the  gal- 
ifci^*:  *.-urr«:u     Ti^-Ji^  I»r-  Olis.cd  AZrum  ^  thmks  it  *the 
T*-T  rLidtr.:=:=»Tr  no^furtss  .f  rsas»3izz;r'  t.:*  beliere  that  the 
^vsl'^z'zj'^/l-:  i*  r^sit:-lr-i  Vt  ::,  izii  zlis:  ltt  ir>:id  can  be  done 
f -v  tie  prvoetcii-r  r-^-— -^'^j  izii^ii  as  •  A^Tauintian  of  the 
evfijitr-.*^^'     Hi*  ei:t^.:-i   rf  tie  exirenM*  to  vfaich  arane 
icuf-icfe  Lfci'*r  ^o*:  ii:  tii*  parrirTilar  i*  verr  amusing;  but 
h*:  iju  zj>\  g:v*c  a  rii-^lr  r>=aa.;!:  -rhj  the  cezrical  sjmpa^ 
♦  '.*rk-  fc:-vil'3  **?ipe  •le  ^varic  iriuescie*  if  the  coirentbe 
'^.\i'/l*A  «  UifrJCifjZifi:ri  aloTr.     Mor€*>Ter.  his  entire  argmnent 
i"  virUv^  bj  5-Li  L&i-i- z  Eiilr»i  to  prreeive  the  diflFerence 
l>^.ii*:^i  a  powfrrf^il  faiaiic  and  a  feclle  galvanic  cuirent. 
S*t\/A\'  who  would  give  a  really  impartial  attention  to  this 
'^•ur**ion  would  expect  that  two  such  entirely  different  things 
srlioiild  pf^iduc^  the  same  effect.     We  might  as  well  think 
that  ffulphtir  would  have  the  same  action  in  the  system  as 
>;  II I  ph  urJ c  a/nd.     Tlie  triumphant  manner,  therefore,  in  which 
\)r.  Alihutt  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that*  the  ear  does 
not  p5':t  red '  in  consequence  of  galvanisation  of  the  sympa- 
thelir!,   iM  apt   to   excite  a  smile.     The   same  mistake  has 
I'fsen  made  by  Dr.  Buzzard,*  who  speaks  of  *  the  important 

*  J5riti»h  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgical  Review,  July  1871. 
'  The  Practitioner,  Febnuuy  1873. 
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experiments  of  BrowQ-S&^uard  {query ,  Claude  Becnard  ?) 
having  shown  that  galoaniaation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
neck  canses  contraction  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  supplied 
by  its  branches ; '  and  thinks  that,  as  one  of  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  carotid  plexus,  viz.  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  may  be  examined  during  life  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  we 
might  expect  to  see  some  alteration  in  the  size  or  colour  of 
this  branch,  during  the  proceeding  known  as  galvanisation 
of  the  sympathetic.  This  he  failed  to  perceive  in  one  case 
he  examined,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  doubt  that  the 
current  reaches  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Now,  neither 
Brown-S^uard  nor  Claude  Bernard  have  ever  experimented 
with  the  continuous  current  on  the  sympathetic,  but  only 
used  induction  currents  of  high  tension.  The  objections 
raised  by  Drs.  Allbutt  and  Buzzard  may  therefore  be  al- 
together disregarded.  Moreover  the  researches  of  Burck- 
hardt  and  Ziemssen  (p.  77)  have  experimentally  settled  the 
question,  whether  the  continuous  current  penetrates  to  the 
cervical  S3rmpathetic,  in  the  aflBrmative. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  symptoms  which 
are  caused  by  the  proceeding  known  as  *  galvanisation  of  the 
sympathetic/  and  which  we  believe  to  be  o\ring  to  simul- 
taneous stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  the  pneumogastric, 
the  depressor  nerve,  the  cord,  and  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Curiously  enough,  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  to  localise 
the  current  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  the  living  man, 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  electro-therapeutists, 
although  attention  was  drawn  to  this  fact  in  a  previous 
edition  of  this  treatise.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  find 
that  Prof.  Cyon,*  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  added  his 
testimony  to  this  circumstance ;  yet  even  he  has  not,  to  our 
mode  of  thinking,  sufficiently  separated  and,  as  it  were,  dis- 

>  Frincipes  d*£lectroth6rapie,  Paris,  1S78,  p.  201. 
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sected  the  symptoms  which  are  observed.  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  refer  as  closely  as 
possible  the  phenomena  which  follow  ^  galvanisation  of  the 
sympathetic,'  to  the  specific  nerve-tracts,  to  the  stimulation 
of  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

The  proceeding  known  as  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic 
produces : — 

1.  A  feeling  of  sleepvneaa  and  dnrowsmess,  which  com- 
mences soon  after  the  circuit  is  closed,  continues  during  the 
application,  and  for  some  time  after  the  current  has  been 
broken.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  owing  to  a  direct  action 
of  the  current  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  head,  which 
are  contained  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  ;  but  whether  the 
effect  is  owing  to  the  arterial  tone  in  the  sphere  of  the 
carotid  artery,  and  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  same,  being 
reduced  or  increased,  and  whether  therefore  the  symptom 
has  to  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  degree  of  anaemia  or  hyper- 
emia of  the  brain,  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide.  In 
patients  suffering  from  cerebral  disease  this  symptom  is 
sometimes  very  marked,  and  continues  for  hours  after  the 
application. 

The  ophthalmoscopw  examination  of  the  retinal  vessels 
has  natrurally  suggested  itself  as  a  test  for  the  condition  of 
the  brain  under  the  influence  of  the  proceeding ;  but  the 
results  arrived  at  by  different  observers  are  somewhat  con- 
tradictory. Thus  Prof.  Hammond,*  of  New  York,  states  that 
he  saw  a  distinct  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina 
when  he  examined  that  membrane  with  the  ophthalmic 
mirror.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Buzzard  *  observed  no 
change  whatever  in  the  size  or  colour  of  the  artery  during 
the  passage,  or  after  the  withdrawal,  of  the  current.     Dr.  St. 


*  Joanial  of  Psychological  Medicine,  April  1870,  p.  240. 

*  Loe  eit.  p.  89. 
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John  Rossa,  of  New  York,  who  examined  this  matter  in  con- 
junction with  Drs.  Beard  and  Sockwell,^  observed  that  the 
arteries  increased  in  size,  and  more  vessels  were  brought  into 
view*  Five  minutes  after  the  application  was  over,  the  size 
and  number  of  the  arteries  had  diminished.  The  secondary 
effect  of  the  proceeding  was,  therefore,  to  produce  anaemia  of 
the  retina,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels  were  less  perceptible  after, 
than  they  had  been  before,  the  application.  This  effect  was 
more  marked  when  the  positive  electrode  was  in  the  auri- 
culo-maxillary  fossa,  than  when  the  direction  of  the  current 
was  reversed.  "When  a  feebler  current  was  used.  Dr.  Hackley 
noticed  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  veins,  and  no  anaemia 
after  the  application.  The  same  observer  noticed  that  fara- 
disation of  the  sympathetic  caused  at  first  no  change  at  all, 
but  after  a  time  produced  the  same  effects  as  galvanisa- 
tion. Mild  ciurents  and  short  applications  generally  caused 
contraction,  while  strong  currents  and  long  applications 
caused  dilatation.  The  temperament  or  condition  of  the 
individual  appeared  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
result.  The  whole  subject,  however,  evidently  requires  a 
new  and  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  practised  oph- 
thalmoscopists. 

2.  Certain  changes  in  the  pupU. — Gerhardt  ^  states  that 
by  applying  the  electrodes  as  described  above  (p.  1 66  c),  he 
caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  healthy  and  sick  persons, 
with  the  continuous  as  well  as  the  induced  current.  Eulen- 
burg  and  Schmidt'  have  observed  that,  if  the  anode  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  cells  of  Daniell's  battery  was  applied  to  the 
manubrium  stemi,  and  the  cathode  to  the  aiu-iculo-maxillary 
fossa,  there  was  at  first  a  slight  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the 


>  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  Eloctricitj,  New 
York,  1871.  p.  276. 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  200. 

*  Centralblatt  fiii  die  medicinischcn  Wissenschaften,  1868.    Nos.  21  and  23. 
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same  side,  after  which  the  pupil  gradually  became  constricted. 
Sometimes  these  phenomena  did  not  appear  on  first  closing 
the  circuit,  but  only  after  it  had  been  closed  for  half  a  minute 
or  a  minute,  and  was  then  broken  and  closed  again ;  they 
also  occurred  afterwards,  each  time  the  circuit  was  again 
closed.  In  most  cases  the  initial  instantaneous  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  was  so  slight  that  it  could  not  be  observed  with  the 
unassisted  eye,  but  only  with  the  aid  of  Giraud-Teulon's 
pupilloscope,  which  allows  us  to  notice  any  modifications  of 
the  size  and  distance  of  the  dispersing  circles  in  the  retina 
by  minimal  alterations  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  a  singular  contradiction  that  Grerhardt  should  ahvaya 
have  observed  dilatation,  and  that  Eulenburg  and  Schmidt, 
who  operated  with  a  far  more  powerful  current  than  is  gene- 
rally used,  should  have  found  that  a  pupilloscope  is  necessary 
to  render  dilatation  perceptible.  I  have  myself  made  a 
number  of  experiments  on  this  question,  which  have  yielded 
such  diverse  results  that  I  have  been  unable  to  deduce  a 
general  law  from  them. 

3.  An  effect  on  the  hearPa  action^  which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  de- 
pressor nerve  in  conjunction  with  the  sympathetic. 

Eulenburg  and  Schmidt  found  that,  when  the  current  had 
acted  for  some  time,  the  rate  of  pulsation  was  diminished. 
Where  the  action  of  the  heart  was  normal,  the  pulse  fell 
from  four  to  fifteen  beats  in  a  minute  ;  but  in  pathological 
conditions,  where  the  pulse  was  accelerated,  as  in  certain 
forms  of  heart  disease,  exophthalmic  goitre,  &c.,  the  Ml  was 
more  considerable.  This  diminished  rate  of  pulsation  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  tension  and  pressure  in  the 
carotids  of  both  sides,  and  even  in  the  radial  arteries,  which 
was  perceptible  to  the  finger.  An  examination  by  means  of 
the  sphygmograph  gave  more  distinct  results,  showing  that 
the  curves  of  the  carotid,  as  they  appear  in  healthy  persons, 
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were  decidedly  altered.  The  line  of  ascension  became  more 
slanting,  and  deviated  more  to  the  right  side ;  the  pointed 
sununit  disappeared  completely,  or  almost  completely,  and 
instead  of  it  a  broad  level  was  traced,  which  either  proceeded 
in  a  horizontal  plane  or  showed  another  more  or  less  steep 
ascension. 

The  rate  of  pulsation  is  likewise  diminished  by  symme- 
trical application  of  both  electrodes  to  each  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  and  by  galvanisation  of  the  spine  with  a  strong 
direct  current  of  from  forty  to  sixty  cells,  even  in  the  lower 
dorsal  zone.  Faradisation  of  the  skin  causes  at  first  accele- 
ration, and  afterwards  retardation  of  the  heart's  action,  with 
corresponding  graphic  alterations  of  the  radial  pulse. 

Dr.  Beard,'  who  has  also  made  some  sphygmographic 
observations  on  the  pulse  during  and  after  galvanisation 
and  fieuradisation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  has  come  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — Both  currents  when  applied  in  such 
a  way  as  to  traverse  the  region  of  the  neck  in  which  the 
pneumogastric  and  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are 
situated,  markedly  afiect  the  pulse.  This  efiect  is  chiefly 
shown  in  abruptness  of  the  systole  and  the  diastole,  and 
in  shortening  of  the  interval  between  the  cardiac  impulse 
and  the  arterial  impulse.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  force  of  the  pulse  is  increased.  Its  rapidity  may  be 
either  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  application  and  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  effect 
of  a  general  application  of  faradism  all  over  the  body 
was  to  prolong  the  systole  and  the  interval  between  the 
cardiac  and  the  arterial  impulse.  The  abruptness  in  the 
systole  that  is  so  marked  during  and  after  faradisation 
through  the  neck,  was  not  observed  after  general  faradisation. 
These  effects  on  the  pulse  gradually  pass  away,  but  are 
distinctly  traceable  for  a  number  of  minutes  after  the  elec- 
trodes are  removed. 

>,The  Medical  Record,  New  York,  1871,  p.  467. 
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4.  A  general  feding  of  warmth  throughout  the  ayatemj 
sometimes  accompanied  with  sensible  perspiration.  Meyer, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  this  symptom,  found  that 
the  feeling  of  heat  was  chiefly  marked  in  the  arm  of  that 
side  which  corresponded  to  the  auriculo-mazillary  fossa 
acted  upon  ;  and  that  drops  of  sweat  were  sometimes  seen  to 
issue  from  the  hand  and  fingers.  These  symptoms  cannot 
be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  current  on  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  for  this  does  not  contain  any  nerves  for  the 
upper  extremity ;  nor  can  the  pneumogastric  or  the  spinal 
cord  be  credited  with  their  production ;  and  we  must 
therefore  assume  that  they  are  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  current  upon  the  depressor  nerve.  The  phenomena  just 
mentioned  are,  however,  not  nearly  so  constant  as  one  might 
be  led  to  believe  after  Meyer's  description ;  for  I  have  used 
the  current  himdreds  of  times  in  the  same  way,  and  only 
in  one  single  case  seen  sensible  perspiration  in  the  fingers* 

Our  present  views  of  this  subject  are,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing,  essentially  unsettled,  and  will  have  to  under- 
go considerable  modifications  in  course  of  time.  It  will  be 
principally  necessary — 

1st,  to  separate  carefully  the  phenomena  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  current  upon  the  different  nervous  districts 
which  are  traversed  by  it ; 

2nd,  to  study  more  accurately  the  effects  of  different  doses 
of  the  current,  there  being  reason  to  believe  that  small  doses 
nave  contrary  effects  to  those  of  large  doses  of  the  same 
agent ; 

3rd,  to  observe  the  influence  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
applications  of  the  current,  the  time  during  which  the 
application  is  continued  being  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  and  modification  of  the  phenomena ;  and 

4th,  to  give  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  current, 
so  as  to  test  the  correctness  of  Onimus  and  L^^ros'  propo- 
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sition,  that  the  direct  and  inverse  current  produce  opposite 
effects. 

The  question  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  thera- 
peutics from  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  third  chapter. 

IV.— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY   UPON   THE   ORGANS   OF 

SPECIAL   SENSR 

All  the  different  forms  of  electricity  are  capable  of  rousing 
the  vital  energy  of  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  ; 
this  effect,  however,  is  chiefly  peculiar  to  the  continuous 
current,  less  so  to  firictional  electricity,  and  least  to  induction 
currents.  Of  the  latter,  the  magneto-faradic  current  has 
more  effect  on  these  organs,  and  especially  upon  the  retina, 
than  the  volta-faradic  current ;  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
circumstance,  that  the  variations  of  the  former  are  not  so 
sudden  and  considerable  as  those  of  the  latter. 

1.  Organ  of  Vision. — Sparks  taken  from  the  common 
electrical  machine,  and  applied  to  the  eyes,  produce  luminous 
appearances,  which  are,  however,  not  very  distinct.  The 
Leyden  jar  produces  a  more  considerable  effect.  One  of  the 
earliest  electro-physiological  experiments  is  that  made  by 
Leroy,*  who  sent  the  shock  from  a  jar  through  the  body  of  a 
young  man  suffering  from  amaurosis.  One  wire  was  put 
roimd  the  head,  and  another  round  the  right  leg,  and  the 
ends  of  these  wires  were  then  connected  with  the  outer  and 
inner  coating  of  the  jar.  With  each  discharge  the  patient 
saw  a  flame  passing  before  his  eyes,  and  heard  a  loud  report 
like  that  of  a  g^.  If  the  shock  was  sent  straight  through 
the  head  of  the  blind  man  by  means  of  one  metal  plate 
being  fixed  on  the  forehead  and  another  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  through  which  the  jar  was  then  discharged,  the  patient 

*  Memoires  de  math^matique  de  TAcad^mie  de  Franco,  1755,  p.  86. 
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bad  hallucinations,  saw  crowds  of  people,  &c.  It  is  singular 
that  no  serious  mischief  should  have  been  done  by  such  a 
brutal  mode  of  experimenting. 

The  electricity  of  the  electrophorus  machine,  if  of  some- 
what high  tension,  causes  a  continuous  perception  of  a  bluish- 
white  light,  together  with  pain,  and  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.' 

If  the  current  of  a  single  galvanic  pair  be  caused  to  act 
upon  the  optic  nerve,  one  of  the  metals  being  placed  to  the 
conjunctiva  or  to  the  well-moistened  eyelid,  and  the  other 
metal  to  the  other  eye  or  eyelid,  a  fiednt  flash  of  light  is  per- 
ceived at  the  commencement  of  the  current ;  while  the  circuit 
is  closed,  luminous  appearances  are  only  seen  by  persons 
whose  retina  is  highly  sensitive;  but  there  is  again  a  distinct 
flash  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  This  is,  of  course,  no  real 
development  of  light,  but  the  flash  is  only  seen  by  the  person 
subjected  to  the  experiment,  in  consequence  of  the  vital 
energy  of  the  optic  nerve  being  roused  by  galvanism. 

That  the  continuous  current  has  a  special  influence  upon 
the  optic  nerve,  was  discovered  by  Volta  about  1800 ;  and 
the  phenomena  connected  with  it  were  studied  by  Eitter, 
Purkinje,  Joh.  Miiller,  and  Suete.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that  the  subject  was  much  advanced  by  the  researches 
of  these  physiologists,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them,  carried 
away  by  their  scientific  enthusiasm,  experimented  upon  their 
own  eyes  so  repeatedly,  and  in  such  a  very  decided  manner,  as 
to  cause  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  hypersesthesia 
of  the  retina,  which  was  of  course  highly  unfavourable  to  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  appearances  produced.  Purkinje's^ 
observations  on  this  point  read  more  like  the  dreams  of  a 
visionary  than  the  investigations  of  a  man  of  science ;  and 
Joh.  Miiller  •  nearly  blinded  himself  by  his  experiments,  so 

'  Schwanda,  loc  cit. 

*  Beobachtungen  and  Venoche  zur  Physiologie  der  Sinne.    Pmg,  1819. 

*  Zur  yergloichenden  Physiologie  des  GerichtMiimeB.    Leipzig,  1826. 
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that  he  had  to  rest  his  eyes  for  a  considerable  period  in 
order  to  regain  the  vigour  of  his  sight. 

Hehnholtz's  observations^  are  the  clearest  and  simplest 
which  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  constitue  a  real 
advance  in  electro-physiology.  He  experimented  with  a  few 
cells  of  Darnell's  battery,  and  found  that  if  a  feeble  vnverae 
current  be  sent  through  the  optic  nerve,  the  positive  elec- 
trode being  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  negative  applied  to 
the  forehead,  the  dark  visual  field  of  the  closed  eye  became 
lighter  than  it  was  before,  and  assumed  a  whitish-violets 
colour.  In  the  lighted-up  field,  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  appeared  within  the  first  few  moments  as  a  dark  cir- 
cular disc  This  brightening,  however,  quickly  diminished, 
and  disappeared  altogether  on  breaking  the  current.  If  this 
was  done  very  slowly,  no  flash  was  seen.  After  the  current 
had  ceased  to  act,  the  visual  field  became  darkened,  and  a 
yellow-reddish  coloration  was  assumed  by  the  light  apper- 
taining to  the  retina. 

If  the  direct  current  was  used,  so  that  the  positive  pole 
was  on  the  forehead,  and  the  negative  held  in  the  hand,  the 
visual  field,  which  was  only  filled  with  the  light  appertaining 
to  the  retina,  became  on  the  whole  darker  than  it  was  before, 
and  assumed  a  yellow-reddish  hue.  Only  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  was  seen  well  defined,  as  a  bright 
blue  circular  disc  on  the  dark  ground ;  and  of  this  disc  some- 
times only  that  half  appeared  which  was  turned  towards  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  On  breaking  the  circuit,  the 
field  cleared  up  again,  and  assumed  a  bluish-white  colour, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  appeared  dark. 

The  circumstance  that  the  field  should  become  darkened 
by  the  direct  current,  shows  that  the  voltaic  current  pro- 
duces not  only  irritation,  but  also  alteration  of  excitability. 

*  Handbuch  der  phjsiologischen  Optik,  Leipzig,  1867,  p.  204. 
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As  we  shall  see  further  on,  Pfliiger  ^  has  shown  that  a  weak 
current  increases  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  at  the  point 
towards  which  positive  electricity  is  travelling  (catelectroto- 
nus),  and  diminishes  it  at  the  point  from  where  positive 
electricity  is  arriving  (anelectrotonus).  According  to  this 
law,  excitability  would  be  increased  with  the  inverse  current 
at  the  cerebral  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  diminished  at  the 
retinal  end  of  it,  while  the  opposite  would  take  place  with 
the  direct  current.  The  diminution  and  increase  of  the 
light  appertaining  to  the  retina  could  thus  be  explained, 
according  to  Pfliiger's  law,  by  assuming  an  effect  produced 
on  the  cerebral  end  of  the  optic  nerve.  Thus  one  would 
expect  that  the  inverse  current  should  increase,  and  the 
direct  current  diminish,  the  light  appertaining  to  the  retina 
itself.  With  this  view,  a  remark  made  long  ago  by  Bitter  * 
seems  to  coincide,  who  says  that  while  the  direct  current  con- 
tinues to  act,  external  objects  become  less  distinct,  and  that 
they  become  more  distinct  again  with  the  inverse  current. 

Helmlioltz  considers  these  phenomena  as  owing  to  electro- 
tonus  of  the  radiar  iBbres  of  the  retina,  combined  with  a  con- 
stant feeble  internal  stimulation  at  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  retina.  If  the  current  be  directed  to  the  retina  by 
putting  the  cathode  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  anode 
to  the  well-moistened  eyelid,  near  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye,  the  field  of  vision  appears  dark  towards  the  nose,  and 
bright  towards  the  temple ;  and  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  coincides  with  the  bright  portion, 
appears  dark.  If  now  the  eye  be  so  turned  that  the  fixed 
point  is  just  at  the  limit  between  the  bright  and  dark 
portions,  there  proceeds  from  it  a  bright  tuft  of  light 
towards  the  dark  portion,  and  a  dark  tuft  towards  the  bright 

•  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Physiologie  des  Electrotonus.    Berlin,  1869. 

*  Beitrage  zor  n&heren  EonntniBS  dee  OalvanismuB.    Weimar,  1806,  Bd.  XL 
pp.  169,  166. 
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portion  of  ihe  field.  These  two  ovally-contoiired  tufts  cover 
nearly  the  extent  of  the  macula  lutea.  On  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current,  the  bright  and  the  dark  of  the 
whole  i^nomenon  are  likewise  reversed. 

The  following  would  be  the  rationale  of  these  appear- 
ances:— ^When  the  positive  current  enters  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye  into  the  eye-ball,  and  leaves  it  at  its  inter- 
nal and  posterior  part,  the  excitability  of  the  retina  is 
diminished  at  the  latter  and  increased  at  the  former ;  so 
that  the  inner  half  of  the  field  of  vision  appears  dark,  and 
the  external  half  bright.  The  optic  nerve  probably  acts  as 
a  bad  conductor,  and  enfeebles  the  current  where  it  enters, 
so  that  the  phenomena  there  are  reversed.  The  fibres  on  the 
temporal  side  of  the  retina  are  traversed  by  the  current  in  a 
direction  towards  the  rods  and  cones,  and  those  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  retina  in  a  direction  away  from  the  latter.  In 
the  former  there  is,  therefore,  increased,  and  in  the  latter 
diminished,  excitability. 

Brenner  *  has  more  recently  investigated  these  phenomena, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  galvanic  current  is 
directly  propagated  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  that  the  excita- 
bility of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  its  response, 
varies  considerably  in  different  individuals.  The  response 
occurs  most  readily  if  the  two  electrodes  be  at  a  different  dis- 
tance from  the  optic  nerve,  provided  this  is  neither  very 
great  nor  very  small.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
response  is  greater  if  the  direction  of  the  line  connecting  the 
two  electrodes  approximates  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
optic  nerve ;  and  one  of  the  most  favourable  arrangements  is 
that  one,  where  one  electrode  is  directed  to  the  eye  and  the 
other  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the  light 
varies  in  different  persons,  but  is  always  the  same  in  the 

*  UnUrsachuDgen  and  Beobachtungen,  etc.    Leipsig,  1868. 
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9sane  person.  Eadli  pole  prodnoea  its  own  colonr,  and  that 
eolonr  is  always  seen  which  coTresponds  to  the  electrode 
which  ia  nearest  to  the  eje.  The  colours  vary  firom  ydlow 
to  lilac,  red,  bine,  and  pink.  On  closing  the  eircnit,  the 
li^t  appears  to  asBome  two  colours,  the  one  in  the  centre 
being  the  more  intense  of  the  two,  lasting  longer,  and  being 
produced  by  a  comparatiyely  more  feeble  cnrroit ;  while  the 
one  in  the  periphery  forma  a  sort  of  pale  area  aroond  the 
central  light,  disappears  more  rapidly,  and  requires  a  stronger 
corrent  for  ita  prodoction.  That  colour  which  is  the  central 
one  with  the  anode,  ia  the  peri|Aeral  one  with  the  cathode, 
and  vice  versa.  The  light  diminishea  steadily  when  the 
circuit  is  closed,  and  at  last  disappears  entirely.  On  break- 
ing the  current,  there  is  a  momentary  image  in  which  the 
colours,  aa  they  were  aeen  on  ynafcing  it,  appear  rcTersed. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  luminous  appearances 
jnnt  described  were  produced  by  reflex  action  firom  the 
aentient  fibres  of  the  tri&cial  nerre  to  the  retina  ;  and  this 
view  was  rendered  plausible  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
may  Ije  perceived,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  electrodes, 
provided  that  one  of  them  touches  a  point  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  animated  by  a  flament  of  the  fifth  pair. 
It  ifl,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  touch  one  or  both  eyes  or 
ejehdn ;  for  flashes  may  be  perceived  by  directing  one  eleo- 
tro<le  to  the  nose,  and  the  other  to  the  tongue,  or  by  putting 
one  into  the  mouth  and  the  other  into  the  rectum.  The 
researchea  of  Ziemssen,  however,  on  the  conductivity  of  the 
eyc3H  (p.  76),  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  phenomena 
described  are  owing  to  a  direct  transmission  of  the  current 
to  the  eyes,  which  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of 
water  they  contain,  are  one  of  the  best  conducting  organs  of 
the  })0(ly. 

The  flash  becomes  more  distinct  and  of  a  stronger  colour 
1  darkening  the  room,  and  Humboldt  relates  that,  during 
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storms,  the  effect  of  galvanism  upon  the  eyes  is  very  much 
increased.  Fowler  made  the  experiment  on  himself  at  a 
time  when  one  of  his  eyes  was  inflamed,  and  noticed  that  the 
flash  produced  in  the  inflamed  eye  was  more  brilliant  than 
in  the  healthy  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt  states 
tliat  when  he  suffered  from  a  bad  cold,  he  was  not  able  to 
perceive  the  flash  at  all,  even  if  he  made  use  of  an  otherwise 
most  effective  arrangement  of  the  metals. 

The  intensity  of  the  flash  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  current  employed,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  A 
flash  may  be  produced  by  a  very  feeble  current,  such  as  is 
generated  by  the  contact  of  a  half-crown  piece  and  a  penny ; 
it  is  more  distinct  if,  instead  of  copper  and  silver,  tinfoil  and 
silver,  or  zinc  and  gold,  are  used.  A  pile,  consisting  of  a 
large  niunber  of  pairs,  may  excite  the  retina  in  a  violent 
manner,  and  instantaneous  blindness  may  ensue  from  it. 
Duchenne,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  influence  of  the 
continuous  current  on  the  retina,  relates  a  case  which  fully 
proves  the  great  importance  to  the  medical  practitioner  of 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  effects  which' 
electricity  will  invariably  produce.  He  electrified  a  patient 
suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  at  first  with  the 
induced  current,  and  afterwards  with  the  continuous  current 
of  a  pile.  Inmiediately  after  the  electrodes  of  the  latter  had 
been  applied  to  the  face,  the  patient  exclaimed  that  he  saw 
the  whole  room  in  a  blaze;  he  afterwards  complained  of 
having  lost  his  sight  on  that  side  where  the  electrodes  had 
been  applied:  and  he  never  regained  it.  Duchenne, 
curiously  enough,  claims  for  himself  the  discovery  of  this 

>  EzperimentB  and  Observations  relative  to  the  Influence  lately  discovered 
by  M.  Galvani,  and  commonly  called  Animal  Electricity.    By  Richard  Fowler. , 
Edinburgh,  1793. 

*  Versuche  uber  die  gereizte  Muskel-  and  Kervenfaser.    Von  Alexander  von, 
Humboldt.    Posen  und  Berlin,  1797»  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
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special  action  of  galvanism  on  the  retina ;  but  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  it  was  known  to  Yolta  before  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  present  century. 

If  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  be  great, 
tlie  flash  perceived  in  consequence  of  the  galvanic  excitation 
of  the  retina  is  very  feeble.  Thus,  if  the  two  metals  are 
applied  to  the  face  at  two  points  where  the  skin  is  dry,  the 
flash  is  less  vivid  than  if  the  skin  be  previously  moistened. 
Tlie  flash  is  stronger  if  the  electrodes  be  directed  to  the  con- 
junctiva, or  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  than  if  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
face ;  since  the  delicate  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes offers  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  than 
the  epidermis. 

Faradisation  has  much  less  effect  on  the  retina  than  gal- 
vanisation. The  extra  current  of  a  volta-faradic  machine, 
which  circulates  in  a  short  and  thick  wire,  and  has  therefore 
a  low  tension,  has  no  such  effect  at  all ;  but  the  current 
induced  in  a  long  and  fine  wire  has  a  slight  effect  on  the 
retina.  Magneto-electricity  affects  the  optic  nerve  more 
than  electro-magnetism,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  con- 
tinuous current.  In  accordance  witli  physical  circumstances, 
it  is  observed  that  faradisation  does  not  produce  a  continuous 
sensation  of  light,  but  a  more  or  less  rapid  succession  of 
slight  blue  flashes,  which  produce  a  sort  of  glimmering, 
similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  certain  forms  of  hyper- . 
aesthesia  of  the  retina. 

2.  Organ  of  SmeU.-  -Near  the  electrical  machine,  when 
in  action,  a  peculiar  smell  is  perceived  wliich  is  half  sul- 
phurous and  half  phosphoric.  This  odour  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
caused  by  electricity,  but  it  is  now  well-known  that  it 
arises  from  the  development  of  ozone  (p.  4). 

Neither  the  common  electric  sparks,  nor  the  electricity  of 
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the  electrophoruB  machine,  nor  electro-magnetism,  nor  mag- 
neto-electricity will  cause  a  peculiar  smell  when  applied  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  By  directing  these 
stimulants  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  nothing  but  a 
more  or  less  disagreeable  sensation  of  scratching  and  tickling 
is  produced,  which  is  owing  to  electric  irritation  of  the 
sentient  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  with  which  this 
membrane  is  richly  endowed ;  and  sneezing  not  unfrequently 
follows  such  an  application. 

The  continuous  current  is  the  only  kind  of  electricity 
which  is  capable  of  rousing  the  vital  energy  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  But  in  order  to  effect  this,  a  current  of  high  tension 
is  required,  such  as  one  cannot  bear  much  longer  than  a  few 
seconds,  on  account  of  the  concomitant  symptoms  of  dazzling 
flashes  of  light,  giddiness,  and  faintness  which  it  induces. 
The  case  which  has  been  related  above  (p.  145)  shows  that 
when  the  function  of  the  fifth  pair  is  in  abeyance,  the 
peculiar  smell,  caused  by  the  galvanic  stimulation  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  is  perceived  without  being  accompanied  by 
any  inconvenience. 

Bitter*  has  experimented  upon  his  own  Schneiderian 
membrane  with  the  ciyrent  of  a  voltaic  pile  of  twenty  pairs, 
and  says  that  the  inconvenience  caused  to  him  by  the  experi- 
ment was  'awful.'  He  states  that  he  noticed  a  peculiar 
smell,  at  the  commencement  of  the  current,  while  the  circuit 
remained  closed,  on  opening  the  circuit,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards.  The  effects  differed  somewhat  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  current.  If  this  was  inverse,  he  observed  on 
making  the  current,  and  while  the  circuit  was  closed,  an  acid 
smell  and  loss  of  the  capability  of  sneezing ;  at  the  cessation 
of  the  current,  and  a  short  time  after  it  had  been  broken, 
the  smell  was  ammoniacal,  and   there   was   disposition   to 

'  Beitrage  zor  naheren  Kenntniss  des  GalraniBmus.    Weimar,  1805. 
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sneezing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  current  was 
used  instead  of  the  inverse,  the  contrary  occurred,  viz. 
ammoniacal  smell  and  disposition  to  sneezing  on  closing  the 
circuit,  and  while  the  current  continued  to  pass ;  and  an 
acid  smell  and  loss  of  the  capability  of  sneezing  on  opening 
the  circuit,  and  a  short  time  after  it  had  been  opened. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  /ible  to'  verify  Bitter's  obser- 
vations in  any  single  particular.  The  condition  of  the  brain 
during  the  passage  of  such  a  powerful  current  as  is  necessary 
for  affecting  the  olfactory  nerve,  is  not  favourable  to  accurate 
observations  ;  but  I  certainly  never  felt,  during  that  time, 
either  disposition  to  sneezing  or  that  peculiar  sensation 
which  is  constituted  by  '  loss  of  the  capability  of  sneezing.' 
The  smell  was  neither  ammoniacal  nor  acid,  but  phosphorous, 
and,  as  fiEir  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  there  was  no 
difference  whether  the  current  was  direct  or  inverse.  The 
patient  whose  case  is  described  on  p.  145  never  sneezed 
during  the  application  of  the  current  to  the  nose,  nor  did  he 
feel  any  inclination  to,  or  aversion  from,  sneezing ;  and  his 
statement  on  the  nature  of  the  smell  was  that  it  was  some- 
thing like  sulphur  or  phosphorus. 

3.  Organ  of  Hearing, — All  forms  of  electricity  are  able 
to  rouse  the  vital  energy  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which 
responds  to  the  stimidus  by  sounds.  The  best  way  to  make 
the  experiment  is  to  fill  the  external  opening  of  the  ear 
with  water,  or  with  a  moistened  compress  of  lint  or  chamois- 
leather,  and  to  place  an  insulated  sound  with  a  metallic  top, 
and  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery,  or  induc- 
tion apparatus,  into  the  liquid  or  on  the  compress,  the 
circuit  being  closed  by  another  moistened  conductor  which  is 
held  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  continuous  ciurent  produces  sounds,  not  only  at  its 
commencement  but  also  while  the  circuit  remains  closed 
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and  on  opening  it.  Volta '  relates,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  that  when  he  introduced  the  poles  of  a  pile  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  pairs  into  the  external  meatus,  he  felt  a  shock 
to  his  head,  and  some  moments  afterwards  heard  a  sound,  or 
rather  a  noise,  like  scratching  and  bubbling,  or  like  that  of 
a  viscid  substance  boiling.  This  noise  continued  without 
interruption,  and  became  stronger,  until  the  circuit  was 
opened.  A  variety  of  sounds  may,  however,  be  produced  by 
means  of  a  much  feebler  current,  such  as  is  produced  by  a 
battery  of  three  or  four  pairs. 

Sitter  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the 
pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  the  galvanic  excitation  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  He  states  that,  when  both  his  ears  were 
enclosed  in  the  circuit,  he  felt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
direct  current  a  strong  shock,  and  heard  the  sound  g.  This 
persisted  as  long  as  the  current  continued  to  circulate ;  on 
increasing  its  intensity,  the  sound  became  higher  than  g. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  inverse  current  was  used,  the 
sound  was  lower  than  g,  and  continued  to  become  lower  in 
proportion  as  the  intensity  was  increased.  Both  sound  and 
shock  were  weak  on  openiug  the  circuit,  whether  the  current 
was  direct  or  inverse. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  all  sorts  and 
directions  of  currents,  and  compared  the  sound  produced  by 
the  galvanic  and  faradic  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve 
with  that  given  by  a  tuning-fork  of  the  present  Philharmonic 
pitch  ;  and  I  have  always  found  the  sound  produced  by 
electricity  as  near  as  possible  to  a.  I  have  never  observed 
that  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  or  by  increas- 
ing its  intensity,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  was  changed ;  the 
only  difierence  I  could  perceive  was  in  the  intensity  of  the 
tone.     It  was  louder  if  the  cathode  was  directed  to  the  ear, 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1800,  p.  423. 
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f  r'rrlAft'fAhnntf^n  ntiA  KA^/bAcbtimgeii  iber  die  WiTkniig  elektrischer  Stroma 
fffff  f\nn  Oth/>f /ne«n  \m  ((Mand«o  and  krankeo  Znstiuide.  Leipzig,  1868.  And 
A  uum\m  fit  pHptm  in  diiEirfDt  periodieaU  from  1863  to  1872. 
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certain  in  its  effects,  but  also  because  the  different  responses 
of  the  nerve  on  closing  the  circuit,  during  the  time  it  re- 
mains dosed,  and  on  opening  it,  may  be  separately  studied  ; 
while  the  induced  current,  which  has  only  an  instantaneous 
duration,  offers  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  phenomena  separately.  The  best  mode  of 
experimentation  is,  to  direct  one  electrode  to  the  external 
meatus,  while  the  other  one  is  placed  to  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  It  matters  not  to  which  part  this  latter  is  directed, 
for  the  phenomena  observed  always  remain  the  same,  if  only 
the  same  electrode  is  in  the  external  meatus. 

The  following  is  the  normal  reaction  of  the  auditory 
nerve :  at  the  catliode  the  nerve  responds  with  sounds  on 
fAosvng  the  circuit,  and  during  part  of  the  closed  circuit ; 
while  at  the  ariode  the  nerve  answers  only  on  opening  the 
circuit.  If  a  current  of  such  strength  be  used  as  is  proper 
for  physiological  and  therapeutical  experiments,  there  is  no 
response  at  the  anode  when  the  circuit  is  closed  and  while 
the  current  continues  to  pass,  nor  at  the  cathode  when  the 
circuit  is  opened.  On  increasing  the  power  of  the  current, 
the  response  at  the  cathode  on  closing  appears  first,  and  the 
nerve  answers  somewhat  later  on  opening  at  the  anode  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  power  of  the  current  be  diminished, 
the  effect  at  the  anode  on  opening  disappears  sooner  than 
the  one  at  the  cathode  on  closing. 

Brenner's  formula  is  expressed  in  symbols  as  follows : — 

CaMaS= Cathode,  making,  sound. 

CaClS  7  =  Cathode,  closed  circuit,  sound  gradually 
vanishing. 

CaBrO= Cathode,  breaking,  nothing. 

AnMaO= Anode,  making,  nothing. 

AnClO= Anode,  closed  circuit,  nothing. 

AnBrs  =  Anode,  breaking,  feeble  and  short  sound. 

The  response  at  the  cathode,  on  closing,  appears  at  once 
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in  its  full  intensity,  and  gradually  dinxinishes  as  the  current 
continues  to  act ;  while  the  response  at  the  anode  on  open- 
ing is  only  noticed  after  the  current  has  acted  for  a  certain 
length  of  time ;  and,  if  the  circuit  be  opened  soon  after  it 
has  been  closed,  the  response  at  the  anode  on  opening  may 
sometimes  be  entirely  wanting.  If  the  direction  of  the 
current  be  changed  so  that  the  anode  is  replaced  by  the 
cathode,  sounds  may  be  produced  with  a  much  weaker 
current,  which  would  not  produce  any  soimd  at  the  cathode, 
on  first  closing  the  circuit ;  the  reason  for  this  being,  that, 
after  the  circuit  has  been  opened  at  the  anode,  the  nerve  is 
in  a  condition  of  increased  excitability.  This  condition  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  opening  at  the  cathode,  so 
that,  if  the  circuit  be  repeatedly  closed  at  the  cathode 
within  a  certain  period,  stronger  sounds  are  produced  than 
at  first ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  less  con- 
siderable galvanic  power  is  sufficient  for  producing  the  specific 
response  of  the  nerve,  on  repeatedly  closing  at  the  cathode, 
than  was  previously  required. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  variations  in  the  density  of 
the  current  from  its  maximum  to  zero  which  cause  sounds, 
but  a  response  occurs  likewise  in  consequence  of  variations 
during  the  continuous  passage  of  the  current.  This  obeys  the 
same  law  as  above,  inasmuch  as  a  variation  of  increase  will 
cause  the  effect  on  closing,  the  cathode  being  in  the  meatus ; 
and  a  variation  of  decrease  will  produce  the  response  on 
opening,  the  anode  being  in  the  meatus. 

The  degree  of  response  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  only 
affected  by  the  absolute  amount  of  the  variations  of  the 
current,  but  also  by  the  distance  at  which  they  are  firom 
zero ;  and,  with  a  current  that  is  at  all  effective,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  less  powerful  the  original  force  of  the  current 
was,  the  slighter  may  be  the  variations  which  will  induce  a 
response  of  the  nerve. 
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The  sounds  caused  by  the  galvanic  excitation  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  vary  in  kind  and  intensity,  according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  person  experimented  upon,  and  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  current.  They  are  described  as 
humming,  hissing,  rolling,  whistling,  ringing,  &c.  The 
last  named  sensation  is  the  one  most  frequently  experienced, 
and  when  in  its  full  development  becomes  a  clear  tone,  the 
pitch  of  which  may  be  musically  determined,  and  which 
varies  in  diflFerent  persons.  Some  people  perceive,  when  the 
power  of  the  current  is  increased,  a  regular  scale  of  auditive 
sensations,  proceeding  from  ^humming'  through  all  the 
varieties  mentioned  above  to  '  ringing,'  and  who  hear '  sounds ' 
with  low  power,  but  *  tones '  with  high  power. 

An  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  raises  the 
pitch  when  the  auditory  nerve  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
cathode,  and  lowers  it  when  the  nerve  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  anode. 

Brenner's  publications  have  given  rise  to  an  animated 
discussion,  which  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Schwartze,*  of 
Halle,  who  pronoimced  Brenner's  statements  to  he  altogether 
erroneous,  and  utterly  devoid  of  value  in  a  diagnostic,  prog- 
nostic, and  therapeutical  point  of  view.  He  was  answered 
by  Dr.  Hagen,*  of  Leipzig,  who  confirmed  Brenner's  state- 
ments in  almost  every  particular  ;  and  by  Brenner  himself,* 
who  contended  that  Schwartze's  'experiments  of  control' 
had  been  made  without  any  regard  to  the  mode  of  experi- 
mentation recommended  by  himself,  and  were  therefore 
worthless.  Dr.  Sycyanco,^  of  Cracow,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  continuous  current  produces  no  response  of 
the  auditory  nerve  at  all,  neither  on  opening  nor  on  closing 
the  circuit,  and  neither  at  the  anode  nor  at  the  cathode ! 

'  Archiv  der  Ohrenheilkunde,  1866,  Bd.  i.  Heft  1. 

'  Electro-otiatrische  Studien.    Leipzig,  1866. 

■  Virehow's  Archiv,  1867,  Bd.  xxxi. 

*  Deutsches  Archiv,  etc.,  von  Ziemssen  und  Zenker,  1867,  Bd.  iii.  Heft  6. 
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Erb  and  Poorten  have  lately  entered  the  lists  for  Brenner, 
and  Benedict,  Wreden,  and  Cyon  against  him.  But  the 
subject  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  us  to  describe  all 
the  phases  of  this  tedious  controversy.  Wreden  ^  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  acoustic  phenomena  produced  by 
galvanisation  depend  upon  a  displacement  of  the  ossicles  of 
the  ear,  which  is  caused  by  contraction  of  the  internal 
muscle  of  the  hammer,  or  the  stapedius.  If  this  view  were 
ultimately  confirmed,  it  would  be  shown  that  the  galvano- 
acoustic  phenomena  are  owing  to  the  current  acting,  not 
upon  the  auditory  nerve,  but  upon  the  portio  dura.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  passion  which  has  been  singidarly 
enough  imported  into  this,  to  most  men,  somewhat  dry  sub- 
ject, renders  any  reconciliation  between  the  actual  com- 
batants impossible,  and  we  must  therefore  wait  for  further 
researches  on  the  part  of  unbiassed  observers  before  pro- 
posing any  definite  views  on  this  subject  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  profession. 

The  action  of  faradism  upon  the  membrana  tympani 
presents  some  differences  according  to  the  tension  of  the 
electricity  used,  and  the  greater  or  less  velocity  with  which 
the  shocks  succeed  each  other.  A  single  shock  from  an 
induction  apparatus  produces  a  noise  like  a  scratch ;  if  the 
currents  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  the  noises  do  so  likewise, 
and  then  resemble  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  on  a  window,  or  the 
blowing  of  a  distant  trumpet.  At  the  same  time  a  sensation 
of  pricking  and  pain  is  perceived,  if  the  current  be  of  high 
tension.  The  negative  pole  is  more  effective  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  acoustic  phenomena  than  the  positive. 

By  faradisation  of  the  membrana  tympani  in  the  living 
man  two  other  phenomena  are  produced,  viz.  a  slight  and 
unpleasant  metallic  taste,  and  a  more  or  less  abundant  flow 

*  Petersburger  Medicin.  !Zeit8chrift,  1870»  p.  526. 
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of  saliva.  The  former  of  these  has  been  noticed  by 
Buchenne'  and  Baierlacher  ;*  the  latter  was  discovered  by 
myself  in  1858. 

The  production  of  the  peculiar  sensation  of  taste  which 
is  caused  by  faradisation  of  the  dnun  of  the  ear,  is  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  tnmk  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which, 
after  having  emerged  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  fissura  Glaseri,  descends  towards  the  lingual 
nerve,  in  the  sheath  of  which  it  enters,  and  then  proceeds 
towards  the  tongue.  It  is  therefore  proved  by  electro- 
physiological observations  that  the  chorda  tympani  con- 
tributes to  the  perception  of  taste ;  and  clinical  experience 
has  confirmed  this  fact ;  since  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  portio  dura,  loss  or  diminution  of  taste  has  been 
observed,  together  with  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  face ; 
this  loss  of  taste  exists  only  on  the  affected  side,  and  usually 
disappears  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
paralysis  of  the  portio  dura.  Several  cases  of  this  kind 
have  been  recorded  by  Sir  William  Gull*  and  others. 

A  not  less  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  flow  of  saliva 
produced  by  galvanisation  and  faradisation  of  the  drimi  of 
the  ear.  My  attention  was  directed  to  this  fact  in  the 
following  way : — Having  often  used  electricity  in  patients 
suffering  from  nervous  deafness,  I  noticed  that  during  the 
operation  movements  of  deglutition  occurred.  I  then 
experimented  on  myself,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  these  movements,  and  found  that,  if  a  current  of 
somewhat  high  tension  was  caused  to  act  upon  the  chorda 
tympani,  the  saliva  began  to  flow  more  or  less  abimdantly ; 
the  effect  being  more  marked  with  the  continuous  than  with 

*  De  ri&ectrisation  localise  et  de  son  application  k  la  physiologie,  k  la  patho- 
logie  et  la  th^rapeutique.    Paris,  1855,  p.  809. 

*  Die  Inductions-Elektricitat.     Niirnberg,  1857,  p.  98. 

'  A  further  report  on  the  valuo  of  electricity  as  a  remedial  agent,  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Beports,  1852,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  81. 
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the  induced  current.  This  effect  is  due  to  electric  stimula- 
tion of  those  fibres  of  the  chorda  which  do  not  proceed 
towards  the  tongue  with  the  lingual  nerve,  but  are  detached 
from  its  principal  portion,  and  penetrate  into  the  submaxil- 
laiy  ganglion.  The  saliva,  therefore,  which  is  observed  to 
flow  when  the  chorda  tympani  is  electrified,  is  secreted  in 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

Faradisation  of  the  membrana  tympani  likewise  produces 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  tympanum ;  and 
Lowenberg^  has  devised  a  method  of  rendering  these  visible 
by  employing  a  manometer.  A  piece  of  cork  or  india- 
rubber  is  made  to  fit  hermetically  into  the  external  meatus ; 
and  receives,  likewise  hermetically,  a  capillary  glass-tube 
containing  a  drop  of  coloured  liquid.  This  shows,  by  its 
movements,  the  fluctuation  of  water  in  the  meatus.  The 
current  is  applied  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  the  inner  end 
of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  meatus,  while 
its  outer  end  is  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
apparatus.  The  circuit  is  closed  by  inserting  the  other 
electrode  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  placing  a  moistened 
sponge-conductor  on  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Wreden  has  asserted  that,  when  the  faradic  current  is 
made  to  act  upon  the  middle  ear,  the  membrana  tympani 
is  retracted.  Poorten  has  denied  this,  and  Lowenberg  has 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  question  by  the  use  of  the  mano- 
meter. The  fluid  in  the  meatus  must  undergo  a  change  of 
position,  if  any  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  membrana 
tympani  occur  from  faradic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
middle  ear.  The  colimm  of  water  in  the  manometer  falls  when 
the  membrana  tympani  is  retracted,  and  rises  if  it  be  pushed 
outwards.  Lowenberg  considers  this  retraction  as  probably 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  rather 
than  by  that  of  the  stapedius. 

>  Moxiatsschrift  far  Ohienheilkuode,  No.  8,  1872. 
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4.  Organ  of  Taste, — That  a  peculiar  sensation  of  taste  is 
perceived  when  the  tongue  is  touched  by  two  heterogeneous 
metalfl,  had  been  known  long  before  the  discovery  of 
galvanism.  M.  Sulzer^  appears  to  have  been  the  first  whose 
attention  was  directed  to  this  circumstance.  In  a  paper 
published  by  him  in  the  Beports  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  1754,  the  following  remarks  occur:  ^If  a  piece 
of  lead  and  a  rod  of  silver  be  connected  with  one  another, 
and  approached  to  different  parts  of  the  tongue,  a  sensation 
of  taste  is  experienced  which  resembles  that  produced  by 
Titriol  of  iron ;  while,  if  we  employ  either  of  these  metals 
alone,  no  taste  at  all  is  perceived.  It  is  probable  that  by 
the  connection  of  the  two  metals  a  vibration  is  produced  in 
the  smallest  particles,  either  of  the  lead  or  the  silver  or  of 
both  ;  and  that  this  vibration,  which  must  necessarily  affect 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  produces  the  taste  described.' 
This  is  in  so  far  interesting,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  the 
first  observation  ever  made  on  the  physiological  effects  of 
galvanic  electricity. 

If  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  silver  be  applied  to  the  tongue, 
the  zinc  being  directed  to  the  tip,  and  the  silver  to  the 
back,  of  that  organ,  a  strongly  acid  taste  is  produced  under 
the  zinc,  and  a  feebly  alkaline  taste  under  the  silver  plate. 
These  sensations  occur  not  only  at  the  commencement  and 
at  the  cessation  of  the  current,  but  also  while  the  circuit 
remains  closed.  The  effect  is  most  striking  when  the 
tongue  is  at  its  ordinary  temperature,  and  when  the  metals 
have  the  same  temperature  as  the  tongue.  When  either 
the  metals,  or  the  tongue,  or  both,  are  heated  or  cooled,  as 
far  as  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience,  scarcely  any 
sensation  is  produced ;  and  whatever  has   a  tendency  to 


*  'Becherches  snr  Torigine  das  sentimens  agr^bles  et  d^sagr^bles/   in 
Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences  et  BeUes-Letties  do  Berlin,  1754,  p.  356. 
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blunt  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue,  such  as  acids,  pepper, 
laudanum,  spirits,  &C,  diminishes  the  effects  of  galvanism. 

Volta  found  that  if  a  chain  was  formed  of  several  persons, 
one  touching  with  his  finger  the  tongue  of  his  next  neigh- 
bour, and  so  on,  while  each  of  the  two  who  formed  ihe  first 
and  last  link  of  the  chain  took  hold  of  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  battery,  every  person  in  the  chain  perceived  a  distinct 
sensation  of  taste. 

M.  Tripier'  has  directed  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  when  the  tongue  is  not  in  direct  communication  with 
the  electrodes — as  for  instance,  when  one  moistened  con- 
ductor is  placed  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left 
cheek — ^tlie  taste  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  metallic. 
This  taste  persists  longer  after  the  circuit  is  opened  than 
when  the  tongue  itself  is  galvanised,  and  becomes  stronger 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  circuit,  which  is  likewise 
not  the  case  when  the  tongue  is  directly  gaWanised. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  a  metallic  taste,  such  as 
of  copper  or  iron,  is  produced  when  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  is  applied  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  negative  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  sensation  of  taste  gradually  increases 
as  the  current  continues  to  circulate,  becomes  very  distinct 
at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  circuit,  and  often  continues 
in  a  modified  manner  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
current  has  ceased  to  act.  Sometimes  it  persists  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  even  longer,  after  the  application.  Sensitive 
persons  feel  it  if  the  current  be  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the 
lower  extremities,  showing  the  facility  with  which  portions 
of  the  current  may  travel  to  nervous  districts  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  point  of  application.  A  lady  suffer- 
ing from  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea,  who  was  some  time 
ago  under  my  care,  felt  the  galvanic  taste  distinctly  when 

'  ^ectrolyse  et  lUsolation ;  Tribnne  midicale.    FfekriB,  octobre  1868. 
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the  negative  electrode  was  applied  to  the  cervix  uteri,  and 
the  positive  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  On  some  days, 
however,  this  patient  did  not  feel  the  taste,  although  the 
galvanic  arrangement  remained  exactly  the  same ;  while  on 
other  days  the  taste  appeared  at  once,  even  when  the 
current  used  was  so  feeble  that  the  ordinary  pricking  sensa-^ 
tion  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  was  not  felt.  This  seems 
to  show  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous 
q^stem,  in  which  the  galvanic  current  is  more  easily  trans- 
mitted to  the  base  of  the  brain  than  under  ordinary  circiun- 
stances. 

A  powerful  continuous  current  applied  directly  to  the 
tongue,  produces  not  only  a  specific  sensation  of  taste,  but 
also  a  flash  of  light,  pain  in,  and  commotions  of,  the  tongue. 
The  induced  current  produces  only  pain  and  muscular  con- 
tractions, but  no  taste.  The  action  of  frictional  electricity 
on  the  tongue  resembles  that  produced  on  it  by  galvanism. 
Fowler  has  compared  the  taste  caused  by  common  electric 
sparks  to  the  taste  of  vinegar,  and  that  produced  on  it  by 
galvanism  to  the  taste  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  influence  of  electricity  upon  the  tongue  has  been 
explained  in  various  ways.  The  most  natural  supposition 
is  that  the  taste  arises  from  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
gustatory  nerves  produced  by  electricity,  just  as  the  retina 
responds  to  the  galvanic  stimulus  by  a  flash  of  light,  and 
the  auditory  nerve  by  sounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
differences  in  the  taste  beneath  the  two  electrodes  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  effect  is  due  to  an  electrolytic 
decomposition  of  the  salines  contained  in  the  saliva ;  as  from 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  which  are  contained 
in  that  liquid,  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  evolved 
at  the  positive  pole,  whence  the  acid  taste  ;  and  potash  and 
soda  at  the  negative  pole,  whence  the  alkaline  taste.  But 
this  view  does  not  explain  the  circumstance  that  an  extremely 
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feeble  current,  the  positive  pole  of  which  does  not  even 
redden  litmus-paper,  nevertheless  produces  a  distinct  sensa- 
tion of  taste ;  while  highly  diluted  acids  will  visibly  redden 
litmus-paper,  even  if  they  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  by 
taste   be   distinguished  from   distilled    water.      Frictional 
electricity,  which  possesses  only  very  feeble  chemical  pro- 
perties, yet  produces  a  marked  sensation  of  taste  ;  and  Volta 
has  observed  that  an  acid  taste  was  perceived  under  the 
zinc  pole,  even  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
was  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  solution,  by  which  the  acid, 
which  might  have  been  formed,  would  immediately  become 
neutralised,  so  as  to  produce  no  physiological  effect  at  all. 
Another  important  fact  which  is  opposed  to  the  electrolytic 
theory,  is    one  observed  by  Monro,  viz.  that  the  taste  is 
perceived,  not  only  when  the  metals  are  directly  applied  to 
the  tongue,  but  also  when  pieces  of  raw  or  boiled  meat  are 
placed  between  the  electrodes  and  that  organ.    Now,  if  the 
acids  and  alkalies  deposited  by  electrolysis  on  the  tongue 
were  really  the  cause  of  the  taste,  this  latter  ought  only  to 
be  perceived  when  the  tongue  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
electrodes ;  since  it  is  a  well-known  fiEict,  that  the  electrolytic 
deposition  of  acids  and  alkalies  does  not  take  place  within 
the  electrolyte  itself,  but  merely  at  the  ends  of  the  electrodes. 
Bosenthal,^  who  has  recently  investigated  this  subject,  has 
observed  that,  if  the  anode  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  moistened  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  be  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
the  acid  appears  at  first  only  on  that  side  of  the  litmus- 
paper  which  is  turned  towards  the  metal,  and  not  on  that 
which  touches  the  tongue  ;  for  if  the  current  acts  for  a  very 
short  time,  a  red  spot  is  seen  on  the  side  turned  towards  the 
metal,  while  there  is  no  change  of  colour  on  the  opposite 
side.     Nevertheless,  the  acid  taste  is  perceived  immediately 

*  Ueber  den  elektrischen  Geschmack.     Du  Bois-Heymond's  and  Reichert's 
Archiv,  1860,  p.  217. 
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on  closing  the  circuit,  that  is,  before  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  in  contact  with  an  acid  solution. 

Bosenthal  also  made  the  following  experiment: — The 
poles  of  a  Daniell's  battery  of  from  one  to  four  pairs  were 
connected  with  zinc  plates  immersed  in  two  small  vessels 
filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  These  vessels 
were  connected,  by  means  of  syphon-tubes,  with  two  other 
vessels,  one  of  .which  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  table-salt, 
and  the  other  with  distilled  water.  A  cushion  of  blotting- 
paper,  moistened  with  distilled  water,  was  made  to  emerge 
from  the  latter  vessel ;  and  a  contrivance  was  interpolated  into 
the  circuit  which  allowed  the  experimenter  rapidly  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  current.  If,  therefore,  one  hand  was 
immersed  into  the  solution  of  table-salt,  and  the  paper 
cushion  was  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  current 
could  be  made  to  travel  either  from  the  tongue  to  the 
cushion,  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  piece  of  blue  and 
another  of  red  litmus-paper  were  then  placed  on  the  cushion, 
so  that  both  touched  the  tongue ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
blue  paper  remained  unchanged,  while  the  red  one  was 
rendered  slightly  blue  by  the  alkaline  buccal  mucus.  This 
occiu'red  with  both  directions  of  the  current ;  and  it  was 
therefore  proved  that  no  perceptible  quantity,  either  of  acid 
or  alkali,  is  set  free  between  the  tongue  and  the  cushion. 
Nevertheless,  the  sensation  of  taste  was  eminently  acid  when 
the  current  moved  from  the  cushion  to  the  tongue,  and 
feebly  alkaline  when  it  travelled  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Eosenthal  found  that  the  acid  taste  is  not  only  more 
intense,  but  also  more  rapidly  perceived  on  closing  the 
circuit,  while  the  alkaline  taste  is  more  gradually  developed 
as  the  current  continues  to  act.  The  acid  taste  persists  a 
short  time  after  the  circuit  is  broken,  while  the  alkaline 
taste  disappears  immediately  afterwards.  If  the  direction 
of  the  current  be  suddenly  reversed,  the  alkaline  taste  yields 

o  2 
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at  once  to  the  acid,  while  the  acid  taste  only  gradually  merges 
into  the  alkaline. 

The  deposition  of  free  acid  or  alkali  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  tongue  is,  therefore,  not  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
perception  of  the  galvanic  taste.  The  only  objection  that 
might  yet  be  raised  against  this  conclusion  would  be,  that 
Du  Bois-Reymond  has  shown  polarisation  to  take  place  on 
the  point  of  contact  of  two  electroljrtes ;  and  that  therefore 
acid  or  alkali  might  be  set  free  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  or 
the  cushion.  But  this  objection  is  overruled  by  Volta's 
experiment,  already  mentioned,  which  shows  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  liquid  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  tongue  has  no  influence  on  the  perception  of  taste,  since 
an  alkaline  fluid  has  an  acid  taste,  when  the  galvanic  current 
is  made  to  pass  from  it  to  the  tongue.  Rosenthal  has,  how- 
ever, made  a  special  experiment  to  prove  that  polarisation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  phenomenon : — 
One  of  two  persons  takes  hold  of  the  anode  and  the  other 
one  of  the  cathode  of  the  battery,  after  which  they  touch 
each  other  by  the  tips  of  their  tongues ;  the  one  who  holds 
the  cathode  then  perceives  the  acid,  and  the  other  one,  who 
holds  the  anode,  feels  the  alkaline  taste.  In  this  experi- 
ment both  persons  are  under  similar  conditions,  except  as 
far  as  the  direction  of  the  current  in  their  tongues  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  reverse  in  each,  and  both  perceive  the 
opposite  taste,  although  one  tongue  touches  the  other,  and 
therefore  the  same  capillary  layer  of  liquid  covers  either 
tongue.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  electrolytic  theory 
of  the  galvanic  taste  is  untenable.  The  long  persistence  of 
the  taste  after  the  current  has  been  applied  in  a  peculiar 
manner  (p.  192)  is  likewise  utterly  opposed  to  this  theory. 

Prof.  Schonbein  *  has  suggested  another  explanation.     He 

'  Ueber  einigo  mittelbare  phjsiologische  Wirknogeo  der  atmospharischen 
£l<  ktricitat.    Henle  und  Pfeufer*s  Zeitschrift,  1851,  Heft  iii.  p.  385. 
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supposes  that  by  the  galvanic  current  air  becomes  decom- 
posed, and  that  at  the  anode  oxygen  and  nitrogen  combine 
to  form  nitric  acid,  which  would  produce  the  acid  taste. 
But  Schonbein  does  not  explain  the  cause  of  the  alkaline 
taste  which  is  perceived  under  the  cathode ;  and  the  action 
of  a  single  galvanic  pair,  or  of  a  few  and  small  electric  sparks 
on  air,  could  not  possibly  form  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  to  produce  an  acid  taste,  more  especially  if  the  elec- 
trodes be  directed  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  We  are  there- 
fore led  to  the  final  conclusion  that  the  galvanic  taste  is  due 
to  the  vital  property  of  the  gustatory  nerves  being  roused 
by  electricity. 

v.— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE  MOTOR 

NERVES  AND  MUSCLES. 

Expervmenta  on  Animals. — If  a  continuous  current  be 
directed  to  a  motor  nerve  of  a  recently-killed  animal,  all  the 
muscles  animated  by  this  nerve  are  seen  to  contract,  on 
closing  as  well  as  on  opening  the  circuit,  whether  the 
current  be  direct  or  inverse.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
that  the  electrodes  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery 
be  placed  at  two  points  of  the  nerve  which,  although  they 
may  be  near  each  other,  are  at  a  different  height,  so  that 
the  electric  current  may  traverse  the  nerve  in  an  oblique 
direction.  If  the  current  were  to  pass  transversely  throuf^li 
the  nerve,  one  electrode  being  applied  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  side  of  it,  at  the  same  point  of  its  trans- 
verse section,  no  contractions  would  take  place. 

Luigi  Galvani,*  of  Bologna,  first  observed,  in  1786,  that 
when  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  a  frog  were  connected  by 
means    of*  an  arc   composed  of  two  different   metals,  the 

*  De  yiribufl  electricitatis  in  motu  musculnri  commentArins.     Bologna,  1791. 
This  ettttAj  was  puUi&hod  fiye  years  after  Galyani  had  mado  his  first  discoyery. 
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muscles  were  convulsed.  Soon  after  Gralvani's  discovery  had 
been  made  known,  Volta  *  found  that  contractions  likewise 
look  place  if  the  nerves  alone  were  enclosed  in  the  circuit. 
In  their  first  experiments,  G-alvani  and  Volta  noticed  only 
the  contraction  produced  on  establishing  the  circuit;  but 
another  Italian  philosopher,  Valli,*  soon  afterwards  observed 
another  contraction  caused  by  breaking  it.  It  has  lately 
been  asserted  by  M.  Dum^ril,'  that  these  observations  had 
been  made  a  long  time  ago  by  a  Dutch  philosopher,  Swam- 
merdam,  who  had  shown  the  experiment  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  in  1668.  Dum^ril's  assertion  has  been  repeated 
by  Matteucci  and  Dr.  Golding  Bird ;  but  a  careful  analysis 
of  Swammerdam's  experiments  shows  that  the  contractions 
he  observed  were  produced  by  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
nerve,  and  not  by  galvanism. 

The  galvano-muscular  contractions  do  not  take  place  in 
consequence  of  the  motor  nerves  simply  conducting  the 
electric  fluid  to  the  muscles ;  although  the  nerves  are  un- 
questionably conductors  of  electricity.  But  the  mere  con- 
ductivity of  the  nerves  does  not  explain  the  physiological 
effect  produced  by  their  electric  stimulation ;  for  if  a  wet 
thread  be  tightly  applied  to  a  nerve  so  that  it  becomes  thin 
and  reduced  to  its  neurilemma,  no  contractions  can  be  caused 
in  the  muscles  animated  by  it,  on  applying  the  electrodes 
above  the  point  where  the  nerve  has  been  tied ;  although 
by  such  a  proceeding  the  propagation  of  electricity  is  not 
arrested,  since  the  wet  thread  conducts  equally  well  as  the 
nerve.  Again,  a  few  drops  of  ether  applied  to  any  point  of  the 
nerve  will  suspend  the  contractions  of  the  muscles,  if  the 
electrodes  be  placed  above  or  at  the  point  where  the  ether 
has  been  applied ;  the  contractions,  however,  will  reappear 

'  CoUezione  dell'  opere  del  Cavaliere  Conte  Alessandro  Volta.  Florence, 
1816,  Yol.  iv.  p.  134. 

'  Reinhold,  Geschichte  des  Galvanismns,  etc  1792,  p.  26. 

'  Annales  des  Sciences  naturelles,  2*  s^rie.  Zoologie.  Paris,  1840,  yoI.  xiii. 
p.  65. 
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when  the  effects  of  the  ether  have  passed  off.     Finally,  if 
the  nerves  of  a  firog  be  galvanised  which  has  been  poisoned 
by  woorara,  no  contraction  occurs  in  the  muscles  animated 
by  these  nerves  ;  although  woorara  does  not  affect  the  elec- 
tric conductivity  of  the  nerves,  which  remains  intact ;  nor 
the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  for  they  are  seen  to 
suffer  commotions  if  the  electric  current  is  applied  directly 
to  their  tissue  without  the  intervention  of  the  nerves ;  but 
the  contraction  fails  to  appear  because  woorara  destroys  that 
peculiar  force  by  which  the  nerves  are  enabled  to  produce 
the  play  of  the  muscles.     Hence  it  results  tliat  contractions 
of  the  muscles  cannot  be  produced  by  galvanic  stimulation 
of  the  motor  nerves,  unless  the  nerves  be  in  a  state  of  i/nr 
tegrity ;  and  that  the  galvanic  current  acts  in  this  manner 
by  rousing  the  vital  properties  of  the  mx)tor  nerves.    The 
visible  physiological  effect  in   the   muscles   occurs   at  the 
moment  when  the  density  of  the  current  suddenly  rises  from 
zero  to  a  certain  height,  as  is  the  case  on  making  the  cir- 
cuit ;  and,  again,  when  the  density  of  the  current  descends 
from  a  certain  height  to  zero,  as  is  the  case  on  breaking  the 
circuit.      Proceeding  from  these  facts,  Du  Bois-Reymond  * 
has  laid  down  an  electro-physiological  law  for  the  motor 
nerves,  which  he  has  proposed  in  the  following  terms : — 
*  The  motor  nerve  is  not  excited  by  the  absolute  amount  of 
the  density  of  the  current,  but   merely  by  the  variations 
which  occur  in  the  density  of  the  current  from  one  instant  to 
the  other ;  and  the  physiological  effect  is  the  greater,  the 
more  considerable  are  the  variations  of  the  density  of  the 
current ;   that  is,  in  proportion  as   they  take   place  more 
rapidly,  or  as  they  are  more  considerable  in  a  given  space  of 
time.'     This  affords  a  striking  analogy  to  the  development 
of  induction  currents  in  coils  of  wires  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a  battery ;  since  induction  currents  are  only  pro- 

'  UDtersuchuogen  iiber  thiorische  Eloktricitat.     Berlin,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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daced  on  fnaking  and  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  battery, 
bat  not  while  it  remains  closed. 

By  Du  Bois-Reymond's  law  it  is  easy  to  explain  a  number 
of  phenopiena  which  had  been  observed  a  long  time  ago. 
Physiological  effects  may  be  obtained  by  minor  variations  in 
the  density  of  the  current ;  for  instance,  if  the  power  of  the 
current  traversing  a  motor  nerve  be  suddenly  increased ;  or 
if  another  current  be  suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  a  nerve 
which  is  already  traversed  by  a  continuous  current ;  or  if  a 
portion  of  the  current  passing  through  a  nerve  be  suddenly 
diverted  into  another  channeL  Variations  of  this  kind  are, 
however,  not  so  considerable,  and  the  physiological  effect  is 
therefore  not  so  striking,  as  that  observed  on  closing  or 
opening  the  circuit. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  from  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
law  the  action  of  faradisation  upon  the  motor  nerv^  and 
muscles.  Induction  currents  are  instantaneous;  they  con- 
sist of  great  and  sudden  variations,  which  succeed  each  other 
more  or  less  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  commencement 
and  the  cessation  of  the  battery  current,  and  the  magneti- 
sation and  the  demagnetisation  of  the  soft  iron.  A  single 
induction  shock  has  the  same  effect  as  the  continuous  cur- 
rent on  opening  or  closing  the  circuit.  A  contraction 
appears  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the  molecular 
equilibrium  of  the  nerve  ;  and  the  muscle  becomes  relaxed 
immediately  afterwards.  But  when  induction  cuiTcnts  suc- 
ceed each  other  rapidly,  as  in  the  machines  used  for  medical 
application,  the  contractions  caused  by  them  likewise  occur 
in  quick  succession,  and  there  is  no  time  for  perceptible  re- 
laxation. With  a  certain  rapidity  of  the  shocks,  the  con- 
traction appears  continuous,  as  if  produced  by  the  will ;  but 
this  apparently  continuous  contraction  consists  only  of  a 
very  quick  succ^sion  of  single  contractions,  the  intervals 
between  which  are  too  short  to  be  distinguished. 
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Du  Bois-Beymond's  law  was  for  some  time  believed  to  be 
the  absolutely  correct  expression  of  these  conditions,  but  the 
later  researches  of  Pfliiger,  Von  Bezold,  and  others,  have 
caused  certain  modifications  of  the  same  to  be  adopted. 

Pfliiger*  has  shown  that,  although  the  chief  eflTect  is  pro- 
duced by  variations  of  the  density  of  the  current,  a  feeble 
and  perfectly  constant  current  may,  under  certain  circum  • 
stances,  become  a  stimulant.  The  nerve  is,  according  to 
him,  excited  as  soon  as  any  external  force  changes,  with  a 
certain  rapidity,  the  molecular  condition  of  the  nerve, 
whereas  a  stationary  condition  of  the  same  is  incompatible 
with  stimulation.  Now,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  current  traverses  the  nerve,  this  latter  is  subjected  to 
electrolysis,  and  its  molecules  therefore  must  undergo  con- 
stant motion.  They  therefore  cannot  continue  at  rest,  and 
tetanus  during  the  passage  of  the  current  is  produced.  That 
only  a  feeble  current  shoiJd  produce  tetanic  irritation, 
while  a  powerful  current  is  unable  to  accomplish  this,  is 
explained  by  Pfliiger  in  this  manner:  the  stronger  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  the  greater  becomes  the  anelectro- 
tonic  zone  of  the  nerve  {mde  electrotonus),  in  which 
excitability  is  diminished,  while  a  feeble  current  acts  upon 
a  zone,  the  excitability  of  which  is  augmented. 

Von  Bezold*  has  followed  up  Pfliiger's  investigations,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  motor  nerve  is  not 
excited  by  variations  which  occur  in  the  density  of  the 
current  from  one  instant  to  another ;  but  that  on  closing 
the  circuit  the  eflFect  is  produced  by  the  current  traversing 
the  nerve  in  a  perfectly  constant  manner  ;  and  that  on  open^ 
ing  the  circuit,  the  same  takes  place  in  consequence  of 
disturbed  molecular  equilibrium  in  the  nerve,  which  per- 
sists for  some  time  after  the  circuit  has  been  opened. 

'  Untersuchimgen  iiber  die  Fhjsiologie  des  Electrotoous.     Berlin,  1859. 
'  UntersnchuiigeQ  iiber  die  eloctrische  Erregung  der  Nerren  und  MuskelUt 
Leipzig,  1861. 
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He  believes  that  the  action  of  the  continuoiis  current  is 
in  reality  due  to  its  chemical  action  upon  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  while  the  induced  current  differs  altogether  from 
the  continuous  current,  and  has  more  complicated  effects. 
Each  single  shock  from  an  induction  machine  is  composed 
of  three  different  acts,  which  have  to  be  separately  consi- 
dered ;  viz.  the  rise,  the  flow,  and  the  fidl  of  the  density  of 
the  current. 

Influence  of  intensity  and  direction. — If  a  feeble  con- 
tinuous current  be  applied  to  a  nerve,  this  latter  may  retain 
its  excitability  very  long,  and  is  not  destroyed,  as  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  stimulation.  But  if  the  current 
be  powerful,  the  nerve  is  cauterised  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  battery,  especially  at  the  point  where  the  cathode  has 
touched  the  nerve,  for  by  electrolysis  of  the  salines  con- 
tained in  the  latter,  caustic  alkali  is  set  free  at  the  cathode. 
If,  therefore,  a  nerve  to  which  such  a  current  has  been 
applied,  be  afterwards  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
feeble  continuous  or  an  induced  current,  above  or  at  the 
point  to  which  the  cathode  has  been  directed,  no  effect  is 
produced  ;  but  if  the  same  nerve  be  galvanised  or  faradised 
at  a  point  nearer  to  the  muscle,  and  beneath  the  cathode, 
the  muscles  animated  by  it  may  again  be  caused  to  contract. 
A  wire  rendered  incandescent  by  voltaic  electricity  destroys  * 
the  nerve  by  heat.  A  feeble  induction  current  has  no  such 
destructive  effects  ;  but  a  powerful  one,  or  severe  shocks  of 
static  electricity,  may  annihilate  the  vitality  of  the  nerve  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  concussion. 

•  llie  phenomena  produced  by  the  electric  stimulation  of 
the  motor  nerves  present  certain  differences  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current,  provided  the  latter  be  feeble. 
When  the  nerves  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  excitability, 
as  is  the  case  immediately  after  death,  and  when  they  have 
not  yet  been  experimented  upon,  the  contractions  are 
oiiually  powerful  on  using  the  direot  and  inverse  current. 
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and  on  closing  and  opening  the  circuit.  But  if  the  nerves 
have  lost  a  certain  degree  of  their  excitability,  as  is  the  case 
some  time  after  death,  and  when  they  have  been  exhausted 
by  experiments,  a  difference  is  noticed  in  the  physiological 
effects.  It  is  then  seen  that  a  direct  current  produces  the 
contraction  only  when  the  circuit  is  established,  but  not 
while  the  current  traverses  the  nerve,  nor  at  the  moment 
when  it  ceases  to  pass ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
inverse  current  causes  no  contractions  on  making  the  cir- 
cuit, nor  while  it  remains  closed,  but  only  when  it  is  broken. 
If  more  time  has  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or 
if  the  nerves  have  been  longer  experimented  upon,  only  one 
contraction  will  occur,  viz.  on  making  the  direct  current ; 
and  finally,  all  contractility  will  disappear.  These  differ- 
ences in  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles  were  first 
investigated  by  M.  Nobili,*  of  Reggio,  who  has  distin- 
guished five  different  periods  of  the  excitability  of  the 
muscles,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

NobUi^a  Law  of  Contractions. 


L 
II. 

m. 

IV. 
V. 

Direct  Current 

Inverse  Corrent 

Making 

Breaking 

Makin^r 

Breaking 

Contraction 
Strong  contract 
Strong  contract 

Contraction 

Contraction 
Feobl«  contract 

Contraction 

Contraction 
Strong  contract 
Strong  contract 

These  differences  depend  upon  certain  changes  which  occur 
in  the  current  proper  of  the  nerves  after  their  separation 


'  Memorie  ed  Owervazioni  edite  ed  inedite  del  cavaliere  Leopoldo  Nobili, 
Florence,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  136 ;  and  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  mai  1830, 
Yol.  xlJT.  p.  60. 
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from  the  body.  Nobili's  law,  however,  is  not  absolute  ;  for 
in  some  instances  the  contrary  will  happen,  viz.  a  strong  con- 
traction on  breaking  the  direct  and  on  maJcing  the  inverse 
current ;  and  two  or  even  three  of  these  periods  of  excitability 
may  exist  in  the  same  nerve  at  the  same  time,  provided  that 
it  be  excited  at  different  points  of  its  length.  This  depends 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  nerves,  after  having  been 
separated  from  their  centres,  die  in  a  direction  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Valli  and 
Bitter.  The  vital  energy,  therefore,  continues  longest  in  the 
terminal  branches  of  a  nerve.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  manifold  differences  noticed  in  the  electro-muscular 
contractions  have  not  that  important  physiological  bearing 
which  had  been  attributed  to  them  by  previous  observers. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  different  periods  of  excitability 
in  the  nerves  after  they  have  been  separated  from  the 
animal  body ;  but  these  never  occur  in  the  living  nerves,  as 
long  as  they  are  connected  with  the  nervous  centres ;  they 
are  merely  the  result  of  the  fatigue  of  the  nerves  which 
necessarily  occurs  a  certain  time  after  their  separation  from 
the  body,  and  after  they  have  been  repeatedly  subjected  to 
experiments. 

Fick  has  shown  that  the  farce  which  is  used  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  motor  nerve,  the  degree  of  irritation  which  is  set 
up  by  it  in  the  nerve,  and  finally  the  amount  of  muscular  work 
which  is  done  in  consequence,  are  mutually  interdependent, 
so  that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  one  inevitably  entails 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  two  others.  He  also  found 
that  when  the  duration  of  the  current  is  prolonged,  the 
irritation  is  not  increased  uniformly,  but  by  fits  and  starts. 
If  the  intensity  of  the  current  be  constantly  augmented,  the 
nervous  irritation  which  is  set  up  reaches  at  last  a  maximum ; 
but  even  this  limit  may  be  exceeded  by  prolonging  the 
duration   of  the  stimulation;  whereby  a  supra-maximal 
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effect  is  produced.  This  latter  somewhat  fantastic  view  has 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Lamansky,  who  found  that 
there  is  indeed  a  kind  of  second  maximum,  but  that  this  is 
simply  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  faradic  current  is 
interrupted ;  inasmuch  as  Fick  employed  in  these  experi- 
ments not  one,  but  two  interruptions  of  the  current,  which 
succeeded  each  other  very  rapidly ;  so  that  an  accumulation 
of  two  induction  shocks  acted  upon  the  nerve. 

Inhibitory  effects  of  the  closed  circuit. — Ritter  *  concluded 
from  some  observations  on  frogs  that,  when  the  direct 
current  traversed  a  Doctor  nerve  for  some  time,  it  had  a 
paralysing  effect  on  it,  while  the  reverse  current  tended  to 
augment  its  irritability.  He  also  discovered  that,  when  an 
inverse  current  had  acted  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
nerve,  the  muscles  animated  by  it  were  tetanised  on  opening 
the  circuit.     This  phenomenon  is  called  Ritter^ a  tetanus. 

Volta*  found  that  both  directions  of  the  current,  after  a 
time,  rendered  the  nerve  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
same  current ;  but  that  its  excitability  could  be  revived  if 
an  inverse  current  was  substituted  for  the  direct,  and  vice 
versd.  These  phenomena  are,  after  their  discoverer,  called 
Voltaic  alternative^ 

Roeenthal,*  who  has  investigated  this  subject  very  care- 
fully, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Volta's  law  as  proposed 
by  him  is  untenable,  and  that  if  the  continuous  current 
traverses  a  motor  nerve  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  it 
causes  a  peculiar  condition  in  the  same,  in  which  its  excita- 
bility is  increased  to  the  opening  of  the  acting  current,  and 
the  closing  of  one  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
diminished  to  the  closing  of  the  acting  and  the  opening  of 
the  opposite  current. 

*  Beweis  dass  ein  selbstetandiger  Galvanismus,  etc.  Weimar,  1798,  p.  119; 
and  Beitrage,  etc.  1800,  vol  z.  p.  142. 

•  CoUezione  dell'  opere,  etc.  rol.  ii.  p.  219,  note  (a). 

'  Monutsberichtc  dcr  Berliner  Akademie,  December  1857i  p.  640« 
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AccordiDg  to  Pfliiger,  however,  Bosenthal's  law  only  holds 
good  for  a  current  of  feeble  or  medium  intensity ;  for  if  the 
power  of  the  current  be  great,  the  tetanus  produced  on 
breaking  it  is  enfeebled  on  dosing,  and  increased  on  open^ 
ing  the  circuit,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  current. 
Wundt  *  considers  that  every  current  produces  after  a  certain 
time  a  change  in  the  nerve,  in  which  the  inhibitory  surpass 
the  exciting  effects ;  and  that  a  feeble  current,  if  used  for  a 
considerable  time,  has  the  same  action  as  a  powerful  current 
which  is  employed  for  a  short  time,  so  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  duration  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  are 
equivalent. 

That  a  continuous  current  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances calm  an  irritated  condition  of  a  nerve,  had  already 
been  observed  by  Nobili,*  who  remarked  now  and  then,  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments,  that  prepared  frogs  became 
tetanised  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  that  this  con- 
dition suddenly  ceased  if  a  continuous  current  was  sent 
through  their  limbs  in  a  certain  direction;  while  the 
tetanus  continued  if  the  current  moved  in  the  contrary 
direction.  He  did  not  state  which  was  the  direction. 
Matteucci*  found  that  when  frogs,  tetanised  by  strychnia, 
were  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  inverse  current,  the 
tetanus  disappeared  rapidly,  and  did  not  return ;  the  firogs 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  but  without  the  convul- 
sions which  were  otherwise  the  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  strychnia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that 
tetanus  was  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  direct  current. 
Together  with  M.  Farina  he  endeavoured  to  utilise  this 
property  of  the  current  in  a  patient  who  suffered  from  trau- 
matic tetanus  in  consequence  of  having  been  shot  through 
the  leg.     He  caused  a  current  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pairs 

*  Ueber  Verlauf  and  Wesen  der  Nenrenezxegimg.  Braunschweig,  1871,  p.  253. 

*  Memorie,  etc.  p.  91. 

*  Comptes  rendus,  etc.,  moi  1838,  yoL  yi.  p.  80. 
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to  pass  along  the  spine  in  the  direction  from  the  sacrum  to 
the  nape  of  ihe  neck,  and  introduced  the  patient  gradually 
into  the  circuit  in  order  to  avoid  muscular  commotions. 
The  trismus  was  relieved  for  a  time,  circulation  and  respira- 
tion were  re-established,  and  the  patient  appeared  generally 
comforted,  but  died  nevertheless  afterwards,  the  irritation 
having  been  kept  up  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  woimded  limb. 

Another  observation  of  inhibitory  effects  was  made  by 
Du  Bois-Bejrmond,  who  remarked  that  in  a  tetanised  frog's 
limb  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  became  quiet  as  soon  as  the 
sciatic  nerve  was  laid  upon  the  tendon  of  the  muscle ;  that 
is,  if  the  inverse  current  proper  of  the  muscle  was  made  to 
pass  through  the  nerve ;  but  that  the  tetanus  continued 
imchanged  if  the  nerve  touched  the  flesh  of  the  muscle,  that 
is,  if  the  direct  current  proper  of  the  muscle  traversed  the 
nerve. 

Prof.  Eckhard,*  of  Giessen,  found  that  if  an  inverse 
current  of  some  intensity  was  sent  through  a  nerve,  the 
excitability  of  the  latter  was  so  much  diminished  that  any 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical  stimuli  which  would 
otherwise  cause  contractions  of  the  muscles,  no  longer 
induced  them  when  the  current  continued  to  traverse  the 
nerve,  whatever  might  be  the  point  of  the  nerve  to  which 
the  stimulus  was  applied  ;  while  a  direct  current  would 
diminish  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  only  at  those  points 
to  which  the  electrodes  were  applied,  and  at  all  points  be- 
yond the  anode ;  but  that  it  tended  to  increase  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerve  on  all  those  points  which  were  beneath 
the  cathode. 

Pfliiger*  has  shown  that  Eckhard's  method  of  experimen- 
tation is  liable  to  give  rise  to  errors,  and  has  ascertained 
that  if  a  motor  nerve  be  excited  above  the  point  of  entrance 

*  Beitrage,  etc.  p.  26. 

^  Ueber  das  Hemmangs-NerrenftyBtem,  etc.  p.  3. 
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of  an  inverse  current  which  is  not  very  powerful,  the  con- 
traction is  not  diminished,  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
direct  current  of  the  same  strength  will  diminish  the  con- 
traction. If  the  power  of  the  current  exceeds  a  certain 
degree,  the  contrary  is  observed.  Eckhard's  assertion  that 
the  excitability  of  a  nerve  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
inverse  current  is  everywhere  diminished,  is  incorrect ;  for 
if  the  power  of  the  current  do  not  exceed  a  certain  standard, 
the  contraction  obtained  by  exciting  a'  portion  of  a  nerve 
situated  above  the  electrodes  is  not  enfeebled,  but  increased. 
If,  however,  the  current  be,  very  powerful,  the  contraction  is 
rendered  less. 

Refreshing  or  Restorative  Effects. — Heidenhain  *  has  dis- 
covered that  if  the  muscles  of  a  frog  had  lost  their  excita- 
bility in  consequence  of  fatigue  or  ill-usage,  but  were  not 
quite  dead  yet,  their  excitability  could  be  restored  by 
directing  to  their  substance  a  somewhat  powerful  con- 
tinuous current  for  half-a-minute  or  more;  and  that  the 
inverse  current  was  more  effective  in  this  respect  than  the 
direct,  both  as  far  as  persistence  and  completeness  of  effect 
was  concerned.  These  refreshing  effects  of  the  continuous 
current  are  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  aie 
shown  in  the  most  striking  manner  in  cases  of  disease, 
where  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  either  enfeebled  or 
altogether  lost. 

Dr.  Poore*  has  foimd  similarly  refreshing  effects  caused  by 
the  application  of  the  continuous  current  to  the  motor 
nerves  of  healthy  men.  A  person  was  requested  to  hold  his 
left  arm  at  right  angles  to  his  body,  and  a  weight  of  nine- 
teen  ounces  was  placed  in  his  palm.  In  about  four  minutes 
the  man  complained  of  great  pain  in  his  muscles,  chiefly  the 
deltoid,  biceps  and  triceps,  and  said  that  he  could  not  go  on 

*  Physiologische  Stadien.    Berlin,  1856,  p.  65. 

*  The  Practitioner,  Januaiy  1873,  p.  39. 
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with  the  experiment.  The  anode  was  then  placed  in  the 
axilla,  and  the  cathode  to  the  painful  parts,  when  he  at 
once  exclaimed,  ^  All  the  fatigue  is  gone,  and  I  feel  as  strong 
as  when  I  began.'  Care  was  taken  not  to  support  the  limb 
with  the  electrodes,  and  one  of  them  was  even  an  additional 
burden  to  the  arm.  The  current  was  not  strong  enough  to 
produce  involuntary  muscular  contractions.  One  man  could 
thus  hold  his  arm  out  for  13^  minutes  with  galvanism, 
and  only,  with  the  greatest  exertion,  6  minutes  without. 
One  said  that  when  the  arm  was  used  for  such  an  experi- 
ment without  galvanism,  it  ached  all  day  afterwards ;  but 
with  galvanism  it  did  not  give  any  trouble.  The  endurance 
of  voluntary  muscular  action  is  therefore  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  continuous  current.  That  muscular  force  is 
also  increased  by  the  same  means  is  shown  by  squee^ng 
a  dynamometer,  and  then  galvanising  the  flexors  of  the 
fingers ;  care  being  taken  that  the  position  of  the  dynamo- 
meter in  the  hand,  and  the  position  of  the  patient,  should 
remain  the  same  throughout  the  experiment.  The  anode 
was  directed  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and 
the  cathode  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps, 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  one  experiment,  the  result,  in 
pounds,  of  each  successive  squeeze,  was  as  follows  : 

Without  galvanism,     55     55     55     50     47     44    42    40 » 388. 
With  „  73     65     63     60     66     64     53     53=477. 

This  gives  89  pounds  in  favour  of  galvanism,  or  an 
average  of  11*125  pounds  per  squeeze.  The  experiment 
with  galvanism  was  made  about  ten  minutes  after  the  first, 
when  the  hand  was  still  tired  from  the  first  experiment. 
When  the  trial  of  strength  with  galvanism  preceded  the 
one  without,  the  difierence  became  even  greater : 

With  galvanism,    73   76   72   70   70    70«431. 

Without    „  60  47  45  40  46   41  =  279.— Total  diflTerenco  142  pounds. 
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ElectroUmvs, — Pfliiger  has  shown  that  a  continuous  cur- 
rent which  traverses  a  certain  length  of  the  nerve  (the 
polarising  current),  divides  this  latter  into  two  physiologi- 
cally different  sections  or  zones,  which  pass  into  one  another 
at  a  point  where  the  condition  of  the  nerve  is  unchanged 
{jpovrvt  of  vruUfference),  and  which  is  situated  at  an  equal 
distance  from  either  of  the  poles.  One  of  these  sections  or 
zones  shows  the  condition  of  increased  excitability  {cat' 
electrotonuB),  while  the  other  section  is  in  a  condition  of 
diminished  excitability  {andedrotonua).  The  zone  of 
increased  excitability  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cathode,  while  the  zone  of  diminished  excitability  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  anode.  The  condition  of  increased 
excitability  is  propagated  firom  the  cathode  towards  either 
side,  and  the  condition  of  diminished  excitability  is  propa- 
gated from  the  anode  towards  either  side.  This  alteration 
of  excitability  in  the  extra-polar  portions  of  the  nerve 
diminishes  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  from  the  electrodes  increases,  and  at  a  certain  distance 
it  disappears  altogether.  As  a  rule  the  positive  zone  of  the 
nerve  diminishes  in  extent  proportionately  to  the  intensity 
of  the  current ;  and  if  the  latter  be  very  feeble,  almost  the 
whole  portion  of  the  nerve  included  between  the  two 
electrodes  may  be  in  a  state  of  increased  excitability. 

If  the  polarising  current  passes  for  a  longer  time  through 
the  nerve,  and  if  its  intensity  is  at  the  same  time  increased, 
the  point  of  indifference  is  removed  from  the  anode,  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  cathode  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
zone  where  there  is  diminished  excitability  increases  in 
extent,  while  that  where  there  is  increased  excitability 
proportionately  diminishes;  and  when  the  duration  or 
intensity  of  the  current  has  attained  a  certain  degree,  the 
zone  of  augmented  excitabihty  is  reduced  to  a  very  small 
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space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode.  If  a  current 
of  extreme  power  be  used,  these  conditions  may  be 
reversed.  On  breaking  the  polarising  current,  these  alter- 
ations of  excitability  gradually  become  less  marked,  and 
at  last  vanish  completely;  but  previous  to  that,  opposite 
modifications  of  excitability  occur  in  the  portions  which 
have  been  polarised.  In  the  anelectrotonic  portion,  where 
during  polarisation  excitability  had  been  diminished,  there 
is  for  some  time  an  increase  of  the  same,  which  is  called 
the  positive  modification  of  excitability.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  catelectrotonic  portion  shows  for  a  short  time  a 
diminution  which  is  called  the  negative  modification  of 
excitability ;  this,  liowever,  rapidly  passes  into  the  positive 
one,  which  then  gradually  disappears. 

Pfliiger  has  likewise  shown  that  the  polarising  current 
changes  not  only  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  but  also  the 
faculty  of  the  latter  to  transmit  stimulation ;  inasmuch  as 
that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  has  its  excitability  dimi- 
nished, offers  a  greater  resistance  to  the  transmission  of  the 
stimulation,  and  that  this  resistance  further  increases  with 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  polarising  current. 

The  principles  of  electrotonus  once  established,  Pfliiger 
was  naturally  led  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  contractions ; 
and  found  thxit  the  nerve  is  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  caielectrotonua^i  and  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus, 
hut  nx)t  by  the  appearance  of  anelectrotonua  or  the  dis- 
appearance of  catelectrotonus. 

The  following  table  shows 
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Pjluger'a  Law  of  Contradums. 

strength  of  Cnrrent 

Direct  Current 

InTcrse  Currait 

Feeble 

Making:  contraction 

Making:  contraction 

Breaking:  rest 

Breaking:  rest 

Medium 

Making:  contraction 

Making:  contraction 

Breaking :  contraction 
Making:  contraction 

Breaking:  contraction 

'                Strong 

Making:  rest 

Breaking:  rest 

Breaking:  contraction 

Catelectrotonus  corresponds  to  a  greater  mobility  of  the 
molecules  of  the  nerve,  while  anelectrotonus  corresponds 
to  a  lower  degree  of  mobility  of  the  same. 

affects  on  living  nerves. — When  the  motor  nerves  are  in 
tlieir  normal  connection  with  the  nervous  centres,  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism  produces  somewhat  diflFerent  effects  from 
those  which  are  observed  in  nerves  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  animal.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Valentin  and 
Bernard,  that  if  a  nerve  was  galvanised  while  still  connected 
with  the  spinal  cord  of  the  living  animal — that  is  to  say,  in 
its  normal  physiological  condition — a  contraction  was  pro- 
duced only  on  establishing  the  circuity  whatever  might  be 
the  direction  of  the  current.  But  if  the  nerve  was  fatigued 
by  any  cause,  as,  for  instance,  by  prolonged  experiments,  or 
by  the  action  of  heat  during  summer,  or  if  the  nerve  was 
ligatiu"ed  or  divided  above  tlie  point  touched  by  the  elect- 
rodes, two  contractions  were  produced,  one  at  the  commence- 
ment and  another  at  the  cessation  of  the  current.  These 
two  eontraetions  are,  therefore,  an  indication  of  a  fatigued 
state  of  the  nerve.  If  the  fatigue  becomes  greater,  contrac- 
tions are  only  produced  on  making  the  direct  and  breaking 
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the  inverse  current;  finally,  only  a  single  contraction  is 
obtained  on  making  the  direct  current.  These  four  different 
periods  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  as  cold  weather  is  favourable  to  the  continuance 
of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 

M.  Eulenburg,*  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  investigate 
electrotonus  in  the  living  man,  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : — Certain  motor  nerves  which  are  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  current,  such  as  the  spinal  accessory,  the  median, 
ulnar,  and  peronseal  nerves,  and  certain  muscles  which  are 
reached  without  diflSculty,  such  as  the  deltoid  and  the 
opponens  pollicis,  may  be  made  to  assume  the  electrotonic 
state  during  life.  He  placed  the  cathode  of  an  induction 
apparatus  on  the  nerve,  and  the  anode  on  the  sternum  ; 
after  which  he  sent  a  direct  or  inverse  continuous  current 
through  the  nerve  above  the  cathode.  It  was  then  seen 
that  if  the  inverse  current  was  used,  a  negative,  and  if  the 
direct  current  was  used,  a  positive,  modification  of  excita- 
bility took  place  in  that  portion  of  the  nerve  which  was 
behind  the  electrodes ;  and  that,  the  extent  of  the  positive 
and  negative  modification,  and  the  duration  of  the  subse- 
quent eflFects,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
current  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  circuit 
remained  closed.  The  muscles  likewise  assumed  a  distinct 
positive  modification  with  catelectrotonus,  while  the  nega- 
tive modification  with  anelectrotonus  was  less  perceptible. 

M.  Samt's^  observations  on  this  subject  do  not  quite  agree 
with  those  of  Eulenburg.  According  to  Samt,  this  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  Eulenburg's  experiments  the 
excitability  of  the  nerves  is  modified,  not  only  by  the 
pressure  of  the  electrodes  upon  them,  but  also  by  the  efiect 
of  the  induced  current  which  is  used  as  a  stimulant. 

>  Deutsches  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  1867,  Bd.  iii.  p.  117. 
*  Centralblatt  fiir  die  mod.  Wiss.     November  1868. 
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Von  Bezold'  has  found  that  during  electrotonus  the  power 
of  conduction  or  the  velocity  of  nervous  force  is  diminished, 
in  the  anelectrotonic  as  well  as  the  catelectrotonic  portion 
of  the  nerve ;  and  that  if  the  nerve  be  excited  hjdosi/ng  the 
circuit,  more  time  is  required  for  making  the  contraction 
appear  than  if  it  be  excited  by  opening  the  circuit.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  if  the  inverse  current  be  used, 
and  less  so  with  the  direct  current.  Von  Bezold  believes 
that  whenever  a  continuous  current  enters  a  nerve,  a  certain 
period  is  necessary  for  preparing  the  nerve  to  respond  to  the 
current,  and  that  this  time  of  preparation  is  the  shorter  the 
greater  the  power  of  the  current.  According  to  the  same 
observer,  the  conduction  is  also  retarded  in  the  mvscvZar 
fibre  during  the  electrotonic  state ;  but  this  is  exactly  limited 
to  the  place  where  the  electrodes  are  applied,  and  does  not 
extend  beyond  them,  as  it  does  in  the  nerve. 

This  conclusion  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted ;  but 
Dr.  Rutherford^  has  shown  that  Von  Bezold  used  a  too 
powerful  current  in  his  researches,  and  thereby  invalidated 
the  results.  He  employed  a  current  of  seven  pairs  of  Grove's 
battery,  and  allowed  it  to  flow  through  the  nerve  for  at 
least  three  minutes  before  the  observation  of  its  iufluence 
on  the  velocity  of  nervous  force  was  taken.  The  anode  as 
well  as  the  cathode  of  this  current  were  found  to  diminish 
the  velocity  ;  while,  according  to  Dr.  Rutherford,  if  a  feeble 
current  be  used,  the  ccUhode  vacreaaea^  while  the  aifiode 
diw/irvishes  the  velocity.  This  agrees  with  the  general  law 
established  by  Pfliiger. 

Further  researches  on  the  physiology  of  electrotonus  in 
the  living  man  have  been  made  by  Brenner,'  Erb,*  Briickner,* 

*  Loc  cit.  p.  109. 

*  The  Lancet,  March  4,  1871. 

*  Loc.  cit.  ToL  ii.  p.  77. 

*  Deatsches  ArchiT  fur  klinische  Medicin,  toL  iii.  p.  288. 

*  Deutsche  Klinik,  1868.    No.  41,  42. 
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Bunge,^  and  Filehne,*  but  the  results  at  which  they  have 
arrived  are  neither  very  clear  nor  very  important.  The 
difiSculties  which  are  encountered  in  investigating  this 
subject,  have  been  well  stated  by  M.  Cyon.*  At  first  we 
have  to  find  a  motor  nerve  which  runs  a  sufficient  way  near 
the  skin,  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  polarising  and  the 
exciting  current;  then  it  is  necessary  that  the  polarising 
electrodes  should  be  applied  to  the  nerve  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  be  displaced  during  the  whole  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  current,  as  otherwise  the  intensity  of  the  current 
traversing  the  nerve  would  be  considerably  altered  ;  further- 
more, it  is  imperative  to  avoid  the  errors  which  might  result 
from  the  pressure  of  the  electrodes  upon  the  nerve;  the 
exciting  current  must  be  applied  in  such  a  mannei  that 
no  fraction  of  it  can  flow  through  the  region  traversed  by  the 
polarising  current ;  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  exact  means  by 
which  to  measure  the  modifications  of  excitability  pro- 
duced ;  and  finally,  we  must  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
disturbance  which  might  be  caused  simply  by  the  influence 
of  the  experiments. 

Cyon  selected  for  his  researches  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the 
arm,  where  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  may  be  fixed  on  the 
humerus  ;  to  this  nerve  he  applied  the  polarising  continuous 
current ;  while  the  exciting  faradic  current  was  directed 
below  this  region,  one  electrode  being  placed  just  above  the 
elbow,  and  the  other  near  the  cubito-carpal  articulation. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  displacement  of  the  nerve  with 
regard  to  the  electrodes,  the  whole  arm  was  surrounded  with 
a  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  electrodes  fixed  to  one 
another  by  means  of  a  screw  ;  they  were,  moreover,  so  fixed  on 
the  arm  as  to  render  displacement  impossible.  Before  each  ex- 

*  Deutflches  Archiv,  etc  voL  Tii.  p.  866. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  676. 

*  Principes  d'ilectroth^pie.    Fbris,  1S78,  p.  180. 
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periment  the  nerve  was  fieLradically  searched,  and  its  way  traced 
with  ink  on  the  skin,  after  which  the  electrodes  were  again 
applied  to  it  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  always  in 
the  same  place.  The  pressure  of  the  electrodes  upon  the 
nerve  was  avoided  by  resting  them,  not  on  the  arm,  but  on 
the  plaster  of  Paris  mould.  For  measuring  the  modifications 
of  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  Cyon  measured  the  force  of 
the  farado-muscular  contraction  produced  by  means  of  a 
myographion,  which  traces  on  a  register  the  contractions  of 
the  adductor  muscle  of  the  thumb.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
mould  which  surrounded  the  arm  prevented  all  movements 
except  those  of  the  muscles  just  named ;  the  hand  was 
completely  surroimded  by  it,  and  the  mould  had  only  some 
fenestraB  for  the  electrodes  and  for  the  thumb,  which  latter 
could  therefore  execute  its  movements  without  hindrance. 
The  polarising  current  was  furnished  by  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pairs  of  Siemens  and  Halske's  (Daniell's)  battery; 
metal  plates,  covered  with  lint  or  sponge,  were  used  as  elec- 
trodes, and  they  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  2  or  2^  inches 
from  one  another.  The  exciting  current  was  furnished  by 
Du  Bois'  sledge-apparatus,  and  both  currents  were  interrupted 
by  means  of  a  Du  Bois'  key  (p.  131).  The  experiment  is 
therefore  performed  in  the  following  manner : — 

After  the  position  of  the  ulnar  nerve  has  been  made  out 
by  fiuradisation,  and  traced  on  the  skin,  the  arm  is  placed  in 
the  mould;  the  adductor  of  the  thumb  is  then  put  into 
communication  with  the  myographion,  and  the  two  electrodes 
of  the  polarising  current,  solidly  fixed  to  the  plaster,  are 
placed  on  the  nerve,  while  the  circuit  of  the  battery  is  open. 
The  nerve  is  then  faradised  at  some  point  below  the  polar- 
ising electrodes,  with  a  current  of  moderate  power.  When 
the  adductor  muscle  has  traced  its  contraction,  the  circuit  of 
the  polarising  current  is  closed  for  some  time,  after  which 
the  adductor  is  again  made  to  contract.     During  the  experi- 
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ment  the  arm  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  all  the 
joints  extended. 

The  following  are  the  results  at  which  Cyon  has  arrived : — 
As  a  rule,  the  modifications  which  the  electrotonised  human 
nerve  imdergoes  are  the  same  as  those  observed  in  the  nerve 
of  the  frog's  limb ;  that  is  to  say,  immediately  afber  closing 
the  circuit,  the  excitability  is  increased  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  negative  pole.  This  increase  augments  with  the 
duration  of  the  passage  of  the  polarising  current,  imtil  it 
attains  a  certain  maximum  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  how- 
ever much  the  passage  of  the  current  may  be  prolonged. 
Immediately  after  the  interruption  of  the  polarising  current, 
excitability  diminishes  in  the  catelectrotonic  region,  but  this 
only  continues  for  an  instant,  and  afterwards  gives  way  to 
an  augmentation  which  lasts  longer,  and  only  slowly  and 
gradually  subsides  into  the  natural  condition.  After  break- 
ing the  current,  therefore,  a  negative  modification  of  an 
instantaneous  duration  takes  place,  which  passes  into  a 
longer  positive  modification,  and  at  last  into  the  normal 
state. 

On  the  contrary,  the  excitability  is  dim/mished  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  positive  pole  some  time  after  closing 
the  polarising  circuit.  Immediately  after  this  is  opened, 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  excitability,  or  positive 
modification,  which  appears  to  be  more  considerable  when 
the  current  has  acted  for  a  longer  time.  These  experiments, 
therefore,  agree  completely  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Pfliiger  on  the  rheoscopic  nerve ;  but  considerable  exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the  living 
human  nerve,  not  only  in  healthy  subjects,  but  also  in 
persons  suffering  from  nervous  affections. 

Cyon  explains  the  exceptions  encountered  in  healthy 
subjects  by  the  circumstance  that  the  nerves  on  which  the 
experiments   are  made   are   still    in    connexion   with    the 
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aervoui  oantrea.  Claude  Bernard  has  shown  (p.  212)  that 
tht)  law  of  contractions  is  very  different  in  nerves  which  are 
uttparatad  from,  and  in  those  which  are  still  in  connexion 
with»  tlie  body.  Central  innervation  is  therefore  shown  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  production  of  the  phenomena. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  in  the 
experiments  on  frogs,  firom  time  to  time  irr^^larities  are 
enoomitered,  and  that  nerves  occasionally  refuse  a  response 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  absolute.  The  exceptions  which  are 
met  with  iu  (vitieuts  suffering  firom  nervous  affections  can- 
not dit»ttf\^ve  the  general  correctness  of  Pfliiger's  laws,  which 
may,then^fort>  b^  considered  valid,  not  only  for  the  firog's 
limb,  but  al^^  ivur  the  living  human  nerve.  The  pathology 
of  the  nervous^  ^y^tem  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  most  materially 
advanced  if  the  alterations  in  the  state  of  anelectrotonus 
and  catelectrotonus  become  better  known.  Changes  in  the 
molecular  condition  of  the  nerves  may  be  made  manifest 
by  noting  variations  iu  the  response  given  by  the  nerve  to 
the  current ;  and  as  we  may,m{  libUunij  increase  or  diminish 
the  excitability  of  a  nerve^  we  may  look  forward  to  a  more 
scientific  and  at  the  same  time  successful  treatment  of  cer- 
tain nervous  affections,  by  inducing  either  anelectrotonus  or 
catelectrotonus  in  the  living  nerve. 

Cyon  has  likewise  studied  in  the  human  subject  the  con- 
nexion between  the  degree  of  nervous  stimulation  and  the 
force  of  stimulants  employed.  Fick  has  shown  (p.  205)  that 
in  the  rheoscopic  limb  the  force  of  stimulation,  nervous  irri- 
tation, and  muscular  work,  are  in  complete  interdependenccf 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  muscular  work  is  simply  a  func- 
tion of  nervous  irritation,  which  itself  is  a  resultant  of  the 
stimulating  force.  The  muscular  work  may  therefore  be 
utilised  for  measuring  the  force  of  nervous  irritation.  Cyon 
used  the  same  mode  of  experimentation  as  above  for  asoer- 
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taining  whether  the  same  law  obtained  for  the  living  human 
nerve  as  for  the  rheoscopic  limb,  and  foimd  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  extent  of  muscular  contraction  increases  propor- 
tionately to  the  force  of  stimulation.  There  is  a  maximum 
value  of  contraction ;  and  when  this  is  attained,  any  further 
increase  of  stimulating  force  will  not  give  more  contraction. 

Electrotonus  is  only  produced  by  galvanisation  and 
not  hy  faradisation.  This  is  the  pri/ndpal  cause  of  the 
therapeutical  superiority  of  the  conlvnuous  over  the  vnr- 
duced  current. 

The  avalanche  theory. — ^Pfluger  has  shown  that  different 
parts  of  the  trunk  of  a  spinal  nerve  have  different  degrees  of 
electric  excitability.  If,  for  instance,  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
the  frog's  limb  be  faradised,  at  first  near  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  and  afterwards  at  a  distance  firom  it,  a  more  power- 
ful contraction  takes  place  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
case,  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  having  been 
the  same  in  both  experiments.  This  he  explains  by  com- 
paring the  passage  of  nervous  force  through  a  nerve  with 
a  rush  of  an  avalanche  over  a  precipice,  gathering  force  as  it 
descends.  The  experiments  on  this  point  which  have  been 
lately  made  by  Dr.  Rutherford,*  have  however  shaken 
Pfliiger's  avalanche  theory,  and  appear  to  show  that  the 
excitability  of  any  point  in  the  tnmk  of  a  spinal  nerve  be- 
haves inversely  as  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  nerve- 
centre.  Dr.  Rutherford  does  not  think  this  great  excita- 
bility owing  to  a  difference  in  the  blood  supply,  because 
removal  of  the  heart  previous  to  exposure  of  the  nerve 
made  no  apparent  difference  in  the  result ;  but  considers  it 
more  likely  that  the  cause  is  a  direct  action  of  the  nerve- 
cell  upon  the  nerve-fibre.  Mr.  Power  has  suggested  that 
the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Rutherford  might  be  explained 

>  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1871,  p*  329. 
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by  the  circumstance  that  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  is 
thinner  in  the  nerve-fibre  nearer  to  the  nerve  centre  than  it 
is  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  that  the  electrical  stimulant 
would  act  more  powerfully  where  this  substance  was  thinner ; 
but  careful  measurements  made  by  Dr.  Eutherford  have  not 
shown  any  difference  between  the  thickness  of  the  white 
substance  at  the  different  points  of  distance  from  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  Mr.  Power's  explanation  cannot  be  received  as 
the  true  one. 

Remakes  galvano-tonic  corvtractions. — A  current  of  very 
great  power  produces,  according  to  Semak,^  tonic  contrac- 
tions during  the  whole  time  that  the  circuit  is  closed,  and 
likewise  on  opening  it.  Bemak  observed  that,  if  a  very 
powerful  cmrent  was  sent  through  certain  nerves,  tonic  con- 
tractions would  occur  in  the  antagonistic  musdes.  When 
he  acted  upon  his  own  median  nerve,  there  was  a  tingling 
sensation  in  all  the  parts  animated  by  that  nerve,  and  a  con- 
traction, which  gradually  increased,  in  the  extensors  of  the 
wrist  and  of  the  fingers.  The  hand  was  raised  to  an  angle 
of  about  45°,  and  the  fingers  were  extended.  This  contract 
tion  continued  as  long  as  the  battery  current  circulated  in 
the  nerve,  but  the  hand  dropped  on  opening  the  circuit. 
He  was  able  to  resist  the  involuntary  extension  of  the  hand 
while  the  circuit  was  closed,  since  he  preserved  the  full 
force  of  volition  over  the  muscles  animated  by  the  median 
nerve  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  resist,  the  wrist  and  the 
fingers  were  again  extended.  The  same  took  place  if  he 
sent  a  continuous  current  through  the  radial  nerve,  by 
placing  one  electrode  to  a  point  between  the  biceps  and 
triceps  muscles,  where  this  nerve  is  easily  accessible,  and  the 
other  electrode  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  where  the  inter- 
osseous nerve  is  superficial.  This  proceeding  caused  tonic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  animated  by  the  median  and 

*  Galranotherapie  der  Nerven-  and  Muskelkrankheiten.  Berlin,  185S,  p.  56. 
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ulnar  nerves,  that  is  to  say,  flexion  of  the  hand  and  the 
fingers.  Bemak  termed  them  gaZvano^tonic  contra,ction8, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  clonic  contractions 
which  are  caused  in  the  muscles  by  the  induced  current  or  a 
rapidly-interrupted  continuous  current;  and  he  believed 
them  to  be  due  to  variations  in  the  density  of  the  current, 
inasmuch  as  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  varies  as  the 
current  continues  to  circulate.  For  producing  galvano-tonic 
contractions  a  current  of  great  power  is  required.  Usually 
this  current  causes  much  pain ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
pain  may  be  severe,  and  yet  no  galvano-tonic  contractions  will 
occur ;  while  in  other  instances  less  pain  may  be  experienced, 
and  the  contractions  be  well  marked.  If  a  somewhat  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  nervous  trunk  be  traversed  by  the 
current,  the  contractions  are  more  easily  produced  than  if 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  nerve  be  acted  upon.  In  some 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs  of 
Daniell's  battery  charged  with  acid ;  in  other  instances  fifty 
are  necessary.  The  phenomena  may  be  difierent  on  diflferent 
days  in  the  same  individual ;  so  that  at  first  contractions 
occur  in  the  muscles  animated  by  the  nerve  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  current,  while  at  another  time  the  antago- 
nistic muscles  are  afiected ;  sometimes  even  a  struggle  for 
preponderance  may  be  observed  between  the  different  groups 
of  muscles,  so  that  at  first  there  is  flexion,  and  some  time 
afterwards  extension,  while  the  current  continues  to  tra- 
verse the  same  nerve.  In  Eemak's  opinion  these  contrac- 
tions are  not  produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves, 
but  must  be  considered  as  reflex  movements  caused  by  the 
propagation  of  the  current  to  the  nervous  centres.  It  is 
however  most  probable  that  the  incongruous  phenomena 
described  by  Remak  are  due  to  galvanic  maltreatment  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles. 

Law  of  contractions  in  man. — If  in  a  healthy  man  a 
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feeble  or  moderately  powerful  continuous  current  be  made 
to  act  on  a  motor  nerve,  there  is  (ml/y  a  contraction  on 
establishing  the  cvrcwitj  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of 
the  current,  and  whether  the  closing  and  opening  is 
effected  with  the  positive  or  the  negative  pole.  At  the 
cessation  of  the  current  there  is  no  contraction  at  aiL  The 
negative  pole  is,  however,  in  so  far  more  effective  than  the 
positive,  that,  if  the  cathode  be  applied  to  the  nerve,  and 
the  anode  to  the  muscle,  a  contraction  on  closing  will  be 
produced  by  less  galvanic  p6wer  than  if  the  position  of  the 
electrodes  be  reversed.  When  the  continuous  current  is 
used  in  this  manner,  the  power  of  the  contraction  produced 
on  closing  the  circuit  gradually  increases,  while,  if  the 
induced  current  be  used,  the  extent  of  the  contractions  re- 
mains the  same,  or  becomes  more  feeble  after  a  time. 

Benedict,^  who  alludes  to  this  increase  of  galvano-mus- 
cular  contractions  during  the  application  of  the  continuous 
current,  ascribes  it  to  an  increase  of  nervous  excitability  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  the  galvanism,  and  is 
supported  in  this  by  Brenner  and  Ziemssen ;  but  this  only 
partially  explains  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  being,  in  my  opinion,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  the  current  the  resistance 
of  the  skin  is  considerably  diminished. 

Soon  after  the  current  has  been  made  to  act,  the  skin  is 
seen  to  assume  a  pinkish  hue,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  corium ;  and  as  the  blood  is  the  chief 
conducting  medium  of  the  human  body,  an  increased 
quantity  of  it  in  any  organ  must  of  course  improve  the 
electric  conductivity  of  the  same.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
current  which  at  first  produces  no  contractions  generally 
causes  powerful  movements  after  the  circuit  has  been  made 
and  broken  ten  or  twenty  times,  or  after  the  electrodes  have 

1  Electrotherapie.     Wien,  1S68,  p.  82. 
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remained  fixed  for  half  a  minute  or  a  minute  on  those  points 
of  the  skin  which  correspond  to  the  motor  nerves. 

The  galvano-muscular  contractions  are  much  more 
marked  if  a  portion  of  the  nervous  centres  is  included  in  the 
circuit,  than  if  merely  the  motor  nerve  and  muscle  be  acted 
upon.  A  current  which,  if  applied  from  the  peronaeal  nerve 
down  to  the  foot,  will  not  produce  any  motion,  does  so  if 
one  electrode  be  placed  to  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine 
and  the  other  to  the  peronaeal  nerve  ;  and  even  more  so,  if 
one  electrode  be  placed  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine 
and  the  other  to  the  peronseal  nerve. 

With  the  continuous  as  well  as  with  the  induced  current, 
the  cathode  preponderates  over  the  anode.  This  is  best 
shown  by  stimulating  two  correspondiug  nerves,  say  the 
right  and  the  left  median  nerve,  in  the  same  person  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  cathode  be  placed  to  the  right,  and  the 
anode  to  the  left,  median  nerve,  the  efifect  will  be  greater  in 
the  right  than  in  the  left  arm ;  and  if  the  direction  of 
the  current  be  then  reversed  in  the  metallic  circuit,  so  that 
the  cathode  is  made  to  act  on  the  left,  and  the  anode  on  the 
right,  median  nerve,  the  effect  will  be  greater  in  the  left  than 
in  the  right  arm. 

If  the  intensity  of  the  current  be  increased,  an  efifect  takes 
place  not  merely  on  closing,  but  also  on  opening  the  circuit ; 
and  if  it  be  further  increased,  contractions  occur  while  the 
circuit  remains  closed.  These  contractions  increase  in  force 
proportionately  to  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  at  last 
become  tetanic. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  efifect  of  either  of  the  poles 
separately,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  with  unpolarisable 
electrodes,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  current  on 
the  sentient  nerves,  and  consequently  reflex  movements  ;  and 
to  use  the  rheostat  (p.  54),  in  order  to  graduate  in  the 
finest  possible  manner  the  power  of  the  current.      It  is  also 
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necessary  that  the  current  should  be  made  and  broken  in  the 
metallic  circuit,  the  electrodes  meanwhile  remaining 
stationary  on  the  skin.  Ziemssen,^  who  has  made  a  series  of 
accurate  observations  on  this  subject,  has  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

a.  The  lowest  intensity  which  has  any  effect  at  all  upon 
the  motor  nerve,  produces  contraction  on  closing  at  the 
cathode ; 

6.  the  next  degree  causes  a  stronger  contraction  on 
closing  at  the  cathode,  and  a  feeble  contraction  on  opening 
at  the  anode ; 

c.  a  further  degree  causes  the  same  contractions  as  in 
6.,  and  moreover  a  feeble  contraction  on  closing  at  the 
anode ; 

(Z.  the  next  degree  of  power  produces  tonic  contractions  at 
the  cathode,  which  continue  after  the  contraction  observed 
on  closing. 

e.  another  increase  of  intensity  causes  contraction  on 
opening  at  the  cathode ;  the  other  contractions  are  stronger, 
and  the  tonic  contraction  at  the  cathode  is  more  energetic. 

/.  The  highest  degree  of  intensity  causes  slight  tonic 
contraction  at  the  anode,  all  the  other  contractions  being 
extremely  powerful. 

Brenner's^  law  of  contractions  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Ziemssen. 

VoUaic  aUemativea. — ^Voltaic  alternatives,  caused  by 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  metallic  circuit, 
while  the  electrodes  remain  on  the  skin,  cause  a  more 
energetic  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerves  than  simply 
making  or  breaking  the  current.  A  current  which  is  so 
gentle  as  not  to  cause  any  effect,  either  on  closing  or  on 
opening,  will  cause  a  decided  contraction  if  a  voltaic 
rnative  be  imparted  to  it.     Brenner  has  well  explained 

'  Loc  cit.  p.  so.  •  Loc.  cit  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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thif)  by  showing  the  effect  to  be  due  to  a  double  difference 
being  established  at  the  two  poles.  If  six  cells  are  used, 
there  is  the  effect  of  a  current  which  rises  firom  0  to  6,  on 
closing ;  and  if  the  circuit  be  opened,  there  is  the  effect  of  a 
current  which  rapidly  £a.lls  firom  6  to  0.  In  either  case  the 
difference  is  =  6.  But  on  causing  a  voltaic  alternative,  the 
current  £gi11s  at  one  pole  firom  +  6  to  —  6,  while  on  the 
other  it  rises  firom  —  6  to  +6.  The  difference  is  therefore 
no  longer  =  6,  but  =12.  During  this  play  of  the 
commutator,  the  cathode  retains  its  preponderance  over 
the  anode,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  is  stronger  at  the  negative 
pole  which  has  at  first  been  the  positive,  than  at  the 
positive  pole  which  has  at  first  been  the  negative. 

The  increase  of  excitability  is  particularly  great  if  ihe 
voltaic  alternatives  are  frequently  repeated,  and  still  more, 
if  this  repetition  is  very  rapidly  effected. 

The  Striped  Muades. 

In  previous  editions  of  this  work  I  have  fully  discussed 
the  question  whether  there  is  such  a  force  as  inherent 
muscular  irritability — vis  musculosa  insita — acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  immediate  instrumentality  of  the  motor 
nerves,  and  have  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Since  that  time,  the  proofs  for  this  inherent  irritability  of 
the  mtiscular  fibre  have  so  accumulated,  and  have  been  so 
generally  accepted  by  physiologists,  that  only  few  dissentient 
voices  are  now  heard  in  the  matter.  I  therefore  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  enter  now  as  fully  into  this  subject  as  I 
have  done  on  previous  occasions ;  and  I  will  only  say  that 
the  most  convincing  argument  for  the  existence  of  inherent 
muscular  irritability  has  been  furnished  by  Claude  Bernard's 
observations  on  the  influence  of  electricity  on  woorarised 
frogs. 
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{  Bernard  ^  took  two  frogs,  and  poisoned  one  of  them  by 

/  inserting  a  small  piece  of  woorara  under  its  skin.    When,  at 

.  the  end  of  five  or  six  minutes,  the  frog  had  ceased  to  show 

/  signs  of  life,  the  poison  was  withdrawn.     A  portion  of  the 

^  lumbar    nerve   of    each  of  the   frogs   was   then   &radised 

successively,  with  the  results  that  the  muscles  of  that  firog 

which  had  not  been  poisoned  were  convulsed,  while  not  the 

slightest  twitching  occurred  in  the  muscles  of  the  poisoned 

frog.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  electrodes  were  directly 

applied  to  the  muscles,  both  firogs  suffered  commotions,  and 

it  appeared  that  the  poisoned  frog  preserved  this  property 

even  for  a  longer  time  than  the  one  which  had  not  been 

poisoned. 

Eckhard  objected  to  this  experiment  that  it  only  showed 
paralysis  of  the  large  nerves,  but  not  of  the  small  intra- 
muscular nervous  filaments,  which  might  have  escaped  the 
paralysing  lesion;  but  Bernard  has  shown  that  the  motor 
nerves  and  muscles  lose  their  excitability  from  the  centre  to 
the  periphery  {ValU  and  Ritte^a  law)  only  if  they  have 
been  previously  separated  irom  the  nervous  centres.  When 
the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  cut  off  from  its  connection  with 
the  cord,  faradisation  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  will,  after  a 
time,  no  longer  cause  muscular  contractions ;  while,  if 
branches  of  the  nerve  are  faradised  nearer  to  the  periphery, 
the  muscles  are  still  seen  to  move.  If,  however,  the  nerve 
be  kept  in  its  normal  physiological  connection  with  the 
cord,  it  losee  its  properties  vn  the  inverse  raiioj  namely, 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centre.  If,  therefore,  the  crural 
nerve  of  a  frog  is  laid  bare,  and  contractions  are  no  longer 
produced  by  faradisation  of  the  nerve  near  the  muscles,  these 
latter  will  stiU  respond  if  the  nerve  be  faradised  near  the 
cord  ;  and  if  the  whole  nervous  trunk  has  lost  its  excitability, 

>  Comptes  rendus,  vol.  zxxi.  p.  533. 
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the  muscle  may  yet  be  m^tde  to  contract  by  faradisation  of 

the  anterior  root  of  the  nerve.     This  is  the  way  in  which 

the    nerves    lose    their   excitability   if  animals  die   from 

haemorrhage  or  from  woorara ;  and  the  two  different  modes 

of  death  of  the  nerves  may  be  demonstrated  in  one  and  the 

same  animal.     Bernard  has  shown  that  if  the  Imnbar  nerves 

of  the  right  side  of  a  frog  be  divided,  and  the  animal  be 

afterwards   poisoned    by   woorara,    the    nerves    lose    their 

excitability  in  the  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery 

( VaUi  and  Ritter^a  law)  on  the  right  side,  where  there  is 

no  longer  any  connection  between  the  nerves  and  the  spinal 

cord  ;  and  that  they  die  in  the  direction  from  the  periphery 

to  the  centre  {BemarcCa  law)  on  the  left  side,  where  that 

connection   is   still  kept  up.     The  terminal  branches  are 

therefore  the  first,  and  not  the  last,  which  are  destroyed 

by  woorara;  and  as,   in   spite  of  the   destruction  of  the 

properties  of  these  nervous  fibres,  the  muscles  nevertheless 

readily  respond  to  the  faradic  stimulus^  the  existence  of 

inherent  muscular  irritability  is  indisputably  proved. 

Von  Bezold  ^  found,  in  his  experiments  with  woorara^  that 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  caused  by  direct  excitation 
of  their  fibres,  after  removal  of  the  nervous  influence,  had  the 
same  character  as  the  contractions  induced  in  muscles  which 
had  not  been  poisoned.  According  to  this  observer  woorara 
acts  on  the  intra-muscular  nerves  by  retarding  the  propa- 
gation and  transmission  of  the  stimulation  from  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle ;  this  retardation  increases  as  time  goes  on  ;  and 
at  last  merges  into  complete  annihilation  of  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  nerve.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  nerve- 
trunks,  although  there  the  effect  is  not  so  rapidly  produced 
as  in  the  intra-muscular  nerves,  and  larger  doses  of  the 
poison  are  necessary  for  causing  this  effect.     The  maximum 

'  UDterauchnnf^en  uber   die  Einwirkung  des  Pfeilgiftes.      Keichert's  und 
Bu  BoiB-Reymond'a  Archiy,  1860,  p.  168. 
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diminution  of  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  trunk  of  the 
^atic  nerve  of  the  frog  was  firom  26  metres  to  5*5  metres  in 
the  second. 

According  to  Briicke  the  striped  muscles  of  woorarised 
frogs  are  nearly  insensible  to  the  interruption  of  a  current 
which  is  of  very  short  duration ;  and  even  the  unpoisoned 
muscle  does  not  respond  by  contraction  to  an  extremely  short 
interruption  of  a  continuous  current  traversing  a  nerve. 

The  contractions  produced  by  applying  electricity  directly 
to  the  muscular  substance,  present  certain  peculiarities  which 
are  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  current  be  directed  to  a  motor  nerve,  the  whole 
set  of  muscles  animated  by  that  nerve  enters  into  contrac- 
tion ;  but  if  the  current  be  directly  applied  to  a  muscle, 
only  those  fibres  are  seen  to  contract  which  are  actually 
traversed  by  it.  If  it  be  intended  therefore  to  cause  the 
whole  substance  of  a  muscle  to  contract,  one  of  the 
electrodes  must  be  placed  on  its  upper,  and  the  other  one  on 
its  lower  end.  A  current  of  greater  intensity  is  required  for 
producing  muscular  contractions  without  the  intervention  of 
the  ner\'^e8  than  is  necessary  for  causing  them  by  stimulation 
of  the  nerves.  Hence  we  Tnay  conclude  that  the  molecular 
equilihrium  of  the  nerves  is  more  easily  disturbed  by 
electricity  than  the  mx)lecular  equilibrium,  of  the  muscles. 

The  faradic  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  generally  composed 
of  two  elements  :  viz.  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles, 
and  of  stimulation  of  the  intra-muscular  nerves.  The  con- 
traction is  most  powerful  if  the  electrodes  are  directed  to 
points  where  the  motor  nerves  are  easily  accessible,  but  by  a 
sufficiently  strong  current  contractions  may  be  induced  even 
if  the  electrodes  be  placed  on  points  where  dissection  does 
not  show  the  existence  of  motor  branches. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  if  a  continuous  current  were 
directly  applied  to  a  muscle,  a  contraction  was  only  produced 
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on  closing  and  opening  the  circuit;  butWundt,  VonBezold, 
and  Fick,  have  shown  that  the  current  may  cause  contractions 
not  only  on  making  and  breaking  the  circuit,  but  also  while 
it  remains  closed,  and  that  they  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  current. 

Onimus,^  who  recently  experimented  on  the  body  of  a 
criminal  soon  after  decapitation,  found  that  muscular  con- 
tractility is  not  lost  simultaneously  in  all  the  muscles,  but 
that  there  are  considerable  degrees  of  difference  in  this 
respect.  The  first  to  lose  their  excitability  are  the 
diaphragm  and  the  tongue,  after  which  come  the  facial 
muscles.  The  masseter  retains  its  faradic  excitability  longer 
than  any  other  muscle  of  the  face.  Within  two-and-a-half 
or  three  hours  after  death,  the  contractility  is  entirely  lost 
within  the  sphere  of  the  portio  dura.  In  the  limbs  the 
extensor  muscles  are  the  first  to  die,  while  the  flexors  retain 
their  excitability  about  an  hour  longer.  Five  or  six  hours 
after  death,  the  muscles  of  the  tnmk  still  answer  to 
faradisation;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  particularly 
tenacious  in  this  respect.  Long  after  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  have  become  insensible  to  the  faradic  stimulus, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  cut  up, 
may  still  be  seen  to  contract.  This  corresponds  with  the 
clinical  fact  that  in  every  form  of  general  palsies,  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  the  last  to  suffer ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  many  forms  of  paralysis,  the  extensors  suffer  more 
severely  and  sooner  then  the  flexors. 

In  proportion  as  muscular  contractility  becomes  en- 
feebled, the  mode  in  which  the  contraction  presents 
itself  is  altered.  The  muscular  fibres  appear  to  rise  just  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  electrodes,  while  the  inter- 
mediate  parts  answer  very  slowly ;  gradually  these  do  not 

'  Le  Mouvement  medical.    Paris,  £&vrier  1873. 
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answer  at  aU,  while  a  response  stiU  takes  place  at  the  el 
trodes.     At  this  stage  the  muscles  do  no  longer  answerT 
percutaneous  faradisation,  but  may  stiU  respond  to  the  ea 
stimulus  appUed  directly  to  their  tissue.  ^^e 

We    shall   see   in  the   fourth   chapter  that   the   lo 
preservation  of  fiurado-muscukr  excitability  may  he  used  J''' 
rendering  the  diagnosis  between  real  death  and  app^  J^ 
death,  or  trance,  perfectly  certain. 

Many  int^ting  physiological  fects  have  been  eUcited  b 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  study  of  the  function^ 
of  the  muscles  of  the  living  body ;  and  no  observer  has  beT^ 
more  diligent  or  happy  in  his  researches  on  this  subject 
than  M.  Duchenne  (de  Boulogne).* 

It  is  true  that  the  deep  strata  of  the  muscles,  covered  b 
the  superficial  ones,  wiU  not  clearly  show  such  phenomena^ 
But  here  pathology  has  come  to  the  help  of  physiology,      j^' 
progressive   muscular  atrophy  the  superficial  muscles  are 
destroyed,  and  the  impediments  to  the  passage  of  electricity 
cleared  away,  so  that  in  such  cases  the  function  of  nearly 
every  muscle  in  the  living  body  may  be  ascertained.     Th 
opinions  previously  held  on  the  functions  of  the  muscles 
have  thereby  been  considerably  modified.     One  of  the  ^og^ 
interesting  facts  established  by  Duchenne's  researches    ig 
that    the    extensor    communis  digitorum  muscle   has    no 
influence  on  the  extension  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  but  only  on  the  first ;  that  the  interossei  and 
lumbricals  extend  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  and  bend  the  first ;  and  that  the  flexor  sublimis  and 
profundus  muscles  bend  the  second  and  third  phalanges,  but 
not    the    first.     This    has    been    proved    by  pathological 
observations  in  cases  of  lead-palsy  and  muscular  atrophy. 

'  DeTElectrisation  localis^e,  et  de  son  application  A  la  physiologie,  la  patho- 
logie  et  la  tWrapentique.  Ist  edition,  Paris,  1855;  2nd  edition,  1862;  Zrd 
edition,  1872. 
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In  lead-palsy  the  extensor  digitorum  is  paralysed,  but  not  the 
lumbricals  and  interossei.  We  therefore  find  that,  in  this 
affection,  the  power  of  extending  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  is  not  interfered  with,  but  that  the  first  phalanges 
cannot  be  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  occur  where 
the  extensor  digitorum  has  not  suffered,  yet  the  hand  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  bird's  claw ;  the  interosseous  spaces  are 
deeply  hollowed ;  the  parts  are  altogether  wasted ;  the  first 
phalanges  are  in  a  state  of  extension,  but  the  second  and 
third  are  flexed.  This  condition  of  the  hand  is  Owing  to 
paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  lumbricals  and  interossei,  and 
is  often  cured  by  faradisation  or  galvanisation  of  the 
suffering  muscles. 

M.  Duchenne  has  given  special  attention  to  the  function 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  physiognomical  expressions. 
If  there  were  not  in  every  face  a  tonic  predominance  of 
certain  muscles,  most  physiognomies  would  be  alike,  as  the 
muscles  have  the  same  direction,  insertion,  and  strength,  and 
the  bones  only  differ  in  bulk.  The  facial  muscles  have  only  a 
very  small  surface,  yet  faradism  may  be  localised  in  each 
one  singly,  so  as  to  produce  isolated  contractions  of  the 
same.  A  good  way  to  show  the  part  which  every  muscle 
plays  in  the  different  physiognomical  expressions,  is  to 
faradise  the  facial  muscles  of  a  man  who  has  died  a  short 
time  before  the  experiment,  and  whose  muscles  still  retain 
their  excitability;  for  the  living  man,  when  faradised, 
always  mixes  involuntary  movements  with  the  contraction 
of  the  stimulated  muscle ;  which,  of  course,  impedes  the 
observation  of  the  individual  action  of  the  muscles.  The 
action  of  the  facial  muscles  is,  however,  shown  with  the 
greatest  distinctness  in  patients  suffering  from  ansethesia  of 
the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  in  whom  the  muscles  may  be 
fouradised  without  causing  any  pain,  and  therefore  without  the 
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production  of  reflex  movements ;  but  cases  of  this  kind  are, 
unfortunately  for  clinical  demonstration,  very  rare. 

Duchenne  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  physi- 
ognomical action  of  the  muscles  of  the  £a.ce,  as  shown  by 
fiEiradisation : — 

The  fronted  muscle,  when  slightly  contracted,  cheers  up 
the  face;  when  more  contracted,  it  expresses  doubt  or 
surprise  ;  and  when  in  the  highest  degree  of  contraction  and 
united  with  other  muscles,  it  gives  the  expression  of  an 
agreeable  surprise  or  of  terror.  It  also  produces  horizontal 
wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  and  when  it  is  paralysed,  these 
wrinkles  disappear. 

The  pyramidalea  ndsi,  which  are  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  frontal  muscle,  and  are  therefore  considered  by 
many  anatomists  to  be  identical  with  it,  are  nevertheless 
antagonists  of  the  same ;  they  give  a  sad  expression,  and, 
when  more  contracted,  a  threatening  one.  It  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  see  these  two  opposite  movements 
produced  in  so  small  a  space  as  the  level  of  the  eyebrows. 

Isolated  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
expresses  contempt;  that  of  the  corrugator  supercilii 
reflection,  and  when  united  to  the  pyramidaHs^  malice. 
The  platysma  myoidea  gives  an  expression  of  pain ;  united 
with  the  frontal  muscle,  it  expresses  terror ;  and,  with  the 
pyramidalis,  rage.  Contraction  of  the  triangularis  ruisi 
gives  a  sensual  expression.  The  zygomaticus  major  always 
expresses  mirth,  from  a  gentle  smile  to  the  most  boisterous 
hilarity ;  united  with  the  frontalis,  it  gives  the  expression  of 
an  agreeable  surprise ;  and  with  the  platysma  myoides,  the 
sardonic  laugh.  The  zygomaticus  minoTj  on  the  contrary, 
gives  a  melancholy  air.  The  levator  ake  nasi,  and  labii 
superiorisy  is  the  crying  muscle  of  children,  and  produces 
an  ugly  grimace.  By  the  contraction  of  the  external  fibres 
of  the  orbiciUaris  oris^  the  lips  are  protruded,  as  for 
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kissing  and  whistling:  the  internal  fibres  press  the  lips 
against  the  teeth,  as  is  done  by  players  of  the  clarionet,  for 
pinching  the  reed  of  their  instrument  between  the  lips. 
The  levcUor  menti  is  the  only  mnscle  in  action  in  persons 
who  repeat  their  prayers  inaudibly,  as  is  often  seen  in 
Catholic  churches.  The  triangularis  oris  expresses  sadness ; 
in  children  it  is  the  precursor  of  tears  ;  in  the  maximum  of 
its  contraction  it  expresses  disgust. 

The  method  of  faradising  these  and  other  muscles  will  be 
described  in  the  third  chapter. 

Generally  the  most  striking  result  of  electro-muscular 
contractions  is  an  increase  of  heat  and  bulk  in  the  parts 
acted  upon. 

It  had  already  been  noticed  by  Becquerel  and  Breschet  * 
that  an  increase  of  temperature  took  place  in  muscles 
which  had  been  made  to  work  for  some  time  consecutively ; 
and  that  the  heat  in  the  biceps  of  a  man  who  had  been 
sawing  wood  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  was  1**  C.  above  the 
heat  noticed  previous  to  it.  Helmholtz,*  who  experimented 
on  frogs,  foimd  that  circulation  and  the  heat  of  the  blood 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  increase  of  heat,  but  that 
it  was  solely  owing  to  muscular  contraction.  Prof. 
Ziemssen  '  was  the  first  to  make  systematic  researches  on 
this  point,  on  healthy  as  well  as  on  paralysed  muscles,  in  the 
human  subject.  He  used  a  thermometer  on  which  the 
twentieth  part  of  1®  C.  could  be  easily  read  oflF.  The  bulb  of 
this  thermometer  was  placed  into  the  sulcus  between  the 
extensor  digitonun  communis  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevis  muscles,  and  retained  in  this  position  twenty  minutes 
before  the  experiment  commenced,  during  the  passage  of  the 


>  Annales  dea  Sciences  naturelles.    2k>ologie.    2*  s^rie,  Tol.  iii.  p.  276. 

*  Miiller's  Archiv  fiir  ABatomie,  etc  1S48,  p.  144. 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  90. 
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current,  and  some  time  after  the  current  had  ceased  to  act. 
In  some  of  these  experiments  the  skin  was  left  bare,  while  in 
others  both   skin  and    bulb    were    covered    with    flannel. 
Certain  sources  of  error  are  no  doubt  imavoidable  in  both 
modes  of  experimentation ;  since  in  the  former  the  bulb  will 
cool  more  quickly  by  being  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
while  in  the  latter  the  normal  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin  is 
to  some  degree  prevented ;  nevertheless  the  results  of  the 
two  series  of  observations  agree  on  the  whole  so  well,  that 
the  results  which  Ziemssen  has  obtained  may  be  accepted 
without   reserve.     He  caused  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm   to  contract  by  applying   the   positive   electrode 
of  the  faradic  machine  to  the  radial   nerve,   between  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  the  negative  electrode  being  fixed  on  the 
sternum.     By  acting  in  this  way,  the  forearm,  and  more 
especially  the  skin  covering  the  extensors,  was  not  touched 
by  the  electrodes,  so  that  there  was  no  direct  action  of  the 
current  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  corium.  It  then  appeared^ 
that  the  muscular  contractions  caused  by  faradisation  of  the 
motor  nerve  augment  the  temperature  in  the  muscles  ani- 
mated by  the  latter  and  indirectly  in  the  skin  covering  the 
same,  without  altering  the  colour  of  the  skin  or  the  calibre  of 
its  blood-vessels.     The  increase  of  heat  is  proportional  in  its 
extent  to  the  energy  and  duration  of  the  contractions.      The 
person  experimented  upon  perceives,  during  and  after  the 
experiment,  a  sensation  of  intense   heat  in   the  faradised 
muscles.     The  bulk  of  the  latter  is  likewise  increased,  so 
that  the  fore-arm  gains  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch,  and  the 
thigh  one-half  and  even   a  whole   inch  in   circumference. 
During  the  first  minute  the  mercury  fell  from  0**'l  to  0**'5 
C,  but  rose  in  the  third  minute  and  continued  to  rise  after- 
wards.    In  one  experiment  the  increase  of  heat  amounted  to 
4®'4C.  (7''*9  F.).  If  the  skin  and  bulb  were  covered  with  flannel. 
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the  temperaturerose  more  quickly  and  to  a  higher  degree  than 
when  the  skin  was  bare.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  was  the  same,  and  the  apparent  difference 
in  the  latter  instance  was  due  only  to  the  exclusion  of  air 
from  the  faradised  part,  whereby  the  heat  which  was  gene- 
rated was  longer  preserved. 

After  the  experiment  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
equalisation  of  temperature  within  the  system,  so  that  the 
heat  of  the  rectum  and  of  the  other  colder  organs  rose  at  the 
expense  of  the  greater  heat  of  the  muscles. 

The  decrease  of  temperature,  after  the  faradic  excitation 
had  ceased,  was  slow  and  regular ;  and  it  was  more  rapid 
when  the  skin  was  exposed  to  the  air  than  when  it  was 
covered. 

In  1858, 1  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  heat 
developed  by  electro-muscular  contractions,  especially  on 
paralytic  patients,  which  have  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  The  heat  observed  after  faradisation  of  the  muscles  is 
in  no  way  due  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  skin. 
This  we  might  theoretically  infer  from  the  fact  that,  even 
when  the  electrodes  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  skin,  a 
faradic  current  of  moderate  power  applied  by  well-moistened 
directors  does  not  act  on  the  skin,  but  traverses  it, 
and  penetrates  to  the  muscles ;  but  the  proposition  is  also 
established  by  an  experiment  I  made  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  lead-palsy.  In  that  case  the  contractility  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  right  fore-arm  was  quite  gone,  while 
a  certain  amount  of  contractile  power  still  remained  in  the 
corresponding  muscles  of  the  left  fore-arm.  On  faradising  for 
five  minutes  the  extensors  of  the  left  fore-arm,  the  tempera- 
ture was  increased  from  89**  F.  to  91**'5  F.,  while  the  same 
operation  made  in  the  same  place  of  the  right  fore-arm  did 
not  produce  any  increase  of  heat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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Bernard  ^  took  two  frogs,  and  poisoned  one  of  them  by 
inserting  a  small  piece  of  woorara  under  its  skin.  When,  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  minutes,  the  frog  had  ceased  to  show 
signs  of  life,  the  poison  was  withdrawn.  A  portion  of  the 
lumbar  nerve  of  each  of  the  frogs  was  then  &radised 
successively,  with  the  results  that  the  muscles  of  that  frog 
which  had  not  been  poisoned  were  convulsed,  while  not  the 
slightest  twitching  occurred  in  the  muscles  of  the  poisoned 
frog.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  electrodes  were  directly 
applied  to  the  muscles,  both  frogs  suffered  conmiotions,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  poisoned  frog  preserved  this  property 
even  for  a  longer  time  than  the  one  which  had  not  been 
poisoned. 

Eckhard  objected  to  this  experiment  that  it  only  showed 
paralysis  of  the  large  nerves,  but  not  of  the  small  intra- 
muscular nervous  filaments,  which  might  have  escaped  the 
paralysing  lesion;  but  Bernard  has  shown  that  the  motor 
nerves  and  muscles  lose  their  excitability  from  the  centre  to 
the  periphery  {VaiU  and  RitteT^s  law)  only  if  they  have 
been  previously  separated  from  the  nervous  centres.  When 
the  sciatic  nerve  has  been  cut  off  from  its  connection  with 
the  cord,  faradisation  of  the  tnmk  of  the  nerve  will,  after  a 
time,  no  longer  cause  muscular  contractions ;  while,  if 
branches  of  the  nerve  are  faradised  nearer  to  the  periphery, 
the  muscles  are  still  seen  to  move.  If,  however,  the  nerve 
be  kept  in  its  normal  physiological  connection  with  the 
cord,  it  loses  its  properties  m  the  inverse  ratio,  namely, 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centre.  If,  therefore,  the  crural 
nerve  of  a  frog  is  laid  bare,  and  contractions  are  no  longer 
produced  by  faradisation  of  the  nerve  near  the  muscles,  these 
latter  will  still  respond  if  the  nerve  be  faradised  near  the 
cord  ;  and  if  the  whole  nervous  trimk  has  lost  its  excitability, 

'  Comptes  rendus,  vol.  zzzi.  p.  633. 
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the  muscle  may  yet  be  miade  to  contract  by  faradisation  of 
the  anterior  root  of  the  nerve.     This  is  the  way  in  which 
the    nerves    lose    their   excitability   if  animals  die   from 
hemorrhage  or  from  woorara ;  and  the  two  different  modes 
of  death  of  the  nerves  may  be  demonstrated  in  one  and  the 
same  animal.     Bernard  has  shown  that  if  the  lumbar  nerves 
of  the  right  side  of  a  &og  be  divided,  and  the  animal  be 
afterwards   poisoned    by   woorara,    the    nerves    lose    their 
excitability  in  the  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery 
( Valli  and  Ritter'a  law)  on  the  right  side,  where  there  is 
no  longer  any  connection  between  the  nerves  and  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and  that  they  die  in  the  direction  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre  {Bernard's  law)  on  the  left  side,  where  that 
connection  is   still  kept  up.     The  terminal  branches  are 
therefore  the  first,  and  not  the  last,  which  are  destroyed 
by  woorara;  and  as,   in   spite  of  the   destruction  of  the 
properties  of  these  nervous  fibres,  the  muscles  nevertheless 
readily  respond  to  the  faradic  stimulus,,  the  existence  of 
inherent  muscular  irritability  is  indisputably  proved. 

Von  Bezold  *  found,  in  his  experiments  with  woorara^  that 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  caused  by  direct  excitation 
of  their  fibres,  after  removal  of  the  nervous  influence,  had  the 
same  character  as  the  contraetions  induced  in  muscles  which 
had  not  been  poisoned.  According  to  this  observer  woorara 
acts  on  the  intra-muscular  nerves  by  retarding  the  propa- 
gation and  transmission  of  the  stimulation  from  the  nerve  to 
the  muscle ;  this  retardation  increases  as  time  goes  on  ;  and 
at  last  merges  into  complete  annihilation  of  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  nerve.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  nerve- 
tnmks,  although  there  the  effect  is  not  so  rapidly  produced 
as  in  the  intra-muscular  nerves,  and  larger  doses  of  the 
poison  are  necessary  for  causing  this  effect.     The  maximum 

*  Untersuchungen  iiber   die  Einwirkung  des  Pfeilgiftes.      Keichert's  nod 
Da  Bois-Keymond't  Axchiv,  1860,  p.  168. 
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a  gradual  &11  takes  place.  If  the  intensity  of  stimulation 
is  augmented  beyond  that  degree  which  causes  the  maximum 
of  contraction,  the  heat  developed  is  not  greater  than 
before. 

Ziemssen  has  recently  investigated  this  subject  by  the 
most  delicate  thermo-electric  tests,  and  found  all  the 
results  which  were  previously  obtained  fully  corroborated. 

Leyden*  has  shown,  that  when  the  cord  of  dogs  is  fieuu- 
dised,  tetanic  contractions  of  the  muscles  take  place,  which 
increase  the  heat  of  the  blood  by  5*2^  C,  as  shown  by  the 
thermometer  in  the  rectum.  Billroth  and  Fick*  state  that, 
when  the  cord  is  faradised,  the  temperature  of  the  tetanised 
muscles  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature  of  the 
rectum,  which,  in  the  normal  state,  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
muscles ;  and  that  the  muscles  then  actually  become  hotter 
than  the  rectum  and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 

VI,— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE 
SENTIENT  NERVES. 

Sparks  taken  from  the  common  electrical  machine  while 
in  action,  produce  a  sharp  pungent  sensation  in  the  skin. 
The  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  the  body  causes  a  pe- 
culiar stunning  sensation,  known  as  the  electric  shock.  If  such 
a  shock  is  very  powerful,  it  may  destroy  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness altogether,  especially  if  directed  to  the  head  or 
neck  ;  but,  unless  the  electricity  is  of  very  high  tension,  it 
does  not  cause  a  diminution  of  sensibility.  Dr.  Richardson' 
foimd  that  if  shocks  of  slight  or  medium  power  from  the  jar 
were  sent  in  rapid  succession  through  the  fingers,  the  last 

'  Virchow's  Archir,  1S68,  voL  xzvi.  p.  538. 

'  Vierte\jahr88chrift   der   Datorforscfaenden  Gesellschaft  in   Zurich,  1863, 

p.  427. 
'  Medical  Times  and  Gaiette,  September  11,  1868. 
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was  felt  as  severely  as  the  first,  and  the  fingers  were  afterwards 
as  sensitive  to  the  prick  from  the  point  of  a  lancet  as  they 
had  been  before. 

The  continuous  current,  when  applied  to  a  sentient  nerve, 
causes  a  sensation  of  pricking  and  heat,  resembling  that 
produced  by  a  mustard  poultice,  not  only  at  its  commence- 
ment and  cessation,  but  the  whole  time  that  the  circuit 
remains  closed.  The  sensation  produced  by  a  gentle  current 
is  slight  and  not  unpleasant,  like  that  of  a  poultice  made  of 
meal  with  a  slight  addition  of  mustard  ;  but  a  strong  current 
gives  rise  to  a  severe  burning  pain.  The  sensations  produced 
differ  likewise  according  to  the  condition  of  the  electrodes 
used ;  if  these  be  dry,  the  feeling  of  heat  predominates  over 
that  of  pricking,  and  is  very  unpleasant  when  the  current  is 
strong ;  but  if  moistened  conductors  are  employed,  the  sen- 
sation is  not  so  unpleasant ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  morbid 
increase  of  excitability  in  a  nerve,  the  galvanic  sensation  is 
often  termed  *  pleasant '  or  '  delightful.'  As  a  rule,  the 
effect  on  the  sentient  nerves  increases  proportionately  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  current  is  made  to  act, 
since  the  latter  improves  the  conductivity  of  the  skin  and 
subjacent  tissues  (p.  222) ;  but  if  the  current  be  applied  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  viz.  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  the  sensations  of  pricking  and  heat  gradually  give 
way  to  a  feeling  of  numbness. 

Marianini^  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  influence  which 
the  direction  of  the  current,  applied  to  sentient  nerves,  has 
on  the  production  of  the  physiological  efiects ;  and  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sensation  was  strongest  on 
making  the  inverse  and  on  breaking  the  direct  current ; 
that  is,  just  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  when  the  motor 
nerves  are  galvanised ;  for  muscular  contractions  are  more 

'  '  H^moire  sur  la  secousse  qu'^prouvent  les  animaux,  ietc./  in  Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique.    Paris,  1829,  voL  xl.  p.  225. 
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easily  produced  on  making  the  direct  and  on  breaking  the 
inverse  current.  Therefore,  if  mixed  nerves  are  excited,  the 
phenomena  would  be  as  follows  : 


IMrBct  CufFBiit 

InTHrae  CnzreDt 

Kaking 

Breaking 

Making 

Breaking 

Contraction 

Sensation 

Sensation 

Contraction 

The  sensations  produced  by  fiiradisation  of  the  sentient 
nerves  vary  according  to  the  tension  of  the  electricity  used, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  shocks  succeed  each  other,  and 
the  condition  of  the  conductors  which  are  naed  for  the 
transmission  of  the  current.      If  the  electricity  be  of  low 
tension,  it  causes  a  slight  pricking  sensation ;  while  if  it  be 
of  high  tension,  intolerable  pain  is  produced*     A  rapidly* 
interrupted  volta-faradic  current  has  more  effect  on  the  sen- 
tient nerves  than  a  slowly  interrupted  one ;  because  sentient 
nerves  have  the  property  of  perceiving  the  effects  of  impres- 
sions some  time  after  these  have  been  made.    If  a  sentient 
nerve  in  its  normal  condition  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
single  and  slight  shock  from  an  induction  apparatus,  the 
sensation  caused  by  it  is  trifling ;  but  if  a  second   shock 
rapidly  succeed  the  flrst,  the   sensation  is  more  marked; 
because  the  nerve  is  no  longer  in  its  normal  physiological 
condition  when  it  receives  the  second  shock,  but  in  an  ex- 
cited state  ;  a  third  shock  has  more  effect  than  the  second, 
and  so  on.     If  the  velocity  of  the  intermittences  be  very 
great,  and  the  current  sent  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
tlirough  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  a  maximum  of  stimulation  is 
reached;    *ft®''  which  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve   is  di- 
minished, and  even  falls  below  its  normal  standard. 

£l3cirical  anceathesia.—The  question    whether   surgical 
n»««thesia  might  be  caused  by  electricity  has,  at   various 
occupied  the  professional  mind.     It  has  been  alleged 
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that  teeth  might  be  extracted  without  pain  by  the  aid  of 
galyanism,  and  that,  in  great  surgical  operations,  electricity 
might  be  substituted  for  chloroform.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  no  form  of  electricity  can  be  used  as  a  direct 
ansesthetic ;  and  that  when  surgical  operations  are  performed 
with  the  aid  of  electricity,  the  patient  feels  not  only  the 
pain  of  the  operation,  but  also  in  addition  to  at  the  electric 
shock. 

Dr.  Bichardson^s  researches  on  voltaic  narcotism  will  be 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  but  I  may  say  at  once 
that  electricity  has  no  share  in  the  production  of  that  form 
of  ansesthesia. 

Although,  therefore,  electricity  is  no  anaesthetic  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  yet  a  considerable  reduction  of 
sensibility  in  a  nerve  may  be  accomplished  by  it.  If  a 
rapidly-interrupted  faradic  current  of  medium  intensity  be 
sent  through  the  trunk  of  a  nerve — ^say  the  ulnar,  or  the 
sciatic— by  placing  a  moistened  conductor  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  to  a  point  of  the  skin  where  the  trunk  of  such  a 
nerve  is  accessible,  and  another  moistened  director  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  to  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve, 
and  the  action  of  the  current  be  kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more,  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  this  proceeding 
becomes  much  less  after  a  time  than  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment,  and  a  feeling  of  numbness  is  produced  in 
the  limb.  The  tension  of  the  current  may  then  be  gradually 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  without  causing  any 
inconvenience  to  the  person  experimented  upon ;  while  such 
electric  power  would  at  first  have  been  unendurable.  If  the 
tension  of  the  current  be  then  again  diminished,  the  person 
experimented  upon  appears  to  be  quite  insensible  to  shocks 
which  had  perhaps  caused  him  much  inconvenience  pre- 
viously. 

Independently  of  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  negative 
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pole  of  a  constant  battery  and  of  induction  machines  has  a 
stronger  effect  on  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin  than  the 
positive  pole.  This  circumstance  may  enable  us  to  tell  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  an  electrical  apparatus,  provided 
that  certain  precautions  be  taken.  It  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place^  that  similar  or  nearly  similar  parts  of  the  skin 
should  be  acted  upon  ;  since  the  epidermis  is  not  of  the 
same  thickness  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  electricity  is  less 
strongly  felt  where  the  epidermis  offers  much  resistance  to  its 
passage  ;  moreover,  the  distribution  of  sentient  nerves  is  iiot 
equal  in  all  parts  of  the  skin,  and  electricity  is  always  felt 
more  on  parts  which  are  richly  endowed  with  nervous  fibres, 
such  as  the  face,  than  on  parts  which  possess .  less  abimdant 
ramifications.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  size  and  condition 
(moist  or  dry)  of  the  conductors  should  be  equal,  since  a  cur- 
rent of  the  same  power  possesses  more  density  if  conveyed  by 
a  small  electrode,  than  if  transmitted  by  a  conductor  with 
large  surface ;  and  a  moistened  director  will  act  less  on  the 
skin  and  more  on  the  muscles,  while  a  dry  conductor  will  act 
more  on  the  skin  and  less  on  the  muscles.  If,  however,  the 
precautions  just  described  be  taken,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  negative  from  the  positive  pole,  by  the  stronger 
sensation  caused  by  the  former.  It  frequently  happens  that 
no  sensation  at  all  is  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
positive  pole,  and  the  negative  pole  is  the  only  one  that  is 
felt.  I  have  verified  this  fBLCt  on  many  patients,  who  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  current,  after  they  had 
been  informed  that  the  strongest  sensation  is  produced  at 
the  negative  pole. 

The  difference  alluded  to  is  especially  remarkable  if  the 
feet  of  the  patient  are  immersed  in  two  basins  filled  with 
water  and  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  apparatus ;  in 
this  instance  the  sensation  is  always  stronger  in  that  limb 
which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  cathode.      If  the  hands 
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are  plunged  into  the  basins,  the  effect  is  not  quite  so  evident, 
as  the  epidermis  of  the  right  hand  is  generally  thicker  than 
that  of  the  left,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  use  habitually 
made  of  the  right  liand.  If  therefore  the  cathode  be  acting 
on  the  left  hand,  the  sensation  is  stronger  in  the  left  than  in 
the  right  hand  ;  but  if  the  cathode  be  directed  to  the  right, 
the  sensations  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  hands,  as  the  more 
powerful  stimulus  conveyed  to  the  right  hand  is  compensated 
by  the  greater  resistance  offered  by  its  epidermis  to  the 
passage  of  the  current. 

There  are  sentient  nerves  not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in 
the  muscular  tissue ;  and  by  faradising  or  galvanising  the 
latter,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  produced,  which  varies  in 
strength  according  to  the  power  of  the  current  that  is  used. 
Duchenne  has  called  this  kind  of  sensibility  ^electro- 
muscular  sensibility.'  Hemak  has  denied  that  there  is  any 
such  kind  of  sensibility ;  and  Duchenne  has  certainly  in 
some  instances  confoimded  it  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
periosteum  and  perichondrium ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  electro-muscular  contraction  is  accompanied  by  a 
special  sensation,  which  exists  independently  of,  and  is  quite 
different  from,  electro-cutaneous  sensation. 
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NERVES. 

Inhibitory  nerves  are  those  which,  when  irritated  by 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical  stimulants,  arrest  or 
inhibit  the  movements  which  are  caused  by  stimulation  of 
the  motor  nerves.  Some  physiologists  being  still  inclined 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  inhibitory  nerves,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  existence  of  this  particular  set 
of  nerves  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  following  facts : — In 
woorarised  animals,  in  which  the  motor  nerve-fibres    have 
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become  completely  paralysed,  inhibitory  effects  may  still  be 
produced ;  while  in  atropised  animals  no  inhibitory  effects 
can  be  produced,  although  the  motor  and  other  nerves  lie- 
main  in  their  normal  condition. 

These  nerves  appear  to  have  no  specific  histological 
qualities  which  distinguish  them  from  other  nerves ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  the  impulses  which  put  them  into  action 
are  specific ;  but  their  peculiar  function  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  their  peripheral  termination. 

Prof.  Weber,  who   was  the  first  to  describe  phenomena 
of  inhibition,  has  also  shown  that  inhibitory  nerve-fibres  do 
not  go  directly  to  the  muscles,  the  action  of  which  they 
inhibit,  but  that  they  enter  into  controUi/ng  ceritres  or  m- 
hibitory  ganglia^  which  rule  the  action  of  the  muscles.     We 
know  now  that  in  no  case  inhibitory  nerve-fibres  proceed 
directly  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  organs  which  they 
control,  but  that  the  influence  of  inhibition  takes  place 
indirectly,  by  the  inhibitory  nerves  altering  the  energy  of 
the  motor  ganglia.     This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  that 
inhibition  is  generally  exercised,  not  upon  individual  muscles, 
but  upon  sets  of  muscles.     The  centres  for  these  sets  of 
muscles  are  distributed,  in  the  shape  of  crowds  of  nerve-cells, 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  the  peripheral  nerves. 
1    Inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart :  the  pneumogaatric. — 
Prof.  Weber,  of  Leipzig,  has  discovered  that  irritation  of 
one  or  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  or  of  their  centre,  which 
is  the  medulla  oblongata,  may  diminish  or  altogether  arrest 
the  heart's  action.      It  had  long  been  known  that  liga- 
ture or  section  of  the  same  nerve  accelerated  the  pulse ; 
and  the  two  kinds  of  experiments  therefore  appear  to  sup- 
plement and   corroborate   one    another.      Prof.  Budge,  of 
Greifswald,  noticed  the  inhibitory  effect  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve  on  the  heart's  action  about  the  same  time  as, 
and  independently  of^  Weber;  and  this  subject  has  since 
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then  been  the  fiEtvourite  study  of  experimental  physiologists, 
amongst  whom  Claude  Bernard  stands  facUe  princqps.  The 
latter  observer  has  found  that  when  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  are  electrically  irritated  without  having  been 
previously  divided,  the  action  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested,  and  the  eyes 
protrude;  from  which  it  appears  that  these  nerves  have 
at  the  same  time  a  centripetal  and  a  centrifugal  action; 
and  that  after  section  of  the  nerves,  faradisation  of  their 
central  and  peripheral  ends  produces  altogether  different 
effects. 

Faradisation  of  the  central  ends  causes  the  pupils  to  dilate 
and  the  eyes  to  protrude ;  on  discontinuing  the  irritation, 
the  eyes  are  drawn  back  into  the  orbs,  and  the  pupils  are 
contracted.  The  same  proceeding  has  no  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  if  the  current  be  gentle  the  respiratory 
movements  also  continue  undisturbed ;  but  if  a  strong  current 
be  used,  the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested  during  in- 
spiration, the  blood  in  the  carotid  arteries  becomes  black,  and 
a  passive  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
produced ;  the  tongue  appears  brownish-black,  &om  momen- 
tary asphyxia,  but  the  arteries  continue  to  beat.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  current  ceases  to  act,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments reconmience,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other  is  then  greater  than  it  was  before  the  experiment. 
Faradisation  of  the  central  ends  of  the  vagi  likewise  causes 
sugar  to  appear  in  the  blood,  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  and 
the  bile,  while  the  secretion  of  urine  is  arrested,  and  a  flow 
of  saliva  observed ;  this  latter  being  more  viscid  than  that 
which  is  secreted  on  faradising  the  lingual  nerve  and  the 
chorda  tympani. 

Faradisation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  vagi  does  not 
stop  the  respiratory  movements,  but  arrests  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  generally  causes  vomiting. 
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That  faradisation  of  the  entire  vagus  and  of  its  central 
end  should  produce  diabetes,  while  a  similar  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  should  have  no  such  effect,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Cyon,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
proceeding  increases  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  nerve  on  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  liver.  A  powerful  current  produces 
complete  paralysis  of  these  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  thus 
causes  diabetes.  When  the  pneumogastric  is  divided,  we 
have  the  opposite  condition,  viz.  unrestrained  action  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  diminished  production  of  sugar.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  conclude  from  these  observations 
that  the  beneficial  effect  of  opium  in  diabetes  is  owing  to  its 
lessening  the  excitability  of  the  pneumogastric. 

Arloing  and  Tripier  ^  have  shown  that  there  is  a  decided 
difference  between  the  right  and  left  ner\'e,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  acts  more  energetically  on  the  he<irt  than  the  left, 
while  the  left  modifies  the  respiratory  movements  more 
profoundly  than  the  right.  They  say  that  the  heart's  action 
is  more  completely  arrested  by  faradisation  of  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  vagus  than  by  irritation  of  the  imdivided  nerve. 
Faradisation  of  the  peripheral  end  arrests  the  heart's  action 
during  diastole,  while  irritation  of  the  central  end  tends  to 
to  inhibit  it  during  systole. 

All  the  experiments  hitherto  described  have  been  made 
with  the  induced  current;  but  Prof.  Bonders*  has  lately 
made  some  important  researches  on  the  same  subject  with 
the  aid  of  the  constant  current,  and  found  that  Pfliiger's  law 
obtains  for  this  nerve  as  well  as  for  the  motor  nerves ;  viz. 
that  the  establishment  of  catelectrotonus  propagates  in  the 
nerve  a  stronger  action  than  the  disappearance  of  anelectro- 
tonus.     In  these  experiments  he  used  a  current  of  four  cells 


'  Brown-S^uard's  Archives  de  Phjsiologie,  mars  1873,  p.  17''(. 

-  Archives  ntolandaises  des  scienoeB  ezactes  et  naturelles,  tome  vi.  p.  32S. 
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of  Grove's  battery,  with  iinpolarisable  electrodes ;  and 
registered  on  a  revolving  cylinder  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
by  the  application  of  Konig's  stethoscope  to  the  exterior  of 
the  cardiac  region  of  rabbits  previously  shaved.  Closing 
and  opening  of  the  circuit  was  produced  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  velocity  by  means  of  a  chronoscope, 
with  a  tuning-fork  making  fifteen  vibrations  in  the  second. 
A  descending  movement  of  the  platinum  points  dipped 
into  mercury,  so  as  to  close  the  circuit,  was  made  in  0*0104 
of  a  second  ;  and  the  ascending  movement,  which  opened  the 
circuit,  was  made  in  0*0092  of  a  second. 

The  theory  that  the  pneumogastric  is  an  inhibitory  nerve, 
has  been  combated  by  Schiff  and  Moleschott,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  pneumogastric  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  heart,  but  that  its  energy  is  easily  exhausted, 
even  if  it  be  only  slightly  irritated.  Their  reasoning  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  imable  to  shake  Weber's  theory  of  inhi- 
bition, which  is,  amongst  others,  most  strongly  supported  by 
Goltz's  experiment,  in  which  the  frog's  heart  is  caused  to  stand 
still  during  diastole  by  knocking  the  abdomen  or  the  bowels 
of  the  animal  with  a  spatula.  The  way  in  which  the  heart 
is  reached  in  the  experiment  is  as  follows : — The  stimulus 
conveyed  by  the  blow  reaches  at  first  the  sentient  nerves  of 
the  abdomen  ;  these  carry  the  impressions  to  the  spinal  cord, 
from  whence  it  travels  upwards  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  origin  of  the  vagus  is  now  reached,  and  from  these  the 
heart's  action  is  arrested.  That  such  is  really  the  case  is 
shown  by  altering  the  conditions  of 'the  experiment.  If  the 
pneumogastric  has  been  previously  divided  on  both  sides 
the  abdomen  may  be  knocked  many  times,  yet  no  action  on 
the  heart  is  perceptible.  Sudden  death,  after  a  blow  or  kick 
on  the  abdomen,  or  after  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  may 
be  explained  by  the  results  of  this  experiment. 

2.  Inhibitory  nerves  of  respiration :  the  superior  laryn- 
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ffeal  nenx^ — ProlL  RnnpiithaV  of  BffTtny  cniwwJBTg  tibst  the 
superior  bujngeal  nerre^  wiiieiL  »  gc^^BL  off  finxn.  the 
lower  end  o€  the  gm^ioiL  of  the  paeiniifligvfltEie,  ium 
inhibitory  eBecU  ixpoa  the  fKaphnigniy  sad  izzesta  in^i- 
ratioiu  He  Ibnad  that,  bf  diTuizii;  the  jaiz  of  oores  and 
then  fiuadiiing  their  eestzal  ends,  movementB  of  degintEtioii 
occorred,  and  the  ftiaptiTagm  stood  stEIL  A  rerr  gentle 
current  cnlj  ^adaaAed  the  respizatorr  sKyvaneats ;  hot  on 
increaang  the  fioadie  popper,  the  glottis  ma  dosed,  reqpiia- 
tion  arretted,  and  the  dia|khzagin  relaxed.  Bra  mazinram 
of  ffjmew  the  exfinaofj  mooeles  were  contzaeted.  Jost  as 
fiuadiiation  fA  the  jfoteean^^fpetiic  arrests  the  heazfs  action, 
fiuadiiatu»  of  the  Miperior  laryngeal  arrests  respiration. 
The  flune  intfnenee  therefore,  which  detcnaiines  moTements 
of  deglutition,  proteeta  the  air^paawiges  firom  the  entrance 
of  (veign  bodiee,  by  arresting  temporarily  the  act  of  respi- 

All  SHbueqiient  obserren  hare  corroborated  the  accuracy 
of  Kosenthal'i  experiments,  but  Goltz  and  Schiff  hare  given 
a  different  explanation  of  the  same.  They  say  that  the 
SQperior  laryngeal  may  bare  an  inhibitory  effect,  but  does 
Tifpt  contain  special  inhibitory  fibres;  that  feradisation  of 
otber  sentient  nerves  will  arrest  respiration,  and  that  such 
cessation  of  breathing  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena 
observed  in  animals  during  vivisections.  The  subject  appears 
to  require  further  elucidation. 

3.  Inhibitory  nerves  of  the  bloodrifeseels :  the  depressor 
n^Tve* — Ludwig  and  Cyon  have  discovered  that  a  small  nerve 
which  arises  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  possesses  ^e 
property  of  dilating  the  blood-vessels  and  of  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  This  nerve  runs  along  the  carotid 
artery  close  by,  but  quite  distinct  from,  the  sympathetic, 

'  Die  AthembewegmigeD  and  ihre  Besehniigen  ram  Nesmf  Ttgru.    Berlin, 
63. 
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and  ends  by  uniting  with  branches  of  the  ganglion  stellatum, 
and  formiiig  a  plexus  between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 
artery.  If  this  nerve  be  divided  and  its  peripheral  end 
fiuradised,  no  result  is  seen ;  but  on  faradising  its  central 
end,  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vessels  appears  to  diminish, 
not  only  in  the  carotids,  but  in  remote  branches  of  the 
aorta,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  being  at  the  same  time 
retarded.  If  the  experiment  be  continued  for  some  time, 
the  heart  gradually  resumes  its  previous  action,  showing 
that  the  effect  on  the  heart  and  on  the  blood-vessels  is  not 
the  same.  The  depressor  nerve  does  not  act  by  diminishing 
the  force  of  the  heart's  action  ;  for  if  the  pneumogastric  be 
divided,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  sympathetic  in  the 
dorsal  region  be  removed,  together  with  the  ganglion 
stellatum  and  all  its  branches,  faradisation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  depressor  nerve  still  continues  to  cause  a 
diminution  of  pressure  in  the  blood-vessels.  The  depressor 
nerve  diminishes  the  pressure  of  blood  by  affecting  certain 
nervous  centres  for  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels, 
which  are  situated  in  the  brain. 

4.  Inhibitory  nerves  of  the  intesti/aea:  the  splanchnic 
nerves. — In  1856  Pfliiger^  discovered  that  the  splanchnic 
nerves  have  an  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  movements  of 
the  intestines.  Faradisation  of  these  nerves,  which  take 
their  rise  &om  the  six  lower  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, causes  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  small  intestines 
to  be  arrested.  Prof.  Lister,*who  has  experimented  upon  the 
same  subject,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  inhibiting 
influence  is  only  produced  if  a  strong  current  be  applied 
to  the  splanchnic  nerves ;  but  that  there  is  an  increase,  of 


*  Ueber  das  HemmuDgB-Nervensystem  fur  die  peristaltischen  Bewegungen 
der  G^djirme.    Berlin,  1866. 

'  Preliminary  account,  &&,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  i.  No. 
82. 
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become  completely  paralysed,  inhibitory  effects  may  still  be 
produced ;  while  in  atropised  animals  no  inhibitory  effects 
can  be  produced,  although  the  motor  and  other  nerves  lie- 
main  in  their  normal  condition. 

These  nerves  appear  to  have  no  specific  histological 
qualities  which  distinguish  them  &om  other  nerves ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  the  impulses  which  put  them  into  action 
are  specific ;  but  their  peculiar  function  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  their  peripheral  termination. 

Prof.  Weber,  who   was  the  first  to  describe  phenomena 
of  inhibition,  has  also  shown  that  inhibitory  nerve-fibres  do 
not  go  directly  to  the  muscles,  the  action  of  which  they 
inhibit,  but  that  they  enter  into  controUmg  centres  or  in- 
hibitory gcmglia,  which  rule  the  action  of  the  muscles.    We 
know  now  that  in  no  case  inhibitory  nerve-fibres  proceed 
directly  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  organs  which  they 
control,  but  that  the  influence  of  inhibition  takes  place 
indirectly,  by  the  inhibitory  nerves  altering  the  energy  of 
the  motor  ganglia.    This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  that 
inhibition  is  generally  exercised,  not  upon  individual  muscles, 
but  upon  sets  of  muscles.    The  centres  for  these  sets  of 
muscles  are  distributed,  in  the  shape  of  crowds  of  nerve-cells, 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  the  peripheral  nerves. 
1    Inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart :  the  pneumogastric. — 
Prof.  Weber,  of  Leipzig,  has  discovered  that  irritation  of 
one  or  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  or  of  their  centre,  which 
is  the  medulla  oblongata,  may  diminish  or  altogether  arrest 
the  heart's  action.      It  had  long  been  known  that  liga- 
ture or  section  of  the  same  nerve  accelerated  the  pulse ; 
and  the  two  kinds  of  experiments  therefore  appear  to  sup- 
plement and   corroborate   one    another.      Prof.  Budge,  of 
Crreifswald,  noticed  the  inhibitory  effect  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve  on  the  heart's  action  about  the  same  time  as, 
and  independently  of^  Weber;  and  this  subject  has  since 
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then  been  the  SEtvourite  study  of  experimental  physiologists, 
amongst  whom  Claude  Bernard  stands  fajcAis  princqpa.  The 
latter  observer  has  found  that  when  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  are  electrically  irritated  without  having  been 
previously  divided,  the  action  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested,  and  the  eyes 
protrude;  from  which  it  appears  that  these  nerves  have 
at  the  same  time  a  centripetal  and  a  centrifugal  action; 
and  that  after  section  of  the  nerves,  faradisation  of  their 
central  and  peripheral  ends  produces  altogether  different 
effects. 

Faradisation  of  the  central  ends  causes  the  pupils  to  dilate 
and  the  eyes  to  protrude ;  on  discontinuing  the  irritation, 
the  eyes  are  drawn  back  into  the  orbs,  and  the  pupils  are 
contracted.  The  same  proceeding  has  no  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  if  the  current  be  gentle  the  respiratory 
movements  also  continue  imdisturbed ;  but  if  a  strong  current 
be  used,  the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested  during  in- 
spiration, the  blood  in  the  carotid  arteries  becomes  black,  and 
a  passive  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
produced ;  the  tongue  appears  brownish-black,  &om  momen- 
tary asphyxia,  but  the  arteries  continue  to  beat.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  current  ceases  to  act,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments reconmience,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other  is  then  greater  than  it  was  before  the  experiment. 
Faradisation  of  the  central  ends  of  the  vagi  likewise  causes 
sugar  to  appear  in  the  blood,  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  and 
the  bile,  while  the  secretion  of  urine  is  arrested,  and  a  flow 
of  saliva  observed ;  this  latter  being  more  viscid  than  that 
which  is  secreted  on  faradising  the  lingual  nerve  and  the 
chorda  tympani. 

Faradisation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  vagi  does  not 
stop  the  respiratory  movements,  but  arrests  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  generally  causes  vomiting. 
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*  The  following  experiment  is  described  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Uses  and  Effects  of  Chloroform,  in- 
stituted by  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.^  In 
this  experiment  I  administered  the  faradic  current : — 

^  A  large  dog  was  made  to  inhale  the  mixture  a  (alcohol 
1  part,  chloroform  2  parts,  ether  3  parts)  by  means  of  a 
towel.  He  became  insensible  at  2  min.  15  sec.  The  heart 
stopped  at  10  min.  55  sec.  Gralvanism  [faradism]  was 
applied,  the  one  pole  to  the  needle  in  the  heart,  the  other 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  the  current  being 
slight  in  force  and  interrupted.  At  11  min.  voluntary 
efforts  at  respiration  commenced.  These  movements  of 
respiration  continued  regularly  till  11  min., 50  sec,  when 
they  ceased.  During  this  period  no  galvanism  was  applied. 
The  needle  did  not  indicate  any  movement  of  the  heart. 
Galvanism  was  then  again  employed,  and  at  13  min.  50  sec. 
the  animal  again  conmienced  to  breathe,  and  some  move* 
ment  of  the  heart  was  observed.  At  15  min.  30  sec  the 
respiration  was  regular,  the  heart  beating  140  per  minute. 
The  galvanism  was  gradually  discontinued.  At  1 8  min.  the 
animal  was  breathing  regularly.  At  20  min.  the  cornea 
became  sensible,  and  the  animal  recovered.' 

Dr.  Steiner,'  of  Vienna,  has  made  some  experiments  in 
animals  whose  hearts  had  ceased  to  beat.  He  put  the  cathode 
on  the  prepuce  or  the  vagina,  and  connected  the  anode  with 
the  needle  in  the  heart ;  in  other  cases  the  negative  electrode 
was  put  to  the  seventh  insercostal  space,  the  skin  having 
first  been  injured  to  allow  the  transmission  of  the  current. 
In  six  cases  he  succeeded  in  resuscitating  the  animals ;  in  ten 
he  was  imsuccessful ;  but  seven  experiments  with  artificial 
respiration  failed  likewise. 

'  Medioo-Chirnrgical  Trtmsactions.    London,  1864. 
'  Azchi?  fiir  Chimrgie,  yoL  xii.  1871*  p.  741. 
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DL— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE  CONTRACTILE . 

FIBRE-CELLS. 

All  forms  of  electricity  have  a  marked  action  upon  the  mus- 
cular fibre-cells,  but  more  especially  so  the  induced  current. 

If  an  electric  shock  be  applied  to  a  voluntary  muscle,  it 
contracts,  and  then  as  qmckly  relaxes ;  while  the  movements 
induced  by  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  contractile 
fibre-cells  do  not  occur  simultaneously  with  it^  but  only  some 
time  afterwards.  The  only  exception  from  this  rule  is  made 
by  the  iris,  which  resembles  in  this  respect  the  voluntary 
muscles.  The  motion  once  excited  in  the  fibre-cells  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  current, 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  parts  to  which  the  electricity  has 
been  directly  applied,  as  is  the  case  with  the  volimtary 
muscles,  but  is  propagated  to  other  portions  of  the  same 
tract.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by^Helmholtz  and 
Fick,  that  both  the  striped  and  unstriped  fibres  pass 
actually  through  the  same  periods  of  contraction  ;  and  that 
there  is  only  a  difference  as  regards  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  latter  succeed  each  other. 

The  continuous  current  causes  contractions  on  closing  the 
circuit,  and  while  it  remains  closed.      The  power  of  the 
current  employed,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  its 
action  is  kept  up,  determine  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  movements. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  contractions  always  take 
place  in  an  order  which  corresponds  to  the  physiological 
purpose ;  since  by  faradisation  or  galvanisation  of  the  in- 
testines, we  can  only  cause  peristaltic,  but  no  anti-peristaltic 
contractions  ;  if  the  uretheres  are  acted  upon,  the  contraction 
proceeds  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  but  never  in  the 
opposite  direction,  whatever  may  be  the  intensity  and  the 
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direction  of  the  current,  and  whatever  may  be  the  portion  of 
the  tract  to  which  the  electrodes  have  been  applied. 

The  effects  of  electricity  on  the  unstriped  fibres  have 
been  investigated  in  living  and  dead  animals,  and  in  bodies 
of  criminals  after  execution.  Besearches  of  the  latter  kind 
were  chiefly  undertaken  by  M.  Nysten,^  during  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  accompanied  the  first  French  Sevolution ; 
and  more  recently  by  Henle,  Eolliker,  Gerlach,  Harless, 
Onimus,  and  others.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other ;  which  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  some  have  employed  the  continous, 
and  others  the  induced,  current ;  and  that  those  who  have  em- 
ployed the  continuous  current  have,  in  some  instances,  made 
use  of  very  feeble  batteries. 

The  Iris. 

Faradisation  of  the  iris  causes  a  rapid  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  pupil,  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases  to 
act.  According  as  the  radiating  or  circular  fibres  of  the  iris 
are  affected,  dilatation  or  constriction  of  the  pupil  ensues. 
The  circular  fibres  are  stimulated,  and  the  pupil  is  constricted, 
if  one  electrode  is  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and 
the  other  to  any  point  of  the  head  or  face ;  or  if  one  metal 
of  a  galvanic  pair  is  placed  in  the  nose  and  the  other  on  the 
tongue.  For  the  success  of  the  latter  experiment  it  is, 
however,  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  in  a  room  where 
only  so  much  external  light  is  admitted  as  is  sufficient  for 
discerning  the  size  of  the  pupil.  It  is  then  easy  to  observe 
that  the  pupil  contracts  each  time  the  metals  are  brought 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

The  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris  are  stimulated,  and  the 

*  NouTelles  ezp^rienoes  galvaniquM  faitee  ear  les  organes  moficulaireB  de 
rbomme  et  dee  animaux  4  sang  rouge.    Parisi  an  XL  (1803). 
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pupil  becomes  dilated  if  the  galvanic  or  faradic  current  is 
directed  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  or  to  the  sclerotica.  On 
applying  the  electrodes  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea,  the  pupil  assumes  the  shape  of  a  lying  oval ;  and 
when  they  are  placed  to  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  cornea, 
the  pupil  takes  the  form  of  a  standing  oval. 


Intestines. 

The  fibre-cells  of  the  intestines  respond  readily  to  the 
galvanic  and  faradic  stimulus.  Aldini  observed  that  when  a 
zinc  plate  was  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  a  piece  of 
silver  into  the  rectum,  of  a  recently-killed  bullock,  and  both 
metals  were  connected  by  means  of  a  wire,  the  abdominal 
muscles  of  the  animal  were  convulsed  and  the  fseces 
discharged.  This  experiment  was  repeated  by  M.  Achard,  of 
Berlin,  on  himself,  who  experienced,  almost  immediately 
after  the  circuit  had  been  established,  pain  in  the  pelvis, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  bowels  were  voided  of  their  con- 
tents. 

By  applying  electricity  to  the  salivary  glands  directly,  no 
apparent  efiect  is  produced;  but  Professor  Ludwig^  has 
shown  that  faradisation  of  the  lingual  and  auriculo- temporal 
nerves,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  the  posterior  parotideal 
branches  of  the  portio  dura,  causes  an  abundant  flow  of 
saliva.  These  nerves  are  therefore  secretory  nerves.  Claude 
Bernard^  states  that  faradisation  of  the  nerves  just  named 
dilates  the  blood-vessels  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  that  this 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  is  due  to  a  greater  attraction  of 
arterial  blood  developed  in  the  tissues  ;  while  faradisation  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  arrests  salivary  secretion.   The  amount 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  MenBchen.     Heidelberg,  1853.    Vol.  ii. 
p.  69. 

*  Journal  de  la  Phybiologie  de  rHomme.    Paris,  Oct  1858|  p.  649. 
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of  saliva  which  may  be  collected  in  a  very  short  time  from 
the  salivary  glands,  if  the  nerves  above  named  are  &radised| 
by  far  surpasses  the  volume  of  the  glands  themselves,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  saliva  is  simply  squeeased  out 
of  the  gland ;  but  it  is  secreted  in  the  gland  at  the  very 
moment  when  fiuradism  acts  on  the  secretory  nerves.  The 
excretion  of  the  saliva  is*  effected  by  the  same  forces  which 
attract  the  blood  to  the  glands,  and  not  by  the  tissue  of  the 
glands,  since  the  elementary  substance  of  the  glands  has  no 
inherent  contractile  power.  Bernard  is  inclined  to  assume 
that  the  capillaries  possess  two  properties,  one  of  contraction 
and  the  other  of  dilatation ;  and  that  either  of  these  proper- 
ties is  put  into  play  by  a  peculiar  set  of  nerves. 

Faradisation  of  the  (BsaphaguB  in  man  causes  contraction  of 
its  longitudinal  as  well  as  of  its  circular  fibres ;  and  if  the 
action  of  the  current  be  kept  up  for  a  certain  time,  the  contrac- 
tion is  no  longer  liiqited  to  the  part  directly  operated  upon,  but 
proceeds  downwards  towards  the  stomach.  In  man  and  most 
of  the  mammalia,  the  oesophagus  is  composed  of  both  striped 
and  imstriped  fibres,  so  that  the  aspect  of  its  faradic  contrac- 
tion resembles  neither  that  of  voluntary  muscles  nor  that  of 
fibre-cells.  In  birds  the  oesophagus  consists  exclusively  of 
unstriped  fibres ;  the  faradic  motion  in  the  oesophagus  of  birds 
therefore  commences  slowly  and  continues  for  some  time 
after  the  cessation  of  the  current.  In  the  rodentia  or 
gnawers  the  oesophagus  consists  of  striped  fibres  only,  and  in 
them  faradisation  produces  a  rapid  contraction,  which  ceases 
immediately  with  the  cessation  of  the  current. 

The  8ft(ymach  responds  to  the  electric  stimulus  by  a 
shortening  of  both  its  longitudial  and  transverse  diameter, 
the  direction  of  the  movement  being  always  from  the  cardia 
to  the  pylorus. 

The  small  intestines  are  particularly  excitable  to  faradisa- 
tion and  galvanisation.      On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity 
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of  recently-killed  animals,  powerful  contractions  of  the 
intestines  are  observed,  owing  to  the  contact  of  these  tissues 
with  the  atmosphere.  After  a  time  these  contractions  cease 
and  if  the  faradic  current  is  then  caused  to  act  upon  the 
small  intestines,  they  again  contract  strongly,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  are  propelled  towards  the  rectum.  On 
placing  the  electrodes  very  near  to  each  other  at  any  point 
of  the  intestines,  and  shortly  afterwards  rapidly  removing 
them,  the  canal  becomes  constricted  in  that  portion  to 
which  the  electrodes  have  been  directed.  This  constriction 
reaches  its  maximum  a  short  time  after  the  electrodes  have 
been  removed,  and  then  slowly  disappears.  It  generally 
extends  a  little  above  and  below  the  point  where  the  elec- 
trodes have  been  placed,  and  is  most  striking  in  the 
duodenum,  but  not  very  marked  in  the  coecum.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  increased  secretion  of  intestinal  mucus. 
The  colon  and  rectum  respond  to  the  electric  stimulus, 
although  not  so  readily  as  the  small  intestines.  The 
contractions  of  the  intestines  may  be  studied  during  life  in 
patients  affected  with  hernia. 

If  the  gaU-bladder  be  acted  upon  by  electricity,  it  is  seen 
to  contract  and  to  void  the  bile  into  the  duodenum.  On 
placing  the  electrodes  very  near  to  each  other,  a  constriction 
is  produced  in  that  organ  which  may  be  so  strong  as  to 
divide  it  in  two  distinct  parts  which  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other. 

The  spleen  of  most  mammalia  contracts  fairly  well  imder 
the  influence  of  faradisation ;  but  concerning  the  con- 
tractility of  the  human  spleen  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Kolliker,  Dittrich,  and  Gerlach^  deny  its  con- 
tractility; while  Wagner,*  Harless,'   and   Claude   Bernard 

*  Prager  Viertoljahrsschrift,  1861.     Vol.  viii.  p.  66. 

*  Jena'sche  Annalen,  1849.    Heft  1. 
'  Augsburger  allg.  Zeitung,  1860. 
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affinn  it.  This  discrepancy  is  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  KoUiker  used  a  feeble  continuous  current, 
while  Wagner  and  Bernard  employed  a  powerful  induction 
apparatus. 

Chvostek  ^  states  that  by  faradisation  of  the  skin  over  the 
spleen  he  has  succeeded  in  considerably  reducing  tumours  of 
the  spleen  arising  from  ague.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  how- 
ever, not  act  directly  upon  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  but  by 
reflex  action  from  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin  on  the 
splenic  branches  of  the  coeliac  plexus.  Mosler^  and  Landois 
have  shown  that  after  section  of  the  nerves  of  tlie  spleen  in 
dogs,  the  organ  swells  up  to  such  a  bulk  that  the  abdominal 
incision  had  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  return  the  spleen 
into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  uretheres  respond  readily  to  both  kinds  of  current ; 
they  are  at  the  same  time  shortened  and  constricted,  and 
the  contractions  proceed  in  the  direction  from  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder.  These  contractions  continue  long  after  the 
application  of  galvanism  or  faradism  has  ceased. 

The  bladder  contracts  vigorously  when  its  muscular  fibres 
are  directly  faradised  ;  and  it  may  also  be  caused  to  contract 
by  faradisation  of  certain  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Professor  Budge  has  made  some  experiments  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  nervous  influence  is  carried  to  the 
bladder ;  and  found  that  by  faradising  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, the  corpora  striata,  and  thalami  optici,  no  effect  was 
produced  on  that  viscus;  nor  did  any  action  become 
perceptible  when  the  cerebellum  was  faradised.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  pedunculus  cerebri  and  the  restiform  bodies 
were  touched  by  the  electrodes,  the  bladder  was  seen  to 
contract,  and  urine  was  voided.     Thus  it  was  made  evident 

»  Wiener  Mwlic.  Presse,  No.  7,  1870. 
'  Mosler,  Die  Leukamie,  p.  131. 
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that  nervous  fibres  exist  at  a  certain  point  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  have  a  special  rela- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  bladder. 

Budge  has  likewise  endeavoured  to  determine  the  course 
which  these  fibres  take  in  order  to  reach  the  viscus,  and 
which  might  lead  either  through  the  pneumogastric,  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  or  the  spinal  cord.  Both  the  pneumo- 
gastric and  sympathetic  were  divided  without  altering  the 
phenomena  previously  observed;  but,  after  section  of  the 
cord,  faradisation  of  the  parts  just  mentioned  proved 
ineffectual.  Further  experiments  showed  that  these  motor 
fibres  of  the  bladder  proceed  from  the  pedunculus  and  the 
restiform  bodies  through  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  to 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and 
that  their  function  may  be  excited  both  by  cerebral  influence 
and  by  reflex  action,  the  latter  through  the  intermediate 
agency  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

Besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  there  is  another  nervous 
centre  for  the  bladder  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  lumbar 
cord,  faradisation  of  which  causes  well-marked  movements 
of  the  viscus,  and  the  excitability  of  which,  after  .  death, 
persists  longer  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  cord  in 
relation  to  the  bladder.  Motor  nervous  fibres  proceed  from 
this,  independently  of  those  first  described,  through  the 
hypogastric  plexus  on  their  way  to  the  bladder. 

Another  important  result  of  Budge's  researches  has  been, 
that  the  muscle  hitherto  described  by  anatomists  as  sphincter 
of  the  bladder,  is  no  sphincter  at  all,  physiologically 
speaking  ;  and  that  the  longitudinal  as  well  as  the  circular 
unstriped  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder — that  is,  the 
muscles  known  as  detrusor  urinse  and  sphincter  vesica* — 
serve  exclusively  for  expelling  the  urine,  without  having  the 
least  effect  in  closing  up  the  orifice  of  the  viscus.  Faradi- 
sation of  any  portion  of  the  bladder  causes  urine  to  be  voided  ; 

s  2 
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and  when  Budge  caused  a  column  of  water  to  flow  in  an  un- 
interrupted stream  out  of  the  bladder,  faradisation  of  the 
anatomical  sphincter  had  no  influence  in  arresting  the  flow. 
This  was,  however,  immediately  checked  when  the  electrodes 
were  directed  to  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
acting  upon  the  constrictor  urethrsB  and  bulbo-cavemosus 
muscles.  The  nerves  animating  these  muscles  originate  in 
the  pedunculus  cerebri,  and  emerge  from  the  cord  between  the 
third  and  fifth  sacral  nerves,  being  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  pudendal  nerve.  The  muscles  mentioned  habitually 
close  the  bladder  by  means  of  their  reflectory  tone — a  special 
arrangement  to  that  effect  existing  between  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  nerves,  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  anterior  roots  of  the  same 
sacral  nerves. 

The  female  bladder,  has,  likewise,  no  sphincter,  properly 
speaking ;  but  the  constrictor  vagin®  takes  in  females  the 
place  of  the  constrictor  urethrjB  and  bulbo-cavemosus  muscles 
in  males.  If  these  researches  were  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observers,  it  would  be  best  to  drop  the  term  sphincter  of 
the  bladder  altogether,  and  to  call  the  dense  mass  of  im- 
striped  circular  fibres  near  the  opening  of  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  the  annulus  circularis. 

The  vas  deferens,  the  epididymis,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria,  possess  galvanic  as  well  as  faradic  contractility. 

Uterus. — Prof.  Weber  has  observed  contractions  of 
the  gravid  and  non-gravid  uterus  in  bitches  and  rabbits. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie^  noticed  that  this  organ  contracts 
more  readily  when  the  anode  is  directed  to  the  spine  and 
the  cathode  to  the  cer\'ix  uteri  than  when  both  electrodes  are 
directly  applied  to  its  substance ;  and  that  the  faradic 
ciu-rent,  directed  longitudinally  through  the  uterus,  promotes 
powerful  and  general  uterine  contraction,  whereas  a  current 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  fur  1859|  p.  160. 
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passed  transversely  through  the  organ  excites  partial  con- 
tractions only  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie has  stated  that  the  faradic  contraction  of  the  uterus 
differs  widely,  by  its  slowness,  from  that  of  the  other  invo- 
luntary muscles  when  acted  upon  by  electricity ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  ccecum,  the  gall-bladder,  and  other 
involuntary  muscles,  respond  equally  slowly  to  faradisation 
as  the  uterus. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the  nervous  centre 
for  uterine  movements.   Breschet  and  Longet  found  it  in  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  cord ;  Budge  thought  it  was  the  cere- 
beUiun ;  Drs.  Tyler  Smith  and  Snow  Beck  believed  it  was 
the  sympathetic   nerve;  and   Kilian  accused   the   medulla 
oblongata.     Th.    Komer,*    more    liberal  than    his    prede- 
cessors, attributed  this  function  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
cerebellum,  pons,  corpora  quadrigemina,  crura  cerebri  ad 
pontem,   corpus    callosum,    thalamus   opticus,   and   corpus 
striatum.     The   last  observer  who   has  investigated   these 
phenomena  is  Dr.  W.  Schlesinger,^  of  Vienna,  who  found 
that  faradisation  of  the  central  end  of  a  spinal  nerve,  in  the 
rabbit,   causes    general  and  energetic  uterine   contractions 
within  five  to  fifteen  seconds.     The  uterus,  which  before  the 
experiment  is  quite  quiet,  flabby,  and  has  a  pink  colour, 
contracts  to  a  hard  pale  lump ;   but   when   faradisation  is 
discontinued,   it    becomes   again   pink   and   flabby     These 
contractions  Schlesinger  looks  upon  as  reflectory,  as  after 
section   of  the  cervical  cord  the  uterus  does  not  respond 
to  faradisation  of  a  spinal  nerve.     He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  centre  for  uterine  movements  is  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  that  the  propagation  of  the  stimulus  to  the 
uterus  is  affected  not  by  way  of  the  pneumogastric  or  sym- 
pathetic, but  through  the  spinal  cord. 

*  Studien  des  physiologischen  Instituts  zu  Breslau.     Heft  3. 
'  Medizinieche  Jahrbucher.    Wieoi  1873,  p.  1. 
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The  contractility  of  the  blood-vessels  is  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  unstriped  fibres  they  contain.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  Vassalli,  Giiilio,  and  Rossi  that  the  aorta  of  man 
contracts  when  galvanised ;  but  neither  Nysten  nor  Kolliker 
have  been  able  to  perceive  such  contractions.  The  absence 
of  contractility  in  the  aorta  is  readily  to  be  imderstood,  if 
we  consider  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  elastic  fibres, 
and  contains  only  very  few  contractile  elements,  which,  even 
when  electrically  excited,  are  not  capable  to  counterbalance  the 
elastic  force  which  tends  to  keep  the  aorta  open.  Unstriped 
fibres  are  more  abundant  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  man,  and 
consequently  these  are  seen  to  contract  energetically  when 
iaradised.  The  aorta  of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  contains 
more  fibre-cells  than  the  human  aorta ;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  faradisation  of  it  would  cause  contractions. 
Tlie  constriction  produced  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  man  when 
faradised  does  not  occur  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  current,  but  only  after  its  action  has  been  kept  up  for 
some  time.  When  faradisation  is  discontinued,  the  constric- 
tion still  increases  for  a  sliort  time,  and  then  slowly  disappears. 


XL-ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE  BLOOD. 

This  subject  has  been  already  treated  of  under  the  heading 
of '  Electrolysis  '  (p.  42),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In 
this  place  I  will  therefore  only  mention  some  recent  ex- 
periments made  by  Drs.  Duncan  and  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  the  exact  efiects  of  the  con- 
tinuous current  on  larger  quantities  of  circulating  blood  than 
are  present  in  healthy  arteries,  so  as  to  show  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  aneurismal  sacs.  For  this  purpose  they  endea- 
voured to  produce  artificial  aneurisms  in  dogs  by  incisions 
into  arteries ;  but,  failing  in  this,  they  constructed  an 
apparatus  resembling  an  aneurism.     This  consisted  of  a  glass 
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globe,  capable  of  containing  five  ounces  of  blood,  and  which 
could  be  connected  with  an  artery  by  means  of  tubes,  and 
had  also  a  contrivance  for  allowing  the  introduction  and 
removal  of  the  electrodes.  They  used  this  on  the  femoral 
artery  of  a  large  retriever  mastiflF,  and  foimd  that  after  eight 
minutes  there  was  not  only  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  globe,  but  also  electrolytic  coagulation  of  both 
poles  as  usual.  The  position  of  the  positive  electrode  was 
surrounded  by  a  black  ring,  and  beyond  this  there  was 
a  firm  clot,  with  entangled  gas-bubbles  ;  while  the  position 
of  the  negative  pole  was  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  froth 
intermingled  with  clotted  blood.  Both  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  blood  which  had  spontaneously 
coagulated,  as  it  possessed  greater  consistence  and  tenacity 
than  the  latter.  On  dissecting  the  spontaneously  formed 
clot,  it  was  found  that  the  electrolytic  clots  extended 
an  inch  into  the  mass,  in  a  conical  form ;  the  negative  had 
a  diameter  of  0*75  inch  at  the  base,  and  a  markedly  alkaline 
reaction ;  while  the  positive  was  0*5  inch  at  its  base,  and 
strongly  acid. 

The  black  coloration  of  the  positive  clot  is  probably  owing 
to  the  action  of  nascent  oxygen  on  haematine.  The  clots  are 
blown  oiit  by  the  gas,  which  for  tlie  cure  of  aneurism  is  of 
importance,  as  their  size  is  thereby  increased.  The  negative 
pole  would  therefore  appear  to  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
positive.  The  mass  of  frothy  substance  is  not  so  dense  as 
the  clot  at  the  positive  pole,  but  it  is  of  suflScient  con- 
sistence to  remain  undissolved  for  several  days,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  larger. 

The  microscopic  alterations  of  the  blood-corpuscles  which 
are  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  continuous  current,  have 
been  minutely  described  by  EoUet  and  Neumann ;  *  but  as 

*  Sitzungsberichte  dor  Wiener  Akademie,  vol.  xlyi.,  and  Beichert  and  Dubois' 
Aichiv,  etc.,  1865. 
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these  phenomena  have  apparently  only  little  scientific,  and 
no  practical  importance,  the  reader  interested  in  the  same 
is  referred  to  the  original  papers  published  by  those  two  able 
observers.  The  same  applies  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Golubew,^  who  has  lately  investigated  the  action  of 
induction  currents  on  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  to 
those  of  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,'  who  has  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  his  lectures  delivered  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  University  College. 

XIL— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE  SKIN. 

Sparks  taken  from  the  common  electrical  machine 
produce  a  sharp  sensation  in,  and  a  pecidiar  eruption  on,  the 
skin,  viz.  a  small  circumscribed  wheal  which  resembles 
lichen  urticatus,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  little  inflammatory 
blush.  Frictional  electricity  applied  to  the  scalp  causes 
the  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

The  effect  of  galvanism  upon  the  skin  is  proportionate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  resistance  offered  to  its 
passage,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  its  action 
is  kept  up.  The  kind  of  pain  caused  by  the  continuous 
current  in  the  skin  resembles  that  of  burning,  and  is  often 
compared  to  the  sensation  produced  by  a  mustard  poultice. 
This  pain  is  very  slight  if  the  skin  be  dry,  the  current  feeble, 
and  the  action  short ;  but  if  the  epidermis  be  moistened  or 
previously  removed  by  blisters,  the  effects  are  intensified. 
This  latter  circumstance  was  first  pointed  out  by  Baron 
Humboldt,  in  1795.  He  had  two  blisticrs,  each  of  the  size 
of  a  crown,  applied  in  the  region  of  the  two  shoulder-blades, 
above  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles.  On  opening  the 
vesicles,  a  serous  imcoloured  liquid  was  seen  to  flow  out. 
The  excoriated  spots  were  then  covered  with  a  silver  plate, 

>  Ibidem,  vol.  Iti'L  p.  662,  1868. 

*  Medical  Times  and  Qasette,  Jon.  7,  1871. 
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and  as  soon  as  a  zinc  plate  was  connected  with  it  a  liquid 
was  seen  to  flow  which  had  a  reddish  hue,  and  produced  in- 
flammation in  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  were  touched  by 
it ;  at  the  same  time,  severe  burning  pain  was  experienced. 
Humboldt  says  that  for  several  hours  after  this  experiment 
he  looked  like  a  soldier  who  had  been  flogged.  When  the 
action  of  a  feeble  continuous  current  is  kept  up  for  hours, 
the  skin  and  subjacent  textures  may  be  destroyed.  A 
powerful  current  may  cause  rapid  destruction,  which  is  more 
extensive  at  the  negative  pole. 

The  efiects  of  a  single  galvanic  pair  of  zinc  and  silver 
directly  appUed  to  the  skin  are  some^^hat  different  from 
those  of  a  pile  applied  by  conductors.  In  the  single  pair 
the  serum  efiused  on  the  surface  is  decomposed,  sodium 
being  liberated  at  the  silver,  and  chlorine  at  the  zinc  plate, 
thus  forming  chloride  of  zinc,  the  escharotic  effect  of  which 
is  well  known.  On  the  silver  plate  sodium  is  set  firee,  which 
by  oxidation  rapidly  becomes  soda.  Proceeding  from  these 
facts,  Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  recommended  the  action  of  the 
zinc  pole  for  establishing  an  electric  moxa,  for  inducing  a 
persistent  discharge  from  some  part  of  the  body ;  and  the 
opposite  action  of  the  silver  plate  has  been  used  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  for  promoting  a  rapid  healing  of  torpid 
ulcers. 

According  to  Bemak,  the  anode  relaxes  the  blood-vessels 
and  reddens  the  skin,  while  the  cathode,  after  a  continuous 
application  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  produces  the 
opposite  effect.  On  the  anode  there  is  a  depression  of  the 
skin,  while  on  the  cathode  a  swelling  of  the  epidermis  and 
corium  is  produced. 

Ziemssen'  has  foimd  that  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  circular  layer  of  the  arteries,  is  more 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  47. 
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quickly  produced  and  lasts  louger  on  the  cathode  than  on 
the  anode ;  while  on  the  anode  cutis  anserina  lasts  longer, 
and  is  after  a  time  followed  by  intense  hyperaemia  and  the 
formation  of  papulae.  Hyperaemia  and  formation  of  papulae 
is  more  extensive  and  intense  at  the  cathode  than  at  the 
anode. 

The  electrolytic  efiFect  on  the  skin  is  widely  diflFerent  on 
the  anode  and  cathode.  If  the  cathode  be  armed  with  a 
metallic  conductor,  a  small  vesicle  is  formed  which  after  a 
time  projects  considerably  beyond  the  surface.  Its  contents 
are  found  to  consist  of  layers  of  epidermis  imbibed  with 
serum,  and  are  strongly  alkaline.  After  a  time  this  serum 
assumes  a  brownish  hue,  and  the  vesicle  is  surroimded  by  an 
inflammatory  areola.  On  the  anode  there  is  at  first 
ischaemia,  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  papula 
containing  acid  serum.  The  cathode  is  not  altered,  while 
the  anode  is  oxidised.  There  is  no  increase  of  temperature. 
No  chemical  efiects  are  perceived  if  unpolarisable  elec- 
trodes are  employed. 

Hcevioi^kage  froTn  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  may  follow 
a  prolonged  application  of  the  current  to  the  same.  I  have 
observed  this  in  a  patient,  aged  seventy-three,  who  was  some 
years  ago  under  my  care  for  a  severe  form  of  neuralgia,  which 
I  treated  by  galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 
As  short  applications  did  not  appear  to  produce  any  result, 
I  gradually  prolonged  the  action  to  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
After  two  such  applications,  the  skin  appeared  to  be  difiFusely 
reddened,  both  in  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa  and  at  the 
cervical  spine,  but  not  more  so  than  is  often  observed  without 
leading  to  any  further  unusual  appearances.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  patient  found,  on  both  occasions,  on  taking  oflF 
his  collar  in  the  evening,  that  it  was  soaked  with  blood, 
which  must  have  come  away  during  the  day  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  but  of  the  escape  of  which  the  patient  had  been 
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quite  unaware,  there  having  been  no  pain  or  any  other  feel- 
ing of  discomfort  during  the  discharge.  It  is  evident  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  which  was  produced  by 
galvanisation  must  have  gradually  increased  after  the  appli- 
cation to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  their  rupture.  Although 
this  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  ever  observed  such  a 
result,  it  ought  to  make  us  cautious  with  regard  to  prolonged 
applications,  especially  in  old  people.  Possibly  the  senile 
condition  of  the  arterioles  may  have  favoured  their  rupture 
in  this  case. 

Faradisation  of  the  skin  produces  a  pricking  kind  of  pain, 
contraction  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the  corium,  and  changes 
in  the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  effects  are 
greater  if  the  skin  be  dry  than  if  it  be  moistened ;  for,  if  it 
be  moist,  the  largest  portion  of  the  electricity  is  led  off  into 
the  deeper  structures ;  while,  if  it  be  dry,  the  resistance  to 
passage  is  very  considerable,  and  the  skin  itself  receives 
almost  all  the  electricity.  A  very  powerful  current,  however, 
will  affect  both  the  skin  and  the  more  deeply-seated  tissues. 

Fick  and  Rosenthal  have  shown  that  faradisation  by  a 
comparatively  weak  current  acts  so  much  on  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  skin,  because  the  current  passing  from  the 
electrodes  is  divided  into  a  number  of  rays,  which  encounter 
an  enormous  resistance  to  passage  in  the  dry  cuticle,  and 
therefore  only  pass  through  it,  where  the  epidermis  is  per- 
forated by  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  of  the 
sudoriferous  glands.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  each 
ray,  on  passing  through  such  a  better  conducting  substance, 
acquires  more  density,  although  that  density  is  not  sufficient 
for  causing  muscular  contractions.  Duchenne's  wire-brush, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  third  chapter,  promotes  this 
division  of  the  current  into  a  number  of  rays,  and  therefore 
causes  a  more  thorough  effect  on  the  skin  than  an  ordinary 
solid  metallic  conductor.   The  effects  of  faradism  on  the  skin 
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are  intensified  by  only  just  touching  the  skin  with  the  wires, 
and  not  pressing  them  too  firmly  on  it.  By  pressure,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  current  to  the  more  deeply-seated  structures 
is  promoted,  and  the  skin  is  then  proportionately  less  afiected. 

The  efiects  of  faradisation  on  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
skin  have  been  studied  microscopically  by  Weber,*  Alax 
Schultze,*  Kolliker,'  and  Pfliiger/  They  all  agree  that^  at 
first,  there  is  contraction,  and  afterwards  dilatation  of  the 
smallest  cutaneous  vessels.  This  fact  may  be  shown  clinically 
by  applying  faradism  by  means  of  a  fine  wire-brush  to  the 
skin.  We  then  see  at  first  anaemia  produced  by  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  arterioles,  which  is,  after  a  few  minutes, 
succeeded  by  erythema,  owing  to  enlargement  of  the  vessels; 
and  if  the  tension  of  the  current  be  very  high,  circumscribed 
wheals .  are  produced,  as  by  the  application  of  trictional 
electricity.  Faradism  acts  more  immediately  upon  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  the  irritation  of  which  causes  at  first 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  contained  in  the  coats  of 
the  arterioles,  and  thus  diminishes  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
vessels ;  this  stage,  however,  is  soon  succeeded  by  secondary 
paralytic  relaxation  of  the  fibre-cells,  and  consequently 
increased  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Erythema  is  more  easily  produced  in  women  and  in 
persons  with  a  delicate  skin  ;  and  is  more  marked  at  the  nega- 
tive than  at  the  positive  pole.  On  applying  the  thermometer, 
it  is  seen  that  simultaneously  an  increase  of  heat  takes  place, 
and  this  continues  for  some  time  after  the  application. 

Faradism  also  acts  on  the  contractile  fibre-cells  of  the 
skin,  and  causes  cutis  anserina  (goose  flesh)  from  swelling  of 
the  hair  follicles.  KoUiker  has  observed  this  phenomenon 
on  a  piece  of  skin  taken  from  the  thigh  of  a  recently  executed 

1  MuIWb  ArohiY,  1847,  p.  232. 

*  De  arteriarum  structoia.    Giyphiae,  1849. 

*  Prater  Vierte\jahr88chrift,  1849.    Bd.  tj.  Heft  1. 

*  Allgemeine  medis.  Centralzeitung.  1866.    Vol*  xiv.    August 
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criminal,  and  Ziemssen  on  pieces  of  skin  removed  during 
surgical  operations. 

Such  contractions  are  most  powerful  in  the  tunica  dartos 
and  the  nipple  ;  the  latter  rapidly  becomes  erect,  and  remains 
so  for  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  current.  In  other 
portions  of  the  sldn,  however,  the  contractions  do  not  last 
very  long,  but  disappear  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  are  followed 
by  relaxation  of  the  fibre-cells  and  erythema. 


XIIL— ACTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  UPON  THE  BONES. 

An  induced  current  applied,  by  means  of  moistened 
conductors,  to  bones  which  are  only  covered  with  skin,  such 
as  the  frontal  bone  or  the  tibia,  causes  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
sensation,  from  irritation  of  the  sentient  nerves  of  the 
periosteum.  It  is  probable  that,  by  applying  electricity 
directly  to  the  periosteum  and  the  bones,  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  attracted  to  these  parts ;  but  direct  obser- 
vations on  this  point  are  as  yet  wanting.  Galvanism  does 
not  produce  the  same  disagreeable  sensation,  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  bones,  as  faradism. 
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CHAPTER.  III. 

MEDICAL  ELECTRIC  APPARATUS,  AND  METHODS  OF 

USING  IT. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  describe  the  electric  machines 
which  may  be  used  in  medicine,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  diflFerent  forms  of  electricity  have  been,  and  are  to 
be,  therapeutically  utilised.  I  shall  speak  at  first  of 
Electrisation^  or  the  medical  application  of  static  electricity  ; 
after  which  I  shall  consider  Oalvaniaation^  or  the  application 
of  the  continuous  galvanic  current ;  and  at  labt  Faradisation^ 
or  the  method  of  applying  induction  currents. 

First  principles  of  application. — Benedict  *  has  laid 
down  the  general  principle  that,  in  using  electricity  or 
galvanism,  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  it  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease  ;  and,  if  this  should  be  impracticable,  to  direct  it 
rather  to  a  more  central  than  to  a  more  peripheral  part  of 
the  body.  Although  I  agree  in  the  main  with  Benedict's 
proposition,  I  think  it  requires  to  be  so  far  modified  that,  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  we  should  not  only  apply 
electricity  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  (and  which  I  term  the 
nulical  application)^  but  also  to  those  more  remote  parts  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  manifested  (i.e.  the  symptomatic 
application).  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  treatment  of 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  from  corpus 
striatum  haemorrhage,  the  only  allowable  application,  ac- 
cording to  Benedict's  principle,  would  be  to  apply  the 
electricity  to   the   right  cerebral  hemisphere.    Now,  I  am 

'  EJoctiotherapie,  Wien,  1868,  p.  73. 
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convinced  that  this  is  an  effective  method  of  treatment,  and 
I  rarely  omit  to  use  it  in  such  cases ;  but  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  the  progress  tovrards  recovery  is  far  more  rapid, 
if  a  peripheral  or  symptomatic  application  to  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  paralysed  extremities  is  combined  with  the 
central  or  radical  application.  What  holds  good  for 
hemiplegia  applies  likewise  to  many  forms  of  anaesthesia, 
hypersBsthesia,  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

(A)  Elbctrisation,  Fbanklinlsation,    medical   application 

OF  STATIC,   FRICTIONAL,   OK   FrANKLINIC  ELBCTRICITT. 

I. — History  of  it. 

The  first  who  applied  static  or  frictional  electricity 
for  medical  purposes  was  a  German  physician,  Dr.  C. 
Kratzenstein,^  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  who  cured  a  patient  of  a  contraction  of  the  little 
finger,  by  sparks  drawn  from  the  ordinary  electrical  machine 
(1744).  He  also  relieved  another  patient,  who  had  two  lame 
fingers,  so  far  that  he  could  again  play  on  the  harpsichord  ; 
and  observed  that  the  rate  of  pulsation  was  increased  by  the 
application  of  electricity.  In  1 748,  M.  Jallabert,  ^  of  Geneva, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  the 
living  body,  and  stated  that  electricity  accelerated  the  pulse 
and  increased  the  animal  beat.  He  cured  a  locksmith,  aged 
fifty-two,  whose  right  arm  had  been  paralysed  by  a  blow  from 
a  hammer,  within  three  months,  by  means  of  sparks  and 
shocks ;  but  this  patient  some  time  afterwards  relapsed  into 
his  previous  condition.  M.  Sauvages,  of  Montpelier,  was,  how- 
ever, by  the  report  of  this  case,  induced  to  employ  electricity 

>  Abhandlong  von  dem  Nutzen  dor  Electricitat  in  der  Arzney-Wissenschaft. 
HaUe,  1746. 

*  Exp^riencee  sur  TElectricite,  avec  quolqnes  conjectures.    Farifl,  1749. 
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in  numerous  cases  of  paralysis  ;  and  the  report  of  the  *new 
remedy  brought  together  such  an  enormous    concourse  of 
patients,  that  it  was  impossible  to  electrify  them  all  suffi- 
ciently.    The  neighbouring  populace,  indeed,  considered  the 
cures  which  were  made  due  to  witchcraft,  and  the  operators 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  priestB  to  undeceive  them.' 
A  few  years  later.  Dr.  fiohadtch,  a  Bohemian,  communi- 
cated a  treatise  on  medical  electricity  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  remedy  was  chiefly  of  use  in 
hemiplegia.      In    1757,    Mr.    Patrick    Brydone    cured    a 
hysterical  woman  in  three  days  of  general  paralysis,  from 
which  she  had  sufiered  two  years.     Dr.  Watson  applied  elec- 
tricity successfully  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  seven,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  in  a  state  of  catalepsy ;  and  Dr.  Edward 
Spry  cured,  by  the  same  means,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  of 
lockjaw  and  paralysis.     On  the  other  hand,  cases  were  not 
wanting  in  which  the  remedy,  being  promiscuously  and  in- 
judiciously employed,   did  no  good,  or  even   harm.     The 
Abb^  NoUet  was  honest  enough  to  confess  that,  during  a 
practice  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  he  had  in  no  case  pro- 
duced   any    permanent    beneficial    eflFects.     Dr.    Hart,   of 
Shrewsbury,   paralysed   a  girl  who  was   submitted   to   the 
treatment ;  and  the  paralysis  was  only  removed  by  the  use 
of  medicines.     The  Abbe  Mazeas  caused  epileptic  fits  in  a 
person  subject  to  that  disorder,  by  electrifying  him;  and 
Franklin,  to  whom  many  paralytics  resorted  from  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  could  in  no  case  efiect  any  permanent  good. 
He  thought,  however,  that  more  advantage  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  application  of  electricity  if  it  had  been 
accompanied  with  proper  medicines  and  regimen,  under  the 
direction  of  a  skilful  physician. 

»  On  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  by  Joseph  Priestly,  3rd 
edition.  Two  vols.  London,  1775. — See  also  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  1846-47. 
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In  1778,  M.  Mauduit  gave  a  highly-coloured  account  of 
the  curative  eflFects  of  electricity  before  the  Soci6t6  Eoyale 
de  Medecine,  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
this  report  that  the  application  of  the  machine  in  various 
diseases  became  for  some  time  fashionable  in  the  medical 
world.  According  to  Mauduit,  electricity  is  a  stimulant ;  it 
increases  the  vital  powers,  attracts  the  blood  to  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  touched  by  it,  and  excites  perspiration 
and  even  salivation,  which  frequently  become  very  abundant 
if  the  electricity  employed  be  of  high  tension.  By  the 
medical  application  of  electricity  obstinate  pains  are  relieved, 
and  the  normal  heat  is  restored  to  parts  which  have  been 
cold  for  years ;  patients  sufiering  from  costiveness  experience 
abundant  evacuations ;  muscular  atrophy,  oedema,  paralysis 
are  cured,  and  tranquillity  and  sleep  follow  in  due  course. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  strengthened  by  positive,  and  re- 
tarded by  negative  electricity. 

A  few  years  later  Cavallo  recorded  a  number  of  observa- 
tions in  his  essay  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medical 
electricity.  He  recommended  the  use  of  the  electric  ma- 
chine for  paralysis,  weak  sight,  deafness,  chorea,  epilepsy, 
and  for  rescuing  persons  from  trance.  In  1802,  M.  Sigaud 
de  la  Fond  elaborately  described  the  different  methods  to  be 
employed,  and  which  are — the  electric  bath,  drawing  sparks, 
irroration,  friction,  insufflation,  exhaustion,  and  commotion. 
If  we  were  to  believe  M.  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  there  is  hardly 
a  disease  known  in  pathology  that  would  resist  the  use  of 
the  electric  machine. 

After  the  discovery  of  tlie  voltaic  pile  (1800),  and 
especially  after  that'  of  induction  currents  (1831),  the 
medical  use  of  frictional  electricitv  was  more  or  less 
abandoned  ;  and  it  is  only  in  tbe  electricity-rooms  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  under  the  superintendence  of  Drs.  Golding  Bird, 
Addison,  and  Sir  William  Gull,  that  therapeutical  experi- 
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ments  on  a  large  scale  have  been  undertaken  with  it.  More 
recently  static  electricity  again  found  a  staunch  advocate  in 
Dr.  Clemens,  of  Frankfort,  who  has  undertaken  the  irksome 
task  of  curing  with  it  nearly  every  disease ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  frictional  electricity  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  medical  practice.  This  is  especially  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  a  clumsy  apparatus  is  required  for  its 
use ;  that  the  weather  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
action  of  the  machine  ;  that  the  dose  of  electricity  cannot  be 
exactly  regulated,  and  that  with  frictional  electricity  we  are 
obliged  to  act  indiscriminately  upon  the  different  tissues, 
without  being  able  to  localise  it  in  those  parts  which  seem 
to  require  it  more  particularly. 

I.— METHODS  OF  APPLYING  STATIC   ELECTRICITY. 

The  principal  methods  of  applying  static  electricity, 
which  are  even  at  the  present  time  now  and  then  used,  are 
the  electric  bath,  electrisation  by  sparks,  and  shocks  from 
the  Leyden  jar. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  machine,  it  matters  little  whether  a 
glass  cylinder  or  a  glass  plate  be  employed.  As  a  curiosity 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  last  century,  Signor 
Pivati,*  of  Venice,  used  glass  cylinders  filled  with  Peruvian 
balsam  and  various  other  medicines ;  and  Dr.  Giuseppe 
Bruni  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  employed  a  cylinder 
filled  with  a  purgative,  and  the  patient,  after  having  been 
electrified,  is  said  to  have  experienced  the  same  effects  as  if 
he  had  swallowed  the  drug. 

1.  The  Electric  Bath. — The  electro^positive  bath  is  said 
to  increase  the  vital  forces,  the  electro-negative  bath  to 
diminish  them.     An  electro-positive  bath  is  given  with  the 

*  Lettere  dell'  Elettricita  medica.    Venice,  1747. 
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electricity  accumulated  upon  the  glass  plate,  care  being 
taken  that  the  negative  electricity,  which  the  cushions  or 
rubbers  acquire  by  friction,  be  lost  in  proportion  as  it  is 
liberated.  The  cushions,  between  which  the  plate  is  turned, 
are  therefore  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  metallic  chain.  The  machine  being  in  action,  the 
patient  is  placed  upon  an  insulating  stool  and  takes  hold  of 
the  prime  conductor.  The  whole  surface  of  the  patient's  body 
thus  becomes  charged  with  positive  electricity^  while  the  air 
surrounding  it  is  rendered  negative.  If  the  electric  bath  be 
given  in  a  dark  room,  luminous  appearances  are  produced  by 
the  escape  of  electricity  into  the  air,  especially  about  the  hair 
and  the  eyelashes.  It  is  said  that  during  the  discharge  heat 
i8evolved,.circulation  quickened,  and  the  secretions,  especially 
perspiration,  become  more  active ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  are  constant  physiological  eflfects  of  the  bath  ; 
probably  they  are  merely  caused  by  the  excited  imagination 
of  the  patient.  The  bath  has  been  much  recommended  for 
improving  the  function  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  patient  ought  to  sit  in  it  for  about 
three  hours  a  day. 

The  dectro-negative  bath  is  given  with  the  negati  ve  elec- 
tricity acquired  by  the  cushions,  while  the  positive  electricity, 
which  accumulates  upon  the  glass  plate,  is  dispersed  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  liberated.  The  cushions  must  therefore  ])e 
insulated  by  means  of  glass  supports,  and  the  conductor  upon 
which  the  positive  electricity  is  liberated  is-  connected  with 
the  ground.  The  electro-negative  bath  is  said  to  liavt'  a 
lowering  effect  in  reducing  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
patient,  so  that  the  body  is  left  without  its  normal  stimulus  ; 
it  is  therefore  believed  to  act  like  blood-letting,  and  to 
retard  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  It  has  been  recommended  for 
erysipelas  and  chronic  inflammations  of  every  kind ;  for 
headache  and  different  forms  of  neuralgia ;  but  it  has  not 
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been  proved  that  any  constant  physiological  or  therapeutical 
eflfects  are  produced  by  it. 

2.  Electrisation  by  Sparks. — If  a  patient  be  sitting  in  an 
electro-positive    bath,   and    the   hand   of  the   operator   be 
brought  sufficiently  near  the  patient's  body,  it  becomes  ne- 
gative;   and   the  negative  fluid  then  combines  with    the 
positive  electricity  of  the  patient's  body,   whereby  a  flash 
of  light   is  produced,   together  with  a   peculiar   snapping 
noise,  which  forms  the  electric  spark.     Sparks  may  also  be 
drawn  from  the  body  by  approaching  metallic  conductors  to 
any  part  of  it.     These  sparks  produce  a  pricking  or  pungent 
sensation,  at  the  points  touched ;  and  if  the  proceeding  be 
continued  for  some  time,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and 
whitfe  circmnscribed  wheals  are  produced.     This  eruption  is 
more  perceptible  in  persons  with  a  delicate  skin ;  the  time 
necessary  for  its  production  varies  in  different  people  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  ;  and  it  generally  disappears  within  an 
hour  from  its  production.     In  the  electricity-room  of  Guy's 
Hospital  sparks  were  usually  taken  from  the  spine  in  the 
following  way : — A  brass  ball,  attached  to  a  wire  or  cliain,  in 
connection  with  the  ground,  was  passed  up  and  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  spine  at' a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from 
the  surface.    The  patient  being  on  an  insulating  stool,  sparks 
passed  from  him  to  the  brass  Ixill,  and  thence  escaped  through 
the  wire  or  chain  to  the  ground.     In   tlii*?  manner  a  rapid 
succession  of  sparks  could  bo  obtained,  wliich  acted  like  in- 
stantaneous electric  currents.     Cavallo  has  recommended  to 
draw  sparks  through  flannel ;  the  patient  sit.s  on   tlie  insu- 
lating stool,  as  usual,  and  takes  hold  of  the  prime  conductor 
of  the  machine ;  a  piece  of  flannel  is  placed  over  the  part 
wliich  is  to  be  electrified,  and  the  knob  of  an  insulated  con- 
(hietor  ])laeed  in  close   contact   with  the  flannel,  and  moved 
steadily  down  the  part  affected,  so  as  to  draw  a  lar^t*  number 
of  sparks  in  the  direction  of  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves. 
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If  sparks  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  they  produce  slight  vi- 
brations in  the  superficial  muscles.  Electrisation  by  sparks 
has  been  much  used  for  paralysis,  and  other  affections  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  in  certain  spasmodic  disorders  and 
some  forms  of  amenorrhoea,  it  has  proved  decidedly  useful. 

3.  The  Leyden  Jar  (p.  8)  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoea  and  aphonia,  and  in  such 
cases  it  was  discharged  through  the  pelvis  or  the  throat. 
Dr.  Golding  Bird  states  that  he  has  cured  many  cases 
of  amenorrhoea  by  this  means;  but  Dr.  Wilks,*  likewise 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  thinks  it  very  questionable 
whether  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  of  any  value  in 
amenorrhoea.  As  regards  its  use  in  aphonia,  it  no  doubt 
cured  many  cases  of  the  hysterical  form  of  the  complaint ; 
but  this  result  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  special  quality 
of  electricity,  seeing  that  a  good  slap  in  the  face  would  have 
been  equally  beneficial. 

M.  Beckensteiner*  has  recommended  to  *  animalise  '  static 
electricity  through  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the 
operator,  before  applying  it  to  a  patient ;  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  play  a  considerable  part  in  this 
animalisation  of  electricity!  The  operator  touches  the 
conductor  of  tlie  machine  with  one  hand,  and  rubs  or 
shampoos  the  patient  with  the  other ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
found  sufficient  to  make  simple  passes,  witliout  touching  the 
patient  at  all.  M.  Beckensteiner  believes  that  the  metals 
become  *  etherealised '  by  the  electricity  which  passes 
through  them.  According  to  him  conductors  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  antimony,  zinc,  tin  and  lead,  liave  all  a  special  action 
of  their  own  on  the  body,  independently  of  the  electricity 
they  convey  ;  but  conductors  of  gold  are,  on  tlie  whole,  tlie 
best.     He  says  that  he  can,  by  means  of  static  electricity, 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  11,  1873. 
'  Etudes  8ur  rElectricite.     Paris,  1859. 
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introduce  iodine,  valerian,  musk,  and  assafoelida  into  the 
human  system.  Electrical  mysticism  has  at  all  times  found 
devoted  adherents,  and  it  is  said  that  M.  Beckensteiner's 
theories  are  acted  upon  at  Paris,  London,  and  Borne ;  if  so, 
they  will  not  do  much  harm» 

A  more  important  attempt  to  re-introduce  static  electri- 
city into  medical  practice  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
Schwanda,^  of  Vienna.  He  does  not  use  the  old-fashioned 
friction  apparatus,  but  Holtz's  electrophorus  machine 
(p.  17),  and  says  that  the  electricity  yielded  by  it  has  the 
same  effects  in  paralytic  conditions  as  the  induced  current ; 
tliat  for  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  it  is  better  than  either 
galvanism  or  faradism ;  and  that  it  is  useful  in  passive 
liyperasmia  and  swelling  of  the  integument.  Moreover  the 
air  is  rapidly  ozonised  by  means  of  it,  and  this  alone  is 
perhaps  of  use  in  certain  pathological  conditions.  General 
effects  of  the  application  are  increased  heat  and  perspiration, 
and  improved  appetite. 

Dr.  Wilks*  is  of  opinion  that  frictional  electricity  was  not 
'successfully  superseded'  by  faradisation.  He  found  that 
the  application  of  the  faradic  ciu-rrent  to  the  back  was  not 
productive  of  the  same  good  as  tlie  withdrawal  of  sparks 
from  the  same  region  of  the  body;  that  patients  suffer- 
ing from  paraplegia,  who  ure  now  benefited  by  the  constant 
current,  were  previously  cured  by  frictional  electricity  ;  and 
that  the  latter  has  more  effect  in  arousing  the  dormant 
nervous  centres  tlian  faradism.  This  opinion,  coming  from 
so  accurate  an  observer,  is  worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  we 
hardly  think  that  Dr.  Wilks  would  for  this  reason  re- 
introduce frictional  electricity  into  practice  ;  for  although  it 
may  in  some  respects  have  been  superior  to  faradism,  yet  it 
is  vastly  inferior  to  the  constant  current. 

•  Medicinische  Jahrbiichtr,  1868,  Heft  3;  and  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  voJ. 
cxxxiii.  p.  126. 
'  Loc.  cit.  p.  21. 
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(B)  GAiiVANiSATiON,  I.  History  of  it. — G-alvanism  was 
discovered  in  1786,  and  made  known  in  1791.  Its  medical 
application  was  soon  afterwards  (1792)  recommended  by 
Drs.  Behrend  and  Creve  for  distinguishing  real  death  from 
apparent  death  or  trance.  Soemmering  proposed  that,  in 
such  instances,  the  galvanic  current  should  be  applied  to 
the  phrenic  nerve.  Valli  succeeded  in  reviving,  by  means 
of  it,  frogs  which  had  been  all  but  suffocated  in  vessels 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  fowls  which  were  apparently  dead 
from  drowning.  Hufeland,  Pfaff,  Eeil,  Baron  Humboldt, 
and  other  German  philosophers  and  physicians,  strongly 
recommended  the  use  of  galvanism  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
without,  however,  having  employed  it  themselves  in  medical 
■practice. 

The  first  therapeutical  experiments  on  patients  were  made 
at  the  University  Hospital  of  Jena,  with  the  current  of  a 
single  pair,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Loder,  without 
any  appreciable  result.  But,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
voltaic  pile  (1800),  experiments  of  this  kind  were  again 
taken  up  by  Drs.  Bischoff  and  Liechtenstein,  who  have  re- 
corded the  cure  of  two  cases  of  amaurosis  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  a  case  of  hemiplegia.  The  first  systematical  treatise 
published  on  the  remedial  powers  of  galvanism  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Grapengiesser,  of  Berlin  (1801).  He  recom- 
mended the  use  of  it  in  weak  sight  and  amaurosis,  in 
deafness,  certain  paralytic  conditions,  aphonia,  tumor  albus, 
rheumatism,  and  sciatica.  In  palsies  he  applied  the  direct 
current,  placing  the  positive  pole  om  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
and  the  negative  lower  down ;  and  he  also  used  basins  filled 
with  water,  in  which  the  directors,  and  the  feet  or  hands  of 
the  patient,  were  immersed.  In  all  other  diseases  he  first 
vesicated  the  skin  with  cantharides,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  A  few  years  later, 
Drs.  Jacobi  and  Augustin  published  treatises  on  galvanism 
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as  a  remedial  agent,  and  recommended  to  moisten  the  skin 
before  the  application,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  the  galvanic  fluid.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  earlier  works 
on  this  subject  is,  however,  by  Galvani's  nephew  and  pupil, 
Aldini,'  of  Bologna,  who  recommended  the  new  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  for  disorders  of  the 
mind,  and  many  other  neuroses.  The  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  properties  of  galvanism,  as  they  became 
successively  known  in  course  of  time,  excited  the  imagination 
of  physicians  and  laymen  in  an  equally  powerful  manner ; 
and  it  was  concluded  that  so  marvellous  an  agent  must 
needs  possess  extraordinary  curative  eflFects.  It  is  diflBcult  at 
the  present  time  to  imagine  the  enthusiasm,  bordering  on 
intoxication,  for  the  newly-discovered  remedial  agent,  which 
reigned  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  unbounded  expectations  which  were  entertained  as  to  its 
therapeutical  value.  It  was  not  only  recommended  and  used 
for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  but  was  believed  to  be  able  to 
rescue  from  death  persons  who  had  been  hanged  or 
drowned. 

Of  the  physiological  action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon 
the  different  tissues  of  the  human  body  only  little  was 
known.  The  voltaic  pile  was  indiscriminately  and  injudi- 
ciously applied,  and  much  harm  done  with  it.  The  power 
of  this  apparatus  is,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been 
given  (p.  24),  very  variable,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
disappears,  so  that  there  was  sometimes  no  current  at  all, 
while  at  others  there  was  either  a  weak  or  a  very  strong 
current,  and,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  accidents  of  a  serious 
character,  such  as  fainting  fits,  blindness,  &c.,  were  produced. 
It    was    also    found   very   troublesome   and   expensive   to 

*  Essai  th^orique  et  experimeuUil  8ur  le  galvanisme.     Paris,  1804. 
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maintain  the  pile  in  a  state  of  efficiency ;  and  seeing  all 
this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  confidence  in  the 
curative  powers  of  galvanism  was  soon  thoroughly  shaken, 
and  the  voltaic  pile  degraded  to  the  rank  of  talismans, 
amulets,  animal  magnetism,  and  mesmerism,  thus  forming 
part  of  the  curative  treasures  of  charlatans. 

Further  physical  and  physiological  discoveries  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  galvanism  were  evidently  necessary 
before  it  could  be  employed  with  a  fair  chance  of  success  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  After  a  dead  interval  of  thirty 
years,  the  physiological  part  of  the  subject  was  more 
thoroughly  taken  up  in  Italy,  especially  by  Nobili,  Maria- 
nini,  and  Matteucci;  while  Becquerel  in  France,  Daniell 
and  Grove  in  England,  and  Bunsen  in  Germany,  invented 
galvanic  batteries  which  furnished  a  more  constant  current, 
and  one,  therefore,  more  useful  for  medical  purposes  than 
that  yielded  by  the  original  voltaic  pile. 

In  1825,  M.  Sarlandiere,'  who  had  often  witnessed  the 
beneficial  efiects  of  acupuncture  in  certain  diseases,  recom- 
mended to  combine  the  application  of  electricity  with 
acupuncture  (electro-puncture).  Sarlandiere  is  generally 
mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  galvano-puncture,  but  he 
used  only  frictional  electricity,  and  not  galvanism.  Gal- 
vano-puncture  was  probably  first  used  by  Fabr^-Palaprat,' 
who  translated  La  Beaume's^  unreliable  treatise,  and  added 
to  it  fantastic  dogmas  of  his  own.  A  more  scientific  use  of 
galvanism  was  made  by  JIagendie,  who  from  1830  to  1840 
used  this  agent  in  many  cases   with  considerable  success, 

*  M^moiros  sur  1' electro -puncture  consid^ree  comme  moyen  nouvoau  de 
trailer  efficacement  la  goutte,  les  rhumatismes  et  les  aflTections  nervenses,  et 
8ur  Temploi  du  moxa  japonais  en  France.     Paris,  1825. 

*  Du  galvaniBme  applique  a  la  mtVlecine.    Paris,  1828. 

*  On  Galvanism,  with  Observations  on  its  Chymical  Properties  and  Medical 
Efficacy  in  Chronic  Diseases.    London,  1826. 
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employing  chiefly  galvano-puncture.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  the  surgical  applications  of  galvanism  were 
chiefly  studied  and  practised.  Gerard  and  Pravaz,  seeing 
that  the  blood  could  be  coagulated  by  the  galvanic  current, 
proposed  to  utilise  this  discovery  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms ; 
Mr.  Liston  was  the  first  to  use  galvano-puncture  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  and  M.  Ciniselli  the  first  who  did  so  success- 
fully. As  it  had  been  shown  that  wires  should  be  rendered 
incandescent  by  voltaic  electricity,  Steinheil,  Mr.  Marshall, 
Prof.  Middledorff,  and  M.  Amussat,  used  the  galvanic  cautery 
for  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  surgical  diseases.  Provost 
and  Dumas,  Bonnet,  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  succeeded  in  de- 
composing urinary  calculi  by  the  continuous  current,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Wells  applied  the  same  agent  for  pronK)ting 
the  growth  of  healthy  granulations  and  the  cicatrisation  of 
ulcers. 

To  Prof.  Eemak,*  of  Berlin,  the  merit  is  due  of  having 
once  more  roused  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use 
of  the  continuous  current  in  nervous  and  muscular  affections, 
and  having  shown  that,  if  properly  applied,  it  may  produce 
beneficial  effects  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  and  of 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  The  singularly  objec- 
tionable manner  in  which  Remak  brought  forward  his 
discoveries  did  much  to  discredit  his  writings  and  damage 
his  reputation  ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  great 
reaction  in  favour  of  Remak's  ideas  has  set  in,  and  many  of 
his  apparently  most  reckless  assertions  have,  by  accumulated 
experience,  been  shown  to  be  correct.  Tliis  better  appre- 
ciation of  Remak's  discoveries,  and  the  re-introduction  of 
the  continuous  current  into  medical  practice,  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  labours  of  M.  Benedict,^  of  Vienna,  M. 

>  Galyanotherapie  der  Nerven- und  Muskelkrankheiten.  Berlin,  1858.  And 
Application  du  courant  constant  au  tniitement  dcs  nevroses.     Paris,  1865. 

*  Electrotherapie.  Vienna,  1868.  And  miny  papers  in  Austrian  and 
German  journals. 
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Moritz  Meyer,^  of  Berlin,  and  the  author  of  the  present 
treatise.*  The  author  has  likewise  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce the  scientific  use  of  the  electrolytic  eflfects  of  the 
continuous  current  into  surgical  practice.^ 


n.— MEDICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CONTINUOUS 

CURRENT. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  describe  both  the  apparatus  and 
the  methods  of  applying  galvanism  in  those  diseases  which 
fell  within  the  province  of  the  physician ;  while  the  galvanic 
cautery  and  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  surgical  diseases 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  section. 

1.  Bdtteriea  furnishing  a  Continuous  Galvanic  Current 
— I  consider  the  following  requisites  indispensable  for 
machines  of  this  kind.  (1)  They  should  furnish  a  large 
quantity  of  electricity.  (2)  The  current  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  considerable  variations  within  a  certain 
time  (say  one  or  two  months).  (3)  The  apparatus  should 
be  handy  and  fit  for  use  in  the  consulting  and  sick  room 
(vapours  of  nitric  acid  being  particularly  objectionable). 
(4)  The  number  of  cells  should  be  considerable,  so  as  to 
allow  the  dose  of  electricity  to  be  given  in  an  individual 
case  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  and 
the  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  batteries  which  are 
now  in  use  are  partly  constant,  and  partly  inconstant.  The 
use  of  the  latter  can  at  present  be  only  excused  if  doctor 
and  patient  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  centres  of 

*  Die  Electricitat  in  ihrer  AnwenduDg  auf  practische  Medicin.  3rd  edition. 
Berlin,  1868. 

'  On  the  Value  of  Galvanism  and  Electro-Magnetism  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  London,  1868  ;  and  many  papers  in  the  Lancet,  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  and  other  journals. 

■  On  the  Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Tumours  and  other  Surgical  Diseases. 
London,  1867. 
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civilisation.  They  must,  however,  be  described,  because  the 
practitioner  is  often  consulted  about  the  advisability  or  not 
of  using  them.  •  i 

a.  Inconstant  Batteries. — The  original  voltaic  pile  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  medical  practice,  as  it  is  not  only 
unreliable,  but  also  very  troublesome  to  keep  in  order. 

A  new  modification  of  the  old  voltaic  pile  has  lately  been 
recommended  by  Prof.  Hammond,*  of  New  York.  In  this 
instriunent  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  perforated,  and 
soldered  together.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is  a  plate 
of  hard  india-rubber,  upon  which  is  placed  a  pair  of  copper 
and  zinc,  with  a  copper  wire  soldered  to  the  copper  plate  ; 
upon  this  pair  is  laid  a  piece  of  flannel  or  woollen  cloth, 
equal  in  size  to  the  pair;  then  follows  another  pair, 
another  piece  of  flannel,  and  so  on.  The  pairs  are  so  placed 
that  the  copper  is  always  below.  Another  copper  wire 
is  soldered  to  the  zinc  plate  of  the  last  pair.  For  putting 
the  machine  into  action  strong  vinegar  is  poured  on  the  top ; 
this  passes  through  the  pairs  and  moistens  the  flannel ;  a 
saucer  underneath  receives  the  excess  of  the  vinegar.  On 
the  top  of  the  instrument  are  two  other  plates  of  india- 
rubber,  having  each  a  large  hole  in  the  centre,  and  four 
holes  for  an  equal  number  of  hard  india-rubber  rods,  by 
which  the  instrument  is  suspended  on  an  iron  or  brass  sup- 
port. Insulated  ^\^res  are  used  to  connect  the  poles  with 
the  electrodes.  This  instrument  is  better  than  the  original 
voltaic  pile,  but  vastly  inferior  to  the  batteries  of  Daniell, 
Smee,  and  Bunseu. 

Another  modification  of  the  voltaic  pile,  whicli  was  much 
used  some  time  ago,  is  Cruikshank's  battery.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  manipulated,  but  its  current  is 
as  inconstant  as  that  of  the  old  pile.     It  consists  of  plates 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological'  Medicine,  etc.     July,  1867.     Vol.   i. 
p.  62. 
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of  copper  and  zinc,  which  are  arranged  in  wooden  troughs. 
One  trough  generally  contains  fifty  pairs,  so  that  two 
troughs  furnish  a  powerful  current.  To  excite  the  battery, 
water,  salt  water,  or  acidulated  water,  is  used :  if  distilled 
water  be  employed,  the  chemical  action  is  feeble  ;  but  with 
acidulated  water  it  is  considerably  intensified. 

Gruikshank's  battery  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
old  pile,  but  is  now  completely  superseded  by  more  conve- 
nient and  reliable  instruments. 

WoUaston's  battery  has  the  advantage  that  the  pairs  of 


Fio.  49.— WoUaston's  Battery. 


copper  and  zinc  can  be  easily  immersed  in,  and  withdrawn 
from,  the  exciting  liquid ;  but  the  current  furnished  by  it 
is  likewise  inconstant. 

Amongst  the  portable  modifications  of  the  old  voltaic 
pile,  the  instruments  of  Eecamier,  Pulvermacher,  Breton, 
and  Prudhomme,  deserve  special  mention. 

Recamiers  Galvanic  Poultice  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton- 
wool, which  contain  minute  pieces  of  zinc  and  copper,  each 
pair  being  separated  by  a  piece  of  flannel.  The  wool  is 
placed  in  ^  bag,  one  surface  of  whicli  is  made  air-tight  and 
impermeable  (of  gutta-percha),  while  the  other  is  of  cotton. 
The  permeable  surface  of  the  bag  is  applied  to  the  skin 
and  fixed  by  a  binder  ;  the  impermeable  side  retains  the 
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perspiration,  which  soon  accumulates  in  a  liquid  state  and 
causes  the  pile  to  act.  The  effect  is  more  powerful  if  the 
flannel  he  wetted  with  vinegar.  One  of  these  poultices, 
boimd  tightly  to  the  skin,  produces  a  sensation  of  warmth ; 
two  of  them  cause  a  pricking  sensation,  and  redden  the 
skin.  The  apparatus  was  recommended  to  be  worn  day  and 
night,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  benefit  in  cases  of 
amenorrhcea,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Pulvermacher's  GcUvanw  Chains  consist  of  a  more  or  less 
considerable  number  of  pairs,  forming  a  little  voltaic  pile  ; 


Fio.  50. 

these  pairs  have  a  small  siu-face,  and  the  apparatus  conse- 
quently furnishes  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  electri- 
city, but  which  possesses  a  high  tension.  Each  pair  of  the 
original  chain  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood,  round  which  are 
coiled  a  zinc  wire  and  a  brass  wire ;  each  wire  terminates  in 
a  ring,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  heterogeneous  wire 
of  the  next  link,  that  is,  the  zinc  with  the  brass,  and  the 
brass  with  the  zinc.  At  one  end  of  the  chain  the  zinc  wire 
is  free,  forming  the  positive  pole  ;  at  the  other  end  the  brass 
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wire  is  free,  forming  the  negative  pole.  If  the  chains  be 
immersed  in  vinegar,  the  wood  is  impregated  with  it  and 
serves  as  a  moist  conductor,  thus  exciting  the  action  of  the 
battery. 

Pulveitoiacher  has  frequently  modified  the  construction  of 
these  chains,  and  lately  done  away  with  the  wood,  using 
merely  a  hollow  cylinder  of  zinc,  round  which  the  brass  is 
coiled.  This  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  zinc  to  be 
replaced  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  chemical  action 
of  the  battery.  The  chains  are  portable,  handy,  and  easily 
put  in  action  ;  but  they  have  the  drawback  inherent  to  all 
modifications  of  the  original  pile,  viz.  that  the  current 
generated  by  them  is  liable  to  great  and  sudden  variations 
within  a  short  time.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  their 
small  surface  and  high  tension,  they  are  not*  suitable  for 
being  applied  to  the  nervous  centres.  A  prolonged  use  of 
the  chains,  which  is  generally  recommended,  is  not  only 
opposed  to  all  principles  of  physiology  and  therapeutics,  but 
also  condemned  by  daily  experience;  as,  when  thus  em- 
ployed, they  cause  sloughs,  the  cicatrices  of  which  remain 
throughout  life,  and  may  aggravate  the  disorder  for  the 
relief  of  which  they  were  brought  into  play. 

Messrs.  Breton  Freres,  of  Paris,  have  constructed  a 
Galvanic  Belt^  consisting  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  moist  mastic ;  it 
furnishes  very  little  electricity.  Breton^a  Electric  Mixture 
consists  of  two  pastes,  one  of  which  contains  zinc  and  the 
other  copper  in  a  pulverised  state,  mixed  with  sawdust  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  order  to  keep  it  moist. 

Innumerable  varieties  of  galvanic  belts  and  similar 
portable  machines  have  since  then  been  constructed,  buit 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.  The  only  one  which 
appears  to  give  a  somewhat  constant  current  is  Prudhomme's 
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modification    of   Marie-Davy's    sulphate    of    lead    battery 
(p.  32). 

This  consists  of  a  disc  of  zinc  of  the  size  of  a  two-shilling 
piece,  a  ring  of  pasteboard,  the  interior  of  which  is  filled  up 
with  a  paste  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  thin  disc  of  copper. 
Any  number  of  such  pairs  may  be  connected  so  as  to  form  a 
belt,  which,  according  to  Prudhomme,  preserves  its  eflicacy 
for  four  or  five  days. 

b.  Constant  Batteries. — Most  constant  batteries  now  in 
use  are  modifications  of  Daniell's,  Bunsen's,  and  Smee's  pair ; 
while  Grove's  arrangement  has,  on  account  of  its  high  price, 
the  difficulty  of  managing  it,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
nitric  acid  for  its  charge,  disappeared  from  medical  practice. 

Remakes  apparatus  (Fig.  51)  consists  essentially  of  four 
parts,  viz.  the  battery  b,  the  dial  for  regulating  the  power 
of  the  current  s,  a  commutator  or  current-reverser  c,  and 
a  galvanometer,  for  showing  the  condition  of  the  battery  o. 
The  battery  consists  of  sixty  pairs  of  Siemens  and  Halske's 
modification  of  Daniell's  pair,  viz.  zinc  and  copper,  with 
water  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Each  of  these  pairs  is,  by  means  of  telegraph  wires, 
connected  with  the  dial,  the  commutator,  and  the  galvano- 
meter. The  dial  is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  five  studs 
eacli,  standing  in  a  semicircle.  (!)ne  of  these  is  marked  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10,  and  the  other  10,  20,  30,  40,  50.  In  the  middle 
of  each  semicircle  is  fixed  a  liaud-plate,  b,,  Bj,  wliich  may  be 
turned  so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  metallic  studs,  b,  gives  a 
current  of  from  two  to  ten  pairs,  while  B.^  yields  the  same 
of  from  ten  to  fifty.  If,  for  instance,  a  current  of  eight 
cells  is  desired,  the  hand-plate  b^  is  placed  to  the  stud  8, 
while  Bj  is  made  to  touch  the  board  marked  0.  If  it  is 
intended  to  use  26  cells,  b,  is  made  to  touch  6,  and  B,  put 
on  20,  and  so  on.  If  both  b,  and  b^  touch  0,  there  is  no 
current  at  all. 


I 
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The  conducting  wires  are  connected  with  tliehinding-screwn, 
K,  copper,  and  z,  zinc.     If  the  hand-plate  of  the  commii- 

a 


L 


tator,  r,  marks  N,  the  positive  current  travels  through  k  into 
the  human  body,  and  through  z  to  the  neg;ative  pole  of  the 
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battery;  but  if  the  liand-plate  marks  w,  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  reversed.  The  galvanometer,  o,  shows  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  as  soon  as  the  stopper  a  is  removed,  so 
as  to  allow  the  transmission  of  the  current  to  the  instrument. 
M  is  a  brass  stud  furnished  with  a  small  magnetic  rod,  by 
means  of  which  the  position  of  the  needle  may  be  rectified, 
in  case  it  should  have  become  faulty,  and  show  a  deflectioD 
when  no  current  passes  through  it.  This  apparatus  may  be 
procured  from  Messrs.  Kriiger  and  Hirschmann,  of  Berlin, 
tlie  successors  of  Siemens  and  Halske. 

The  prototype  of  most  portable  constant  batteries  is  that 
which  has  been  constructed  by  Dr.  Emil  Stohrer,  of  Dresden, 
to  whom  the  merit  is  due  of  having  been  the  first  to  devise 
a  handy  and  really  useful  machine  for  administering  the 
continuous  current.  Stohrer  has  constructed  four  kinds 
of  constant  batteries,  viz.  the  portable,  the  hospital 
battery,  the  electrolytic  battery,  and  the  chloride  of  silver 
battery. 

a.  The  partable  battery  (Fig.  52)  is  made  up  of  twenty 
cells  and  thirty  cells,  the  prices  being  8Z.  Ss.  and  llL  ll**. 
It  is  a  modification  of  Bunsen's  pair  (p.  30),  and  consists  of 
plates  of  carbon  and  zinc  suspended  on  a  wooden  carrier,  and 
vulcanite  cells  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  8  or 
10),  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphate  of 
nAercury  for  keeping  the  zincs  amalgamated.  The  cells 
being  only  half  filled  with  the  exciting  liquid,  there  is  no 
fear  of  spoiling  the  latter,  if  ordinary  care  be  taken.  The 
cells  are  kept  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  when  the  battery  is 
at  rest ;  and  they  may  be  lifted  up  by  a  rod  of  ebony  wood, 
so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  plates  when  it  is  desired 
to  use  the  battery.  When  the  rod  is  lifted  up,  a  quarter  of 
a  turn  given  to  it  places  it  horizontally,  and  keeps  the  cells 
suspended.  All  this  time,  the  current  is  circulating.  At 
the  end  of  the  application,  another  turn  is  given  to  the 
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black  rod,  and  the  cells  are  lowered  again,  so  as  to  disconnect 
them  from  the  plates. 

Those  parts  of  the  battery  on  which  chief  ingenuity  has 
been  expended,  and  which  have  been  extensively  copied  both 


Fio.  52.— Slrthrcr's  Portable  KnUe^j. 


in  Europe  and  America,  are  the  sledge  or  current-selector, 
and  the  commutator  or  current-re verser. 

The  sledge  is  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which  can  be  made 
to  slide  on  the  plate-carrier.     This  latter  is  marked  with 
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d;rires  pr^tZTTsfin^  fr-ni  tie  LeA  :o  the  rirfic  ^ie.  iPi^  jj 
oaring  the  :i'iiii'':t?r  -t  ztrZ^  t.>   oe  iscfL     The  ^leti^^  3ii.:>aU 
be  =*:•  pliicei  -jar  it  -'^rer?  thr^  if  the  wiri»a  viable  on  the 
pliit«r-:arr.er :  iiiii  "he  nivi^ile  :ne  )t  these  tiiea  indicates  tiie 
nTimcer  .r  ."-Ll^  m  -::•?  ■iLrruz.     If  ve  -^niit  taking  this  pre^ 
caiiti'-n,  therf  :?   JvLhir-ml  vii-isiir^   ir  eirTuit  between,    rw 
aij.'iain^r  tiur^.  Ji  :ii«rririioe  >t  Tiich  then*   U   a  copious 
■  leTel.  pcieQt     t  ^Ti.  in.:  the  zattcrj  ii  mor^  or  le:^  injured. 
A:  it?  :..  Tv-r  siLrrace.  t;:e  slr^ii^  ia  riraiahei  with  two   znetml 
roilt?.  wiiioh  ITT  1.  a:^  ^c.-n^ch  t.  touch  -he  aext  pair  of  plate* 
br-c^re  the  pr:H:trii:a^  .Qe  is  lert.     ThL*  irnm^nient  has  the  ' 
aiivLintdire    oc    ivn«iin;r    v.jltaio   ihi.-ck;s    on   inoreafUtaT'   or 
diniinishin^  the  w.^wer  >c  the  jurr^nc,  which  is  an  important 
oi.^n:?iderarioa.  iiuk^much.  xi  v.jLtjic  ^•K'kii*  when  ziven  about: 
the    nee   And   3.eck.  zi'-*^   rrae   to   giiidmess   and    «^TTlinir 
^nsuti'^ca  ■:■:  li^ht.  which  ir»?  -zjiizx^  ozmecesdanr  and  Terr  di»- 
i^Ttrable-     I-  cisfrs  :c  hemiple-jria.  -jwiii;;  c.j  rwent  cerebral 
!:>2::":^h.^iir.  "hrv  ma^  -rvrra  ":e  iaac^njus. 

TLrr  0' -mni-i-dt.i-r  ii  i  r- .Il-rr  of  briM,  -iivided  in  two  parts  br 
d  .^riirr;il  piri.'e  of  rrh^nj  :¥."..•: :  rhe  two  part.-?  are  in  contact 
;virii  two  sprin-^-  whi-.'h  ^r-r  coanrn-'te*:  with  the  rails  of  the 
•le'li^-^^.     The  roller  niaj  c-e  t'lriitrti   bj  means  of  a  handle* 
anil  the  stu-J*   r>r  the  inserti.ri  of  :he  conducting  wires 
which  are  hir*i  at  crach  siie  -.-f  the  ''"insi'itati.'r,  mav  thus 
ri»-  altemarelj  placed  in  c.n'iact  with  th*::  anterior  and  pos- 
terior •nrface  of  the  raila.     If  the  h.in«lle  t»:-  pbced  perpen- 
flir-ularly.  there  i:-  n-'  metalLic  c-ntact  at  alu  and  the  circuit 
i- therefore  brokrii :  when  the  handle  i<  turned  back,  the 
jitud  on  the  ri^'ht  hand  -I'f  the  ".•h^ervtrr  i>  in  c«»utact  with  the 
r'firU»rj,  and  is  therefore  p-^itivr; :  but.  when  the   handle  is 
turned  to  the  front,  the  stud  on  the  ri;^'ht  sfide  Wcouu-s  ne- 
iint'w*-,     Thi."^  rnay  l^e  easily  verified  by  elect roly?ini^  water 
when  hy'Jro;^en  will  be  seen  to  bubble  up  alternatelv  at  the 
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rig;bt  and  tlie  left  side,  Kccordiug  to  the  pogition  of  the 
handle  of  the  commutator, 

lo  the  lid  of  the  box  is  a.  smalt  compartment  for  electrodes 
and  conducting  wires ;  and  it  aUo  contains  a  key  and  book 
for  undoing  the  plates  if  required. 

Stohrer's  portable  battery  keeps  in  good  condition  for 
about  three  months,  if  it  be  daily  used.  It  is  rather  less 
subject  to  polarisation  than  most  of  the  other  portable 
batteries.      Occasionally,   especially    in    hot    weatlier,   the 


's  Ilospilal  ISntlety. 


addition  of  a  little  fresh  water  to  the  liquid  in  the  cells  is  to 
be  recommended,  so  as  to  replace  the  water  which  has  been 
lost  by  evaporation.  If  the  current  does  not  appear  to  be 
perceptibly  refreshed  by  the  addition  of  water,  a  new  charge 
must  be  put  in,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  found  ad- 
hering to  the  plates,  must  be  removed.  If  the  battery  be 
well  treated,  it  ought  to  last  for  twenty  years. 

b.  The  hospital  batter^/  (Fig.  53)  conaiets  of  thirty  or  forty 
pairs  of  plates,  contained  in  an  nak  case  ;  the  prices  being 
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8^.  8a.  and  102. 10a.  It  is  much  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
one  just  described,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  some  other 
particulars.  The  cells  are  not  of  vulcanite,  but  of  glass,  and 
are  placed  on  a  tray,  which  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
each  one  of  which  carries  fifteen  or  twenty  glasses*  The 
tray  is  raised  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  portable 
battery,  and  fixed  by  a  turn  of  the  black  rod.  There  are  a 
sledge  and  a  commutator.  This  latter  differs  from  the  one 
in  the  portable  battery.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  roller 
carrying  two  bent  springs,  the  anterior  ends  of  which  touch 
the  edges  of  two  copper  bows.  Opposite  to  these  latter  there 
are  three  metallic  studs,  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  ends  of  the  bent  springs  of  the  roller,  when  this  is 
turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  side.  If  the  roller  be 
placed  perpendicularly,  the  springs  and  knobs  do  not  touch, 
and  the  circuit  is  therefore  broken.  On  tlie  lower  surface  of 
the  sledge  there  are  two  metallic  rails,  which  fit  into  the  groove 
of  the  plate-carrier.  The  two  external  studs  of  the  commu- 
tator are  connected  with  the  anterior  rail,  and  the  central 
stud  with  the  posterior  rail.  If  the  roller  of  the  commutator 
he  turned  to  the  right,  the  right  stud  is  negative,  and  the 
left  positive ;  while,  if  it  be  turned  to  the  left,  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  reversed. 

c.  The  electrolytic  haitei^j  differs  from  the  hospital 
battery  chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  plates  and  glasses,  which 
is  double  that  of  the  other  ;  so  that  a  corresponding  larger 
surface  is  immersed,  whereby  tlie  chemical  effects  are  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  action  is  furtlier  intensified  by 
the  addition  of  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  chromic 
acid  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  battery.  This  solution 
should  have  a  claret  colour,  and  two  drachms  of  it  are  suffi- 
cient for  each  cell.  The  electrolytic  battery  contains  twenty 
pairs  of  plates,  and  costs  62. 

Stohrer's  batteries  will  always  command  the  respect  of  the 
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profession,  not  only  because  they  were  the  first  which  ful- 
filled the  important  desideratiun  of  portability,  but  also  on 
account  of  their  sound  workmanship.  We  must,  however, 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they,  as  other  portable 
batteries,  are  liable  to  polarisation  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
carbon  used  in  them  is  fragile.  The  battery,  therefore, 
requires  very  tender  treatment,  more  especially  as  the  black 
rod,  which  is  projecting  outside  at  both  ends  of  the  battery, 
somewhat  facilitates  the  reception  of  accidental  injuries 
This  is  not  merely  theory,  but  we  speak  from  actual  experi- 
ence. Stohrer's  instruments  would  be  much  improved  by 
using  a  harder  kind  of  carbon,  by  introducing  leverage  inside 
the  box,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  galvanometer.  In  London, 
Stohrer's  batteries  may  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Krohne 
and  Sesemann,  of  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Messrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer,  of  Great  Portland  Street,  W., 
have  had  the  ingenious  idea  of  combining  a  constant  battery 
of  considerable  power  with  an  induction-apparatus  in  the 
same  box  (Fig.  54).  Their  instrument  is,  therefore,  com- 
plete for  all  purposes  of  medical  electricity.  It  has,  how- 
ever, yet  to  be  shown  whether  there  will  be  any  real 
advantage  to  country  practitioners  in  this  arrangement,  as 
it  might  be  objected  to  it  that,  where  the  practitioner  has 
two  instruments,  one  for  galvanisation  and  another  for 
faradisation,  and  one  of  them  were  to  get  out  of  order,  he 
would  not  be  entirely  deprived  of  some  source  of  electricity 
while  tlie  one  instrument  was  being  repaired ;  while,  if 
anything  happened  to  the  combined  arrangement,  he  would 
be  altogether  bereaved  for  a  time.  We  do  not  say  this  by 
way  of  disparagement  of  Mayer  and  Meltzer's  idea,  which 
deserves  all  praise,  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  that  it  is  well  for  the  practitioner 
to  weigh  them  both  before  deciding  on  purchase.  These 
manufacturers,  however,  also  construct  galvanic  and  faradic 
machines  apart. 
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The  coDstaut  liattery  in  tfais  box  is  a  mcMlificatioii  of 
Bunsen's  pair — viz.  carbon  and  zinc,  charged  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  (I  in  20).  The  carbon  geems  to  be  of  a 
particularly  good  kind,  aa  it  ia  not  nearly  as  fragile  aa 
Stohrer's  carbon,  and  generates  a  more  powerful  cuiTent 
than  the  latter.  The  battery  is  charged  by  lifting  up  the 
handles  1  and  2,  and  filling  the  cells  rather  less  than  half 
with  the  charge.  They  are  then  replaced,  so  that  the  fluid 
and  the  plates  are  not  in  contact.     For  putting  the  battery 


into  action,  there  is  a  lifting  arrangement,  which  raises  the 
cells  BO  as  to  make  the  liquid  touch  the  plates,  whereupon 
the  galvanic  current  commences  to  flow.  In  the  first  speci- 
mens of  this  battery,  the  manufacturers  had  arranged  the 
leverage  on  the  outside  of  the  case,  so  that  every  knob  that 
was  depressed  raised  a  tier  of  four  plates.  In  a  later 
arrangement,  however,  nothing  is  projecting  outside,  which 
is  a  great  improvement.     The  cells  are  raised  by  pulling  up 
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metal  rods  indde  the  battery.  There  is  a  dial  with  an 
index  for  selecting  the  power  that  may  be  required  ;  and  we 
have  suggested  to  the  manufacturer  a  slight  change  in  its 
arrangement,  so  as  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  voltaic  shocks 
On  increasing  or  diminishing  the  current.  There  is  also  a 
commutator  or  current-re verser  on  Stolirer's  principle,  the 
central  block  in  which  is  made  of  vulcanite.  A  galvanometer 
shows  the  condition  of  the  battery.  A  valuable  addition  is 
an  arrangement  which  allows  to  branch  oflF  for  use  any  cells 
in  the  circuit,  so  that  the  chief  strain  is  not,  as  in  almost 
all  other  machines,  put  on  the  initial  pairs  of  the  battery. 
The  chemical  action  is  thus  more  divided,  and  the  instru- 
ment can  be  used  much  longer  than  if  the  initial  pairs 
always  formed  part  of  the  circuit. 

The  induction-apparatus  is  put  in  action  by  turning  the 
lever  No.  5  so  as  to  cover  the  two  brass  pins.  This  estab- 
lishes the  contact  between  the  battery  and  the  coil,' and 
the  familiar  musical  sound  indicates  that  the  faradic  current 
is  induced ;  6  and  7  are  the  studs  for  the  primary,  and  8 
and  9  for  the  secondary  current.  The  intensity  of  either 
current  may  be  increased  by  passing  an  index  along  the 
semicircular  row  of  pins  marked  from  1  to  12.  The  gradu- 
ations are  sufficiently  extensive  for  allowing  the  use  of  a 
current  which  is  hardly  perceptible  on  the  tongue  and  face, 
and  all  intermediate  degrees  up  to  a  point  which  would  not 
be  relished  by  the  most  hardened  garotter.  The  price  of 
this  instrument,  which,  in  its  latest  development,  is  a  per- 
fect piece  of  workmanship,  is  12^.  128. 

Leclanche's  pair  (p.  34),  which  was  invented  in  1868,  was 
first  utilised  for  medical  practice  by  M.  Gaiffe,  of  Paris.* 
He  either  employs  the  original  Leclanch^,  or  a  niodification 
of  it,  which  has  been  introduced  by  M.  Tripier,  and  which 

'  (}aiffe*8  batteries  may  be  procured  in  London  from  his  agents,  Messrs. 
Lejeune  &  Perkcn,  24  Hatton  Garden,  £.C. 
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coosieU  of  the  substitation  of  a  piece  of  lead,  siinuunded 
with  miDium,  for  the  carbon  and  manganese.  These  pain 
are  ananged  in  batteries  varying  from  twentj-fonr  to  sixty 
cells.  Fig.  5^  showa  one  containing  twenty-four  cells. 
They  are  all  furnished  with  a  '  collector,'  which  allows  the 
belection  of  aay  number  of  pairs  id  the  battery,  so  that  a 
gradual  increase  or  decrease  of  power  may  be  had  without 
causing  any  interruption  of  the  current.     A  galvanometer 


iia    to  — t  aifle  b  1  tclan  h     Uatlerj 


is  added  to  tlie  inBtrument,  showing  approximatively  the 
condition  of  the  pair  and  the  intensity  of  the  current. 
Conducting  wires  and  directors  are  enclosed  in  the  case. 
A  B  c  D  is  a  tablet  which  carries  the  manipiilattng  '  col- 
lector '  u,  the  galvanometer  {//),  anti  the  clamps  {P  y),  in 
which  the  conducting  wires  are  fixed.  £  e  £  e  e  are  the 
pairs  or  elements  of  the  l)attery,  and  F  the  conducting  wires 
which  connect  the  pairs  with  the  collector,     n  is  the  box 
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containing  the  battery,  M.  Tripier  has  added  to  this 
battery  a  '  double  collector '  (Fig.  56),  by  the  aid  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  put  all  the  different  cells  BucceBsively  into 
the  circuit.  This  consists  of  a  double  row  of  metallic  studs 
connected  amongst  each  other  by  two  and  two,  by  meaos  of 
conducting  wires.  The  first  twelve  pairs  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  positive  poles  of  the  battery  p  n  ;  the  thir- 
teenth with  the  negative  pole  of  the  last  pair  of  this  battery. 
It  is  therefore  possible,  by  attaching  the  conducting  wires 
A  f'  B  n'  to  the  studa,  to  collect  the  current  furnished  either 
by  the  entire  battery,  or  by  any  portion  of  it.     The  contact 


■Tripicr's  Double  Collector. 


of  the  conducting  wires  with  the  studs  is  made  by  the 
springs  F,  a,  and  B.  The  spring  a  being  in  contact  with  any 
one  of  the  studs  of  the  right  row,  and  the  spring  B  with 
any  one  of  the  left  row,  either  the  commencement,  or  the 
middle,  or  the  end  of  the  battery  can  be  utilised.  The 
positive  pole  is  under  these  circumstances  that  nearest  to  0, 
and  the  negative  that  one  which  is  furthest  removed  from 
it.  In  this  way,  where  only  a  limited  number  of  pairs 
is  used,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  set  may  be 
used,  so  as  not  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  chemical 
action  on  the  initial  pairs  of  the  battery.     The  integrity  of 
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air.  9  K  r>T  U^AIA  of  tL«  g&2TV»Clr:tirr  ^. 

T?.^  pr:cj%  of  G^ffe'*  L«la&ct.e,  of  rr«itT-f.>«r  pun.  is 
i/.  Ifw-  ^.■'rTT  ^ditioZftftl  r»e>e  pairs  isAkizig  aa  increase  of 
1/.  ;*  Kxty-jAir  >Atr*TT  <>:.r.*  tiwTrf>r>e  7f.  10*.  The 
A/i4itioD  of  tijfr  'double  colkctor'  raii«$  the  {»iee  from 
12«.  ^i.  to  W.  5*.  A  oommatAtor  mar  ali.>  be  had.  finr 
r*?v*rnBjiiif  th<r  dlr^rctiou  of  the  ctinent  and  pr^dacing  Toltaie 
*ho<rkis,  at  1 5>.  W. 

M*i^r^..  K^vwirr  and  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  have  also  cod- 
fetnjct^jd  a  lyrcIaTiche ;  but  it  is  onlj  fit  for  the  consulting- 
T'j^mt^  and  oannot  f^  carried  aV^ut.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  ciipJxjard,  and  contains  twenty-four  large  cells.  On  the 
upfier  i-urface  of  the  cupboaru  there  is  a  dial  for  the 
Hrl<:ction  of  the  galvanic  pjwer  re"4uired.  a  galvanometer, 
a  t'^ntrivanoe  for  reversing  the  current,  and  two  clamps 
for  T*'.f'j:\\\\i^  the  conducting  wires.     The  price  of  this  is 

I'rofijrHor  K«:etz,  of  Munich,  has  constructed  a  portable 
I>-claiirrlie,  which  will  probably  be  more  useful  than  Keyser 
and  .Schmidt's  arnmgement.  He  has  rejected  the  porous 
va-';  alto^ethfrr,  and  fills  the  third  part  of  an  ordinary  test- 
t  II  1x5  with  a  mixture  of  coarsely  powdered  carbon  and  pyro- 
liiHite ;  tw/t-thirds  of  the  tulxj  are  filled  with  a  concentrated 
Holution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  upfK^r  part  of  the  tube  is  coated  with  tallow,  so  as  to 
avoid  capillary  attraction  of  the  liquid  and  crystallisation. 
A  cover  of  vulcanite  closes  the  opening  of  the  tube, 
admitting  through  its  centre  a  rod  of  zinc,  into  which  a 
bniHH  wire  is  l(.*t  in.  The  latter  forms  the  zinc  pole,  while  a 
platinum  wire  projecting  from  the  bottom  forms  the  carbon- 
pub*.  The  tulH3  is  close<l  waterproof,  but  not  air-tight. 
There  can  1)0  no  spilling  of  the  liquid,  but  the  gas  which  is 
formed   during  the  galvanic  action  may  escape  from  the 
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cover.  Beetz  has  measured  the  electro-motive  power  of 
this  batteiy,  and  finds  it  superior  to  the  original  Leclanch^ 
— viz.  1.4  Daniell's  being  1.  Twenty-four  cells  of  Beetz- 
Leclanche  are  therefore  equal  to  thirty-four  Daniells,  or 
thirty-six  chloride  of  silver  pairs.  The  price  of  the  twenty- 
four  cell  apparatus  is  6L ;  and  any  number  may  be  added 
to  them  at  an  expense  of  48.  for  each  pair.'  Leclanche's 
batteiy  has  also  been  utilised  for  induction  machines ;  but 
of  these  arrangements  we  shall  speak  when  we  treat  of 
£Euradisation» 

Our  own  idea  about  Leclanche's  baftery  is,  that  it  is  a 
most  useful  arrangement  wJiere  only  short  work  ia  required 
of  U.  It  would  therefore  be  an  excellent  battery  for  the 
physician  or  general  practitioner  who  uses  electricity  occa- 
sionally in  one  patient ;  while  for  the  electro-therapeutist, 
who  has  to  get  hard  work  out  of  a  battery,  Daniell-Muirhead 
is  infinitely  preferable.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple — 
it  is,  that  Leclanche  is  more  readily  subject  to  polarisation 
than  Daniell.  As  soon  as  it  is  put  into  action,  the  water  is 
decomposed  and  hydrogen  developed.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  pyrolusite  gives  ofi"  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen,  which  combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water ; 
yet  hydrogen  is  always  in  excess,  and  thus  polarisation  is 
produced.  Polarisation  is,  in  fact,  inevitable  in  all 
batteries,  because,  if  a  liquid  were  used  that  is  incapable  of 
decomposition,  no  galvanic  action  would  take  place ;  it  is 
therefore  the  degree  of  polarisation  which  we  have  to  consider 
in  batteries.  The  polarisation  current  flows  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  battery-ciurent,  and  has  therefore  the 
tendency  to  neutralise  the  original  current.  W  liere  polarisa- 
tion is  energetic,  this  secondary  current  becomes  so  strong, 
after  a  time,    that   it   completely  neutralises   the   original 

*  This  apparatus  may  be  proctired  from  Messrs!  Th.  Edelmann,  of  Munich. 
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current,  so  that  the  action  of  the  battery  is  reduced  to  zero. 
Now  this  takes  place  in  Leclanche's  battery  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  Daniell's,  with  the  result  that  it  will '  strike ' 
after  having  been  at  work  for  some  time.  Of  course,  after 
the  battery  has  been  at  rest,  the  current  reappears,  but  only 
to  disappear  again  after  a  certain  amount  of  work.  This  is 
the  principal  reason  why  Leclanch^  has  not  superseded 
Daniell-Muirhead  at  the  postal  telegraphs,  where  it  has 
been  extensively  tried ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
found  extremely  useful  for  railway-signalling,  where  only  a 
short  action  is  required. 

Another  drawback  to  Leclanche's  battery  is  the  develop- 
ment of  free  ammonia,  as  soon  as  the  water  has  taken  up 
such  an  amount  of  that  gas  as  to  become  saturated  with  it. 
Tliis  is  chiefly  remarked  in  the  coarse  batteries  which  have 
been  constructed  for  telegraphic  and  railway  purposes,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  Gaiffe's  and  Beetz's  an-angements.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  drawback. 

A  great  advantage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  wonderful 
enduring  power  of  a  good  Leclanche.  In  this  it  surpasses 
any  other  battery  that  has  yet  been  constnicted ;  and  its 
constancy,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  practically 
unlimited. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Leclanche  is  the  exact  a)unter- 
part  of  Daniell-Muirhead,  which  will  be  presently  described. 
In  the  latter  arrangement,  polarisation  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  reduced  to  zero,  so  that  an  unlimited  supply  of 
electricity  can  be  got  from  it,  even  if  one  were  to  continue 
working  with  it  day  and  night  consecutively  without  any 
intermission.  But,  unless  cleaned  and  nursed  with  a  fresh 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  every  two  or  three  months,  it 
would  soon  cease  to  act  altogether.  In  the  telegraph  offices, 
where  a  battery  that  works  hard  without  ever  'striking' 
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even  for  a  minute  is  indispensable,  these  batteries  are 
cleaned  almost  every  week  or  fortnight.  In  our  own 
practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  this  done  about  once 
in  every  six  weeks  or  two  months.  With  Leclanch^,  on  the 
other  bond,  no  cleaning  would  be  required  for  from  Eve  to 
ten  years.  For  this  reason  practitioners  residing  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  or  in  the  colonies,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  put  a  fresh  charge  into  a  battery,  or  to  get  it  repaired, 
would  find  Leclanche  invaluable ;  while  it  also  recommends 
itself  to  others  living  more  in  the  centres  of  civilisation  as 
an  instrument  that  will  never  refuse  some  amount  of  service, 
even  after  having  been  stowed  away  in  the  lumber-room  for 
years. 

M.  GaifTe  has  constructed  two  kinds  of  chloride  of  silver 
battej^,  which  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  pairs,  and 
also  in  some  other  particulars.  The  smaller  of  these  con> 
stitutes  the  most  portable  and  least  expensive  constant  battery 
which  has  as  yet  been  constructed.  It  is  made  of  24,  36,  48, 
or  60  pairs  of  the  battery,  and  may  be  carried  in  the  coat 
pocket.     A  B  c  D  (Fig.  57)  is  the  box  containing  the  battery. 


57. — GaifFe's  small  Chloride  of  Silver  Battery. 


and  has  the  size  of  an  octavo  volume;  t  is  the  tablet, 
beneath  which  the  several  pairs  are  fixed;  0,  4,  8,  12,  16, 
20,  24,  are  the  studs  communicating  with  the  ptiim,  where 
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the  conducting  wires  are  inserted ;  p  is  the  positive  and  M 
the  negative  pole ;  g  is  the  case  in  which  the  conducting 
wires  and  the  directors  are  placed.  The  price  is  about  35«. 
for  twenty-four  pairs,  and  rises  by  12«.  for  every  twelve  pairs, 
so  that  one  of  sixty  pairs  costs  about  32.  IO9.  These 
batteries  will  work  for  eighty  hours  without  being  recharged. 
They  are  far  superior  to,  and  much  cheaper  than,  Pulver- 
macher's  chains.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  a  larger 
surface  of  metals  is  preferable,  in  a  therapeutical  point  of 
view,  to  a  small  one ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  recommend 
these  marvels  of  ingenuity  and  cheapness  to  those  only  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  larger  and  more  costly  instru- 
ments. 

The  same  manufacturer  has  constructed  a  larger  chloride 
of  silver  battery  (fig.  58),  which  not  only  lasts  much  longer 
than,  but  is  also  therapeutically  preferable  to,  the  one  just 
described ;  although  more  bulky  than  the  former,  it  is  yet 
portable.  It  consists  of  from  eighteen  to  sixty  pairs,  of 
which  six  are  shown  in  the  diagram  (f  f  f  F  f  f)  ;  N  is  the 
tablet  covering  the  pairs ;  v  v  v  v  the  binding  screws  ;  i  the 
pedal  by  means  of  which  the  current  may  be  interrupted ;  o 
the  galvanometer  ;  b  b^  the  clamps  of  the  conducting  wires ; 
o  0  the  stud  communicating  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
first  pair  of  the  battery ;  2-2,  4-4,  6-6,  8-8,  &c.,  the  studs 
connected  with  the  positive  poles  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  eighth  pairs,  and  so  on ;  n  m^  the  handles  which  connect 
the  clamp  b  b'  with  the  number  of  pairs  that  are  to  be  used, 
and  which  allow  the  practitioner  to  act  with  different  sets  of 
pairs  in  the  battery,  so  as  to  divide  the  chemical  action  ;  e  b' 
are  the  directors.  This  apparatus  is  much  more  costly  than 
the  one  previously  described.  An  18-pair  one  costs  8/.,  and 
the  price  rises  by  21.  for  every  additional  six  pairs,  so  that 
the  60-pair  one  is  22/.  A  commutator  may  be  added 
to  any  of  these   instruments   at   the   expense   of   12«.  Gd. 
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Tliese  machines  will  work  nearly  fight  hundred  hours  withoub 
being  recharged,  aud  do  not  require  any  further  attention 
in  the  intervals  escRpt  putting  the  current  on  zero.  If  thia 
be  done,  there  is  no  chemical  action,  and  consequently  no 
destruction  of  the  metals. 

StShrer    liaa   likewitie   conatrucled   n   chloride   of    silver 


Fin.  58.— Gaifft'ii  Urgo  Chloride  of  Silver  Uittloi^. 

lottery,  which  consists  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  pairs,  A  small 
quaQtity  of  chloride  of  silver  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a 
oylindrical  glasH-tnbe  about  six  inches  high,  and  a  strip  of 
silver  is  made  to  touch  the  chloride  of  silver  when  the  glass  id 
raised.  A  cross  of  zinc  is  inserted  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tube,  at  a  distance  of  almut  three  inches  from  tlio  chloride  of 


J 
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silver.  The  battery  is  charged  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten,  and  by  a  lifting  arrangement 
the  pair  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  fluid,  or 
withdrawn  from  it. 

Some  chloride  of  silver  must  have  been  decomposed  before 
the  battery  commences  to  act.  The  time  which  is  necessary 
for  this  varies  in  the  different  batteries  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  action  may  be  accelerated  by  closing  the 
circuit  for  a  short  time  by  means  of  a  conjunctive  wire.  The 
battery  ceases  to  act  as  soon  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  en- 
tirely reduced.  This  is  seen  by  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  which 
can  no  longer  combine  with  chlorine,  rising  in  the  acidulated 
water.  Such  a  phenomenon  does  not  always  occur  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  pairs,  but  generally  occurs  first  in  one 
and  then  in  another  pair ;  but  wherever  it  is  seen  some  fresh 
chloride  must  be  added  at  once,  or  the  action  of  the  battery 
would  be  materially  interfered  with.  The  price  of  Stohrer's 
chloride  of  silver  battery  is  from  6L  6«.  to  10/.  10«.,  and  it 
may  be  procured  through  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann, 
of  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

The  chloride  of  silver  battery  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said 
to  be  still  on  its  trial.  We  have  no  intimate  practical  ac- 
quaintance extending  over  a  long  space  of  time  with  any  of 
the  arrangements  described  above.  A  drawback  to  Graiffe's 
old  chloride  of  silver  battery  was,  that  it  began  to  leak  after 
having  been  in  use  for  a  time  ;  but  this  has  now  been 
obviated  by  employing  a  smaller  quantity  of  liquid  than 
formerly. 

A  portable  battery,  which  for  its  good  qualities  has  during 
tlie  last  three  or  four  years  received  a  considerable  share  of 
popularity,  is  Foveaux's  modification  of  Smee's  (fig.  59). 
The  adjoined  diagram  shows  a  battery  consisting  of  fifty 
pairs  of  plates,  and  such  a  strength  is  sufficient  for  almost 
all    cases   which    present    themselves   in    practice.     Messrs. 
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Weias,  liowever,  likewise  construct  batteries    containing  a 
leaser  niunber  of  pairs — vu.  twenty  or  thirh — nhich  are 
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about  the  neck  and  face.  Fig.  60  bIiowh  tlie  plat£!)  of  plo- 
tiiUBed  silver  and  zinc,  attached  to  a  hoard  and  dial,  for 
selecting  the  power  to  he  used  ;  and  P'ig.  61  shows  the  tray 
containing  the  cells.  This  battery  is  charged  with  diluted 
Bulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty  or  thirty. 
At  the  commencement  of  its  action,  one  to  tliirty  would  l>e 
sufficient;  but  when  the  battery  lias  been  used  for  some 
time,  and  by  the  electrolytic  effects  of  the  current  part  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  lost  through  sulphate  of 
zinc  having  bec-n    font)"').  ""■   •■■'*•'■••    mnv   fii^in   be  consi- 


'P-^^^ 


derably  increased  by  adding  ten  or  twenty  minims  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  liquid  contained  in  each  cell.  This  is 
a  simpler  mode  of  refreshing  the  battery  than  to  empty  all 
the  liquid  out  and  to  put  in  an  entirely  new  charge. 

The  cells  containing  the  platesaremade  either  of  vulcanite 
or  of  porcelain ;  vulcanite  is  lighter,  but  porcelain  more 
durable.  A  vulcanite  measure  containing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  liquid  for  the  chai-go  of  one  cell  is  eent  out  with  the 
instrument.  N  and  p  are  the  negative  and  positive  poles, 
and  the  power  of  the  current  is  regulated  by  turning  the 
index  on  the  dial.  The  figures  opposite  to  each  stud  in  the 
dial  indicate  the  number  of  pairs  brought  into  action. 
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When  the  battery  has  once  beeo  charged,  simple  closing 
of  the  lid  puts  it  out  of  action,  while  opening  the  lid  renews 
the  galvanic  effect.  This  is  done  by  keeping  the  plates 
suspended  in  the  case,  while  the  tray  containing  the  cells  is 
lifted  up  and  down  by  a  lever  arrangement.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  unnecessary  destruction  of  metals,  it  is  therefore 
enough  to  close  the  battery  and  put  it  away. 

Foveaux's  battery  furnishes  a  reliable  current,  but  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  polarisation,  and  therefore  diminishes  in 
activity  when  it  has  been  used  for  some  time.  When  the 
battery  is  not  freshly  charged,  the  current  sometimes  sensibly 


Fici,  61.— Tmy  of  Fov 
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diminiiihes  in  intensity  during  a  single  application  of  elec- 
tricity. Id  Older  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  attaching  to 
this,  we  recommend  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
instrument  to  close  the  lid  and  then  immediately  to  reopen 
it,  when  the  current  will  be  found  to  have  returned  to  its 
previous  power.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  simply  mechanical 
one :  by  taking  the  plates  out  of  the  liquid  and  then 
immersing  them  again,  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  which  po- 
larise the  platinum  are  wiped  off,  and  polarisation  is  thus 
done  away  with  for  the  time  l>eing.     If  such   opening  and 
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closing  of  the  lid  do  no  longer  answer  for  rendering  the 
strength  of  the  current  more  uniform,  a  fresh  charge  is  re- 
quired. Another  circumstance  showing  that  the  hatteiy  is 
weak  is  that  the  metallic  ends  of  the  conducting  wires,  on 
being  held  together,  do  no  longer  cause  the  peculiar  hiasing 
noise,  owing  to  a  copious  development  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
produced  when  they  are  connected  in  a  fresh  condition  of 
the  battery.  If  a  perceptible  hissing  sound  be  produced  in 
the  battery  without  the  circuit  being  closed  by  a  conjunctive 
arch,  the  zinc  requires  re-amalgamation. 

Foveaux's  battery  can  be  refreshed  by  its  possessor,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessarv  to  return  it  to  the  manufJEicturer  for  that 
purpose,  unless  it  should  have  sustained  any  decided  injury. 
For  refreshing  the  battery,  we  have  to  unscrew  the  cover  of 
the  plateboard,  as  well  as  the  connexions  between  the  plates 
and  the  dial,  and  the  nuts  of  the  plates  themselves.  The 
zinc  plates  are  then  freshly  amalgamated  if  they  appear  to 
require  it,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  any  merciuy 
on  the  platinised  silver-plates,  whereby  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  electromotors  would  be  destroyed.  After  the  superfluous 
mercury  has  drained  off,  the  parts  are  again  screwed  home 
in  the  order  in  which  thev  were  removed. 

The  manufacturers  claim  for  this  battery  the  advantages 
of  simplicity,  portability  and  durability,  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  soliditv  of  con^t^uetioll.  Foveaux's  batterv  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about  without  getting  hiurt  by 
it.  We  have  taken  it  repeatedly  to  the  country,  and  not  given 
any  over-anxious  attention  to  it  during  its  passage  between 
our  h«nii<e  and  the  patient's  residence  (in  one  ini?tance  over 
500  miles  with  sea-transit).  On  no  occasion  has  the  battery 
left  us  in  the  lurch,  but  was  on  arrival  alwavs  found  in 
working  condition.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  as 
*»orae  l>attories  arc  very  fragile,  and  keep  their  proprietors 
in  a  state  of  nervoui?  excilemenc  and  apprehension,  whenever 
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stant  batteriee.  Those  constructed  by  the  Galtrano-Faradie 
ManuiacturiDg  Compauy  of  New  York  seem  U>  be  very 
well  made.  Their  thirty-two  cell  machine  (Fig.  62)  is  a 
modification  of  Stohrer's,  consisting  uf  tin  and  carbon  pliite«, 
and  having  an  arrangement  by  which  the  cells  containing 


-cell  Untlrr;. 


the  charge  may  he  raised  up  to,  or  lowered  from,  the  plates. 
The  commutator,  sledge,  and  other  arrangemeuts,  are  the 
same  as  in  StoLrer's  hatteries. 

Dr.  Jerome  Kidder's  batteries  (Figs.  fi3,  64,  and  65)  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  who  has  used  them  ex- 
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l«DsiveIy,  very  convenient  for  practice.  They  conHist  of  carbon 
and  ziiio  plates,  with  the  usual  charge.  Dr.  Kidder  uses, 
instead  of  Stbhrer's  aledge,  what  he  calls  a  '  circular  current- 
selector'  for  increasing  and  diminishing  the  current  without 
interrupting  it.  It  Is  much  of  the  same  construction  as 
FoveaiLx's  and  Mayer  and  Meltzer'a  dial.  It  consists  of  a 
circle  with  a  vulcanite  base,  which  carries  small  brass  plates 
connected  with  the  different  cells  of  the  battery,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  pieces  of  ivory.  The  ciicle 
(.mrries  two  arms  resting  on  wheels,  and  revolving  on  a  pivot 
in  the  centre.     One  of  these  is  short,  and   the  other  long ; 


and.  according  as  the  long  or  the  short  arm  is  moved,  the 
current  is  increased  or  diminished,  without  or  with  inter- 
rupting it.  A  commutator  and  a  toothed  wheel  for  the 
interruption  of  the  current  are  added  to  the  battery. 

Fig.  63  shows  a  Ihirty-cell  battery,  which  appears  to  be 
amply  strong  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  prac- 
titioner. Dr.  Kidder,  however,  likewise  constructs  twelve- 
and  twenty-cell  batteries,  which  are  sufficient  where  the 
continuous  current  is  used  about  the  head,  face,  and  necic. 
(Figs.  64  and  65.) 

FrummhuUCs  apjntnttiifi  (Fig.  66),  consistH  of  thirty-two 
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ThovfiaerCs  apparatus  has  the  peculiarity  of  containing 
only  one  galvanic  pair,  but  which  is  made  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  amount  of  electricity,  by  utilising  the  principle  of 
polarisation.  The  pair  used  is  either  zinc  and  carbon,  or 
zinc  and  platinum,  charged  with  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  and 
must  readily  decompose  water.  The  battery  itself  consists 
of  two  open  boxes,  each  of  which  is,  by  means  of  twenty-six 
platinum  plates,  divided  into  twenty-five  cells,  so  that  one 
side  of  each  plate  belongs  to  one  cell,  and  the  other  to  the 
next  cell.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  if  two  platinum 
plates,  immersed  into  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  are  touched 
by  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  the  latter  is 
removed  while  the  two  plates  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
wire,  an  electric  current  is  generated  which  travels  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  battery.  The  plates  are, 
in  fact,  polarised  by  the  deposit  of  hydrogen  on  one  and 
of  oxygen  on  the  other,  fioth  these  gases  being  in  the 
nascent  state,  they  quickly  combine  again  to  form  water, 
and  the  electric  current  produced  by  their  appearance  has 
therefore  a  short  duration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  in 
a  short  time  to  charge  by  polarisation  a  large  number 
of  plates,  so  that,  if  the  latter  are  combined  to  form  a 
battery,  a  current  of  high  tension  may  be  obtained,  the 
diuration  of  which  is  prolonged  by  means  of  the  following 
contrivance : — A  flat  ring,  made,  of  an  insulating  material, 
contains  as  many  pieces  of  metal  as  there  are  plates  in  the 
battery,  each  piece  being  connected  with  the  corresponding 
plate  by  means  of  a  fine  silver  or  copper  wire.  The  ring 
is  traversed  by  a  horizontal  axis,  furnished  at  the  top  with 
two  branches  insulated  from  one  another,  and  connected 
with  two  clamps  for  receiving  the  conducting  wires  of  the 
galvanic  battery.  The  two  branches  represent  the  poles  of 
the  pair,  and  carry  a  spring,  so  arranged  that  if  one  of  them 
touches  the  metal  pieces    of    the  ring,   the    other   spring 
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tnuclius  the  next.  This  axis  uaj  be  turned  round  by  means 
of  a  weight,  or  clockwork,  or  a  hammer,  such  as  is  uaed  in 
induction  machineB;  and  in  this  manner  each  plate  is 
successively  charged  with  liydrngen  on  one  side  and  oxygen 
on  the  other.  One  turn  of  the  axis  therefore  charges  the 
whole  battery,  which  is  thus  always  ready  to  act.  The 
intensity  of  the  current  is  regulated  by  the  more  or  less 
intense  action  of  the  galvanic  pair,  ;ind  this  is  regulated  by 


interpolating  a  metallic  wire  of  different  lengths  into  the 
circuit,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  resistance  of  the 
pair  orf  Hhitum.  The  apparatus  is  expensive,  hut  does  not 
require  any  subsequent  outlay,  and,  being  portable,  may  in 
time  come  tx>  be  extensively  used  for  outr-door  practice. 

All  the  portable  batteries  which  we  have  hitherto  described 
are,  however,  much  inferior  in  therapeutical  virtues  to  that 
moditication  of  Dauicll's  battery,  which  is  in  England  known 
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as  Becker^Muirhead,  and  in  Germany  as  Siemens- Meidinger. 
Scientifically  speaking,  this  is  the  only  really  constant 
battery  in  existence,  as  polarisation  has  been  reduced  in  it  to 
an  imperceptible  minimum.  Polarisation  is  avoided  by 
using  no  acid,  but  ordinary  water  for  the  zinc,  and  a  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  for  the  copper.  The  chemical  changes 
therefore  which  must  always  go  on  in  the  battery  are  infi- 
nitely retarded,  and  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  ciurent  occurs  for  weeks  and  months,  even  if 
the  instrument  be  freely  used. 

This  battery  (Fig.  67),  which  we  have  had  in  use  for  the 
last  ten  years,has  been  put  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  the  firm 
of  Elliott  brothers.  It  consists  of  ten  teak  boxes  superposed 
upon  each  other  in  two  rows,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and 
furnished  with  wires  so  as  to  enable  us  to  collect  the  current 
of  every  five  cells.  The  wires  are  carried  from  the  basement 
of  the  house  to  the  ground  floor,  and  joined  to  a  pole-board 
fixed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  consulting-room,  b  w 
(fig.  68,  p.  318)  are  the  battery  wires  which  are  insulated 
except  at  their  extremities,  which  are  soldered  to  a  silver 
plate  hidden  in  the  dials  d  d'.  The  dial  on  the  left-hand 
side  will  give  the  current  of  from  5  to  45,  and  that  on  the 
right,  the  current  of  from  50  to  100  cells,  c  w  are  the 
conducting  wires  connected  with  the  pole-studs,  N  p,  and 
furnished  at  their  other  ends  with  the  directors  D ;  b'  w  is 
the  wire  connecting  the  circuit  of  the  battery  with  a  tangent 
galvanometer  o,  which  indicates  the  strength  of  the  battery 
current.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  current  does 
not  pass  through  the  galvanometer,  but  it  may  be  made  to 
do  so  by  connecting  n  and  p  by  means  of  a  conducting  wire, 
and  unscrewing  the  knob  k,  whereupon  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  battery 
which  is  out  of  sight.  The  ordinary  galvanometer  is  really 
not  much    more   than  a   galvanoscope,  while   the  tangent 
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galvanometer  gives   us  an   accurate    ineaaiirement   of  the 
current. 

We  have  ab-eady  seen  that  in  t)ie  Becker-Muirhead 
battery,  polarisation  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  reduced 
to  zero ;  but  it  has  other  important  advantages.  It  is  very 
cany  to  nurse  and  never  gets  out  of  order.  We  have  used  it 
almost  daily  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  never  on  any 
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occasion  been  disappointed  with  its  effects.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  apparatus  refreshed  once  a  month,  and 
this  can  be  easily  done  by  an  intelligent  mechanic  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  plates  and  porous  vases  must  be  renewed 
once  in  every  three  or  four  years,  but  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  instniment  remain  permanently  useful. 

It  is  however  not  only  the  constancy,  the  ease  with  which 
the  apparatus  is  nursed,  and  its  conservative  qualities  gene- 
rally, which  must  recommend  the  use  of  this  instniment, 
hut  there  are  several  other  considerations  winch  are  siime- 
what  more  difficult  to  explain,  and  which  yet  go  far  towards 
establishing   its   absolute    superiority   over    other    smalttr 
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machines.  The  current  pi^oduced  by  the  poHable  batteries  id 
more  painful  than  that  'produced  by  the  large  stationary 
battery.  Now  it  is  very  important,  in  the  treatment  of  most 
nervous  disorders,  to  avoid  giving  pain.  If  much  pain  be 
produced  by  the  application,  it  is  often  necessary  to  change 
the  places  where  the  electrodes  are  applied.  Moreover 
involuntary  muscular  contractions  will  occur  in  consequence, 
and  the  really  constant  flow  of  the  current  through  the 
organs  is  thus  impeded.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
therapeutical  results  obtained  with  the  large  battery  are 
better  than  those  obtained  with  the  smaller  instruments, 
more  especially  in  aflfections  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in 
the  diflferent  forms  of  neuralgia.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  Becker's  battery  is  the  large  surface  of  the  metals  com- 
posing it,  and  the  absence  of  acids.  Now  the  power  of 
decomposing  water,  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  two 
currents  produced  by  a  large  and  a  small  battery,  may  be  the 
same,  and  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  their  physiological  and 
therapeutical  effects.  The  same  electro-emotive  force  which 
in  a  portable  battery  is  crammed  into  a  square  inch  has 
perhaps  tJte  space  of  10  or  20  square  inches  to  spread  ovei* 
in  the  large  battery.  Again,  in  a  short  time  after  being  put 
in  action,  the  metals  of  the  portable  battery  become  irre- 
gular in  their  production  of  electricity,  and  local  currents 
are  formed'  which  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  principal 
current.  These  circumstances  serve  to  account,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  for  the  superiority  of  the  large  over  the  portable 
batteries.  It  is,  however,  more  the  province  of  the  physicist 
than  that  of  the  physician  to  analyse  the  minutiae  of  these 
matters.  As  practitioners,  we  have  simply  to  register  the 
faict  that  the  large  stationary  Becker-Muirhead  is  better  than 
all  the  portable  batteries  which  have  been  constructed.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  hospital  battery,  and  is  indispensable 
to  all  those  who  occupy  themselves  more  particularly  with 
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the  study  of  the  influence  of  electricity  upon  neurotic  con- 
ditions. 

Other  vastrumerUs. — The  most  essential  instrumenia 
besides  the  battery  are  the  conducting  wires  on  rheophores, 
and  the  electrodes  or  directors,  by  means  of  which  the 
current  is  conveyed  to  the  body. 

Conducting  wires  should  be  made  of  flexible  copper 
thread,  two  or  three  yards  long,  and  carefully  insulated  with 
silk  or  cotton,  or  some  similar  material.  I  always  employ 
diflferently  coloured  conducting  wires  for  the  two  poles,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  tell  at  once  the  direction  of  the  current, 
viz.  such  insulated  by  green  or  black  silk  for  the  negative, 
and  such  insulated  by  red  of  yellow  silk  for  the  positive 
pole.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  case  of  the  wires 
becoming  entangled.  Flexible  india-rubber,  which  is 
frequently  used,  and  protects  the  wires  better  from  without, 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  worst  substances  for  insulation,  as 
it  contains  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  rapidly 
corrodes  the  metal,  even  if  the  wire  be  first  covered  with 
silk  or  cotton.  I  have  therefore  long  ago  given  up  the  use 
of  india-rubber  insulation,  as  being  most  deceptive  and 
leading  to  great  disappointment.  I  am  surprised  that 
Ziemssen,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  should  speak 
favourably  of  this  material.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  conducting  wires,  however  well  they  may  have  been 
insulated  in  the  first  instance,  suffer  a  good  deal  from  wear 
and  tear,  and  should,  therefore,  from  time  to  time  be  replaced 
by  fresh  ones. 

The  electrodes  most  commonly  used  are  metallic  cups 
with  a  diameter  of  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches,  fixed 
on  insulating  handles  of  wood,  and  furnished  with  a  screw 
or  clamp,  for  the  attachment  of  the  conducting  wires. 
These  cups  are  SUed  with  sponge  moistened  with  warm 
water  or  salt  water.     The  sponge  should  project  C(»mpletely 
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beyond  the  metal,  so  that  during  the  application  the  metal 
0oe8  not  touch  the  skin,  I  have  in  some  cases  found  it 
useful  to  have  two  sponge-cups  branched  off  from  one  stem, 


Fio.  69.— Couuucting  Wire,  with  Rod  and  Clamp. 

80  that  two  separate  points  may  receive  the  influence  of  one 
pole  at  the  same  time.     (Fig.  73,  p.  323.) 

Messrs.  Weiss  have  lately  constructed  for  me  some  very 
convenient  sponge-electrodes,  the  cups  and  stems  of  which 
are  made  of  vulcanite,  and  the  inside  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  thick  wire  covered  with  platinum.  These  electrodes 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  always  scrupulously  clean, 
which  is  not  the  case  where  brass  and  wood  are  employed. 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  cathode 
of  an  ordinary  pair  of  electrodes  in  good  order,  since  hydrogen 
and  alkalies,  which  are  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  during 
the  transmission  of  the  current  to  the  human  body,  have  no 
corroding  action  upon  metals.  It  is,  however,  different  with 
the  anode,  which  is  rapidly  oxidised  and  chlorinated,  and 
therefore  soon  becomes  a  bad  conductor.  This  condition  of 
the  anode  is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  battery  not  yielding  a 
proper  current,  and  should  be  looked  to  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  application.  The  sponges  which  are  used 
likewise  require  to  be  frequently  renewed,  especially  when 
they  assume  a  greenish-blue  colour,  showing  that  they  have 
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become    impregnated    with    a    eolution    of    copper.      A* 
platinum  is  not  attacked  in  the  vay  in   which  brass   or 
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copper  are,  Weiss's  electrodes  are  much  preferable  to  the 
old-fashioned  ones. 


Fio.  73.    Author's  Doable  Electrode. 

It  is  useful  to  have  a  considerable  variety  of  electrodes,  in 
order  to  suit  the  various  cases  as  they  present  themselves. 
Stohrer's  charcoal  electrodes  are  chiefly  appropriate  when 
a  weak  battery  is  <^mployed  ;  but  they  must,  previous  to  the 
application,  be  covered  with  fine  sponge  or  chamois  leather, 
for  if  they  are  directed  to  the  skin  without  such  covering, 
they  severely  blister  it,  in  the  same  way  as  metals. 

Unpolarisahle  electrodes. — We  have  seen  that  by  applying 
metallic  electrodes  to  the  skin,  cauterisation,  with  its 
conse<)uences,  is  produced,  more  especially  at  the  negative 
pole.  This  may  be  avoided  by  not  allowing  the  accumulation 
of  the  alkalies  which  are  set  free  at  the  cathode,  but  forcing 
them  back  into  the  electrode.  Hitzig,'  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Eegnauld  and  Du  Bois-Eeymond  (p.  44),  has 
constructed  unpolarisable  electrodes  suitable  for  medical 
practice.    This  unpolarisable  electrode  consists  of  a  hollow 

*  Berlin  Klinische  WocbeDsclirift,  1867f  No.  39. 
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amalgamated  cylinder  of  zinc,  let  into  a  similar  piece  of 
vulcanite,  and  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  the  condoctang 
wire  of  the  battery  by  means  of  a  clamp.    The  zinc  cylinder 
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Fio.  76 


is  open  above,  and  may  receive  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  A  stopper  of  clay,  which  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc»  closes  the  cylinder ;  and  both 
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above  and  beneath  the  stopper  there  is  a  piece  of  lint  fixed 
to  the  vulcanite.     A  second  piece  of  vulcanite  is  superposed 
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oo  Utu,  mitd  filled,  in  ita  upper  fannel-ch^ted  poitioii,  niOt 
Swedish  filtering-paper,  moistened  vith  a  weak  aolntioD  of 
chloride  of  aodinm  (1  or  2  in  100  paiu  of  water).  This  is 
also  covered  with  lint,  and  fixed  on  an  india-rubber  ring. 
The  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  must  be  renewed  from  time 
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to  time.  We  may,  by  usiog  these  electrodes,  cause  a 
current  of  50  pairs  of  Daniell's  battery  to  act  on  the  skin  for 
twenty  minutes  and  longer,  without  producing  any  cauteri- 
sation. It  is,  however,  rarely  necessary  to  use  such  pro- 
longed applications ;  and  in  many  cases  it  ia  notadvisable  to 
eliminate  altogether  the  action  of  the  current  on  the  skin. 

The  Battery  aifauU. 

If  no  effect  can  be  obtained  from  the  battery,  the  fault 
must  be  either  in  the  baitery  itself,  or  in  the  conducting 
wires,  or  in  the  electrodes. 

Most  of  the  constant  batteries  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed require  a  fresh   charge   only  every   two   or  three 
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months ;  and  if  the  battery  has  therefore  been  charged  a  few 
weeks  before  UBe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fault  is  in  the  in* 
strument  itself.  It  may  be  due  to  imperfect  connection  of 
the  several  pairs,  as  the  plates  or  wires  used  for  this  some- 
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times  get  rusty  or  displaced ;  and  where  this  is  discovered 
it  must  be  rectifiei.    In  summer  the  chemical  decomposition 
which  is  going  on  within  the  battery  is  more  active  than  in 
winter,  and  in  those  instruments  which  are  not  hermetically 
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closed  the  evaporation  of  water  is  sometimes  so  considerable 
that  batteries  which  may  contain  the  other  chemical  ingre- 
dients in  good  condition  may  yet  refuse  to  act,  unless  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  be  added  from  time  to  time.. 

Another  cause  of  disappointment  may  be  a  bad  condition 
of  the  canductvn/f  wires^  which  establish  the  connection  be- 
tween the  battery  and  the  electrodes.  Wear  and  tear  soon 
spoils  the  ends  of  these  wires,  which  often  conduct  imper- 
fectly when  their  central  portion  is  still  in  good  condition. 
This  may  l)e  found  out  by  touching  the  polestuds  of  the 
battery  with  the  moistened  fingers,  and  afterwards  connect- 
ing the  rod-ends  of  the  wires  with  the  polestuds,  and  again 
touching  the  hook-  or  clamp-ends  with  the  fingers.  If  the 
polestuds  give  a  shock  and  the  wire-ends  do  not  do  so,  tlio 
fault  is  in  the  latter,  and  they  must  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed. 

If  the  battery  and  the  conducting  wires  are  in  order,  and 
yet  no  action  is  perceptible,  the  fault  must  be  in  the  elec- 
trodes. Sometimes  there  is  insufficient  connection  between 
the  electrodes  and  the  hook-  or  clamp-ends  of  the  conducting 
wires,  and  this  should  be  carefully  rectified,  as  it  may  pro- 
duce sudden  interruptions  of  the  current  (voltaic  shocks) 
which  are  most  undesirable,  especially  when  the  current  is 
applied  to  the  face  and  neck. 

2.  Methods  of  Medical  Application  of  the  ContinuouH 
Galvanic  Cui^ent. — Before  commencing  the  application  of 
galvanism  to  a  patient,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  battery  is  in  good  working  order  or  not,  more  especially 
when  it  is  new,  or  when  it  has  not  ];een  used  for  some  time. 
This  may  be  done :  (a)  by  interposing  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter into  the  circuit,  when  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will 
tell  the  presence  and  power  of  the  current  which  traverses  it ; 
(/>)  by  immersing  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  in  water, 
when  the  bubbling  up  of  hydrogen  gas  at  the  negative  pole. 
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and  the  blackening  of  the  wire  at  the  positive  pole,  will  give 
a  similar  indication  ;  (c)  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  starch,  when  a  blue  colour  will  be  produced 
at  the  positive  pole ;  {d)  by  the  operator  applying  the  lowest 
degree  of  galvanic  power  which  he  has  at  his  disposal  to  his 
tongue,  and  the  highest  to  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  last 
test  is  not  only  the  readiest,  but  also  the  most  important,  as 
no  other  experiment  gives  a  better  hint  for  the  selection  of 
the  galvanic  power  to  be  used  in  cases  of  disease. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that,  on  first  applying  the 
current  to  a  patient,  a  very  low  degree  of  power  should  be 
employed.  Patients  are  often  in  fear  of  'shocks,' and  nothing 
soothes  their  trepidation  more  than  the  perception  of  a  slight 
and  pleasant  sensation,  instead  of  a  severe  and  painful  one, 
which  they  had  been  expecting.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  therapeutical  success  to  employ  a  current  which 
is  so  strong  as  to  cause  distress. 

It  may  he  laid  down  as  a  general  jyrinciple  that  a  feeble 
current^  used  for  a  short  tivie^  produces  the  greatest  thera- 
peutical effect.  A  very  powerful  current  almost  akvays 
does  harm  instead  of  good,  and  more  especially  so  when  it 
is  applied  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

A  question  which  has  been  chiefly  mooted  by  Brenner  and 
his  followers  is,  whether  the  eflfects  of  galvanisation  are  owing 
to  the  current  in  its  entirety,  or  whether  each  pole  has  a 
separate  eflfect,  and  whether  this  is  the  only  effect  that  is 
produced  ?  Brenner  takes  the  latter  view,  and  has  thereupon 
built  the  somewhat  shaky  structure  of  the  polar  method. 
Far  more  convincing  proofs  than  have  hitherto  been  brought 
forward,  will  be  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  correctness 
of  Brenner's  views,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  physically  as  well 
as  physiologically  untenable. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  con- 
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tinuou8  current  should  be  applied  to  the  different  organs  of 
the  body. 

a.  Oaivaniaation  of  the  Brain. — If  it  be  intended  to  send 
the  current  through  both  hemispheres,  three  different  modes 
of  application  may  be  used :  a,  one  electrode  is  directed  to 
^  the  forehead  and  another  to  the  occiput ;  6,  one  to  the  left 
and  one  to  the  right  temple  ;  and  c,  one  to  the  left  and  the 
other  to  the  right  mastoid  process.  If,  however,  only  one 
hemisphere  is  to  be  galvanised,  as  in  certain  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia, it  is  best  to  put  one  electrode  over  the  eyebrow  and 
the  other  to  or  near  the  mastoid  process  of  the  same  side. 
With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  Benedict  has 
recommended  to  place  the  anode  to  the  cervical  spine,  and 
the  cathode  to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  forehead.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  direction  should  invariably  be  followed, 
since  I  have  found  that  it  had  better  be  determined  by  the 
sensation  experienced  by  the  patient.  If,  for  instance,  the 
patient  should  complain  of  a  feeling  of  fulness,  pain,  or 
weight  and  pressure  on  the  forehead,  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
the  anode  there ;  but  if  such  sensations  are  experienced  at 
the  occiput,  the  cathode  in  front  is  preferable.  Where  the 
patient  does  not  complain  of  the  head,  that  direction 
should  be  chosen  which  appears  to  do  most  good. 

In  persons  who  are  very  sensitive  to  electricity,  I  have  not 
unfrequently  discovered  that  the  application  of  the  negative 
pole  to  any  part  of  the  head  or  face  did  harm,  by  producing 
irritation.  In  such  cases  I  use  the  positive  pole  alone  to  the 
head  or  nape  of  the  neck,  and  place  the  negative  at  some 
distant  part,  e.g.  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  This  application  is  easily  borne,  and  often  most 
effective.  A  current  of  more  considerable  power  should  in 
such  instances  be  used  than  where  both  poles  are  applied  to 
the  head,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men are  but  poor  conductors  of  electricity. 
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Benedict  has  justly  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  ahxyrt 
applications  (* never  more  than  half  a  minute').  Meyer 
recommends  an  application  of  two  or  three  minutes'  dura- 
tion ;  but  this  is  for  some  cases  too  long.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  employing  the  current  from  thirty  to*ninety  seconds  at  a 
time.  The  result  of  the  first  or  second  application  generally 
gives  the  clue  as  to  what  length  of  time  the  application 
should  last :  if  the  shortest  time  seems  to  answer,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  try  a  longer  one,  as  sometimes  the  benefit 
already  obtained  is  thereby  counterbalanced.  A  current  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  cells  of  Muirhead's  battery  is  all  that  is 
required.  That  application,  where  only  the  anode  is  at  the 
head  or  neck,  may  in  certain  cases  be  continued  for  five 
minutes  with  advantage. 

A  powerful  continuous  current  applied  to  the  brain  in  the 
way  just  described  may  produce  giddiness,  fulness  and  pain 
in  the  head,  sickness,  vomiting,  blindness,  and  attacks  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  followed  by  general  convulsions  and 
paralysis.  The  same  symptoms  may  be  caused  by  the  too 
prolonged  application  of  a  feeble  current.     SapierUi  8at. 

M.  Cyon,*  the  able  teacher  of  physiology  at  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  is  strongly  opposed  to  galvanisation  of  the 
brain,  thinking  that  the  cases  must  be  excessively  rare  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  diagnose  the  seat  of  any  disease  of  the 
brain  ;  that  even  where  this  could  be  made  out,  galvanic 
irritation  of  the  brain  could  hardly  be  of  any  advantage,  even 
in  a  small  proportion  of  those  excessively  rare  cases  ;  and  that 
in  the  infinitisimal  proportion  of  such  cases  where  any  advan- 
tage might  be  expected  from  it,  the  irritation  could  not  be 
localised  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  would  appear  to 
require  it.  These  reasons  appear  to  us  more  those  of  a 
physiologist  than  of  a  physician.    A  physician  who  has  clini- 

«  Principes  d'Electrothdrapie.    Papie,  1873,  p.  192. 
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cally  and  pathologically  studied  neurotic  affections  in  a 
tolerably  large  number  of  cases,  will,  as  a  rule,  not  find  any 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  localising  cerebral  affections 
with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy ;  while  a  physiologist  would 
no  doubt  be  entirely  baffled  under  such  circimistances. 
Cyon's  second  reason  appears  to  us  equally  inconclusive; 
since  we  have  often  found  that  in  cases  of  cerebral  exhaustion 
owing  to  deficient  nutrition  of  the  brain,  and  also  in  paralysis 
and  impairment  of  speech  from  softening,  the  use  of  a  gentle 
current  guided  through  the  suffering  cerebral  substance  pro- 
duces excellent  results.  The  third  argimient  advanced  by 
Cyon,  viz.  that  it  is  impossible  to  localise  the  current  in  that 
portion  of  the  brain  which  appears  to  require  it,  may  also  be 
easily  disposed  of.  Provided  a  gentle  current  he  used  for  a 
ahoH  time,  the  fiow  of  it  through  healthy  portions  of  the 
brain  does  not  do  any  harm,  while  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  those  diseased  parts,  the  nutrition  of  which  requires 
a  stimulant.  In  the  same  way,  a  dose  of  ammonia  and 
brandy  taken  by  a  healthy  man  will  not  influence  his  con- 
dition perceptibly,  while  it  may  save  the  life  of  a  patient 
sinking  from  collapse. 

Cyon  is  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  feeble 
current  cannot  exert  the  least  action  upon  the  brain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  colossal  resistance  offered  by  its  substance  and 
the  cranial  bones.  We  have  seen  (p.  69)  that  the  brain  is 
easily  traversed  by  a  feeble  current  applied  to  the  cranial 
bones,  and  clinical  experience  shows  that  an  *  excessively 
powerful '  current  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  utterly  unneces- 
sary. Cyon's  advice,  therefore,  *  to  desist  altogether  from 
a  direct  treatment  of  the  brain,'  lacks  not  only  a  physiological 
but  also  a  clinical  basis. 

b.  Galvanisation  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — That  the  cord  is 
easily  reached  by  the  continuous  current,  has  been  shown  in  a 
previous  chapter  (p.  72).     WTiere  it  is  intended  to  influence 
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the  whole  of  the  cord,  one  electrode  is  directed  to  the  upper, 
and  the  other  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine  ;  but  where 
there  are  decided  indications  that  a  particular  portion  of  it 
is  suflfering,  while  other  parts  of  it  are  healthy,  the  current 
should  be  directed  to  the  former.  Where  one  or  several 
vertebraB  are  painful  or  sensitive  to  pressure,  they  should  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  anode.  Galvanisation 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  generally  continued  for  five  minutes. 

It  is  best  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  current  by  the 
sensations  experienced  by  the  patient.  If  pain  be  caused, 
the  current  is  as  a  rule  too  strong ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  plainly  perceptible  feelings  of  pricking  and  heat. 
Some  patients  bear  only  ten  or  fifteen  cells,  while  in  others 
from  fifty  to  sixty  are  required.  If  it  is  found  that  a  gentle 
current  has  no  effect,  the  power  must  be  increased  ;  and  pro- 
vided the  seat  of  the  disease  is  not  in  the  cervical  spine,  this 
can  be  done  without  harm.  Certain  cases  of  ataxy  and 
amenorrhoea  resist  a  gentle  current,  but  yield  to  a  powerful 
application. 

Cyon  *  is  of  opinion  that  a  gentle  current  is  under  any  cir- 
cumstances better  than  a  powerful  one  for  acting  on  the 
spinal  centre.  He  reasons  that,  as  the  conductivity  of 
osseous  matter  is  at  least  ten  times  less  than  that  of  the 
cord,  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the  cord  must  be  ten 
times  greater  than  it  can  be  in  the  vertebrae ;  i.e.  that  the 
current  will  be  propagated  with  preference  in  the  cord,  where 
it  arrives  by  the  openings  between  the  apophyses,  inasmuch 
as  the  ligaments  which  close  these  openings  have  about 
the  same  conducting  power  as  the  cord  itself.  If  the  cord 
were  surroimded  by  a  better  conductor — for  instance,  mus- 
cular tissue — it  would,  according  to  the  same  physiologist,  ])e 
necessary  to  employ  a  very  high  galvanic  power  to  atfect  the 

*  Loc.  cit  p.  197. 
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cord ;  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  current  would  travel 
along  the  better  conducting  tissue.     These  considerations 
are  wonderfully  ingenious,  but  not  particularly  practical ;  and 
they  are  not  corroborate  either  by  physiological  experiments 
or  by  clinical  experience.     It  is  quite  true  that  a  feeble  cur- 
rent applied  to  the  spine  will  enter  the  cord  ;  but  muscular 
tissue  does  in  no  way  prevent  the  action  of  the  current  upon 
the  deeper-lying  structures.     If  Cyon's  reasoning  were  cor- 
rect, the  bad  conductivity  of  the  skin  would  promote  the 
arrival  of  the  current  in  the  tissues  beneath  it.     It  is,  how- 
ever, an   incontestably-established   fact,   that    the   cmxent 
arrives  more  easily  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  if  the  conduo* 
tivity  of  the  skin  be  improved  by  moistening  it,  or  by  other 
means.     Cyon,  to  be  consistent,  should  therefore  recommend 
the  current  to  be  applied  to  the  spine  by  dry  conductors,  in 
order  to  get  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  to  traverse  the 
cord  ;  yet  in  the  same  passage  of  his  book  he  recommends  to 
Tnoisten  the  skin  (*  il  faut  aussi  bien  humecter  la  peau ')  I 
The  chief  influence  of  the  current  applied  to  the  spine 
I  must,  in  consonance  with  anatomical  facts,  be  exerted  upon 

the  posterior  columns  and  nerve-roots ;  and  that  this  is  so  in 
reality  is  corroborated  by  clinical  experience,  which  shows 
that  diseases  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  more 
beneficially  influenced  by  galvanisation  than  those  of  the  an- 
terior columns.  Portions  of  the  current,  however,  unques- 
tionably reach  the  anterior  columns  as  well ;  moreover  it  is 
well  known  that  the  posterior  roots  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  anterior  ones ;  so  that 
anything  that  acts  on  the  former,  must  also,  to  some  extent, 
act  on  the  latter. 

Cyon  recommends  that  galvanisation  of  the  spine  should  be 
continued  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  at  a  time ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  five  minutes  will  be  ample.  If  Cyon's 
recommendation  were  ever  acted  upon  in  practice,  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  employ  unpolarisable  electrodes,  as  otherwise 
the  skin  would  soon  be  in  sach  a  condition  as  to  render 
further  applications  impossible.  In  using  unpolarisable 
electrodes,  however,  an  important  element  in  the  action  of 
the  current  is  eliminated,  and  the  therapeutical  results  would 
therefore  be  less  satisfactory  than  they  might  be  otherwise. 

Dr.  Wilks  *  has,  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Guy's  Hospital,  made  some  very  singular  statements 
concerning  the  subject  now  imder  consideration.  He  says 
that  the  simple  transmission  of  the  current  along  the  spine 
produces  apparently  no  result ;  that  it  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered that  a  current  flowing  continuously  through  any  part 
of  the  body  has  any  effect  either  on  the  muscular  or  the  ner- 
vous system ;  but  that,  as  often  an  the  circuit  is  opened  or 
closed,  one  pole  being  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  and 
the  other  on  the  lower  dorsal  region,  a  sensation  is  experi- 
enced. Such  statements  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
if  they  emanated  from  a  less  eminent  teacher  than  Dr.  Wilks. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  *  forsanque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.' 

3.  GcUvanisdtion  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve. — 
The  different  methods  of  galvanising  the  cervical  sympatlietic 
have  already  been  described  (p.  166).  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  a  localised  application  of  the  continuous  current 
to  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  the  living  subject  is  impos- 
sible. Nevertheless  the  proceedings  known  as  *  galvanisation 
of  the  sympathetic '  are  of  considerable  practical  value ;  and 
it  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  that  nerve  is  reached 
by  the  current,  if  the  latter  be  applied  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. We  have  therefore  now  to  consider  how  far  these 
proceedings  may  be  therapeutically  utilised. 

The  cervical  sympathetic  does  not  contain  all  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  whole  body,   but  only  animates  the 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  January  1S73,  p.  29. 
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territory  cf  the  carotid  artery,  so  that,  by  galvanising  it,  we 
can  only  influence  the  circulation  in  the  ear,  the  eye,  the 
face,  and  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  It  would  therefore 
be  foolish  to  expect,  from  isolated  galvanisation  of  the 
sympathetic,  any  eflfect  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  upper  or 
lower  extremities.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  by  galva- 
nisation of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  depressor  nerve  and 
the  spinal  cord  are  also  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
current.  Irritation  of  the  depressor  nerve,  according  to 
Cyon,  paralyses  all  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  body,  and  may 
therefore  cause  any  vascular  spasm  depending  upon  the 
sympathetic  to  disappear.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the 
unquestionable  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  certain 
cases  of  wasting  palsy,  and  other  affections  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  by  the  proceeding  known  as '  galvanisation 
of  the  sympathetic' 

Cyon^  expresses  himself  as  follows  concerning  what  we 
may  expect  from  galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
alone : — '  If  we  excite  this  nerve  alone,  we  may  cause  a 
contraction  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  head,  and  augmenta- 
tion of  pressure  in  the  large  vessels.  This  moditication  of 
the  blood-vessels  may  be  useful  in  so  far  as  it  may  promote 
the  absorption  of  effused  liquids,  and  prevent  further 
eff'usions.  If  we  only  use  the  polarising  (electrotonic)  effects 
of  the  constant  current,  we  may  increase  or  diminish  the 
tonicityof  the  cerebral  blood- vessels,  and  thus  produce  a  modi- 
fication of  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  brain.  It  is  possible 
that  this  modification  may  in  turn  exert  a  salutary  influence, 
either  by  determining  the  arrival  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
nutritive  material,  or  by  suppressing  vascular  spasm,  or 
removing  thrombuses  in  cases  of  embolism,  and  thus  easing 
the  circulation.  The  eff'ects  produced  on  the  brain  may 
evidently  cause  other  effects  in  other  parts  of  the  body.' 

»  Loc.  cit.  p.  206. 
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For  galvanising  the  vaaa-motor  nerves  of  the  upper 
extremity  without  acting  at  the  same  time  on  its  sentient 
and  motor  nerves,  the  same  observer  recommends  to  place 
one  electrode  at  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  second  rib  and 
the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  other  at  the  point  of 
emergence  of  the  seventh  dorsal  nerve-root ;  since  the  vaso- 
miotor  nerves  for  the  upper  extremity  leave  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  third  and  seventh  dorsal  roots,  and  proceed  to  the 
brachial  plexus,  traversing  on  their  way  the  dorsal  sym- 
pathetic and  the  first  dorsal  ganglion*  But  where  it  is  not 
intended  to  act  exclusively  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
upper  extremity,  one  electrode  may  be  placed  to  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  dorsal  sympathetic,  and  the  other  to 
the  axilla.  The  patient  should  at  the  same  time  be  directed 
to  hold  that  extremity  which  is  to  be  treated  on  the  other 
shoulder,  as  thereby  the  shoulder-blade  is  displaced  on  the 
thorax,  and  it  is  easier  to  act  on  the  lateral  columns. 

For  localising  the  galvanic  current  in.  the  vaao^motor 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  Cyon  recommends  to  place 
one  electrode  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  dorsal  apophyses, 
and  the  other  on  the  lumbar  apophyses,  or  where  tlie  sciatic 
nerve  emerges  from  the  pelvis.  He  advises  the  application 
to  be  continued  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
remarks  made  previously  on  this  subject  under  the  heading 
of '  Galvanisation  of  the  Spine '  apply  here  likewise. 

Certain  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  in  using  the 
proceeding  known  as  galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  use  a  very 
gentle  current ;  and,  secondly,  to  cause  the  opening  of  the 
circuit  not  suddenly,  but  gradually.  If  we  open  it  rapidly, 
a  disagreeable  sensation  of  giddiness  is  caused,  whicli 
frightens  the  patient,  althougli  I  have  never  known  it  to  da 
any  actual  harm.  This  can  be  avoided  either  by  drawing  one 
conductor  very  gently  and  slowly  across  the  neck,  away  frt>m. 
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the  stylomastoid  fossa ;  or,  better  still,  by  gradually  diminiBh- 
ing  the  galvanic  power  which  is  being  used,  in  the  metallic 
circuit.  If  giddiness  should  be  caused  in  spite  of  these 
precautions,  and  be  accompanied  with  tinnitus  aurihm,  the 
application  has  been  either  too  long  or  too  strong. 

Dvplegic  Contractions. — ^This  term  has  been  proposed  by 
Bemak  ^  for  designating  certain  reflex  contractions  which  he 
observed    on    using    the  continuous  current  in   cases  of 
progressive    muscular    atrophy  and  rheumatic  gout,   and 
which  are,  according  to  him,  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
current  on  the  sympathetic.     Bemak  found  that  the  two 
points  from  which  these  contractions  are  most  easily  elicited 
are  the  auriculo-maxillary  fossa  of  the  opposite  side,  cor- 
responding to  the  ganglion  cervicale  superius,  which  should 
be  imder  the  influence  of  the  anode  having  a  small  surfBU^, 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  of  the  same  side  being  at  the 
same  time  under  the  influence  of  the  cathode,  with  a  large 
surface.     Sometimes  the  second  point  is  lower  down  on  the 
spine  than  the  sixth   cervical   vertebra;    and   Bemak   has 
therefore  distinguished  several  zones,  viz.  the  cervical  zone^ 
which  is  the  spine  above  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra;  the 
upper  dorsal  zone^  which  goes  from  the  fifth  cervical  to  the 
sixtli  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  the  loioer  dorsal  zone,  from  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra  downwards  to  the  sacrum,  or  even  to 
the  lower  extremity.     According  to  the  same  observer  these 
contractions  are  more  easily  produced  in  recent  cases  than 
in  sucli  of  long  standing. 

Fieber*  agrees  with  Bemak  in  almost  every  particular, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  obtained  diplegic  contractions,  not 
only  with  the  continuous,  but  also  with  the  induced  current,  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  rheumatic  paralysis,  lead  palsy, 
and    cerebral    and    spinal   paralysis.     Thoy  may  continue 

'  Dv  ^application,  etc.  p.  27. 

*  Berliner  klinisohc  Wochenschrift,  1SG8.     No.  2a. 
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beyond  the  time  of  the  application,  and  resemble  choreic 
movements. 

Meyer  ^  has  observed  diplegic  contractions  in  an  anaemic 
ghAf  with  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  upper  extremities,  in 
consequence  of  ehioni^  ar^nical  poisoning;  and  found  that 
they  could  be  produced  not  only  by  placing  the  directors  to 
the  points  indicated  by  Semak,  but  also  by  putting  them  to 
the  right  or  1^  side  of  the  spine,  or  on^  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  the  othei^  to  the  dorsal  spine.  It  therefore 
appears  that  for  causing  these  contractions  the  current  need 
not  act  on  the  ganglion  eervicale  superius. 
;  According  to  Benedict^*  these  contractions  appear  chiefly 
where  there  is  increased  teflex  excitability  throughout  the 
system,  and  where  the  sympathetic  is  sensitive  to  pressure. 
This  agrees  with  my  experience,  for  I  have  observed  them 
chiefly  in  hysterical  patients,  and  have  found  that  they  could 
not  be  produced  when  reflex  excitability  had  been  diminished 
by  treatment,  as,  for  instance,  after  a  course  of  bromide  of 
potassium. 

d.  Galvanisation  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve  may  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  asthma,  spasmodic  diabetes,  and  certain 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  is  so  performed  that  the  cathode 
is  placed  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  carotid 
artery,  and  the  anode  to  the  manubrium  stemi,  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  application  should 
as  a  rule  not  exceed  two  minutes  at  a  time. 

e.  Galvanisation  of  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Kei*ves  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Benedict,  and  is  carried  out 
so  that  the  positive  electrode  is  placed  to  the  top  of  that 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  diseased,  while  the  nega- 
tive is  slowly  passed  thirty  or  forty  times  down  the  sides  of 
the  vertebral  column.     The  power  of  the  current  should  be 

'  Loc.  cit.  p.  157.  *  I-«oc.  cit.  j).  69. 
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proportional  to  the  sensibility  of  the  patient  and  the  result 
of  each  application.  Where  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  leg 
is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  lesion  of  the  corresponding 
spinal  roots,  the  anode  is  placed  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  the  cathode  passed  down  at  the  side  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  the  sacrum. 

f.  OcUvaniecUion  of  the  Motor  Nerves  and  Muadee. — For 
galvanising  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  various  methods 
are  used.  In  some  cases  the  cord  is  included  in,  while  in 
others  it  is  excluded  from,  the  circuit.  Where  the  cord  is 
excluded,  the  anode  is  directed  to  a  point  of  the  skin  where 
a  nerve-tnmk  is  easily  accessible,  and  the  cathode  is  applied 
to  a  more  peripheral  part.  If  it  be  intended  to  include  the 
cord,  the  positive  pole  may  be  placed  to  the  lumbar,  dorsal, 
or  cervical  spine.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  effect  is 
greater  the  nearer  the  part  of  the  cord  which  is  acted  upon 
is  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  commonly  observed  in 
cases  of  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  of  the  lower  extremities, 
that  a  peripheral  application  from  nerve  to  muscle  produces 
no  contraction  or  sensation,  even  if  a  powerful  cum^nt  is 
used ;  that  a  slight  effect  is  caused  by  including  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  cord,  while  decided  muscular  contractions  and 
sensations  ensue  when  the  positive  pole  is  directed  to  the 
cervical  spine,  more  especially  to  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  peripheral  application  should  be  used  where 
the  seat  of  the  affection  is  peripheral ;  while  in  central 
affections  a  central  as  well  as  a  peripheral  application  may  be 
employed. 

The  directors  are  either  held  fixed  on  the  skin,  or  they  are 
moved  about.  The  former  method  was  by  Kemak  called 
'  stabile,^  and  the  latter  '  labile '  application.  In  the  present 
work  these  two  proceedings  are  termed  ' contiiiuative^  and 
'  intei^TiiitteiU '  application.  Details  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  fifth  chapter,. while  the  anatomical  relations  of 
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the  motor  nerves  will  be  mentioned  under  the  heading  of 
<  Faradisation.* 

If  the  current  is  not  felt,  as  may  be  the  case  on  the 
extremities,  when  sensibility  is  very  sluggish,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  concentrated  solution  of  salt  instead  of  ordinary  water 
for  moistening  the  electrodes,  and  where  even  that  should 
not  be  sufficient,  the  limb  should  be  rubbed  with  the  flesh- 
brush  or  glove  previous  to  the  application.  In  a  case  of 
hemiplegia  owing  to  softening,  and  complicated  with 
elephantiasis  of  the  paralysed  leg,  which  I  saw  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Deakin,  of  Dromana,  the  current  of  fifty  cells 
of  Smee's  battery  was  not  perceived  on  the  affected  leg ;  while 
after  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  twenty  cells  were  all  the  patient 
could  comfortably  bear.  Blistering,  which  was  formerly 
much  in  vogue,  will  therefore  probably  never  be  required. 

g.  Ocdvaniaation  of  the  Olfactory  Nerve  is  so  performed 
that  an  insulated  soimd  carrying  a  conducting  wire  in  its 
central  canal,  and  having  a  free  metallic  end  at  either  side 
(Fig.  79,  p.  325)  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The 
near  end  is  then  connected  with  the  conducting  wire  of  the 
negative  pole,  while  the  far  end  touches  the  ramifications  of 
the  first  cerebral  nerve.  The  circuit  is  closed  by  putting  the 
moistened  anode  to  the  cheek.  I  have  used  this  proceeding 
in  some  cases  of  anosmia  with  good  results,  and  have  gene- 
rally let  the  current  act  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  The 
power  employed  should  be  very  low,  as  otherwise  the  optic 
nerve  might  be  unpleasantly  affected. 

h.  Ocdvaniaation  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve 
may  be  galvanised  from  any  part  of  the  face  or  neck.  If  a 
mucous  membrane — for  instance,  that  of  the  tongue — be 
touched  by  one  of  the  electrodes,  the  current  is  more  easily 
transmitted  to  the  nerve  than  when  both  directors  touch  the 
skin.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  amaurosis  and  weakness  of 
sight,   owing  to  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  optic  nerve, 
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which  1  have  galvanically  treated,  it  has  appeared  to  ine  that 
the  best  method  was  to  put  the  anode  on  the  closed  eye,  and 
the  cathode  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  about  three  minutes, 
and  then  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  electrodes  and  pro- 
long the  action  for  three  minutes  more,  so  as  to  put  the 
nerve  alternately  into  the  condition  of  anelectrotonus  and 
catelectrotonus. 

i.  Galvanisation  of  the  Ovstatory  and  Glosaopharyngeid 
Nerves  is  appropriate  in  cases  of  loss  of  taste,  and  is  carried 
out  either  by  putting  two  metallic  electrodes  on  the  tongue 
itself,  or  by  directing  the  current  to  the  nerves  mentioned, 
by  pressing  two  ordinary  moistened  electrodes  beneath  the 
lower  jaw. 

j.  Gdl/vanisaiion  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. — In  cases  of 
nervous  deafness  and  tinnitus  aurium  the  application  of  the 
continuous  current  to  the  auditory  nerve  may  be  useful.  The 
patient  may  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  have 
the  external  meatus  filled  with  warm  water,  after  which  an 
insulated  sound,  with  a  metallic  knob,  connected  with  one  of 
the  poles  of  the  apparatus,  is  held  into  the  water,  while  an 
ordinary  moistened  electrode  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  cells  are  generally  sufficient,  and  voltaic 
alternatives  often  prove  useful.  The  application  may  be 
intermittent  or  continuative,  and  should  last  two  or  three 
minutes  at  a  time. 

Another  and  readier  way  is  to  place  a  moistened  sponge, 
connected  with  one  of  the  conducting  wires,  into  the  ear,  and 
an  ordinary  moistened  electrode  into  the  hand.  Stohrer  has 
constructed  a  special  ear-speculum  electrode  (Fig.  85,  p.  327), 
which  consists  of  a  wooden  handle  traversed  by  a  stout  brass- 
wire,  which  projects  at  both  ends  of  the  handle.  At  the  near 
end  of  the  wire  the  conducting  wire  is  fastened,  while  the  far 
end  carries  an  ear-speculum  made  of  ivory,  and  carrying  inside 
a  strip  of  metal  connected  with  the  wire.     A  small  piece  of 
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moistened  sponge  is  then  drawn  through  the  opening  of  the 
speculum,  and  made  to  convey  the  current  to  the  membrana 
tympani,  the  other  electrode  being  either  in  the  hand  or  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck. 

k.  GcUvanisdtion  of  the  Rectum. — ^In  cer- 
tain cases  of  intestinal  atony,  especially  where 
there  is  meteorism  and  tympanites,  the  con- 
tinuous current  often  produces  bracing  efifects 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  remedy.  In 
such  cases  a  rectal  conductor  is  introduced 
into  the  rectum  for  a  distance  of  four  to  six 
inches,  the  circuit  being  closed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  ordinary  moistened  electrode  to 
the  abdominal  parietes. 

1.  Oalvanisation  of  the  Urethra. — In  cases 
of  spermatorrhoea,  and  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  prostate,  the  application  of  the  continu- 
ous current  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra  is  often  followed  by  excellent  results. 
The  same  proceeding  has  also  been  used  for  the 
cure  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  negative 
pole  alone  should  act  upon  the  urethra,  and 
the  circuit  be  closed  by  placing  a  moistened 
sponge  connected  with  the  positive  pole  to  the 
groin. 

m.  Oulvano-puncture. — As  a  rule,  galvano- 
puncture  is  rarely  used  in  the  treatment  of  any 
but  surgical  diseases,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  it  is  more  painful  than  the  ordinary 
application  of  moistened  sponge-conductors  to 
the  iminjured  skin.  In  obstinate  cases,  however,  especially 
of  pain,  galvano-puncture  produces  decided  effects  after  the 
percutaneous  application  has  failed.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be  described  under  the  heading  of  *  Electrolysis.' 
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Central  OalvanisoUion. — Dr.  Beard '  has  lately  proposed  a 
method  which  he  calls  central  galvanisation.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  negative  pole  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium 
(the  patient  holding  it  by  an  insulated  electrode),  while  the 
positive  is  applied  over  the  head,  around  the  sympathetic, 
and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  brain,  the  pneumogastric,  the  spinal  cord,  and  all 
the  prominent  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic — indeed,  the  whole 
central  nervous  system — under  the  influence  of  the  current - 
He  came  to  use  this  method,  partly  because  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  obtained  by  other  methods,  and  partly 
because  he  found  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  determine 
the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  did  not 
know  where  the  current  should  be  localised. 

The  negative  pole  should  be  placed  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  because  it  is  well  borne  there,  and  because  the  de- 
scending current  seems  to  act  better  in  most  cases  than  the 
ascending.  The  positive  pole  is  less  acutely  felt  than  the 
negative,  and  is  less  irritating,  and  he  thinks  it  not  unlikely 
tliat  this  fact  may  explain  the  more  satisfactory  results  of 
tlie  descending  current  in  central  galvanisation. 

Dr.  Beard  does  not  always  make  the  applications  all  over 
the  head,  but  sometimes  merely  on  the  forehead,  gently 
passing  the  electrode  from  one  side  to  the  other;  then 
*  baptises '  the  patient  on  the  cranial  centre,  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  rests  the  pole  there  for  about  one  minute,  and 
sometimes  longer.  To  the  head  he  applies  from  two  to  six 
or  eight  cells,  beginning  with  a  weak  current,  and  gradually 
increasing  until  an  acid  or  metallic  taste  is  perceived  in  the 
mouth.  He  regards  the  cranial  centre  as  the  most  important 
region  of  the  head  in  all  electrical  applications,  and  especially 
in  central  galvanisation.    '  A  current  passing  from  that  point 
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to  the  epigastrium,  traverses  the  centre  of  life — ^if  life  has 
any  centre — and  a£feots  the  sympathetic  and  the  roots  of  the 
&cial  nerves.'  The  sensation  produced  by  this  application 
is  different  from  that  of  any  other  application  to  the  head. 
The  brain  requires  only  about  one  or  two  minutes  galvanisa- 
tion, and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  sudden  interruptions 
of  the  current. 

The  electrode  is  then  passed  down  the  inner  border  of  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  from  the  auriculo-maxillary 
fossa  to  the  clavicle,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  sympathetic.  He  usually  makes  the  applica- 
tion on  both  sides,  and  from  one  to  five  minutes. 


Fio.  88.— Urethral  Electrode. 

*•  In  galvanising  the  spine,  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
cilio-spinal  centre,  below  the  first  and  seventh  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  electrode  should  also  be  passed  the  entire 
length  of  the  cord  by  labile  applications  up  and  down.  The 
back  is  not  usually  sensitive,  and  a  strong  current,  from  ten 
to  thirty  cells,  can  be  borne  without  discomfort.  The  back 
may  be  treated  from  three  to  six  minutes,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  sSance  of  central  galvanisation  ranges  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

*  All  the  preparation  a  male  patient  requires  for  central 
galvanisation  is  to  unbutton  the  collar,  remove  the  coat  and 
vest,  and  slip  off  the  whole  clothing,  so  that  free  access  can 
be  had  to  the  spine.  A  female  patient  may  remove  her 
corsets  and  slip  up  her  under-clothing,  or  merely  loosen  the 
clothing  at  the  neck  and  waist,  so  as  to  make  room  for  an 
electrode  to  be  passed  down  to  the  epigastrium,  and  for  a 
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spinal  electrode  to  be  passed  up  and  down  the  back.  For 
the  negative  electrode  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  any  electrode 
with  a  broad  surface  and  an .  insulated  handle  will  answer. 
For  the  positive  pole,. he  prefers  his  adjustable  electrodes^ 
of  different  sizes.  These  can  be  passed  under  the  clothing 
with  great  e^ise,  and  may  be  provided  with  flannel  covers, 
that  may  be  washed  as  often  as  necessary.' 

Dr.  Beard  thinks  central  galvanisation  chiefly  suited  for 
nervous  affections,  where,  in  spite  of  nervous  exhaustion  or 
perturbation,  the  muscular  strength  and  the  general  nutrition 
are  not  much  impaired ;  while  he  would  reserve  his  proceed- 
ing of  general  Faradisation,  which  will  be  presently  described, 
for  those  cases  where  nervous  affections  are  accompanied  by 
loss  of  body  weight,  and  by  muscular  flabbiness  and  feeble- 
ness. 

I  have  never  carried  out  Dr.  Beard's  method  in  its  entirety, 
partly  because  I  have  not  been  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  methods  previously  described,  and  partly  because  I 
have  not  so  frequently  felt  imcertain  about  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease  which  I  was  treating.     But  I  have,  years 
ago,  used  experimentally  applications  to  the  head  and  neck 
with  the  anode,  and  to  the  epigastrium  with  the  cathode. 
In  several  of  the  cases  thus  treated  I  found  that  disagreeable 
cerebral  symptoms  were  produced  by  it  during  the  applica- 
tion, and  which  sometimes  continued  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more  afterwards.     The  patients  had  a  general  sensation  of 
malaise  and  nervousness,  headache,  and  a  feeling  of  giddiness 
and  confusion.     This  appeared  to  me  most  striking,  when 
the  head  and  the  mastoid  fossa  were  acted  upon,  and  less 
so  when  the  cervical  spine  alone  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  anode.   I  have  therefore  given  up  the  application  of  the 
anode  to  the  head  or  the  mastoid  fossa,  and  of  the  cathode 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  but  I.  use  not  unfrequently  the 
application  of  the  anode  to  the  cervical  or  lumbar  spine,  and 
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of  the  cathode  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  advantage, 
more  especially  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  not  very 
well  defined,  and  where  there  is  a  low  state  of  nervous  power 
throughout  the  system. 


m— SURGICAL    APPUCATIONS    OF     THE     CO:^TINUOUS 

GALVANIC  CURRENT. 

Under  this  head  are  comprehended  both  the  galvanic 
cautery  and  electrolysis. 

1.  The  Galvanic  Cautery. 

a.  The  Batteries. — We  have  already  seen  that,  for  utilising 
the  calorific  effects  of  galvanism,  a  few  cells  with  a  large 
surfiice  are  the  best,  as  the  essential  resistance  of  the  circuit 
is  insignificant  in  such  an  arrangement  (p.  51).  The 
batteries  principally  used  for  the  galvanic  cautery  are  the 
following : — 

MiddeUiorpjffTs  apparatus  (Fig.  89)  consists  of  four 
large  cells  of  Grove's  battery  {d  and  /),  contained  in  four 
different  compartments  of  a  wooden  box.  The  cylinders  of 
zinc  are  placed  in  cylinders  of  glass  containing  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  have  a  surface  of  312  square  inches. 
Inside  the  zinc  are  placed  cells  of  imglazed  porcelain,  filled 
with  nitric  acid,  for  the  reception  of .  the  platinimi  plates. 
Each  plate  consists  of  three  parts,  bent  double,  so  as  to  form 
a  star  of  six  rays  (/  m),  the  surface  of  which  amounts  to 
250  square  inches.  Both  zinc  and  platinum  are  furnished 
with  contrivances  for  fixing  the  conducting  wires.  In  the 
centre  of  the  box  is  the  commutator  (a),  which  contains 
eight  small  cups  for  the  reception  of  mercury,  which  itself 
receives  the  conducting  wires  (i)  coming  from  the  zincs 
(zzzz),  and  platinums  (pppp),  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw 
arrangement  {k  m).     At  the  points  A,  g^  the  first  platinum 
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and  the  fourth  zinc  wire  merge  into  the  wires  n,  n,  which 
eetablieh  metallic  connectioo  (oo,  pp)  with  the  studs  for 
inserting  the  conducting  wires. 

MiddeldorpfTa  is  a  powerful  apparatus,  but  it  is  very  ei- 
.petisive  and  troublesome  to  manage ;  and  it  has  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  not  found  much   favour  with  tlie  profession.     A 
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Fio.  89.— MiddeldorpffB  CautCTy  Batteiy. 


thoroughly  competent  assistant  is  indispensable,  w,  the  nitric 
acid  may  easily  enter  into  ebullition,  and  do  great  damage. 
Moreover,  the  fumes  of  the  nitric  acid  are  most  irritating  to 
the  air-passages. 

Orenet'a  apparatus  (Fig.  89),  which  is  generally  used  in 
France,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  England  or  Germany,  is  a 
mrxlification  of  Bunsen's  battery,  and  furnishes  a  powerful 
current.  It  consists  of  nine  zinc  plates  and  sik  carbon  plates, 
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three  plates  of  zIbc  being  connected  with  two  of  carbon. 
The  exciting  liquid  ia  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  five 
parts  of  water,  and  100  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash 
disaolved  in  a  litre  of  the  acidulated  water.  This  battery 
does  not  act  tmlees  the  liquid  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
agitation  by  blowing  air  into  it  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
After  this  has  been  done  for  a  few  seconds,  the  wire  is  ren- 
dered incandescent.  Crrenet's  apparatus  is  very  bulky,  and 
the  arrangement  of  liquid  and  plates  complicated;  more- 


Fio.  90.— Gtenet's  Appuati 


over,  it  generally  requires  to  be  discharged  after  having  been 
used,  or  it  will  not  easily  act  again,  and  the  work  of  the 
assistant  who  baa  to  manage  the  bellows  ia  very  heavy.  These 
are  the  chief  reatjons  why  the  apparatus  has  not  found  much 
favour  out  of  France. 

In  both  Middeldorpff'a  aud  Grenet's  instruments  it  is  not 
easy  to  regulate  the  dtgrti;  of  heat  produced,  which  is  never- 
theless of  the  greatest  importance,  because  if  white  heat  be 
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attained,  there  is  danger  of  haemorrhage ;  and  if  too  little 
heat  be  evolved,  the  instrument  is  more  or  lew  merL 

Professor  von  Bruns,  of  Tubingen,  uses  a  battery  composed 
of  zinc  and  iron  and  charged  with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is 
very  powerful,  but  requires  close  watching,  as  the  acid  easily 
enters  into  ebullition  and  destroys  all  the  furniture  and 
other  things  with  which  it  may  happen  to  come  in  con- 
tact. 

Stdhrer'*8  galvaniorcautery  battery  consists  of  six  pairs  of 
zinc  and  carbon  charged  with  diluted  sulphuric  and  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  is  much  more  manageable  than  Grrenet's, 
Middeldorpflfs,  or  Bruns's  instnmients. 

A  nice  galvanic-cautery  battery  on  Stohrer's  principle  has 
been  recently  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Meltzer,  of 
Great  Portland  Street.  It  combines  lightness  and  portability 
with  great  power,  and  is  much  more  easily  adjusted  than 
other  batteries.  The  box  in  which  it  is  contained  is  40 
inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  7  deep.  This  contains  not 
only  the  plates  and  electrodes,  but  also  two  stoppered  bottles 
for  the  acids  with  which  the  battery  is  charged,  and  which 
are  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  in  8)  and  nitric  acid. 

A  lever,  with  dial  plate  in  front  of  the  box,  allows  the  use 
of  tlie  battery  while  the  box  is  closed,  thus  eflfectually  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  nitrous  acid  fumes.  Dr.  Kidder,  of 
New  York,  lias  constructed  a  battery  (Fig.  94,  p.  354),  which 
resembles  that  of  Meyer  and  Meltzer.  The  electrodes  are  an 
^craseur,  cutting  loops  and  porcelain  cauteries  (Fig.  95). 

Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  have  lately  constructed  a 
galvanic  ecraseur,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  those  sur- 
geons who  have  used  it.  It  consists  of  the  handle,  a,  which 
carries  the  two  wires  that  have  to  transmit  the  thermic  in- 
fluence to  the  platinum  loop,  d^  and  are  at  their  other  end 
connected  with  the  battery  wires,  g ;  c  are  the  cannula*, 
through  which  the  wires  pass  after  they  have  left  the  handle  ; 


Fib.  91 .  — KrolinB  and  SfUfmann's  Oalr«nic  ficl 
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//  the  Bockets  to  which  the  cannulse  are  screwed ;  »  is  the 
contact  breaker,  and  k  the  damp  for  fixing  the  wires.     No.  1 


Fin.  92.—  Kroli[ie  and  Scsemaun'K  Cuuterica. 
shows  the  iustrumt-Dt  in  front,  and  2  ^ivui)  a  Hide  view  of  the 
same. 

The  same  mauulacturers  maku   lurge  aiid  small  porcLluin 
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cauteries.  Platlnmn  wires  of  different  shape  and  eize  may 
be  fixed  into  the  handle,  for  varying  the  mode  of  cauterisa- 
tion, and  on  each  handle  is  a  sliding'  knob  for  making  and 

breaking  the  current. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  galvanic  cautery  is  that  no 
pain  is  felt  after  the  operation,  for  the  extremities  of  the 
nervea   are  dostroved    bv  it.     The  oscliar  which    is  former 


Fra.  93.— lUeyer  anil  Hsltier's  QtilTaDic  Cnutecj. 
rendera  the  wound  invested  by  it  less  liable  than  a  moist  and 
granulating  surface  to  miasmatic,  puti'id,  and  puruleiil  infec- 
tion ;  and  one  great  source  of  mortality- after  operations  is 
thus  removed.  Another  advantage  attending  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  that,  with  a  proper  application  of  the  heat,  the 
vessels  are  occluded  by  dots,  and  ha?morrhagL'  is  impossible. 
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2,  Electi'vilysia. — All  batteries  which  have  been  described 
under  the  heading  of  constant  batteries,  for  the  medical  ap- 
plication of  the  continuous  current,  may  be  usefully  employed 
for  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  surgical  diseases.  Stohrer's 
electrolytic  battery  and  Becker-Muirhead's  are,  however,  the 
best  for  this  purpose. 

For  conveying  the  galvanic  current  into  the  depth  of  the 


tissues,  tine  needles  of  gold  or  gilt  steel  are  used  for  t 
negative  pole,  the  circuit  being  closed  by  placing  a  moistened 
sponge  connected  with  the  positive  pole  outside  on  the 
skin.  Most  of  the  other  instruments  are  modifieatinm  of 
the  needle.  I  have  used  conductors  from  which  two,  four, 
sii,  and  eight  needles  are  made  to  branch  off,  to  suit  the 
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requirements  of  different  cases  (Figs.  98,  99,  100,  101). 
Sometimes  circular-shaped  conductors  are  useful  (Figs.  102 
and  103).  For  the  treatment  of  dicers,  conductors  with  a 
larger  surface  are  better  suited ;  viz.  blunt  blades  (Fig.  104), 
and  round  plates  of  different  size  (Fig,  1 05).  All  these  con- 
ductors are  made  of  gold  or  gilt  metal,  and  insulated  by 
ebonite. 


Fio.  98.— Meyer  and  MelUar'i  C»uteri»e™. 


The  electrode,  however,  wliich  is  most  univerBally  Useful  if 
the  aerrea-finee  conductor  (Fig,  106),  which  allows  the  intro- 
duction of  from  one  to  six  or  more  needles  ad  libituTn,  and 
in  any  direction  that  may  be  required.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
ducting wire,  which  at  its  end  is  made  to  branch  off  into  six 
or  more  conducting  wires  of  e<iual  diameter,  the  ends  of 
which  are  connected  with  serres-fines,  by  means  of  which  the 
heads  of  the  needles  may  be  grasped  after  their  introduction 
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into  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  Single  needles  are  intro- 
duced more  readily  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues  than  con- 
nected rows  of  needles :  besides  which,  by  means  of  thie  ia- 
Atnunent,  the  needles  may  be  introduced  in  any  direction 


Fill,  96. — Author's  Borlpry  for  Electroljsii, 


that  may  appear  most  suitable,  which  with  fixed  rows  of 
needles  is  not  so  easily  practicable.  Dr.  Beard  has  somewhat 
modified  the  needle-holJer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107. 
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The  introduetion  of  needles  through  the  skin  must  always 
be  unpleasant  to  the  patient ;  I  therefore  recommend  prac- 
titioners to  render  the  skin  insensible  to  pain  by  means  of 
ether  spray  before  introducing  them.  Some  patients  are 
intolerant  of  ether,  and  represent  it  as  very  unpleasant, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  its  first  application  as 


Fig.  97. 


afterwards,  in  the  period  of  reaction,  when  the  frozen  skin 
returns  to  its  normal  condition.  Sometimes  the  skin 
remains  red  and  peels  off  after  a  single  application  of  ether,. 
but  in  most  cases  the  spray  is  well  borne.  I  should,  however. 


Fig.  98. 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  99. 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 


Fio.  103. 


•  •• 


Fig.  104.  Fig.  106. 

Author's  Electrolytic  Eiectrodea. 

be  very  glad  to  have  at  my  disposal  some  other  ready  means 
for  rendering  the  skin  insensible,  and  which  would  be  less 
irritating  than  ether.  I  am  informed  that  in  America  a 
hydro-carbon,  called  rhigolene,  is  now  extensively  employed 
for  producing  local  anflestbesia.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from 
the  effects  inherent  to  the  ether  ;  but,  as  it  also  acts  by  pro- 
ducing intense  cold,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  have  any 
advantage  over  ether,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  peculiar  kind 
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of  hydro-carbon  employed  as  the  cold  which  produces  the 
irritation.  Highly  sensitive  patients,  however,  may  be  placed 
imder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  bichloride  of  methylene. 
The  electrolytic  application  itself  is  not  painfid,  even  if  a 
considerable  power  be  used.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  begin 
with  a  low  degree,  and  only  gradually  to  increase  it.     By 


Fio.  106. — Author's  Serres-fines  Conductor. 


proceeding  thus  the  internal  parts  are  gradually  benumbed, 
and  what  might  at  the  first  moment  have  been  felt  as  a  severe 
shock  gives  no  unpleasant  sensation  if  tliis  precaution  be 
adopted.  The  benumbing  effect  of  the  galvanic  current  is, 
however,  only  produced  where  the  ciurent  is  applied  inter- 
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ually ;  outside,  where  the  positive  pole  is  used,  a  sensation 
of  lieat  and  pricking  is  felt  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
applicatiijD. 

Most  practitioners  who  have  practised  the  electrolytic 
treatment  ha\'e  followed  my  recommendation  to  use  only  the 
cathode  for  the  internal  application ;  hut  several  have  used 
the  anode  as  well  in  this  manner.  Amongst  the  latter 
Prof.  Groh,'  of  Olmiitz,  deserves  special  mention.  He  uses 
Frommhold's  battery  (p.  314),  wliich  consists  of  zinc  and 
platinised   lead,  and  resorts  either  to  a   powerful   current 


A   ^b 


I'm.  107.— Ctlicr  furms  uf  Necdle-holdew, 

applied  for  a  short  time  under  chloroform,  or  to  a  gentle 
current  applied  for  days  and  nights  consecutively.  The 
needles  employed  hy  him  are  of  steel,  zinc,  or  platinum; 
and  he  finds  it  advanta<i;eous,  where  the  parts  which  are  to 
be  destroyed  are  highly  vascular,  to  use  zinc  needles  which 
are  dissolved  at  the  positive  pole  by  the  nascent  chlorine,  so 
that  there  is  not  only  primary,  but  secondary,  electrolysis. 
The  escliar  at  the  positive  pole  looks  under  these  circum- 
Btances  like  one  produced  by  chloride  of  zinc  paste  ;  viz.  it  is 

>  D[e  Elwtrolvse  in  <1«  Chirurgie.     Wicn,  187). 
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greyi*h-white,  firm,  and  dry.  At  tbe  negative  pole  there  is 
a  rapid  development  of  foam  C hydrogen;,  which  generally 
appears  white,  and  more  rarely  brownish-red — ^the  latter 
chieSv  where  the  tissues  are  verv  vascular.  The  tissues 
become  more  tense  by  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  set  free, 
and  the  epidermis  or  mucous  membrane  becomes  raised : 
discoloration  of  the  tissues  appears  at  first  aroond  the  needles, 
bnt  afterwards  at  a  distance,  and  thev  assume  a  dark  brown 
01  livid  tinge.  WTiere  this  is  distinctly  perceptible,  there 
is  generally  so  much  destruction  caused  that  tlie  tissues  do 
not  recover  themselves  after  the  application.  Prof.  Groh 
thinks  it  important  to  introduce  the  positive  needle  first, 
and  the  negative  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
Ijecomes  so  firmly  glued  to  the  tissues  after  the  current  has 
Cftmmenced  to  act,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  push  it  for- 
wards. 

Groh  considers  the  followinj^  to  be  the  advantages  of 
electrolysis : — VeTj  extensive  tumours  may  by  its  aid  be 
cle>iroyed  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  which  is  of 
;jfreat  importance  in  cases  where  there  is  prostration  of 
>trentrth.  In  three  of  his  patients  the  use  of  electrolysis 
♦-uabled  him  to  do  without  resection  of  the  lower  jaw,  whicli 
otherwise  would  have  been  necessary,  and  would  have  given 
rise  to  j^reat  disfigurement.  In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  where  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  produced 
only  slight  and  temporary  relief  of  the  intense  pain,  and 
where  there  was  a  most  offensive  smell  from  the  ulceration, 
lioth  fetor  ana  pain  disappeared  after  the  first  electroh-tic 
operation.  In  a  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  wliere  the 
right  submaxillar}'  gland  was  considerably  swollen,  this 
swelling  was  dispersed  a  few  days  after  one  electrolysis. 
Finally,  all  cases  progressed  favourably,  without  any  bad 
accidents.  The  pain  never  continued  beyond  the  application 
itself;  there  was  only  slight  local  and  general  reaction;  the 
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eschars  which  had  been  formed  were  rapidly  thrown  oflF ;  there 
was  copious  granulation,  and  such  an  amount  of  cicatricial 
contraction  as  to  cover  the  loss  of  substance  caused  bv  the 
removal  of  the  growth. 

The  drawbacks  of  electrolysis  are,  that  the  batteries  are 
expensive ;  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  introduce  the  needles 
so  as  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shortest  time ; 
and,  where  extensive  tumours  are  to  be  destroyed,  the  appli- 
cations must  be  frequently  repeated,  or  prolonged  for  a 
considerable  time.  Groh  thinks  that  surgeons  will  gradually* 
find  special  indications  for  electrolysis  as  for  any  other 
operative  procedures.  Where  the  knife  is  the  more  simple 
instrument  and  equally  devoid  of  danger,  they  will  not  think 
of  resorting  to  electrolysis  ;  but  will  use  the  latter  where  it 
either  appears  to  oflfer  special  advantages,  or  where  no  other 
means  can  be  employed. 

In  our  own  opinion  the  subject  of  electrolysis  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  further  elucidation 
by  physiological  and  therapeutical  experiments.  One 
imquestionable  advantage  of  this  treatment  is,  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  shock,  and  that  the  patients  can,  while  it  is 
carried  on,  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  just  as  well  as 
before.  Our  present  experience  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  tumours  with  soft  contents  only  the  cathode, 
and  for  those  with  hard  contents  both  the  cathode  and  anode, 
should  be  employed. 

Diseases  in  which  the  electrolytic  treatment  proves  chiefly 
valuable  are  tumours,  serous  effusions,  strictures,  and  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  recommended  the  prolonged  local 
application  of  a  single  galvanic  pair,  to  produce  the  effects 
of  a  moxa,  in  cases  where  a  persistent  discharge  from  some 
part  of  the  body  is  rec[uired.  The  galvanic  moxa  is 
employed  in  the  following  way : — The  cuticle  is  raised   on 
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two  points  of  the  body  by  means  of  blisters,  one  being  placed 
a  few  inches  below  the  other.  A  piece  of  zinc  foil  is  then 
applied  to  the  one  from  which  the  discharge  is  required,  and 
a  piece  of  silver  to  the  other,  both  metals  being  connected 
by  a  copper  wire,  and  covered  with  a  plaster.  If  the  zinc 
plate  be  raised  a  few  hours  after  the  circuit  has  been 
established,  the  surface  of  the  skin  looks  whitish,  as  if 
chloride  of  zinc  had  been  applied  to  it.  In  48  hours  an 
eschar  is  produced,  which  begins  to  separate  four  or  five 
days  afterwards.  The  eschar  is  formed  by  the  electrolytic 
action  of  the  continuous  current,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  fluid  eflfused  on  the  surface  of  the  blister  is  decomposed, 
sodium  being  set  free  at  the  silver  plate,  where  by  oxidation 
it  rapidly  becomes  soda ;  and  chlorine  being  evolved  at  the 
zinc  plate,  where,  consequently,  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed. 
The  chloride  of  zinc,  originated  by  electrolytic  action, 
produces  the  sore,  which  discharges  pus  freely  if  a  common 
poultice  be  applied  to  it.  While  this  process  is  going  on, 
the  patient  seldom  complains  of  pain;  probably  because  the 
caustic  acts  in  infinitely  small  portions  upon  the  skin,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  liberated.  The  galvanic  moxa  is  now  rarely 
used,  as  cases  '  where  a  persistent  discharge  from  some  part 
of  the  body  is  required '  only  rarely  present  themselves  in 
practice.     I  have  never  seen  one. 


Medical  Applwation  of  Induction  Currents,  Electro- 
Magnet  ism,  and  Magiuto-Electricity. 

(C)  Faradisation. — I.  History  of  it, — The  discovery  of 
induction  currents  (1831)  caused  a  new  era  in  the  medical 
application  of  electricity.  The  use  of  the  voltaic  pile  had  at 
that  time  been  completely  abandoned  ;  constant  batteries  for 
medical  use  were  not  in  existence ;  and  the  striking  pheno- 
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mena  produced  mih  small  and  handy  induction  machines 

gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  at  last  the  true  medical  electri-  / 

city  had  been  discovered. 

The  first  induction  apparatus  suited  for  medical  use  was 
constructed  by  M.  Pixii ;  the  first  physician  who  employed  ^ 
induction  currents  for  therapeutical  purposes  was,  according 
to  German  authors,  Dr.  Neef,  of  Frankfort,  while  M.  Tripier 
ascribes  this  merit  to  M.  Masson,  of  Paris  ;  it  was,  however, 
undoubtedly  M.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  who,  by  his  able 
electro-physiological  researches  on  the  functions  of  the 
muscles,  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  study  of  medical 
electricity  in  our  time.  Induction  machines  for  medical  use, 
both  volta-faradic  and  magneto-faradic,  were  after^'ards 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Saxton,  Clarke,  Keil,  Stohrer,  Breton, 
Du  Bois-Eeymond,  Home  and  Thomthwaite,  Duchenne, 
Legendre  and  Morin,  Siemens  and  Halske,  Bernard,  Baier- 
lacher,  GaiflTe,  and  many  others.  In  the  older  of  these 
machines  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  therapeutical  ap- 
plication were  not  united ;  for  in  most  of  them  only  the 
current  induced  in  the  second  wire  could  be  utilised,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  as  well  as  the  greater  or  lesser 
rapidity  of  the  intermittences,  could  not  be  well  regulated  ; 
while  in  those  of  more  modern  construction  the  necessary 
qualities  are  generally  found  combined. 

II.  Induction  Machines  for  medicaZ  use. — In  this  place 
I  shall  first  discuss  the  qualities  which  every  faradic  appa- 
ratus should  possess  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  therapeutical  pur- 
poses ;  after  which  a  short  description  of  those  insti-uments 
will  be  given  which  are  principally  employed  by  medical  men 
at  the  present  time. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked  whether  the  apparatus 
should  be  a  volta-faradic  or  a  magneto-faradic  one.  Both 
of  them  have  had  their  panegyrists  and  adversaries. 

The   alleged   inconveniences   of  volta-faradic    machines, 
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in  which  the  current  is  induced  by  a  galvanic  pair,  are  that 
\  they  are  expensive ;  that  troublesome  manipulations,  involv- 

ing loss  of  time,  precede  and  follow  the  use  of  the  machine  ; 
that  tliis  is  not  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  it  requires 
V  charging  and  discharging ;  that  acids  are  necessary  for  in- 
ducing  the  current,  whereby  not  only  the  battery  but  also 
the  coil  are  gradually  spoiled ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
magneto-faradic  rotation  machines  are  praised  as  cheap, 
always  ready  to  act,  and  not  requiring  acids  for  their  use. 
The  objections  to  volta-faradic  instruments  which  have  just 
been  mentioned  are,  however,  not  applicable  to  the  more 
recently  constructed  machines,  as  they  are  generally  not 
expensive,  ready  to  act  at  any  time,  without  charging  or 
discharging,  and  may,  with  some  little  precaution,  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  in  good  order. 

The  chief  inconvenience  connected  with  the  use  of  mag- 
neto-faradic machines  is  that  the  operator  requires  an  assistant 
to  turn  the  handle  connected  with  the  endless  chain  of  the 
apparatus,  which  puts  the  soft  iron  armature  in  rotation. 
This  inconvenience,  which  is  especially  felt  whenever  pro- 
longed applications  are  necessary,  may,  it  is  true,  be  avoided 
by  the  substitution  of  clock-work  ;  but  by  this  the  rapidity 
of  the  intermittences  cannot  be  so  easily  regulated. 

Another  drawback  to  the  magneto-faradic  current  is  that 
the  sensation  produced  by  it  is  far  more  unpleasant  than 
that  caused  by  electro-magnetism,  which  is  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  current  induced  by  voltaic  electricity 
rises  at  once  from  zero  to  its  maximum,  and  then  as  quickly 
falls  back  to  zero ;  while  the  variations  in  the  density  of  the 
magneto-faradic  current  are  much  slower.  The  latter  begins 
when  the  soft  iron  armature  is  withdrawn  from  the  pole  of 
the  permanent  magnet,  reaches  its  maximum  when  the 
armature  is  between  the  two  poles,  and  is  finally  reduced  to 
zero  when  the  armature  arrives  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
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magnet.  The  volta-faradic  current  acts,  therefore,  more 
thoroughly  on  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles,  and  less  dis- 
agreeably on  the  sentient  nerves,  while  the  magneto-faradic 
current  has  a  more  jerking  and  spasmodic  eflfect  on  the 
muscles  and  sentient  nerves.  If  applied  to  the  face  the 
latter  has  a  slight  but  decided  action  on  the  retina,  which  is 
not  aifected  by  the  volta-faradic  current,  unless  this  has  a 
very  high  tension.  The  magneto-faradic  current  is  perhaps 
more  useful  in  rheumatism  and  weakness  of  sight  than  the 
volta-feradic :  and  before  the  continuous  current  was  re- 
introduced into  practice,  magneto-faradism  was  most  suitable 
for  those  affections  ;  but  now  we  should  always  employ  gal- 
vanisation rather  than  faradisation  in  such  cases.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  magneto-electricity  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  required  for  medical  practice,  although  it  may 
still  find  a  sphere  of  usefulness  where  no  better  instruments 
can  be  procured.  It  is  at  present  much  in  favour  with  the 
public,  not  only  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but  also  because 
anybody  is  clever  enough  to  turn  a  handle,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  charge  a  battery. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  magneto-electricity,  as 
furnished  by  the  rotatory  apparatus,  has  disappeared  from 
medical  practice,  and  is  only  used  by  those  who  must  act 
with  cheap  instruments.  Good  magneto-electric  machines 
can  be  had  for  from  158.  to  208.,  where  most  good  electro- 
magnetic machines  cost  4Z.  to  61.  Tolerably  good  electro- 
magnetic machines  are  now,  however,  likewise  manufactured 
very  cheaply.  Thus,  a  small  Gaiffe's  sulphate  of  mercury 
induction  apparatus  can  be  had  for  23«. ;  and  the  imitations 
of  Gaiffe,  which  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Zimmermann,  Fen 
Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  go  into  small  fractions  of 
a  pound,  with  which  not  even  the  cheapest  magneto-electric 
machines  can  compete.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  the  best  and 
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most  expensive  thing  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end ;  yet  it  is  an 
undoubted  advantage  that  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
lower  their  prices  so  much  as  to  bring  some  kind  of  electric 
instrument  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  of  our  profes* 
sional  brethren. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  Gramme's 
principle  of  magneto-faradism  (p.  87)  may,  in  course  of  time, 
cause  this  agent  to  be  again  adopted  for  therapeutical  pur- 
poses. 

Doses  of  electricity  require  to  he  exactly  mecvsured  to  suit 
the  different  constitution,  age,  and  sex  of  the  patient,  just  as 
remedies  for  internal  use  are  given  by  weight  and  measure ; 
therefore  every  induction  machine  should  possess  a  regulator 
by  means  of  which  the  power  of  the  current  may  be  increased 
or  diminished.  The  apparatus  should  be  able  to  furnish  a 
current  of  high  tension,  as  otherwise  no  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced in  cases  of  anaesthesia  and  hysterical  paralysis,  more 
especially  when  the  electricity  is  applied  to  spots  where  the 
epidermis  is  very  thick,  such  as  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentle  current  is 
required  for  persons  of  keen  sensibility,  and  when  acting  on 
the  face  and  neck. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  intensity  of  the 
farado-magnetic  current  depends  upon  three  conditions  :  viz. 
the  intensity  of  the  inducing  current  of  the  battery ;  the 
transverse  section  and  the  number  of  convolutions  of  the 
wires ;  and  the  qiutntity  and  the  more  or  less  ijisulated  stat« 
of  the  soft  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Consequently  a 
current  will  be  powerful  if  the  battery  be  strongly  charged, 
if  the  wire  be  long  and  fine,  and  the  soft  iron  employed  con- 
sist of  a  bundle  of  wires  covered  with  a  layer  of  varnish.  It 
would  be  very  inconvenient  if  we  were  obliged  to  vary  all 
three  conditions  whenever  it  is  necessarv  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  the  current.      Before  the  researches  of  Prof. 
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Dove  on  the  influence  of  a  closed  brass  or  copper  tube  on  the 
power  of  the  electro-magnet  were  generally  known,  it  was 
cusiomary  to  partially  withdraw  the  soft  iron  from  the  axis 
of  the  coil,  whereby  the  intensity  of  the  current  was 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  iron  was  withdrawn  ;  or  to 
have  portions  of  the  iron  connected  severally  with  metallic 
knobs  outside,  on  which  a  hand-plate  or  clock  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  poles  was  placed,  so  as  to  branch  oflF  either  a 
feeble  or  a  powerful  current. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  inile,  more  convenient  to  use  the  brass 
or  copper  tube,  or  Du  Bois'  sledge  arrangement  (p.  128), 
as  regulators,  as  they  allow  of  a  mucli  nicer  graduation 
than  any  other  arrangement.  For  cases  in  which  an  ex-  >J 
tremely  feeble  current  is  required  it  is  advisable  to  inter- 
pose an  imperfect  conductor  into  the  circuit,  whereby  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  increased,  and 
tlie  strength  of  the  current  further  reduced.  This  is  done 
by  a  glass  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  furnished  with  metal 
screws  for  receiving  the  conducting  wires  of  the  apparatus. 
A  metal  rod  is  freely  movable  in  the  tube,  which  is  filled 
with  water  as  a  bad  conductor.  The  more  the  rod  be  taken 
out  of  tlie  tube — i.e.  the  larger  the  layer  of  water  which  has 
to  be  traversed  by  the  current — the  more  the  power  of  the 
electricity  is  diminished,  so  that  at  last  it  will  no  longer  be 
felt  on  the  skin,  but  only  occasion  a  slight  pricking  sensa- 
tion when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  other  mucous  membranes. 
The  same  instrument  may  serve  for  comparing  the  intensity 
of  different  induction  machines  ;  since,  if  the  layer  of  water 
remains  the  same,  the  current  furnished  by  a  weak  instru- 
ment will  not  cause  any  sensation  in  the  tongue,  while  the 
current  of  a  powerful  one  will  be  at  once  perceptible  in  that 
organ. 

Some  induction  machines  are  too  strong  for  therapeutical 
purposes.     One  of  these  is  Rhumkorff^s  large  coil,  in  which 
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the  second  wire  is  three  miles  long,  whereby  the  current 
acquires  a  very  high  tension.  The  largest  coil,  which  has 
been  constructed  is  Apps^s  instrument,  as  exhibited  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institiition,  which  is  nine  feet  ten  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  primary  wire 
is  3,770  yards,  and  that  of  the  secondary  wire  150  miles. 
The  soft  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  coil  is  five  feet  long,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  125  poimds.  The  action  of 
this  monster  coil  is  excited  by  48  cells  of  Bunsen's  battery, 
each  charged  with  a  pint  of  nitric  acid.  The  coil  yields  a 
flash  of  light  29  inches  long,  and  capable  of  perforating  five 
inches  of  solid  plate-glass.  It  has  been  used  by  Dr. 
Kichardson  for  physiological  researches ;  but  it  would  be 
totally  imsuitable  for  therapeutical  application. 

The  intensity  of  the  magnetchfaradic  current  depends  upon 
the  power  of  the  fixed  horse-shoe  magnet,  the  number  of 
convolutions  of  the  wires,  the  distance  of  tlio  soft  iron  arma- 
ture from  tlie  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wheel  is  turned.  The  most  powerful  magneto- 
olectric  apparatus  which  has  been  constructed  is  that  of  Mr. 
Henley.  In  this  machine  there  are  two  permanent  magnets, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  thirty  horse-shoe  steel  magnets 
two  feet  and  a  half  long  and  from  four  to  five  inches  broad ; 
the  induction  coils  attached  to  them  contain  alx)ut  six  miles 
of  wire.  The  tension  of  the  current  circulating  in  this  wire 
is  far  too  high  for  medical  use. 

Afost  induction  machines  itsed  in  medicine  furnish  two 
currents^  viz.  the  primary  or  extra-current  of  the  thick 
wire,  awl  the  secondary  current  of  the  fine  wire.  Duchenne 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
physiological  action  of  the  primary  and  secondary  current, 
the  former  of  which  acts,  according  to  him,  chiefly  on  the 
contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  while  the  latter  has  more 
effect  on  the  sentient  nerves  and  on  the  retina,  when  applied 
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by  moistened  conductors  to  any  point  of  the  face  or  scalp. 
Duchenne  has  referred  this  diflference  of  action  to  a  special 
elective  power  in  each  of  the  currents,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  phenomena 
observed ;  while  Becquerel  *  has  contended  that  the  diflference 
in  the  physiological  eflfects  of  the  two  currents  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  diflference  which  exists  in  their  tension.  Duchenne's 
observations  are,  according  to  Becquerel,  accurate,  but  his 
explanations  are  unsatisfactory,  as  much  diflference  naturally 
arises  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  wires  ;  a  current 
circulating  in  a  short  and  thick  wire  possesses  less  tension 
than  one  passing  through  a  long  and  fine  wire.  The  primary 
current  has  therefore  only  a  trifling  eflfect  on  the  skin,  whicli 
oflfers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity ;  and 
more  eflfect  on  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  which 
are  better  conductors  of  it;  while  the  secondary  current, 
which  possesses  a  high  tension,  does  not  only  aflfect  the 
muscles,  but  also  the  skin  and  retina.  For  the  same  reason 
a  layer  of  water  is  more  easily  traversed  by  the  secondary  than 
by  the  primary  current.  Messrs.  Breton  Fr^res  have  shown 
by  an  experiment,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  wires 
was  modified,  that  the  eflfect  which  has  been  attributed  by 
Duchenne  to  the  secondary  current,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  primary,  and  vice  versa, 

Rosenthal  *  has  given  the  following  most  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  observed  by  Duchenne,  which 
he  considers  as  entirely  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction 
of  Duchenne's  apparatus.  The  secondary  coil  of  that  instru- 
ment consists  of  extremely  numerous  convolutions  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  wire.  Now,  the  electromotive  force  increases 
with  the  number  of  convolutions,  but  the  resistance  likewise 
increases  with  the  length  and  .fineness  of  the  wire.     There 

'  Traite  des  applications  de  I'Electricit^,  etc.    Paris,  1867. 
2  Electricitiitslehro  fur  Medicin.    Berlin,  1869,  p,  194. 
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is,  therefore,  conBiderable  resistance  in  Duchenne's  apparatus. 
If  the  secondary  coil  be  used  for  stimulating  the  sentient 
nerves,  that  resistance  does  not  exert  so  much  influence,  as 
the  dry  cuticle  has  a  still  higher  resistance  ;  and  a  consider- 
'  able  effect  is  tlierefore  produced  imder  any .  circumstances. 
The  resistance  of  the  coil  is,  however,  of  considerable 
influence  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current  if  we  proceed  to 
fiiradise  the  muscles.  In  the  latter  case  the  resistance  of 
tlie  body  is  considerably  diminished  by  using  moistened  elec- 
trodes, while  the  resistance  of  the  coil  remains  so  great  that 
the  current  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  power. 
The  very  large  number  of  convolutions  of  the  secondary 
wire,  therefore,  rather  constitutes  a  drawback  when  compared 
to  the  trifling  advantage  gained  by  increasing  the  inductive 
effects.  If,  however,  the  extra-current  be  used  for  faradising 
the  muscles,  a  powerful  effect  is  caused,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
resistance  of  the  coil  is  small,  and  that  of  the  body  is 
diminished,  and  the  current  is  therefore  sufficiently  strong, 
even  if  the  inductive  effects  are  not  very  considerable.* 

Cyon  ^  has  lately  given  precisely  the  same  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  as  Rosenthal  did  four  years  earlier,  but 
without  giving  the  credit  of  the  argument  to  tlie  latter  physi- 
ologist. On  the  contrary,  he  says  tliat  even  tlie  latest  writers 
on  medical  electricity  regard  Duchenne's  theory  as  a  *  sacreii 
truth.'  Such  an  assertion  is,  to  say  the  least,  singular,  as 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject  had,  previously  to  adopting 
Rosenthal's  explanation,  sided  with  Becquerel  rather  than 
with  Duchenne. 

An  important  point  in  tlie  construction  of  an  induction 
apparatus  is  tlie  rheotonie^  cut'Current^  or  contact-breaker^ 
by  which  the  circuit  is  successively  opened  and  closed,  and 
which  is  indispensable,  as  induction  currents  only  exist  on 

>  Loc.  cit,  p.  iriw 
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making  and  breaking  the  circuit,  but  not  while  it  remains 
closed.  The  rheotomes  used  by  electricians  are  the  toothed 
wheel,  the  mercury  rheotome,  and  the  hammer. 

a.  Toothed  Wheel. — The  axis  of  a  toothed  wheel  is  con- 
nected with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  while  the  other  is  placed 
in  contact  with  an  elastic  plate,  which  rests  against  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel.  A  rotatory  movement  is  then  imparted  to  the 
wheel  by  means  of  a  handle,  whereupon  the  elastic  plate 
leaps  from  one  tooth  to  another,  and  each  leap  produces  a 
rupture  of  the  circuit,  which  is  immediately  closed  again  ; 
80  that,  if  the  motion  of  the  wheel  be  continued,  a  succession 
of  interrupted  currents  takes  place,  which  is  slow  or  rapid 
according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  handle  is  turned. 
This  instrument  is  ingenious,  but  not  self-acting,  which  is  a 
great  drawback. 

b.  The  Mercury  Rheotome  consists  of  two  insulated  vessels 
filled  with  mercury,  two  needles,  and  a  metal  rod.  The 
needles  are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  fixed  transversely  to 
the  rod,  which  can  be  moved  more  or  less  rapidly  by  the  hand 
or  by  clock-work.  The  circuit  is  closed  when  the  needles 
are  immersed  in  the  two  vessels,  and  opened  if  tb(i  contact, 
between  tlie  needles  and  the  mercury  is  broken.  At  tlie 
moment  the  needles  emerge  from  the  mercury,  a  spark  is 
produced,  by  which  the  mercury  is  oxidised ;  its  surface  is 
therefore  soon  covered  with  a  black  powder  of  suboxide  of 
mercury,  which  prevents  a  perfect  contact  between  the  needles 
and  the  metal.  A  rheotome  which  is  rapidly  spoilt  by  the 
action  of  the  current  is  devoid  of  practical  importance. 

c.  The  Hammer^  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Neef,  of 
Frankfort,  and  made  more  generally  known  by  M.  de  la 
Rive,  to  whom  its  invention  is  sometimes  attributed,  is  the 
best  of  all  rheotomes  hitherto  constructed,  as  it  is  self-acting 
and  nearly  indestructible,  allows  of  rapid  or  slow  interrup- 
tions, and  notably  increases  the  physiological  eflfects  of  the 
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current.  It  coDsiete  of  a  small  Btem  of  soft,  iron  (d  e)  placed 
beoeatb  or  above  the  induction  coil  (b)  ;  one  end  of  this  etem 
is  fixed  to  a  piece  of  metal  {n")  outside  the  coil,  while  the 
o4;her  end,  which  is  movable  (e),  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
temporary  magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  (c)  in  the  centre  of  the 
coil.  A  platinum  spring  is  soldened  to  the  lover  snrfEicd  of 
the  hammer,  and  rests  upon  a  piece  of  copper,  likewise 
covered  with  platinum.  The  metal  stem  communicates  with 
one  of  the  poles  (n)  of  the  battery  (a),  and  the  piece  of 


Fill.   108,— SccfH  Hammer. 

copper  covered  with  platiuum  with  tlie  other  pole  (p).  The 
circuit  is  cloKeJ  each  lime  thiit  these  come  in  contact  with 
each  other ;  as  thereby  the  sofi  iron  in  tlie  centre  of  the  coil 
becomes  magnetic,  and  therefore  attracts  the  movable  end 
of  the  hammer.  In  consequence  of  this  the  circuit  is  broken, 
since  tbe  contact  between  the  two  parts  has  ceased.  The 
central  soft  iron  then  loses  its  magnetism,  and  the  hammer 
dro|fs  by  its  own  weight  into  its  previous  position.  Tbe 
circuit  is  thus  closed,  whereupon  tbe  soft  iron  regains  its 
ma(>iietism  ;  tbe  hammer  is  then  once  more  attracted  to  the 
electro-magnet,  and  the  circuit  again  broken.  At  each 
interruption  a  spark  passes  between  the  two  pieces  of 
platinum,  which  causes  t)iis  metal  to  be  slowly  ixidised. 
Th?  surface  of  the  platinum  therefore  requires  to  be  occa- 
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sionally  cleaned ;  but  a  well-constructed  hammer  may,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  be  said  to  last  a  life-time. 

The  physiological  eflfects  of  induction  currents  diflfer  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other.  A  rapidly-interrupted  current  has  a  more 
stimulating  efifect  on  the  nutrition  of  paralysed  muscles  and 
on  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin,  than  one  that  is  slowly- 
interrupted  ;  but  in  certain  cases,  for  instance,  where  there 
are  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  likewise  in  delicate  persons, 
it  is  too  stimulating,  and  every  good  induction  apparatus 
should  therefore  be  furnished  with  a  contrivance  for  chang- 
ing the  rate  of  succession  of  the  currents.  This  is  generally 
accomplished  by  working  a  screw  (n'  Fig.  108),  which  with- 
draws the  spring  of  platinum  soldered  to  the  hammer  from 
the  piece  of  copper  covered  with  platinum.  If  the  distance 
between  the  two  be  small,  the  currents  succeed  each  other 
rapidly ;  if  it  be  increased,  their  rate  of  succession  is  retarded. 
The  diflferences  in  the  slow  or  rapid  succession  of  induction 
currents  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  different  musical 
sounds  produced  by  the  play  of  the  hammer. 

Fig.  109  shows  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  the 
same  contrivance,  a  and  h  are  coils  of  copper  wire,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  soft  iron  (c)  is  placed.  +  is  the  ckmp 
for  the  positive  wire  of  the  battery,  —  the  one  for  the 
negative,  k  is  the  stem  of  soft  iron  fixed  to  one  end  of  a 
lever  («),  and  placed  above  the  soft  iron  of  the  coil.  /  is 
the  platinimi  point  towards  which  the  lever  moves,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  current  proceeds  to  the  brass  rod  d,  from 
where  it  returns  to  the  battery,  h  is  the  spring  by  means  of 
which  the  lever  e  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  platinum 
point,  while  i  represents  a  screw  which  regulates  the  tension 
of  the  spring. 

Several  other  contrivances  have  been  proposed  for  effecting 
a   continued  interruption  of  the  faradic  current,  such  as 
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Maelzel's  metroDome,  which  is  used  by  musiciuis,  &c. ;  but 
the  hammer  is  superior  to  any  other  anangement,  and  baa 
therefore  been  univereallj  adopted  by  instrument  maken. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  very  shortly  some  induction 
macbiueB  which  are  at  present  or  were  formerly  commonly 
used  in  medical  practice. 

a.  Volta-faradic  Machine. — Neef  and  WagiitT^e  instru- 
ment  (Fig.  1 10)  is  of  historical  interest,  as  it  was  the  first  of 


tliis  kind  which  was  used  in  medicine.  «  +  is  the  positive, 
'/  the  negative  wire,  b  and  d  are  cups  filled  with  mercury  for 
the  entrance  of  the  wires.  /  is  the  commencement,  e  the 
t-nd  of  the  coil,  c  is  the  hammer,  and  in  a  copper  wire 
which  connects  the  hammer  with  the  cup  d.  On  connecting 
the  battery  with  the  coil,  a  mui^ical  sound  indicates  that  tlie 
machine  is  aetin^^. 

Siemens  and  Ilaiakes  inntrtimejit  (Fift-  111)  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  Du  Bois'  apparatus  (p.  128).  a  a'  are  clamps  fur 
receiving  the  conducting  wircH  of  the  battery,  and  con- 
nected with  the  primary  wire  of  the  coil,  e  is  the  hammer 
fixed  to  the  pillar  a;  v  h  the  screw  for  making  the  current, 
c  is  the  bundle  of  soft  iron  wire,  contained  in  the  cylinder; 
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s,  D  the  soft  iron  wire  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  as  in  Du 
Bois'  apparatus,  b'  in  the  coil  of  fine  wire  furnishing  the 
secondary  current. 

Beruillct'a  appavatus  (Fig,   112)  is  likewise  a  modifica- 


uon  of  Du  Bois'.  The  battery  current  enters  &i  ah;  \  \s 
the  coil  of  thick  uire,  ii  the  coil  of  fine  wire ;  c  d  yielJ 
the  primary,  e  J  the  secondary  current. 


nnd  BalBke's  Appanttui. 


Duchenne^e  volta-faradic  apparatus  (Fig.  113)  is  put  i; 
ac*io'  hy  a  pair  of  Bunsen's  battery,  which   is  contained  i 
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the  lower  drawer  of  the  wooden  box  represeiited  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  a  and  b  are  copper  plates,  connecting 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery,  by  means 
of  the  platinum  pieces  c  »,  with  the  coil  of  thick  wire,  k 
ia  a  toothed  wheel,  by  means  of  which  the  current  may  be 
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slowly  interrupted  ;  H  i  is  the  hammer  which  allows  rapid 
intermittences.  E  p  yield  the  secondary  current.  The 
brass  tube  (l)  regulates  the  strength  of  the  current,  g  is  a 
tube  of  glass  filled  with  water,  by  which  a  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  current  may  be  effected.  Du- 
chenne's  apparatus  is  too  large  and  heavy  for  out-door 
practice,  but  would  be  a  good  instrument  for  the  consulting 
room,  if  put  in  action  by  a  different  battery,  as  the  one 
used  for  it  requires  daily  nursing.  Duchenne  has  con- 
structed a  variety  of  other  machines,  but  which  have  not 
found  much  favour  with  the  profession,  and  which  space 
forbids  us  to  describe. 

Legendre's  apparatus  is  very  generally  used  in  France, 
on  account  of  its  portability  and  cheapness.  It  is  a  good 
apparatus,  and  one  that,  if  kept  in  proper  order,  never  fails 
to  act.  It  furnishes  the  primary  and  secondary  current,  has 
a  brass  tube  for  regulating  the  power  of  the  current,  and  a 
screw  arrangement  for  rendering  the  intermittences  rapid 
or    slow.     The  chief    drawback    to  the  instrument  ia  the 
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hattery,  which  must  be  daily  charged  witli  nitric  acid, 
whereby  the  apparatus  is  easily  Rpoilt,  unleEB  great  care  be 
taken  with  it. 

Gaiffe'a  bi-eulphnte   of  mercury   apparatus  (Fig.    114) 
would  be  perfect  for  out-door  practice,  if  the  battery  (l). 


:'t  Appnrnlii 


'were  not  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  action.  It  hat)  tbe 
form  of  a  book  in  post  8vo.,  and  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  The  necessary  electrodes  N  t  are  contained  in  the 
bos.  M  is  the  coil,  Q  the  hammer,  o  its  screw,  and  K  a  tulie 
containing  a  provision  of  the  bi-sulphate. 

M.  Gaiffe  has  recently  conetnicted  an  apparatus  which  ia  put 
in  action  by  a  chloride  of  silver  hattery{Fig.  115).  A  b  c  nare 
the  four  comers  of  the  case  in  which  the  apparatus  is  contained, 
and  which  has  the  form  of  a  book  in  po»t  8vo.  The  box  itj 
divided  in  two  partitions  by  the  plat*  e  f  ;  one  of  them  con- 
tains the  battery,  and  the  other  the  coil,     c  prevents  the 
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lid  from  being  closed  before  the  hammer  r  is  in  ita  proper 
position.  When  the  hammer  is  at  p,  it  gives  rapid  intennit- 
tences;  when  at  p',  the  circuit  is  broken,  but  the   hammer 


may  still  give  very  slow  intermittences  if  pressed  with  the 
finger  so  as  to  connect  it  momentarily  with  the  screw  o.     If 
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it  be  between  p  and  f^,  a  medium  rapidity  is  obtained,  ii  is 
the  coil  of  primary  and  secondary  wire.  £  f  is  a  plate  from 
where  the  electricity  may  be  collected ;  1  and  2  give  the 
primary,  2  and  3  the  secondary  current,  1  and  3  both 
currents  united*  p  and  n  on  this  plate  are  the  positive  and 
n^ative  poles,  l  i!  are  the  two  pairs  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  battery. 

The  most  popular,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  volta-faradie 
machine,  is  Stohrer's,  which  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
is  always  ready  to  act,  as  the  battery  does  not  require  daily 
nursing. 

a.  Stohrer'a  single-celled  imduction  machine  (Fig.  115)  is 
put  in  action  by  a  pair  of  zinc  and  carbon  charged  with 
chromic  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  is  no  porous  vase.  The 
interior  of  the  carbon  cylinder  contains  sand  and  10  to  12 
minims  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chromic  acid  mixed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  water;  it  is  closed  by  a  glass  stopper. 
The  carbon  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  zinc  cylinder  con- 
tained in  a  glass,  which  receives  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  6.  Both  zinc  and  carbon  are,  by 
means  of  clamps,  connected  with  the  coil.  The  glass  is 
placed  on  a  small  saucer  of  porcelain,  which  is  connected 
with  a  metal  rod,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  raised  more 
or  less,  so  as  to  bring  the  different  parts  of  the  battery  into 
contact  with  each  other.  When  freshly  charged  it  is  best 
to  raise  the  glass  only  just  so  far  as  to  induce  an  effect,  but 
not  to  the  utmost  limit ;  this  having  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing a  portion  of  the  zinc  free  from  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  There  is  no  fear  of  spilling  the  liquid  if  the 
machine  be  carried  about,  because  it  fills  up  only  the  lower 
third  of  the  battery. 

The  zinc  and  carbon  are  connected  by  means  of  clamps 
with  the  primary  coil  and  the  contact-breaker.  Both  coils 
are  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  case,  and  the  secondary 
may  be  drawn  over  the  piimary  by  pulling  up  a  graduated 
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rod.  The  hammer  coosists  of  an  ohlong  piece  of  iron  fixed 
to  a  spring,  but  so  as  to  allow  easy  motion  in  two  opposite 
directions.  As  soon  as  the  battery  current  trarerBCStbe  coil, 
the  soft  iron  wire  of  the  coil  is  rendered  magnetic,  and 
attracts  the  hammer.  When  the  parts  are  in  this  position, 
the  conduction  is  interrupted,  as  a  platinum-pointed  screw  on 
the  other  side,  which  is  connected  with  the  coil,  becomes 
separated  from  the  hammer.     The  magnetism  of  the  electro- 
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magnet  is  therefore  lost,  and  the  latter  no  longer  attracts 
the  hammer ;  the  consequence  is  that  this  again  touches  the 
platinum-pointed  screw,  and  re-establishes  the  communica- 
tion between  the  battery-current  and  the  coil.  Fresti 
magnetism  and  fresh  attraction  are  the  result,  followed 
again  by  cessation  of  conduction  and  magnetism.  This  play 
of  the  hammer  repeats  itself  at  regular  inten-als.  The  rate 
of  succession  of  these  instantaneous  currents  is  regulated  by 
a  brass  spring  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  hammer,  which  is 
fumislicd  with  a  screw,  by  means  of  which  tbe  hammer  may 
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be  pressed  more  or  less  forcibly  against  the  platinum-pointed 
screw  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  brass  spring  be  forced,  the 
play  of  the  hammer  is  retarded ;  if  the  spring  be  relaxed,  the 
hammer  beats  more  rapidly ;  a.nd  if  the  spring  be  entirely 
screwed  oflF,  the  intermittences  are  most  rapid.  The  pitch  of 
the  musical  sound,  and  the  intensity  of  the  physiological 
action,  correspond  to  these  changes  in  direct  proportion. 
.  Stohrer's  hammer  is  so  well  made  that  the  instrument  may 
be  used  a  long  time  before  any  oxidation  of  the  platinum 
by  the  electric  spark  is  caused.  A  certain  degree  of  oxida- 
tion would  interrupt  the  play  of  the  hammer,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  occasionally  necessary  to  remove  the  oxide  with 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife.  There  is,  however,  another  inge- 
nious contrivance  connected  with  the  hammer,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  oxidation.  This  consists  of  a  small 
piece  of  brass,  coated  with  platinum,  and  soldered  to  that 
portion  of  the  soft  iron  which  is  opposite  to  the  platinum- 
pointed  screw.  This  brass  piece  is  pierced  in  the  centre,  so 
that  a  pin  on  a  metal  rod  may  be  inserted  into  it,  and  give 
it  a  turn,  so  as  to  bring  a  different  portion  of  the  disc  in 
contact  with  the  platinum-pointed  screw,  whereby  a  per- 
manency of  these  parts  is  to  a  great  extent  ensured. 

There  are  fo*ur  studs  for  receiving  the  conducting  wires. 
The  two  on  the  left  side  are  marked  p,  and  give  the  primary 
current,  or  that  generated  in  the  short  and  thick  wire ;  and 
the  two  on  the  riglit  side  are  marked  s,  giving  the  secondary 
current,  or  that  generated  in  the  long  and  fine  wire.  The 
graduation  of  the  tension  of  both  currents  is  effected  :  1st, 
by  the  greater  or  lesser  immersion  of  the  battery  plate  into 
the  exciting  liquid ;  2ndly,  by  altering  the  play  of  the 
hammer  as  described  above ;  and  finally  by  raising  or 
depressing  the  stem  connected  with  the  outer  coil  of  wires. 
The  primary  current  may  also  be  weakened  by  connecting 
the  secondary  studs  with  a  piece  of  bent  wire,  and  then 
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raising  the  external  ooil.     An   inoer  ebamber  contains  tbe 
electrodes  and  conducting  wires. 

b,  Stohrer's  doufite-celled  faradic  machine  (Fig.  117)  is 
much  larger  than  the  one-celled,  and  most  carefully  con- 
structed. The  battery  is  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  inBtru- 
ment,  and  can  be  used  either  by  connecting  the  zinc  of  one 
with  the  carbon  of  tbe  otlier  cell,  or  by  connecting  the  two 
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zincs  and  tbe  two  carbons  amongst  each  otlier,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  single  pair  of  large  surface.  The  hammer  is  somewhat 
different,  inasmuch  as  the  platinum-pointed  screw  is  situated 
in  tbe  hammer  itself,  while  the  platinum  disc  is  movahly 
fixed  to  a  spring,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  screw 
behind.  The  play  of  tbe  hammer  may  be  modified  by  alterinj; 
rhe  position  of  either  of  the  screws,  The  solidity  and  beauty 
of  construction  of  these  parts  are  beyond  praise. 
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p  and  s  are  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  instruments.  The 
graduation  of  the  two  currents  is  effected  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  for  weakening  the  primary  current,  a  further  contrivance 
is  added,  which  consists  of  a  brass  tube  in  the  interior  of  the 
case,  covering  the  primary  coil.  This  tube  may  be  drawn 
up  or  pushed  down  by  a  small  graduated  rod,  which  is  seen 
to  the  left  of  the  core  of  iron  wire.  It  is  used  for  faradisa- 
tion of  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  which  possess 
an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  where  a  powerful  current  cannot 
be  administered.  The  price  of  the  one-celled  induction 
machine  is  4i.  4s.,  and  that  of  the  large,  61. 10«.  They  may 
})e  procured  in  London  from  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann, 
of  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Messrs.  Kriiger  and  Hirschmann,  of  Berlin,  have  constructed 
a  nice  portable  induction  apparatus,  which  is  nursed  by 
Leclanche's  battery,  and  is  likewise^  constantly  ready  for 
action.  The  play  of  the  hammer  commences  as  soon  as  a 
stopper  is  inserted  into  a  brass  block  fitted  for  its  reception. 
There  is  only  one  pair  of  studs  for  inserting  the  conducting 
wires;  but  by  inserting  stoppers  in  different  ways,  these 
studs  will  alternately  give  the  primary  and  secondary  current. 
The  hammer  is  constructed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  Stolirers,  but  likewise  allows  slow  and  rapid  inter- 
mittences*  Both  currents  are  easily  graduated  as  far  as 
intensity  is  concerned.  The  same  manufacturers  construct 
a  smaller  instrument  nursed  by  one  cell  of  Leclanche's.  The 
price  of  the  large  apparatus  is  3/.  15^.,  and  that  of  the 
smaller  3Z.  Electrodes  and  conducting  wires  are  contained 
in  an  inner  chamber. 

Messrs.  Meyer  and  Meltzer  manufacture  an  induction 
machine  (Fig.  118)  enclosed  in  a  ligbt  mahogany  box,  6 
inches  high,  3^  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide.  The  instru- 
ment therefore  occupies  only  a  small  compass,  and,  never- 
theless, gives  all  the  different  graduations  of  power  which 
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may  be  required.  The  battery  is  one  ofzlnc  and  carbon,  Dursetl 
by  a  aolution  of  biubromate  of  potash  (2  oz.)  and  Bulpburic 
acid  (1  oz.)  in  19  ozs.  of  water.  The  primary  and  secondary 
current  may  be  used  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
conducting  wires,  which  is  a  great  convenience.  The  power 
of  the  current  is  increased  or  diminished  by  moving  the 
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dial  either  to  tJie  right  or  to  the  left  side.     The  price  is 
4^.  is. 

Weiss'a  Faradic  machine  (Fig.  119)  is,  like  everything 
which  issues  from  that  firm,  well  made.  The  battery  is  one 
of  carbon  and  zinc  (k),  and  is  charged  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  J  is  the 
handle  by  which  it  is  pulled  up  when  intended  for  use,  and  i, 
the  screw  by  which  it  is  fixed  in  that  position.   The  poles  of  the 
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battery  s  M  are  connected  with  those  of  the  induction  coil  a  b, 
whereupon  the  hammer  g  begins  its  musical  performance,  c 
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^H       and  p  arc  the  pole-etuda  of  the  induced  current,  and  connected 
^V       with   the   conducting   wires,   the   other   ends  of  which  are 
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Ecrewed  oa  to  the  electrodes.  If  the  primary  current  bo 
required,  the  commutator  h  is  turned  on  to  crl,  and  if  the 
eecoudary  be  waoted,  the  position  is  reversed  to  sec.  E  ts 
the  regulator  of  the  primary,  and  ¥  that  of  the   secondary 

current.     The  instcuinent  is  itut    heavy,  ,ind  ciiu  be  carried 
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about  without  fear  of  spiUing  the  liquid.   The  price  is  il.  10 

FigB.  120  and  121  represent  faradic  Diachiues  constructed 
by  Dr.  Kidder,  of  New  York ;  and  Fig.  122  one  miide  by  the 
New  York  Galvano-Karadic  Corn[»any ;  but  which  space  does 
not  allow  ua  to  describe  in  detail. 
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c.  MagTieto-fca-adic  viachijiea  are  quite  uimeceanary  for 
those  who  can  procure  voltd-fariuJic  instrtiments,  but  may 
still  be  of  advantage  to  practitionera  in  the  colonies,  &c., 
where  it  may  Im  Bometimea  difficult  to  procure  the  t-xciting 
liiliiid  necessary  for  volta-faradic  machines. 


Pixiie'  waa  the  first  ruuiiuu  mucbiue  iibbiI  la  medicine. 
In  this  instrument  tho  magnet  was  made  to  rotate,  the  soft 
iron   being   fixed.     In   all    rotation   machines,   which  have 
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Bubsequently  been  constructed,  the  reverse  takes  place.  The 
inBtruments  of  Saxton,  EttinghauEen,  Keil.  Diijardin,  and 
Breton  Fr^rea  are  all  out  of  use. 


Stohrer'u  apparatus  (Vl^.  123)  liuiinista  of  a  horizontally- 
pUced  horae-shoe  magnet,  composed  of  five  pieces,  and  a  soft 
iron  armature,  surrounded  bj  coils  of  wires,  a  rheotome,  and 
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an  axis  for  turoing  the  armature.  1,  2,  3,  4  are  steel 
nozzles,  connected  with  the  wires  of  the  armature,  and  so 
arranged  that,  by  half  a  turn  of  the  armature,  I  and  3  enter 
into  action,  while  by  the  other  half,  2  and  4,  are  touched.  A 
toothed  wheel  serves  for  the  interruption  of  the  current. 

Dvskemie's  •magneto-electric  Tnachine  (Fig.  124)  is  pro- 
bably only  used  by  its  inventor,    u  is  the  handle,  by  meant 


Flo.   123.— Stohrer's  Rotatory  ApparatuB. 

of  which  the  soft  iron  armature  (q)  is  put  in  rotation,  a  is  a 
wheel  furnished  with  64  teeth,  ho  arranged  that  32  intermit- 
tencee  of  the  current  are  produced  by  one  revolution  ;  and  as 
the  wheel  may  be  turned  twice  in  a  second,  64  intermittences 
may  be  produced  in  that  space  of  time,  n  is  a  screw  by 
means  of  which  the  armature  may  be  approached  to,  or 
withdrawn  from,  the  magnet,  h  is  the  copper  tube  which 
regulates  the  intensity  of  the  current,  B  a  s,  the  rheotome. 
There  is  a  coil  of  thick  and  fine  wire  (b),  one  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  knob  p,  for  ingerting  one  conducting 
wire,  while  the  other  end  communicates  with   the  support  o, 
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which  is  connected  with  the  Bccond  knob,  p,  by  means  of  d, 
which  regulates  the  iutermittences  of  the  current. 


Gaiffe's  magneto-dectric  .laacKine  (Fig.  125)  is  a  more 
simple  instnunent.     Both  the  permanent  magnet  and  the 
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soft  iron  armature  are  surrounded  by  coils  of  copper  wire, 
whereby  the  power  of  the  current  is  considerably  increased, 
without  augmenting  the  bulk  of  the  apparatus.  The  physio- 
logical eflfects  of  the  current  produced  by  demagnetisation 
being  stronger  than  those  of  the  current  produced  by  mag- 
netisation, only  the  former  has  been  utilised,  and  the  current 
of  GaiflFe's  machine  therefore  always  moves  in  the  same 
direction. 


IV.— METHODS    OF    EMPLOYING  VOLTA-FARADISM  AND 

MAQNETO-FARADISM 

The  method  with  which  Duchenne's  name  is  more  par- 
ticularly connected  consists  of  the  localised  application  of 
induction  currents,  while  other  physicians  have  recommended 
a  more  general  application  of  the  same  over  the  whole  body. 

a.  Oeneral  Faradisation  was  first  recommended  by  M. 
Dropsy,*  of  Cracow,  but  his  proposal  was  supported  by  such 
singular  reasoning  as  to  provoke  more  ridicule  than  serious 
attention.  He  says  that  he  has  discovered  a  physiological 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  electric  sensibility  through- 
out the  body,  according  to  which  the  top  of  the  head  is  most 
sensitive,  and  a  gradual  decrease  of  sensibility  takes  place 
towards  the  feet.  This  formula  is,  according  to  Dropsy, 
altered  in  disease,  and  the  object  of  the  treatment  is  to 
change  the  pathological  into  the  physiological  formula.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  is  to  put,  by  means 
of  a  bifurcated  director,  one  pole  of  a  magneto-faradic 
apparatus  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  epigastrium,  while 
a  quadrifurcated  electrode  is  made  to  connect  the  other  pole 
of  the  machine  with  both  hands  and  feet.  By  so  doing, 
the  pathological  formula  of  all  curable  diseases  is  gradually 

'  Electroth^rapic,  ou  application  mMicale  pratique  de  rElectricit^,  baaee  but 
de  nouveaux  precedes.    Paris,  1857. 
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changed  into  the  physiological  one,  wad  pari  passu  the 
patient  recovers.  No  diagnostic  or  methodological  qualms 
need  disturb  the  serenity  of  mind  of  an  operator  guided  by 
Dropsy's  law  ;  but  unfortunately,  all  curable  diseases  are  not 
fio  easily  eradicated  as  the  Cracovian  doctor  would  make  us 
believe. 

M.  Seller,'  of  Geneva,  has  reconmiended  a  method  which 
savours  strongly  of  mysticism.  He  condenms  the  direct 
application  of  electricity  to  the  human  body,  and  thinks  it 
preferable  to  act  from  a  distance.  The  operator  holds  two 
electrodes  traversed  by  an  induced  current  in  his  hands,  and 
passes  them  gently  through  the  air,  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  patient's  body.  By  this  proceeding,  which  M.  Seller  has 
called  'galvanisation  by  influence,'  pain  is  said  to  be  re- 
lieved, the  muscles  strengthened,  and  curvature  of  the  spine, 
laryngitis,  asthma,  prolapsus  uteri,  consumption,  and  a  host 
of  other  diseases  cured.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
author  has  been  serious  in  propounding  such  an  absurdity. 

.  A  more  sensible  attempt  to  introduce  general  faradisation 
into  medical  practice  was  made  by  M.  Gubler,^  who  proposed 
placing  both  hands  and  feet  in  four  separate  basins  filled  with 
salt  water,  and  then  sending  the  current  through  the  body  for 
fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  He  has  seen  good  results  of  this 
method  in  cases  of  general  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  impo- 
tency,  &c. 

Messrs.  Beard  and  Eockwell,'  of  New  York,  carry  out  a 
somewhat  difi'erent  mode  of  general  faradisation,  which  they 
believe  to  be  especially  suitable  for  cases  where  a  general 
tonic  eflFect  is  desired,  as  in  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  amenor- 
rhoea,    chorea,   constipation,   anaemia,    and    other    diseases 

*  De  la  Galvanisation  par  influence.     Paris,  1858. 

'  De  rElectrisation  g^n^rale,  consid^r^e  comme  agent  tonique  et  stimulant 
diffusible.     Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique.     December  1863. 

•  The  Medical  Use  of  Electricity,  with  special  reference  to  General  Electri- 
eatioH.    New  York,  1867. 
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associated  with  deficient  vital  energy.  They  recommend 
the  following  modus  operandi : — *  Male  patients  remove  their 
stockings  and  all  their  outer  and  tmder  clothing  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  place  their  feet  on  a  piece  of  copper,  to 
which  the  negative  pole  is  attached,  while  the  operator  uses 
the  positive  electrode,  which  is  either  a  moistened  sponge  or 
his  hand,  thus  making  the  current  pass  through  his  own 
person  into  the  body  of  the  patient.  Ladies  remove  their 
dress  and  loosen  their  under  garments,  and  throw  over  their 
shoulders  a  shawl  or  sheet.  The  most  thorough  form  of 
application  demands  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  gone  over  with  some  regard  to  order.  Special 
pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  scapula,  clavicula,  sternum 
crest  of  the  ilium  and  tibia,  inasmuch  as  these  and  other 
bony  prominences  are  very  sensitive  to  the  electric  current.' 
Messrs.  Beard  and  Bockwell  are  convinced  ^  that  no  instru- 
ment that  human  skill  shall  devise  can  ever  equal  the  hand 
in  flexibility  and  power  of  adaptation,'  as  the  operator  can, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  his  grasp  of  the  sponge,  modify 
the  strength  of  the  application  without  disturbing  his 
apparatus.  When  used  in  this  way  the  current  must  pass 
through  the  body  of  the  operator.  *To  this  the  system 
appears  soon  to  become  accustomed,  just  as  it  does  to  the 
use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  opium,  haschish,  or  coca ;  with  this 
diflference,  however,  that  the  eflFects  of  electricity  are,  if  any- 
thing, positively  beneficial.'  Messrs.  Beard  and  Bockwell 
mention  that  a  person  living  in  New  York  has  during  the 
past  thirty-five  years  allowed  the  stream  to  pass  through  his 
own  body  on  an  average  for  about  five  hours  each  day,  or 
about  seven  years  of  his  life ;  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  general  health  of  the  person  alluded  to  has  been  excellent, 
and  he  has  suffered  from  no  disease  that  can  even  remotely 
be  ascribed  to  electricity.  They  appear  to  have  obtained 
good  results  from  their  method  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  chorea, 
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ameDorrhtBa,  Fheumatism,  and  eimilar  afTections,  and  look 
upon  general  taradisation  as  a  tonic  and  corrective  of  the 
greatest  efficacy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  thus 
acting  on,  and  modifying  the  condition  of,  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  skin  and  of  the  motor  nerves  and  miuclea. 


Fia.  128. — OcDeial  Furadii 


benefit  may  result  from  the  American  method  in  certain 
functional  nervous  afTections ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
modiia  operavM  must  be  extremely  tedious  to  both  operator 
and  patient.  Crenerally  speaking,  such  an  application  can- 
not take  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  yet  it  cannot  possibly. 
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in  many  instances,  be  as  useful  as  the  application  of  the  con- 
tinuous current  for  a  few  minutes.  The  choice,  under  these 
circiimstances,  cannot  be  doubtful.  Moreover,  the  incon- 
venience to  the  operator  by  the  American  method  must 
be  considerable,  as  the  fingers  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
faradic  electricity.  Yet  I  can  conceive  that  the  American 
method  may  be  very  useful  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system. 

b.  Localised  FarcuUsation. — This  method  was  invented 
by  M.  Duchenne,*  of  Boulogne,  who,  being  convinced  that 
all  previous  methods  of  applying  electricity  were  wrong, 
applied  himself  to  solve  the  problem  whether  it  was  possible 
to  localise  electricity  in  the  skin  without  acting  on  the  organs 
beneath  it,  or  to  make  it  traverse  the  skin  without  irritating 
it,  for  acting  on  a  nerve  or  muscle.  The  following  facts 
are  the  basis  of  his  system  of  localised  £Etradisation : — 

When  the  skin  and  the  electrodes  are  dry,  and  the  epi- 
dermis very  thick,  as  it  is  in  many  persons  whose  business 
exposes  them  much  to   the   air   and   hard   work,   the   two 
currents  proceeding  from  an  induction  apparatus  meet  on 
the  surface  of  the  epidermis  without  penetrating  the  skin. 
They  produce  sparks  and  a  kind  of  crepitation,  but  no  phy- 
siological eflfects.     When  dry  conductors  are  placed  on  parts 
of  the  skin  which  are  sensitive  to  electricity,  the   person 
subjected  to  the  experiment  perceives  a  sensation  of  pricking 
and  heat,  which  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
current.    But  when  the  skin  and  the  electrodes  are  moistened, 
neither  sparks,  crepitation,  nor  sensation  of  heat  are  caused  ; 
but  other  phenomena  occur  which  show  that  the  electricity 
acts  on  a  muscle,  nerve,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  bone.     In  the 
last  case,  severe  pain  of  a  peculiar  character  is  caused  by  the 

'  Be  rKlectrisation  localisee  et  de  son  application  k  la  physiologie,  la  patho- 
logic ct  la  th^rapcutique.  Paris,  1855  ;  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1861  ;  3rd  edition, 
1872. 
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current  acting  on  the  nerves  of  the  periosteum ;  and  it  ia 
therefore  considered  bad  practice  to  place  the  moistened 
electrodes  of  an  induction  apparatus  on  the  surface  of  a 
bone.  When  the  directors  are  placed  on  the  surfi&ce  of  a 
muscle  the  latter  contracts,  and  a  sensation  is  produced 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  skin,  but  always  accompanies 
the  electro-muscular  contraction,  and  is  owing  to  iaradic  ex- 
citation of  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  muscles.  Finally, 
when  the  conductors  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  motor 
nerve,  contractions  of  all  the  muscles  animated  by  that  nerve 
are  produced. 

Duchenne  therefore  proposed  two  different  methods  of 
faradising  the  muscles,  viz.  by  localising  the  fisuradic  stimulus 
in  the  nervous  plexuses  or  branches,  which  dommimicate 
their  excitation  to  the  muscles  animated  by  them  ('  indirect 
muscular  fiuradisation ') ;  and  by  directing  the  current  to  the 
muscular  tissue  itself  (^direct  muscular  faradisation').  In  both 
cases  the  skin  and  the  electrodes  should  be  moistened.  For  the 
muscles  of  the  trunks  and  the  limbs  moistened  sponges  are 
used,  which  are  placed  in  metallic  cups  fixed  on  insulating 
handles.  For  localising  the  electric  force  in  the  smaller  mus- 
cles, such  as  those  of  the  &ce  or  the  interossei  and  lumbricals, 
small  conical  directors,  which  are  likewise  fixed  on  insulating 
handles,  are  used.  These  conductors  should  be  covered  with 
moistened  chamois  leather,  pieces  of  glove,  or  sponge. 

Duchenne  found  that  when  the  faradic  current  was  directed 
to  particular  points  of  the  skin,  muscular  contractions  were 
more  easily  produced  than  when  the  directors  were  applied 
to  other  parts.  These  points  he  called  *  points  of  election : ' 
but  he  did  not  state,  nor  indeed  perceive,  that  they  are  the 
points  of  entrance  of  the  motor  nerves  into  the  mupcles.  This 
was  done  by  Bemak,^  who  contended  that  the  degree  of  con- 

'  Ueber  mothodiache  Electrifirung  gelahmter  Maskeln.     Berlin,  1865. 
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traction  of  a  muscle  was  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  motor  nerve-fibres  embraced  by  the  current  at  its  point  of 
application ;  and  that  there  was  no  direct  action  upon  the 
muscular  tissue  itself,  which  was  thrown  in  commotion  merely 
through  excitation  of  the  motor  nerves.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
poses to  call  Duchenne's  indirect  muscular  faradisation  '  ex- 
tra-muscular stimulation,'  and  direct  muscular  faradisation 
'  intra-muscular  stimulation.'  This  theory  was  more  fully 
developed  by  Ziemssen,*  who  first  clinically  determined  the 
precise  localities  of  these  points  of  election,  and  marked  them 
upon  the  skin  with  nitrate  of  silver.  He  afterwards  dissected 
the  motor  branches  of  the  nerves  in  dead  bodies,  and  marked 
their  points  of  entnunoe  into  the  muscles,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  zwolts  of  the  two  series  of  experiments 
comnkldMBMdirith  one  another.   A  third  series  of  obser- 

on  bodies  immediately  after  death, 
^he  nervQs  and  muscles  was  still 
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>  Die  Elektricitat  m  u..     ^dicin.     Berlin,  1867;  3rd  editioD,  1866;  4th 
edition,  1872. 
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current  acting  on  the  nerves  of  the  periosteum ;  and  it  is 
therefore  considered  bad  practice  to  place  the  moistened 
electrodes  of  an  induction  apparatus  on  the  surface  of  a 
bone.  When  the  directors  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  a 
muscle  the  latter  contracts,  and  a  sensation  is  produced 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  skin,  but  always  accompanies 
the  electro-muscular  contraction,  and  is  owing  to  faradic  ex- 
citation of  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  muscles.  Finally, 
when  the  conductors  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  motor 
nerve,  contractions  of  all  the  muscles  animated  by  that  nerve 
are  produced. 

Duchenne  therefore  proposed  two  different  methods  of 
faradising  the  muscles,  viz.  by  localising  the  faradic  stimulus 
in  the  nervous  plexuses  or  branches,  which  dommunicate 
their  excitation  to  the  muscles  animated  by  them  (*  indirect 
muscular  faradisation ') ;  and  by  directing  the  current  to  the 
muscular  tissue  itself  (^direct  muscular  faradisation').  In  both 
cases  the  skin  and  the  electrodes  should  be  moistened.  For  the 
muscles  of  the  trunks  and  the  limbs  moistened  sponges  are 
used,  which  are  placed  in  metallic  cups  fixed  on  insulating 
handles.  For  localising  the  electric  force  in  the  smaller  mus- 
cles, such  as  those  of  the  face  or  the  interossei  and  lumbricals, 
small  conical  directors,  which  are  likewise  fixed  on  insulating 
handles,  are  used.  These  conductors  should  be  covered  with 
moistened  chamois  leather,  pieces  of  glove,  or  sponge. 

Duchenne  foimd  that  when  the  faradic  current  was  directed 
to  particular  points  of  the  skin,  muscular  contractions  were 
more  easily  produced  than  when  the  directors  were  applied 
to  other  parts.  These  points  he  called  *  points  of  election : ' 
but  he  did  not  state,  nor  indeed  perceive,  that  they  are  the 
points  of  entrance  of  the  motor  nerves  into  the  mupcles.  This 
was  done  by  Remak,*  who  contended  that  the  degree  of  con- 

*  Ueber  mctbodiscbe  Elcctrisirung  gelahmter  Muskeln.     Berlin,  1865. 
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traction  of  a  muscle  was  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  motor  nerve-fibres  embraced  by  the  current  at  its  point  of 
application ;  and  that  there  was  no  direct  action  upon  the 
muscular  tissue  itself,  which  was  thrown  in  commotion  merely 
through  excitation  of  the  motor  nerves.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
poses to  call  Duchenne's  indirect  muscular  faradisation  '  ex- 
tra-muscular stimulation,'  and  direct  muscular  faradisation 
'  intra-muscular  stimulation.'  This  theory  was  more  fully 
developed  by  Ziemssen,^  who  first  clinically  determined  the 
precise  localities  of  these  points  of  election,  and  marked  them 
upon  the  skin  with  nitrate  of  silver.  He  afterwards  dissected 
the  motor  branches  of  the  nerves  in  dead  bodies,  and  marked 
their  points  of  entrance  into  the  muscles,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  results  of  the  two  series  of  experiments 
completely  agreed  with  one  another.  A  third  series  of  obser- 
vations was  imdertaken  on  bodies  immediately  after  death, 
when  the  excitability  of  the  nerv^  and  muscles  was  still 
extant.  The  motor  points  were  first  determined  by  faradisa- 
tion, then  marked  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  the 
test  of  dissection  was  applied,  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
really  corresponded  to  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  motor 
nerves  into  the  muscular  substance. 

From  these  observations  Ziemssen  concluded  that,  if  the 
epidermis  be  moistened,  and  moistened  electrodes  are  some- 
what forcibly  pressed  against  the  skin,  the  induced  current 
passes  through  the  corium,  panniculus,  fasciae,  and  layers  of 
muscular  substance,  to  the  nerves,  and  rouses  their  special 
energy,  without  acting  so  much  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin  as 
to  cause  reflex  action  or  severe  pain.  The  electricity,  how- 
ever, penetrates  into  such  a  depth  only  at  those  points  where 
the  negative  and  positive  currents  enter  the  body.  Between 
these  two  points  of  entrance  the  current  follows  the  liquids 

>  Die  Elektricitat  in  der  Medicin.     Berlin,  1857;  3rd  edition,  1866;  4th 
edition,  1872. 
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contained  in  the  tissues,  and  does  not  produce  any  stimulating 
eflfects  unless  it  be  very  powerful ;  but  even  in  the  latter 
case  the  chief  effects  are  manifested,  not  in  the  whole  circuit 
enclosed  between  the  two  electrodes,  but  only  in  their  more 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  effects  obtained  by  intra-muscular  £Buradisation  are 
more  powerful  with  large  than  with  small  electrodes.  If  a 
moistened  conductor  with  a  small  siurface  be  placed  on  the 
pectoralis  major,  or  deltoid  muscles,  only  a  few  fasciculi  of 
the  muscles  are  seen  to  contract,  even  if  the  current  be 
powerful ;  but  if  electrodes  be  used  which  have  a  diameter 
of  an  inch  or  more,  the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle  is 
made  to  move,  even  if  the  current  be  not  very  powerful. 
Faradism  applied  by  large  electrodes  has  less  effect  on  the 
sentient  nerves,  and  consequently  causes  less  pain,  than  if 
conveyed  by  a  small  conductor.  This  also  holds  good  where 
a  direct  action  on  the  motor  nerves  is  produced  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable,  for  both  intra-muscular  and  extra- 
muscular  faradisation,  to  use  large  electrodes  in  preference 
to  small  ones.  The  electrodes  which  I  generally  use  have 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  different  if  it  be  intended  to 
faradise  muscles  with  a  very  small  surface,  or  fine  nervous 
fibres,  either  for  clinical  demonstration  or  for  tlie  piuT)ose 
of  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  small  directors  must  be  used 
for  obtaining  a  decisive  result. 

Remak  and  Ziemssen  have  both  denied  that  there  is  an 
irritability  proper  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  therefore  did 
not  believe  it  possible  to  produce  muscular  contractions  by 
direct  faradic  stimulation  of  the  muscular  tissue.  The 
existence  of  ITallerian  irritability  has,  however,  now  been 
amply  proved  (p.  225),  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  faradic 
current  may  disturb  the  molecular  ecjuilibrium  of  the 
muscles  just  as  well  as  that  of  the  motor  nerves.  The  latter 
however  is  more  easily  disturbed  by  the  current  than   the 
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former,  and  it  is  tlierefore  necessary  for  causing  intra- 
muscular contractions  to  use  a  current  of  greater  power  than 
is  required  for  producing  contractions  by  faradisation  of  the 
motor  nerves.  In  the  majority  of  cases  however  the  contrac- 
tion produced  by  placing  electrodes  on  the  belly  of  tlie 
muscle  is  composed  of  cwo  elements,  viz.  intra-  and  extra- 
muscular  faradisation.  For  those  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  application  of  faradism  in  hospital 
practice,  preliminary  experiments  in  their  own  persons  are 
strongly  to  be  recommended  before  they  apply  the  current 
to  private  patients.  This  is  more  especially  necessary  when 
a  new  instrument  is  used,  with  which  tlie  practitioner  is  not 
yet  &miliar.  Where  the  current  is  * 
to  be  applied  to  the  fece  or  neck,  its 
strength  should  be  first  examined  on 
the  face  of  the  operator ;  but  if  the  ap- 
plication is  intended  for  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  the  back  of  the  operator's 
hand  is  the  best  test.  If  the  sensation 
produced  is  very  unpleasant,  the 
power  of  the  current  should  be  dimin- 
ished, and  if  no  sensation  be  produced, 
it  should  be  increased.  It  should  like- 
wise be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
body  has  his  own  special  sensibility  to 
all  forms  of  electricity ;  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  assume,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  rather  a  high  than  a 
low  degree  of  this  sensibility  in  a  given 
case.  It  is  very  easy  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  if  an  insuf- 
ficient power  has  been  used  at  first ;  but  it  would  be  often 
difficult  to  obliterate  from  the  patient's  memory  the  recol- 
lection of  a  severe  shock  received  in  the  first  instance. 


Fio,  127.     Fixed  Sponge  ^ 
Electrode. 
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The  foUowing  details  of  the  method  of  &radic  ezcitatitHt 
of  the  motor  nerves  and  muscleH  have  been  drawn  up  with 
special  reference  to  the  investigations  of  Duchenne  *  and 
Ziemasen.*  It  is  only  Mr  to  say  that  the  latter  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  originator  of  the  scientific  method  of 
faradising  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  io  the  human 
subject. 


Via.  128.  -  FundisatioD  of  the  Portio  Dun. 

The  Face. — According  to  Duchenne,  the  trunk  of  the  portio 
diira  may  be  excited  from  the  external  meatus,  by  pressing  a 
small  electrode  against  its  lower  side  ;  but  as  this  proceeding 
is  very  painful,  it  is  better  to  put  the  electrode  into  a  small 
fossa  which  is  seen  in  the  concha  of  the  ear,  just  below  the 
poms  acusticus  extemus ;  or  to  the  nerve  where  it  emei^es 
from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  below  the  concha,  and  be- 

I  Physiologif  dea  MoQTcmeiita.  Puit,  1667.  MJCAnimie  de  la  Physio- 
gnomio  humaiiie.     Paris,  1S62. 

■  Loc  ciL  p.  237.  Th«  wcxtdcuU  in  thiti  Bcction  have  b««D,  by  special  ptr- 
mluioii,  copied  from  Prol  t.  ZicmKiieii'ii  uurk. 
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tween  the  mastoid  process  and  the  condyloid  process  of  the 
loTver  jaw.  As  soon  as  these  points  have  been  touched,  there 
is  a  fearful  grimace :  the  patient  frowns  on  one  side,  closes 
his  eye,  and  nose  and  mouth  become  displaced  in  a  truly 
appalling  manner. 

Branches  of  the  Portio  Dura. — The-  ramus  aurieularis 
posterior,  which  animates  the  occipital  muscle,  the'^  retra- 
hentes  auricuke  and  the  attoUens,  is  found  just  behind:where 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  connected  with  the  skull,  at  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  mastoid  process.  Faradisation  of  it 
causes  the  ear  to  be  raised  backwards  and  upwards^.and  the 
scalp  to  be  drawn  backwards. 

The  ramus  aurieularis  posterior  sub-divides  into  a  posterior 
and  anterior  branch,  either  of  which  may.  be  separately  acted 
upon.  Faradisation  of  the  posterior  branch  moves  the  scalp, 
while  stimulation  of  the  anterior  branch  draws  the  ear  in 
the  directions  just  described.  A  small  branch  of  the  same 
nerve  animates  the  tragicus  and  antitragicus  muscles,  and 
may  be  found  on  the  mastoid  process.  Faradisation  of  it 
causes  narrowing  of  the  fissura  intertragica,  and- wrinkling 
of  the  skin  ;  the  antitragus  is  approached  to  the  tragus,  and 
both  are  drawn  upwards  and  inwards. 

The  branches  of  the  portio  dura  which  animate  the 
stylohyoid  and  digastrious  muscles  may  be  separately 
faradised  only  in  people  who  are  very  thin,  by  pressing  a  fine 
electrode  behind  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  Fat 
and  a  well-developed  platysma  myoides  frequently  impede 
the  success  of  this  experiment.  If  it  answers^  the  hyoid  bone 
is  moved  outwards,  backwards  and  upwards. 

The  larger  branches  of  the  portio  dura  may  be  easily  found 
on  the  parotid  gland,  but  varieties  are  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence.  The  branches  for  the  Muse,  attrahentes  auri- 
culce  and  attoUena  auriculce^  may  be  faradised  on  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  boae,  and  when  excited, 
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cause  the  concha  to  be  raised  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
branch  for  Wie  frontal  muscle  is  found  on  the  zygomatic 
arch  and  the  temple.  This  muscle  is  also  accessible  to  direct 
or  intra-muscular  faradisation,  ])ut  its  contraction  is  then  not 
so  thorough,  nor  so  easily  observed,  as  when  its  own  special 
motor  ner%'e  is  faradised.  The  forehead  then  shows  a  number 
of  horizontal  wrinkles,  which  vary  in  depth  and  intensity 
according  to  age,  and  also  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
The  glabella  and  the  upper  eyelids  are  at  the  same  time 
disjflaced. 

The  branch  for  the  camtfjator  auperoilii  is  found  in  a 
line  crossing  the  zygomatic  arch  in  a  direction  from  the 
external  opening  of  the  ear  upwards  to  the  brow.  Its  con- 
traction depresses  the  brow,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  shaded 
in  a  direction  from  above  and  without.  A  mazimtun  of  con- 
traction causes  the  brow  to  cover  the  upper  eyelid.  One 
portion  of  the  muscle,  at  the  same  time,  raises  the  inner 
portion  of  the  brow  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  is  vertically  wrinkled. 

The  motor  "branch  for  the  orhtcxdaris  palpebrarum  may 
be  faradised  on  the  zygomatic  bone,  or  beyond  the  same,  on 
the  parotid  gland.  Near  the  margin -of  the  orbit  this  branch 
subdivides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  which  go  severally 
to  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  muscle.  When 
faradised  before  the  division  has  taken  place,  this  branch 
causes  the  eye  to  be  completely  closed,  and  the  skin  of  the 
eyelids  to  be  wrinkled. 

The  zygomaficus  major  muscle  may  be  indirectly  faradised 
by  placing  a  fine  electrode  to  the  lower  and  external  edge 
of  the  zygomatic  bone ;  but  its  branch  is  very  close  to 
the  branch  of  the  orbicularis,  so  that  they  are  often  faradised 
together.  As,  however,  the  nerve  is  (»asily  pressed  against  the 
zygomatic  bone,  its  isolated  faradisation  offers  no  difficul- 
ties.    The  effect  is,  that  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  part  of 
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the  upper  lip  are  drawn  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  skin 
of  the  cheek  is  wrinkled. 

The  zygomaticus  minor  muscle  is  best  faradised  on  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  zygomatic  bone,  just  where  it  imites  with 
the  upper  jaw-bone.  The  eflfect  is,  that  the  upper  lip  is 
drawn  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  as  the  ramifications  of 
the  supra-orbital  nerve  (from  the  fifth)  are  at  the  same  time 
faradised,  the  proceeding  is  decidedly  unpleasant. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  is  not  very  easily  put  into 
isolated  faradic  contraction,  principally  because  the  infra- 
orbital nerve  is  just  behind  it,  and  causes  reflex  movements 
by  its  faradic  stimulation.  It  raises  the  upper  lip  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  direction,  and  the  teeth  become  visible  if  its 
contraction  is  thorough. 

The  levator  labii  superioris  alceque  nasi  may  be  faradised 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  superior 
third  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  raises  the  upper  lip  and 
lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose. 

The  compressor  and  pyramidalis  nasi  may  be  fa^radised 
from  a  point  only  little  above  the  one  just  described.  The 
skin  of  the  nose  is.  thereby  wrinkled  ;  the  skin  of  the  glabella 
is  smoothed  by  being  pulled  downwards  ;  and  the  inner  part 
of  the  eyebrow  is  drawn  downwards  and  inwards. 

The  orbicularis  oris  muscle  receives  four  branches  of  the 
portio  diura,  viz.  one  for  each  side  of  each  lip,  and  requires 
therefore  to  be  faradised  by  four  electrodes  simultaneously 
in  order  to  be  completely  contracted^  The  branch  for  the 
buccinator  muscle  is  found  at  the  internal  border  of  the 
masseter ;  but  the  muscle  may  also  be  faradised  from  the 
oral  cavity :  the  mucous  membrane  is  then  strongly  wrinkled, 
and  the  cheek  pressed  against  the  teeth. 

The  triangularis  menii  receives  a  branch  which  also 
spends  motive  power  to  the  mentalis,  while  the  quadratus 
m£nti  must  be   faradised   intra-muscularly.      The   levator 
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mentU  on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  small  branch  from  the 
portio  dura  which  may  be  directly  faradised.  The  maaaeter 
and  temporalis  must  be  directly  faradised,  on  account  of  the 
deep  situation  of  their  nerves. 

The  Nerves  and  Muscles  of  the  Neck. 

The  subcutaneous  colli  may  be  indirectly  faradised  by 
putting  one  electrode  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  ascending  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  former 
excites  the  nerves  going  to  this  muscle  from  the  cervical 
plexus,  aud  the  latter  the  branches  proceeding  towards  it 
from  the  portio  dura.  The  external  branch  of  the  accessory 
nein:e  is  found  behind  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle, 
where  it  proceeds  to  the  trapezius.  When  this  is  faradised 
the  cer\4cal  spine  is  flexed,  the  lower  jaw  pushed  forwards, 
and  the  head  so  turned  towards  its  axis  that  the  face  is 
turned  towards  the  opposite  side ;  at  the  same  time  the 
shoulder  is  raised,  and  approached  to  the  mastoid  process. 

The  steimo-cleido-ma^toid  may  be  faradised  by  putting  the 
electrode  a  little  below  the  points  from  where  the  accessory 
nerve  is  faradised.  If  both  muscles  are  faradised,  the  &ce  is 
drawn  forwards,  the  chin  raised,  and  the  cervical  spine 
strongly  flexed.  The  trapezius  is  indirectly  faradised  by  put- 
ting the  electrodes  to  the  terminal  branch  of  the  accessory 
nerve,  which  is  very  superficial.  If  both  muscles  are  fara- 
dised, both  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  shoulder-blades 
drawn  towards  the  spine. 

The  hypoglossus  nerve  may  be  reached  above  the  large 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  before  the  hyoglossus  muscle.  A 
branch  for  the  omohyoid  muscle  is  found  at  the  inner  edge 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  while  the  stemo-thyroid 
and  thyro-hyoid  must  be  directly  faradised. 

The  phrenic  nerve,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  thirds 
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fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs,  prbceeds  downwards  and  in- 
wards  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  before  it 
reaches  the  mediastinum  and  the  diaphragm.  It  is  acees- 
sible  to  &radism  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scalenus 
anticus.  Moistened  sponge  conductors  are  pressed  to  the 
points  just  mentioned,  when  an  artificial  inspiration  is  pro- 
duoed ;  the  thorax  is  expanded,  and  the  air  rushes  with  force 
into  the  lungs.  By  feiradisation  of  the  phrenic  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  respiration  for  some  time  after  death ;  and  the 
proceeding  has  been  successfully  employed  in  cases  of  asphyxia 
where  other  means  had  already  been  used  and  failed. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  is  found  a  little  below  the 
external  accessory,  and  when  feiradised  causes  contraction  of 
the  rhomboid  and  serratus  posticus  superior  muscles;  the 
shoulder-blade  is  drawn  towards  the  spine  and  upwards,  and 
the  upper  ribs  are  gently  raised.  The  lateral  thoracic  nerve, 
which  animates  the  serratv^  anticus,  is  found  closely  above 
the  collar-bone,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  trapezius.  If 
fiuradised,  the  shoulder-blade  is  pushed  forwards  and  out- 
wards, and  the  acromion  is  raised,  so  that  the  space  between 
the  spine  and  the  shoulder-blade  becomes  nearly  double  that 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  collar-bone  is  removed  from  the 
thorax,  and  the  supra-  and  infra-clavicular  fossa  become 
hollowed. 

The  anterior  thoracic  nerve  may  be  found  either  above  and 
behind  the  collar-bone,  or  after  having  passed  below  it,  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle.  Faradisa- 
tion of  it  causes  the  arm  to  be  adducted  to  the  chest,  so  that 
the  elbow  is  placed  to  the  mammillary  lino. 

Nerves  and  Muscles  of  the  Upper  Eoctremities. 

The  axillary  nerve,  which  animates  the  deltoid,  may 
occasionally  be  directly  faradised  in  the .  armpit,  or  where 
the  nerve  winds  itself  round  the  humerus.     The  mtisculv- 
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cuianeous  nerve  is  found  in  the  sulcns  between  the  ooiaoo- 
brachial  and  the  Uceps  muscles.  The  fore-arm  is,  by  its 
&radisation,  powerfully  flexed,  in  consequence  of  the  contiao- 
tion  of  the  biceps  and  bradiialis  intemus  muscles.  The 
median  nerve  may  be  reached  on  the  inner  and  infierior  third 
of  the  humerus,  next  to  the  brachial  arteiy ;  its  faradiaation 
causes  contractions  of  the  pronator  teres  and  quadratos. 


Fio.  129. 

radialis  intemus,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  digitorum  sublimis 
et  profundus,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
first  three  lumbricals.  The  fore-arm  is  pronated,  the  hand 
flexed  towards  the  radial  side,  the  fingers  flexed,and  the  thumb 
opposed.  At  the  fore-arm  this  nerve  is  found  quite  superficial, 
about  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  between  the  tendons  of  the 
radialis  intemus  and  palmaris  longus  muscle.     If  &radised 
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in  this  place,  the  thumb  is  abducted  and  opposed,  and  the 

fisrt  phalanges  of  the  index  and  second  finger  are  feebly  flexed. 

The  pronator  teres  muscle  receives  one  branch  from  the 

external,  and  another  from  the  internal  side  of  the  median 

ft 

nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  flexor  digitorum  sub- 
limis  and  profundus  muscles  have  to  be  directly  faradised,  as 
their  nerves  are  not  superficial;  while   branches  for  the 


...  M.  radialU  ext.  brerli. 
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radialis  intemus  and  palmaris  longus  muscle  may  be  dis- 
covered at  nearly  the  same  level  below  the  elbow.  The  flexor 
pollicis  longus  may  be  faradised  by  putting  the  electrodes 
above  the  wrist,  between  the  tendons  of  the  radialis  intemus 
and  supinator  longus  muscles. 

The  branches  of  the  median  nerve  for  the  abductor  pollicis 
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brevis,  opponens  pollicis,  and  fiexor  pollicis  bievis,  are  foand 
close  together.  The  branches  for  the 
lumbrical  muscles  are  likewise  easily 
discovered. 

The  vlnar  nerve  is  best  &radised  la 
the  space  between  the  olecranon  and 
iotenial  condyle.  This  proceeding 
)■  causes  contractions  of  the  ulnarie  in- 
temuBjflexor  digitorum  profundus,  pal- 
maris  brevis,  the  muscles  of  the  fourth 
finger,  the  interosaei,  the  Imnbricalis 
quartue,  and  adductor  pollicis.  The 
ulnar  nerve  is  quite  superficial  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm,  at  the  radial 
Bide  of  the  tendon  of  the  ulnarie  intemue  muscle.  Faradi- 
sation of  the  same  hollows  the  hand,  adducts  the  thumb,  and 
fiexes  and  opposes  the  fourth  finger,  while  the  other  fingers 
are  flexed  in  their  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

The  ulnar  nerve  is  also  easily  reached  on  its  way  towards 
the  wrist,  at  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  ulnaris 
intemus  muscle.  The  branch  for  the  abductor  of  the  little 
finger  is  found  at  the  external  side  of  the  pisiform  bone ;  that 
one  for  the  flexor  of  the  little  finger  about  half  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  hamidus  ossis  hamati,  and  that  one  for  the 
opponens  of  the  little  finger  a  little  further  inwards  and 
forwards.  The  branch  for  the  adductor  of  the  thumb  is 
reached  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  first  and  second 


The  interossei  muscles  may  be  directly  laradised  on  the 
back  of  the  band,  and  each  one  of  them  will  answer  separately 
to  a  faradic  current  of  moderate  power.  A  stronger  current 
causes  likewise  contractions  of  the  internal  interossei,  where- 
by the  fingers  are  stretched,  and  the  first  phalanx  flexed 
towards  the  metacarpus. 
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The  radial  ntrve  is  most  accessible  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  upper  thirds  with  the  lower  third  of  the  humerus,  at 
about  the  middle  between  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
and  the  external  condyle,  and  a  little  outwards  from  that 
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point.  The  triceps  muscle  is  beat  directly  faradised,  as  the 
branches  given  to  it  by  the  radial  nerve  are  not  superficially 
situated.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  supinator  longus 
muscle.  Faradisation  of  the  radial  nerve  causes  contractions 
of  the  supinator  brevis,  ulnaris  extemus,  radialis  extemus, 
extensor   digitorum   communis,   extensor   indicis  et   di^ti 
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minimi  proprius,  extensor  poUicis  loogua  and  breris,  and 
abductor  pollicia;  therefore  we  see  supinatioa  of  the  fore- 
arm, with  exteoaioD  of  the  hand  and  thumb,  and  extension 
of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  other  fingers. 


M.  mtiattir  Vsgn*. 


<1<«*.U. 
Inlnva.  Aon-  III. 


The  extensor  communis  digitorum  receives  two  branches, 
but  in  most  persons  direct  muscular  faradisation  is  necessary. 
By  it  the  hand  and  fingers  are  extended,  and  the  latter 
separated  from  one  another,  while  the  last  phalanges  remain 
slightly  fiexed,  being  quite  independent  of  this  muscle,  and 
obeying  the  influence  of  the  interossei.    The  ulnaris  estemus 
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muscle  is  also  best  directly  faradised.  The  anconaeus  qiiartus 
receives  two  small  branches  from  the  radial  nerve,  which, 
when  &radised,  cause  feeble  extension  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
abductor  poUicis  longus  receives  a  branch  which,  when  fara- 
dised, causes  the  first  and  second  phalanx  of  the  thiunb  to  be 
abducted  towards  the  radial  side.  Most  of  the  other  muscles 
are  only  accessible  to  direct  faradisation. 


Mawnatiii  msgnuf . 


M.  latiminns  doni. 


Hai.  obliq.  abdom. 
ext.  (Nerri  inter- ' 
ccutolcs  abdom.) 


H.  transremiB  ab- 
dominia. 


I- 
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Fio.  134. — Muscles  of  the  Trunk. 


Muscles  of  the  Ti'unk. 

The  external  intercostal  muscles  may  be  faradised  by 
pressing  a  fine  electrode  against  the  lower  border  of  the  rib, 
near  the  origin  of  the  serratus  magnus  ;  they  cause  a  plainly 
perceptible  elevation  of  that  rib  which  is  below  the  electrode. 
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and  the  one  follawing  th 
ration  do  not  alter  these  ^ 

The  interoostal  abdominal  nenres  may  be  separate^  Cua- 
difled  in  the  interoostal  spaces.  The  rectos  abdominis  receiYes 
motor  branches  at  its  external  bord^,  while  farther  on 
these  are  oovered  oy  the  obliqnns  abdominis  mnscle.    The 


(Bom.  K.  gtatd  fopu) 
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X. 


Bmc.  K.  croxalii  pro  X.  tbsId 
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other  nerves  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  faradised  on 
the  points  indicated  by  the  diagram. 


Muscles  of  the  Lower  ExtremUies. 

The  muscles  of  the  hip  and  thigh  require  more  faradic 
power  than  other  muscles,  because  the  skin  and  the  panni- 
cuius  adiposus  covering  them  are  thicker,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  muscles  themselves  larger.     The  leg,  however,  is 
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much  more  sensitive  to  faradism  than  the  thigh.  Slight 
variatioss  in  the  course  of  the  motor  nerves  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  crural  nerve  is  easily  discovered  in  the  groin,  and 
iB?hen  faradised  causes  extension  of  the  leg.  The  chief  branch, 


IC.  adductor  magnns. 

M.  8emitendlno«DS.> 
M.  semimembnuiocui.- 


M.  gastrocnemius  intfcrnns 


Bam.  inf.  K.  glut.  inf.  pro 

H.  fflat.  max. 
N.  iscniadiciis. 
IC.  biceps  (capat  loognm). 


M.  biceps  (caput  brere). 


K.  tibia 

N.  peronra 

M.  gastrocnem.  ext. 


M.  soleos. 


PiO.  136. 


which  animates  the  rectus,  is  found  at  the  inner  border  of 
the  muscle.  The  position  of  the  branches  for  the  other 
muscles  is  pointed  out  in  fig.  136.  The  obturatorius  nerve 
may  be  reached  by  placing  the  electrode  vertically  to  the 
ramus  horizontal  pubis ;  or  more  easily  to  the  inner  and  pos- 
terior circumference  of  the  thigh. 
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The  glutceal  nerves  are  too  deeply  situated  to  be  reached 
by  the  faradic  current,  but  intra-muscular  fiuradisation  causes 
decided  contraction  of  the  glutsei  muscles.  The  acicUic  nerve 
may  be  faradised  between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  tuber 
ischii,  and  causes  flexion  of  the  leg,  with  contraction  of  all 


N.  peroneoB. 
M.  gattrocnem.  ext. 

ILtotena. 

M.  exteiuor  digitt.  com- 
mimia  kmgos. 


K.  flexor  haUnc  long. 


M-  extensor  flitntt.  com 
luun.  brevU. 
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Fig.  187. 


the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot.  A  powerful  current,  is 
necessary  for  this,  because  the  nerve  is  covered  by  the  large 
flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  points  for  faradising  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh  are  seen  in  the  diagram. 

Tlie  peroneal  ner\e  is  accessible  at  the  posterior  circum- 
ference of  the  capituhim  fibulse,  while  the  tibial  may  be 
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foradised  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  8ur£Etce  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Faradisation  of  the  peroneal  nerve  causes  contraction 
of  the  peroneal  muscles,  the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  digi- 
torum  communis  longus  and  brevis,  and  extensor  ballucis 
longus.  The  motor  points  for  the  several  muscles  in  front  of 
the  leg  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.     Faradisation  of 
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FiO.   138. 


the' tibial  nerve  causes  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  leg  and  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  motor  points 
for  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  flexor  digitonim  communis 
longus,  and  abductor  hallucis,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 38. 

2.  Faradisation  of  the  Skin. — By  this  proceeding  we  are 
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able  to  excite  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  in  the 
highest  degree  without  injuring  that  organ.  If  a  current  of 
high  tension  be  applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  wire  brush, 
erythema  is  produced,  which  disappears  soon  after  the  appli- 
cation ;  but  destructive  effects  are  never  caused.  For 
faradising  the  skin,  this  as  well  as  the  conductors  should  be 
dry;  for,  if  it  be  moistj  the  electric  current  traverses  it  and 
proceeds  to  the  muscles. 

As  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  there  should  be  different  proceedings  for  cutaneous 
faradisation.  The  following  are  the  principal  methods  of  it 
recommended  by  Duchenne : — 

a.  Faradwation  by  the  Electric  Hand. — The  patient  takes 
hold  of  one  of  the  conducting  wires  of  the  apparatus,  while 
the  other  wire  is  held  by  the  operator.  The  skin  of  the 
part  which  is  to  be  faradised  is  then  dried  with  a  little  violet 
powder,  after  which  the  operator  rapidly  passes  the  back  of 
his  disengaged  hand  over  it.  If  a  current  of  some  power  be 
used,  the  electric  hand  produces  a  decided  but  rather  pleasant 
sensation  on  the  flEice,  while  it  acts  only  little  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  A  crepitating  noise  produced  by  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  electrified  hand  over  the  skin  is  there  the  only 
perceptible  phenomenon.  Distinct  sensations  may,  however, 
be  caused  even  in  those  parts  by  increasing  the  intensity  of 
the  current. 

b.  The  second  proceeding  is  faradisation  by  solid  metallic 
directors,  which  are  fixed  on  insulating  handles.  The  skin 
should  be  dry,  as  before  ;  but  if  the  epidermis  be  very  thick 
or  hard,  as  it  is  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  it  may  be  slightly  moistened  in  order  to  diminish 
the  resistance.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  cause  a  powerful 
effect  OQ  one  particular  point,  the  electroded  are  held  for 
pome  time  continuously  in  contact  with  the  skin.  Solid 
metallic  directors,  thou^^h  acting  energetically  on  the  skin 
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of  the  face  and  the  trunk,  are  often  insufficient  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  whatever  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  current. 

c  In  such  cases  fine  metallic  wire^brushea  are  emplo}'ed, 
which  are  likewise  fixed  on  insulating  handles.  The  skin 
should  be  lightly  touched  by  these  wires,  but  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  them  longer  in  contact  with  it.  This 
proceeding  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  if  the  proposal  to 
substitute  electric  shocks  for  the  '  cat '  as  a  punishment  in 
the  army  were  ever  carried  into  effect,  faradisation  of  the  skin 
by  metallic  wire-brushes,  with  the  maximum  power  of  a 
good  apparatus,  would  be  the  best  method  for  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  exquisite  faradic  sensibility 
of  the  skin  of  the  face.  A  current  of  low  tension  applied 
ihere  causes  an  effect  which  is  not  felt  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Faradic  sensibility  is  stronger  near  the  middle 
of  the  face — that  is,  in  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the  chin — 
than  on  the  cheeks.  On  the  forehead  there  is  not  so  much 
sensibility  as  on  the  face,  and  on  the  scalp  still  less.  The 
neck  and  trunk  are  more  sensitive  than  the  extremities  ;  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  region  more  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  back  ;  the  inner  and  anterior  surface  of  the  extremities 
more  than  the  external  and  posterior  parts  of  the  same.  The 
skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  only  affected  by  a  current  of 
high  tension.  Faradisation  of  the  skin  has  proved  useful  in 
cases  of  anaesthesia,  neuralgia,  and  hysterical  paralysis. 

3.  Faradisation  of  the  Internal  Organs, — The  mewbrana  • 
tympani  may  be  faradised  in  certain  cases  of  nervous  deaf- 
ness, more  especially  if  the  continuous  current  should  have 
&iled  to  do  good.  The  proceeding  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  for  galvanisation  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  the  nega- 
tive electrode  should  be  in  the  ear,  and  the  positive  outside. 
A  reverse  arrangement  of  the  poles  does  not  produce  the 
characteristic  physiological  effects  which  have  been  pre- 
viously described. 

E  E 
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In  cases  of  loss  of  smell,  a  gentle  induced  current  may  be 
applied  to  the  VMicoua  me^mbrane  of  the  nose,,  especially  if 
the  practitioner  does  not  possess  a  constant  battery.  A 
moistened  director  is  placed  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  an 
insulated  conductor  with  a  metallic  top  conducted  over  the 
whole  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  For  stimulating  the 
optic  and  gustatory  nerves,  however,  the  continuous  current 
must  be  employed,  as  faradism  has  scarcely  any  effect  on  t«hem. 

Faradisation  of  the  rectv/m  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  awus 
has  been  used  for  the  cure  of  atony  of  that  portion  of  the 
bowel,  prolapsus  ani,  &c,  and  may  be  useful  where  want  of 
muscular  tone  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder.  A  conductor 
which  has  been  previously  described  (p.  325)  is  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  and  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the 


Fio.  189. — Duchenne's  Double  Electrode  for  the  Bladder. 

apparatus ;  another  moistened  electrode  being  applied  out- 
side, near  the  anus.  Previous  to  this  operation  the  rectum 
should  be  cleared  out  by  enemata.  The*  anus  of  healthy 
persons  is  extremely  sensitive  to  faradisation,  so  that  even  a 
feeble  current  applied  to  it  may  cause  tenesmus ;  but  where 
there  is  much  want  of  tone  in  this  part,  even  a  powerful 
current  is  borne  without  inconvenience. 

Faradisation  of  the  bladder  is  sometimes  useful  in  atony 
and  paralysis  of  that  organ.  For  this  purpose  Duchenne  has 
recommended  an  instrument  (Fig.  139)  composed  of  two  flex- 
ible metallic  wires,  contained  in  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a 
double  channel,  so  that  they  are  insulated  from  one  another. 
That  end  of  the  instrument  which  is  to  be  introduced  into 
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the  bladder  is  so  shaped  that  the  wires,  on  being  approached 
to  each  other,  present  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  catheter.  When 
the  instrument  is  in  the  blad- 
der the  outer  ends  of  the  wires 
are  moved  forward  for  about 
an  inch  or  so,  whilst  the  india- 
rubber  tube  remains  in  its 
place,  and  the  inner  ends  of 
the  director  are  thus  removed 
from  each  other.  The  bladder 
should  be  emptied  before  the 
operation,  as  otherwise  the 
neutralisation  of  the  two  con- 
trary electricities  would  not  be 
effected  through  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  organ.  When 
the  conducting  wires  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  connected  with  the 
outer  ends  of  the  wires  of  the 
director,  the  current  will  pass  . 
through  the  tissue  of  the  blad- 
der. Duchenne's  instrument, 
however,  is  too  complicated 
and  easily  gets  out  of  order,  so 
that  it  is  much  better  to  intro- 
duce into  the  bladder  a  simple 
director,  such  as  has  already 
been  described  for  galvanisa- 
tion of  the  urethra,  the  bladder 
being  at  the  time  filled  with 
urine,  and  to  place  an  ordinary 
moistened  electrode  to  the  pe- 
rinaenm,  or  over  the  os  pubis. 

B  K  2 


Fig.  140. — ^Mackenzie's  Laryngeal 
Electrode. 
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The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  may  be  fieuradised  with  a 
idirector  similar  to  that  used  for  other  internal  organs. 

Faradisation  of  the  larynx  has  proved  useful  in  aphonia 
resulting  from  loss  of  power  in  the  vocal  cords.  The  larynx 
may  be  &radised  directly  or  indirectly.  Direct  &radisati<m 
of  the  larynx  has  been  chiefly  practised  by  Dr.  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie and  Prof.  v.  Ziemssen.  One  electrode  is  introduced 
into  the  glottis,  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  while  the 
other  director  is  applied  externally.  Dr.  Mackenzie  lets  the 
patient  wear  a  necklet  connected  with  one  of  the  conducting 
wires  of  the  apparatus,  and  then  introduces  a  metallic  sound, 
which  h  insulated  by  india-rubber,  and  ends  in  a  piece  of 
'moistened  sponge  connected  with  the  wire.  This  instrument 
may  be  introduced  without  faradising  the  parts  with  which 
it  may  at  first  come  in  contact ;  for  the  circuit  is  only 
established  when  the  sponge  is,  in  the  laryngeal  mirror,  seen 
to  be  upon  the  vocal  cords,  after  which  a  little  spring  in  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  is  touched.  The  necklet  should 
be  worn  rather  low,  so  that  it  covers  the  sides  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  thyroid.  By  acting 
in  this  manner,  the  lateral  adductor  muscles  of  the  vocal 
«cords  are  feradised  ;  while  the  central  adductor  mav  receive 
the  faradic  influence  by  placing  the  conductor  on  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages. 

Prof.  V.  Ziemssen  considers  Dr.  Mackenzie's  instnunent 
not  sufficiently  reliable  or  suitable,  and  uses  therefore  a 
double  laryngeal  electrode,  which  he  thinks  preferable  to 
the  former.  The  wires  of  this  instrument  terminate  in  small 
knobs,  which  are  covered  with  moistened  sponge.  Both 
knobs  generally  touch  one  another,  so  that  when  the  instru- 
ment is  introduced,  the  current  does  not  reach  either  the 
mouth  or  the  pharynx.  The  two  branches  are  separated 
when  above  the  larynx  by  pressing  the  first  finger  on  a  lever, 
which  causes  rotation  of  one  branch.     The  excursion  of  the 
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lever,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  two  points  from 
one  another,  is  determined  by  a  moveable  screw  which 
acts  on  the  lever  from  above.  The  instrument  is  so  solidly 
made  that  firm  pressure  may  be  made  outwards,  with  both 
branches.  This  is  necessary  because  the  constrictor  faucium 
medius  and  inferior,  when  faradised,  compress  the  branches 
of  finer  instnmients.  On  withdrawing  the  finger  from  the 
lever,  the  branches  of  the  instrument  are  again  made  to 
touch  one  another,  so  that  the  electrode  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  pharynx  and  mouth  without  acting  on  these  latter  parts. 
Ziemssen,  however,  uses  also  a  single  electrode  for  localising 
the  faradic  current  in  certain  muscles  of  the  larvnv. 


Flu.  141. — Ziomssen*8  Double  Laryngeal  Electrode. 

Gerhardt '  and  Ziemssen  *  have  endeavoured  to  determine 
whether  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneimiogastric  may 
be  faradised  percutaneously  at  the  neck.  Gerhardt  found 
that  on  observing  the  larynx  with  the  laryngoscope  during 
faradisation  of  the  neck,  near  the  upper  and  lower  comua  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  the  ten- 
sion and  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  were  not  altered,  nor 
that  the  pitch  of  a  tone  which  was  sung  underwent  any^ 
change ;  he  saw,  however,  that  the  vocal  cords  separated  in 
a  jerky  manner  when  a  vowel  was  pronoimced ;  and  that  the 

*  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  zzzriL 
'  Loc.  cit.  p.  268. 
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glottis  did  not  assume  its  normal  width  during  inspiration. 
Ziemssen  thinks  that  these  phenomena  are  not  owing  to 
direct  &radic  stimulation  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  but  only 
to  the  action  of  faradism  on  the  laiynx  generally.  The  same 
occurs  if  the  larynx  is  cauterised  or  galvanised,  without  par- 
ticular laryngeal  nerves  and  muscles  being  acted  upon. 

Most  physicians  who  occupy  themselves  specially  with 
diseases  of  the  throat,  practise  percutaneous  &radisation. 
A  powerful  current  is  applied  by  means  of  a  wire  brush  on 
a  solid  metallic  electrode  to  the  skin  in  front  of  the  larynx, 
the  circuit  being  closed  by  a  moistened  conductor  placed  on 
the  nape  or  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Prof.  Ziemssen  finds  fault  with  Dr.  Mackenzie  for  limit- 
ing the  direct  application  of  the  current  to  the  vocal  cords 
and  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  without  having  regard  to  the 
complicated  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  special  diagnosis  and  corresponding  localisation  of 
the  current.  To  ourselves  it  has  appeared  that  faradisation 
of  the  larynx,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  is  a  compound 
proceeding,  which  consists  partly  of  stimulation  of  the  vocal 
cords,  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  partly  of 
faradisation  of  the  skin  by  means  of  an  extremely  powerful 
current;  and  it  is  under  these  circiunstances  not  always 
easy  to  decide,  whether  the  result  of  the  treatment  is  owing 
to  the  external  or  the  internal  application  of  faradism. 

Ziemssen  prefers  intra-laryngeal  to  percutaneous  faradisa- 
tion of  all  the  laryngeal  muscles,  with  the  only  exception  of 
the  crico-thyroid,  because  these  latter  may  be  easily  reached 
from  without.  When  faradised,  they  cause  the  cricoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages  to  approach  one  another,  while  a  tone, 
which  is  being  sung,  is  raised  half  a  tone,  from  increased 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Intra-laryngeal  faradisation  is  a  difficult  proceeding,  both 
for  the  operator  and  the  patient.    The  latter  is  chiefly 
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inconvenienced  by  pain,  retching,  vomiting,  coughing,  hy- 
persecretion of  mucus,  temporary  aphonia  and  other  symp- 
toms which  it  often  takes  weeks  to  overcome.  But  if 
doctor  and  patient  persevere,  the  parts  become  at  last  so 
accustomed  to  the  introduction  of  the  instruments  and  to 
faradisation,  that  each  single  procedure  may  be  carried  on 
for  about  half  a  minute  at  a  time.  The  operator  is  chiefly 
inconvenienced  by  the  constant  escape  of  the  laryngoscopic 
image  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  parts,  partly 
by  reflex  movements,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  current 
itself.  The  current  used  need  not  be  stronger  than  one 
which  will  cause  the  frontal  muscle  to  contract. 

Ziemssen  finds  that  of  all  the  intra-Uuryngeal  muscles  the 
aiytaenoides  transversus  is  most  easily  fieuradised.  When  the 
point  of  the  single  laryngeal  electrode  has  reached  the  pos- 
terior sur&ce  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages,  the  circuit  is 
closed  by  the  assistant  putting  an  ordinary  sponge-conductor 
outside.  The  muscle  named  then  causes  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cartilages  to*  project,  and  the  two  cartilages  to  be 
pressed  against  one  another.  A  deficiency  or  incomplete- 
ness of  this  movement,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  or  paresis 
of  the  muscle,  is  a  frequent  as  well  as  important  cause  of 
hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice. 

The  crico-arytaenoides  lateralis  muscle  may  be  reached  in 
the  depth  of  the  pyroform  sinus,  next  to  the  external 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Its  effect  is  to  rotate  the 
arytaenoid  cartilage  roimd  its  perpendicular  axis,  forwards 
and  inwards,  so  that  the  processus  vocalis  and  the  free  border 
of  the  vocal  cord  approach  the  mesial  line.  The  thyreo- 
arytaenoides  extemus  and  intemus  muscles  may  likewise  be 
faradised  from  the  pyriform  sinus,  only  the  point  of  the 
electrode  should  be  pressed  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards, 
and  its  handle  upwards  and  outwards.  Faradisation  of  these 
muscles  causes  the  arytaenoid  cartilage  to  be  displaced  for- 
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warde  and  downwaida.  The  crico-siytaeiioidefl  posticns  miude 
ie  ritiiatfd  oa  the  poetorior  snr&ce  of  the  cricoid  caxtalage, 
at  both  aidec  of  &  rim  in  tlie  middle  of  the  latter.  FWadln* 
tion  of  this  muscle  CMuea  zotation  of  the  uytsenoid  carti- 
lage roimd  its  axis  ontwards,  and  displacement  of  the  same 
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backirards  and  outwards,  so  that  the  glottis  is  entirely 
opened.  If  it  be  attempted  to  sing  a  tone  while  one  of  these 
muscles  is  &radiged,  only  an  impure  deep  sound  is  heard, 
inasmuch  as  the  vocal  cord  of  the  faradised  side  does  not 
bulge  forward,  but  only  that  of  the  opposite  side  is  seen  to 
execute  that  movement. 


fjuudisahoh 


The  muBcles  of  the  epiglottis,  which  are  animated  h;  the 
■uperior  laryngeal  nerve,  viz.  the  thyreo-  and  ary-^piglottici, 
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may  be  faradised  either  directly  by  putting  the  electrodes. 
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on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  or  by  stimu- 
lating the  internal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 

« 

on  its  way  through  the  sinus  laryngo-pharyngeus. 
The  pneumogastric  nerve  may,  according  to 
Duchenne,  be  reached  from  the  oesophagus ;  while 
others  prefer  faradising  it  at  the  neck,  on  the 
inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  for  what  purpose  faradisation  of 
the  pneumogastric  should  ever  be  practised,  and 
the  question  from  where  it  had  better  been  fieura- 
dised  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  purely 
theoretical  interest. 

Farculisation  of  the  Womb  (Fig.  142)  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  M.  Tripier'  for  the  cure 
of  engorgement  and  displacement  of  that  organ. 
Tlie  proceeding  is  as  follows: — The  patient 
should  lie  on  her  back,  and  a  speculum  is  intro- 
duced for  allowing  the  operator  to  put  the 
uterine  electrode  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ternal OS,  after  which  an  olive-shaped  director 
is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  a  metallic 
plate  covered  with  moistened  lint  or  sponge  is 
placed  over  the  os  pubis.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  act  chiefly  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  womb, 
one  electrode  is  put  to  the  os,  while  the  other  is 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
142.  In  unmarried  women,  or  where,  in  the 
married,  the  engorgement  is  not  combined  with 
displacement,  the  womb  may  be  faradised  by 
simply  using  the  plate  over  the  os  pubis,  as  be- 
fore, and  a  moistened  conductor  applied  to  the  lumbar 
region. 


B 


*  ^Doel  d'^ectrothirapie,  p.  64S*    Paris,  1861. 
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Fig.  143  shows  the  simple  visceral  directors  for  uterus, 
bladder,  and  rectum,  and  Fig.  144  the  double  electrodes  for 
the  same  organ,  as  used  by  M.  Tripier. 

Fig.  145  is  the  uterine  electrode  made  by  the  Gralvano- 
feuradic  Manufacturing  Company  in  New  York. 

Faradisation  of  the  CEaaphagua  will  only  rarely  be  re- 

« 

quired ;  but  I  have  used  it  successfully  in  a  case  of  paralysis 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  that  organ,  with  consequent  difficulty 
of  swallowing.  In  such  cases  a  long  and  flexible  insulated 
sound  with  a  metallic  top  (Fig.  146)  is  introduced  to  the 
point  where  the  impediment  is  foimd,  and  the  circuit  is 
closed  by  putting  another  moistened  electrode  to  the  chest 
or  back. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ELECTRICITY  AS  A   MEANS  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  different  forms  of  electricity   may  be    utilised    for 
diagnosis : — 

1.  In  paralytic  affections ; 

2.  For  detecting  malingerers ; 

3.  For  the  discovery  of  projectiles  which  have  been  lodged 

in  the  body ;  and, 

4.  For  deciding  between  real  and  apparent  death. 

I.— ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  OF  PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS. 

After  faradism  had  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysis,  it  was  observed  that  the  muscles  which 
were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  volition  responded  in 
some  instances  readily  to  the  current,  while  in  other  cases 
no,  or  only  very  feeble,  contractions  were  obtained.  Hence 
it  was  concluded  that  electricity  might  be  useful  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  certain  obscure  paralytic  affections. 

Every  means  of  diagnosis,  when  first  pointed  out  as  such,  has 
been  over-rated,  carelessly  employed,  and  then  pronounced 
to  be  worthless.  Forty  years  ago  the  prejudice  against  ausculta- 
tion was  very  strong  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  some  young  enthusiasts  having  brought  the  stethoscope 
from  Paris,  and  having  undertaken,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  general  symptoms  of  the  various  cases,  to 
form  the  diagnosis  by  the  physical  signs  alone ;  they  were 
constantly  in  error,  and  their  undue  pretensions  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  system.     The  same  has  been  the  case 
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with  the  microscope,  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  laryngoscope, 
and  other  valuable  instruments :  nor  has  electricity  been 
exempt  from  this  fate.  Observations  on  the  excitability  of 
the  paralysed  nerves  and  muscles  were  carelessly  made,  con 
elusions  hastily  drawn,  and  thus  the  greatest  confusion  pro- 
duced. As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  August 
1850,  M.  Martinet  read  a  paper  before  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  presence  of  electro- 
muscular  contractility  was  the  distinctive  character  of  cere- 
bral,  hysterical,  and  rheumatic  paralysis,  while  its  absence 
was  an  indication  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord;  yet  all 
these  assertions  are  incorrect ! 

No  department  of  our  subject  is  at  the  present  time  so 
little  developed  as  that  relating  to  the  diagnostic  value  of 
the  various  forms  of  electricity.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  time  advances,  a  more  scientific  use  of  galvanism 
and  faradism  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  the  nervous  centres,  the  motor,  sentient,  and  vasomotor 
nerves,  and  of  the  muscles,  with  far  greater  accuracy  than 
we  can  do  at  present,  and  that  electricity  will  thus  become 
a  most  valuable  test,  not  only  in  paralytic  affections,  but 
also  in  many  other  neuropathic  and  myopathic  conditions. 
At  present  we  may  ascertain  any  alterations  of  the  physiological 
law  of  contractions  which  have  occurred ;  what  is  the  in- 
'  fluence  of  the  direction  of  the  current ;  whether  during  the 
application  an  increase  or  diminution  of  excitability  becomes 
perceptible,  &c.     We  are  as  yet,  however,  unable  to  deter- 
mine any  alterations  of  the  current  proper  of  the  nerves, 
and  of  its  positive  and  negative  phases,  which  may  have 
taken  place ;  although  it  appears  highly  probable  that  sucli 
alterations  occur  in  most  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and, 
if  known,  would  make  our  treatment  of  them  more  scientific 
and  more  successful.     Here  there  is  therefore  a  large  field 
open  for  future  researches,  which  will  no  doubt  yield  abun- 
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dant  results  as  soon  asourajqplianoes  shall  have  reached  that 
d^^iee  of  perfection  which  is  indispensable  for  soeh  inyesti- 
gations. 

L— CEREBRAL  PARALYSIS. 

To  Dr.  Marshall  Hall'  the  merit  is  due  of  having  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  value  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  diagnosis  of  paralytic  diseases.  He  contended 
in  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  muscular  irritability  in 
paralytic  limbs,  that  cerebral  and  spinal  paralysis  were  in 
totally  opposite  conditions  with  regard  to  the  excitability  of 
the  muscular  fibre  in  the  affected  limbs.  By  cerebral 
paralysis  he  understood  that  which  removes  the  influence  of 
the  brain — ^paralysis  of  spontaneous  or  voluntary  motion, 
such  as  is  produced  by  disease  of  the  brain  itself,  or  by 
disease  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  while  by 
spinal  paralysis  he  designated  that  which  removes  the  physio- 
logical influence  of  the  conL  He  stated  that  in  cerebral 
paralysis  the  paralysed  limbs  were  always  moved  by  a  slighter 
electric  influence  than  that  which  was  required  to  affect 
the  healthy  limb ;  or  that  if  both  limbs  were  moved,  it  was 
imiformly  the  paralytic  limb  which  was  more  shaken  than 
the  other.  In  spinal  paralysis,  on  the  contrary,  he  found 
that  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  was  diminished  or  even 
annihilated.  This  induced  him  to  think  that  galvanism 
might  afford  a  source  of  diagnosis  between 

1.  Hemipl^;ia  of  the  &ce,  and 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  fiu^ial  nerve. 

3.  Hemipl^;ia  of  the  arm  or  leg,  and 

4.  Disease  of  the  nerves  of  these  limbs. 

5.  Disease  of   the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  region 
and 

6.  Disease  of  the  cauda  equina  in  the  lumbar  region. 

■  Medieo-Chinugical'TimDssetions,  1S39. 
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Dr.  Hall  concladed  that  in  cerebral  paralysis  the  excita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre  became  augmented  from  want  of 
the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  volition,  the  brain  being, 
in  his  opinion,  the  exhauster,  through  its  acts  of  volition, 
of  the  muscular  irritability ;  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  the  special  source  of  the  power  of  the  nerves  of 
exciting  muscular  contractions,  and  of  the  irritability  of  the 
muscular  fibre.  In  spinal  paralysis,  therefore,  the  irritability 
of  the  muscular  fibre  would  be  diminished,  and  at  length 
become  extinct,  in  consequence  of  its  source  being  cut  off. 
The  same  principle  would  explain  the  greater  influence  of 
certain  respiratory  acts  (such  as  yawning,  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, &c.)  on  paralytic  limbs,  and  also  the  greater  suscepti- 
bility of  the  paralysed  muscles  to  the  influence  of  strychnia 
in  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis. 

The  first  who  objected  to  Marshall  Hall's  theory  was  Dr. 
Pereira,^  who,  in  1841,  made  a  nmnber  of  observations  on 
paralytic  patients,  which  convinced  him  that  in  certain  cases 
of  hemiplegia  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed  limbs  responded 
very  little  to  the  electric  current,  while  those  of  the  healthy 
limbs  were  powerfully  contracted.  In  1845,  Dr.  Copland^ 
stated  that  in  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis  the  affected  muscles 
were  not  more  excitable  than  the  sound  muscles,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  less  so.  The  most  elaborate  criticism,  however,  of 
Marshall  HalFs  theory  was  given  by  Dr.  Todd,*  who  refuted 
the  view  of  the  brain  being  the  exhauster  of  muscular  irrita^ 
bility,  by  pointing  to  the  physiological  &ct  that  the  healthy 
action  of  a  muscle  is  promoted  by  exercise  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  that  whatever  restricts  that  exercise  is  injurious 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to  its 
irritability.     He  afterwards  adduced  the  evidence  of  thirteen 

*  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  2nd  edition.  toI.  ii.  p.  1300. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  toI.  iii.  part  1,  p.  42. 
'  Medico-Chiroigical  Transactions,  1847. 
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cases  of  cerebral  paralysb,  to  prove  that  in  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  of  the 
paralysed  limbs  was  not  augmented.  Dr.  Todd  used  the 
continuous  current,  electro-magnetism  and  magneto-elec- 
tricity, and  found  that  the  results  obtained  were  not  affected 
by  the  instrument  employed.  He  observed  that  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  the  paralysed  muscles  responded  readily  to 
the  galvanic  stimulus,  and  even  displayed  a  greater  amount 
of  vigour  than  those  of  the  healthy  limbs.  In  these  cases 
the  muscles  of  the  palsied  limb  exhibited  some  degree  of 
rigidity  ;  and  the  vigour  of  their  action  in  obedience  to  the 
galvanic  stimulus  was  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  rigidity 
within  certain  limits.  In  another  class  of  cases  electricity 
produced  little  or  no  contraction,  and  in  these  the  muscles 
appeared  more  or  less  wasted.  In  a  third  class  he  found 
that,  while  the  paralysis  was  almost  complete,  the  galvanic 
stimulus  excited  equally  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed  and 
those  of  the  healthy  limbs ;  and  these  were  generally  cases 
of  apoplexy  occurring  in  persons  previously  healthy  and  not 
advanced  in  years. 

Dr.  Todd  also  concluded  that  the  state  of  the  Tnuaclea  had 
comparatively  little  effect  in  the  production  of  these  pheno- 
mena, but  that  they  depended  upon  the  state  of  nervous 
force  in  the  paralysed  limbs.  In  cases  where  the  stimulus 
produced  little  or  no  contraction,  the  force  was  depressed  in 
the  nerves  of  the  paralytic  limb ;  in  cases  where  the  galvanic 
current  excited  stronger  contractions  in  the  muscles  of  the 
paralysed  limb  than  in  those  of  the  healthy  limb,  the  nervous 
excitability  was  eaxdted ;  and  in  the  third  class,  where  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  two,  nervous  ex- 
citability was  normal.  He  therefore  contended  that  gal- 
vanism might,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  serve  as  a  test  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  irritant  and  a  depressing  lesion  of  the 
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brain,  but  not  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  cerebral 
and  spinal  palsy. 

In  1850  M.  Duchenne,*  of  Boulogne,  recorded  some 
observations  on  the  state  of  electro-muscular  sensibility  and 
contractility,  and  strongly  objected  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
perimentation employed  by  Marshall  Hall,  the  only  true 
way  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result  being,  according  to  him, 
the  localisation  of  the  electric  current  in  the  tissue  of  the 
paralysed  muscles.  He  stated  that  muscular  contractility 
was  normal  in  cerebral  paralysis,  there  being  no  difference 
between  the  muscles  of  the  healthy  and  of  the  paralytic 
limbs  of  such  patients.  This  statement  I  can  only  explain 
by  assuming  that  Duchenne  tested  the  muscular  irritability 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis,  and 
that  these  happened  to  be  such  as  are  described  by  Dr.  Todd 
in  the  third  class,  in  which  the  muscles  retain  their  normal 
condition. 

I  have  tested  the  ner\'ous  and  muscular  excitability  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  of  cerebral  paralysis,  and  can 
fully  corroborate  Dr.  Todd's  observations.  In  some  cases  the 
excitability  is  diminished,  the  muscles  are  flaccid,  and  the 
nervous  excitability  depressed;  in  another  class  of  cases  the 
excitability  is  increased,  there  is  early  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  and  an  irritative  lesion  of  the  brain ;  and,  finally, 
in  a  third  class  no  difference  is  observed  in  this  respect 
between  the  healthy  and  the  paralytic  limb.  I  have  em- 
ployed both  modes  of  experimentation,  viz.  sending  the 
current  right  through  the  limbs,  and  localising  it  in  the 
affected  nerves  and  muscles.  They  both  yield  nearly  the 
same  results  ;  but  local  faradisation  and  galvanisation  make 
the  differences  of  muscular  contractility  appear  far  more 
striking. 

*  Archives  g^neralcs  do  mMecine,  1850.    VoL  xsii.  p.  4. 
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I  shall  now  relate  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  three 
classes  which  may  be  distinguished  in  paralysis  resulting 
from  cerebral  disease. 

• 
Case  1. — Hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hcemorrhage ;  mtca- 
cular  contratility  diminiehecL 

B.  v.,  aged  57,  of  originally  vigorons  and  plethoric  oonstitaticm, 
but  now  somewhat  debiHtated  by  aQtiphlogistic  treatment ;  has 
never  had  any  serions  illness,  with  the  exception  of  pnenmonia, 
ten  years  ago,  from  which  he  soon  recovered.  Six  months  before 
I  saw  him  (August  1857)  he  had  an  attack  of  cerebral  hcemor- 
rhage,  accompanied  with  loss  of  consciousness  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  paralysis  of  the  whole  right  side.  Speech  was  not 
affected.  He  did  not  know  of  any  cause  of  his  affection,  bat 
mentioned  that  his  Either  had  died  from  paralysis.  He  had 
sometimes  suffered  from  palpitations  of  the  heart,  but  auscuU 
tation  showed  the  heart  to  be  healthy.  The  distortion  of  the 
face  soon  disappeared,  and  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg  also 
regained  some  mobility.  He  wrote,  however,  a  very  unsteady 
hand,  aud  experienced  great  trouble  in  dressing  and  feeding 
himself ;  walking  was  very  difficult. 

His  judgment  and  memory  were  not  impaired ;  there  was  no 
pain  in  the  head  or  limbs.  The  face  and  tongue  were  straight, 
and  the  movements  of  the  eyes  easy.  The  skin  of  the  right  side 
was  cold  and  flabby.  Pulse  76^  weaker  in  the  right  than  in  the 
left  radial  artery.  There  was  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  right 
arm  and  leg,  which  were  not  so  sensitive  to  the  prick  of  a  pin  as 
the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side.  The  muscles  of  the  same  sides 
were  relaxed  and  somewhat  wasted,  and  the  extensors  more  so 
than  the  flexors.  There  was  no  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  either 
in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  extremity.  Passive  extension  of 
the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  and  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
could  be  made  without  any  resistance  being  offered  by  the 
muscles.  The  faradic  stimulus,  administered  in  moderate  dose 
and  with  slow  intermittences,  did  not  cause  the  paralysed  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  right  arm  to  contract,  while  the  corres- 
ponding muscles  of  the  other  side  answered  well  to  the  current. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  muscles  animated  by  the 
peroneal  nerve. 
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Case  2. — Hemiplegia  from  irrUcUive  disease  of  the 
brain ;  augmented  muacular  exdtoMl/Uy. 

In  December  1858,  a  grocer,  G.  E.,  aged  57,  was  under  <^e 
^sare  of  Dr.  Todd,  in  King's  College  Hospital;  he  had  had 
repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy,  and  probably  suffered  from  a 
tnmonr  in  the  brain,  which  kept  up  continual  irritation.  The 
patient  suffered  at  that  time  from  ptosis  of  the  left  upper 
eyelid,  and  from  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  with  marked  rigidity 
of  the  flexor  muscles.  I  tested  the  excitability  of  the  muscles, 
and  found  it  slightly  increased  in  the  paralysed  leg,  and  very 
much  so  in  the  paralysed  arm.  When  I  directed  a  gentle 
•oonent  to  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  of  the  right  fore- 
arm, a  sudden  and  powerful  extension  of  the  fingers  took  place, 
-which  were  before  firmly  closed  by  rigidify  of  the  flexors ;  the 
same  current  directed  to  the  left  side  did  not  cause  any  move- 
ments in  the  fingers,  and  much  more  power  was  required  for  pro- 
ducing the  same  amount  of  contraction  in  the  healthy  as  in  tho 
paralysed  side.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  imverae  current  ex- 
cited somewhat  stronger  contractions  in  the  'paralysed  side  than 
the  direct,  while  the  direct  current  excited  somewhat  stronger 
iX)ntraction  in  the  healthy  side  than  the  inverse.  These  ex- 
periments were  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  the 
same  result,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Conway  Evans, 
and  a  large  number  of  students. 

Case  3. — Hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hcemorrhage;  nm^mal 
-excitability  of  the  muscles. 

L.  T.,  a  widow,  aged  62,  had  long  been  in  a  gouty  condition,  and 
had  an  apoplectic  attack  seven  years  ago,  in  which  she  lost  her 
speech  and  consciousness,  and  the  use  of  the  left  side.  After  six 
months  a  gradual  improvement  took  place,  especially  in  the  leg. 
When  I  saw  her  in  November  1858,  the  speech  was  still  impaired, 
walking  troublesome,  and  the  motion  of  the  left  thumb  and  fore- 
finger very  limited.  Although  these  two  fingers  had  then 
scarcely  been  used  for  seven  years,  the  excitability  of  the  ex- 
tensor and  abductor  muscles  of  these  fingers  was  quite  normal, 
as  they  moved  freely  under  the  infiuence  of  a  gentle  current. 
The  same  was  observed  in  the  recti  of  the  thighs. 

F  F  2 
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-PERIPHERAL  PARALYSIS. 
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Marshall  Hall  understood  hj  spinal  paralysis  that  which 
occurs  when  the  muscle  is  ftmctionally  separated  from  the 
cord,  as,  for  instance,  by  mechaoical  injury  to  a  nerve.  This 
peculiar  view  has  been  almost  generally  misunderstood ;  for 
most  authors  have  looked  upon  Hall's  '  spinal  paralysis '  as 
BynonymouB  with  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  spinal  ooid. 
It  IB,  however,  evidently  meant  for  those  cases  which  are  owinf 
either  to  a  mechanical  injury  to  a  nerve  (traumatic  paralysit), 
or  from  pressure  hy  an  effusion,  which  may  be  of  a  rheumatic, 
gouty,  or  syphilitic  character.  As  much  confusion  has  been 
produced  by  Marshall  Hall's  nomenclatiu'e,  we  think  it 
best  to  drop  the  terms  proposed  by  him,  and  substitute  the 
word  'peripheral'  for  'spinal'  paralysis.  Eeccnt  researches 
have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  changes  which  occur 
in  this  form  of  palsy,  as  for  as  the  galvanic  and  faradic  ex- 
citability ol  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  concerned,  and  bare 
thereby  enabled  us  to  render  both  the  prognosis  and  trent- 
ment  of  these  affections  more  certain. 

To  M.  Buierlacher'  the  merit  is  dne  of  having  first  employed 
the  continuous  current  as  a  moans  of  dia^oais  in  Hnch  esses, 
and  of  having  shown  that  galvano-Tmiscnlar  contractility  may 
still  esist  nXi^T  farado-mtiscHliiT  excitability  haa  disappeared.  He 
has  recorded  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  28,  who  suffered  from 
paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  of  one  side.  Faradisation  had  no 
influence  on  the  muscles,  nor  was  there  any  change  in  this  par. 
ticular  after  three  weeks'  treatment.  He  then  applied  a  oon- 
tinnouB  current  of  fifteen  cells,  which  caused  all  the  paralysed 
mnscloa  to  contract.  After  three  such  appUcations  there  wa» 
considerable  improvement,  and  after  four  more  the  pai^ysis  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared. 

M.  Sohnlii*  has  recorded  several  cnaes  of  facial  pal^,  in  which 
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the  induced  carrent  did  not  canse  any  contractions  on  the  para- 
lyced  side,  while  a  current  of  eight  cells  of  Bnnsen's  batteiy 
cansed  the  mnscles  to  move  on  opening  as  well  as  on  closing  tho 
circuit,  whether  the  carrent  was  direct  or  inverse.  A  current  of 
the  same  power  did  not  affect  the  muscles  of  the  healthy  side. 
On  increasing  the  power  to  twenty  cells,  however,  the  muscles 
of  the  healthy  side  responded  both  on  opening  and  closing,  yet 
even  then  the  contraction  was  more  powerful  in  the  paralysed 
side.  As  time  went  on,  the  exalted  excitability  of  the  paralysed 
muscles  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  completely  disappeared. 
The  diminution  of  galvano-muscular  excitabiliiy  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  recovery  of  the  power  of  volition  over 
the  muscles;  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  commenced  to 
respond  again  to  the  faradic  current. 

Moritz  Meyer  ^  has  observed  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  48, 
who  suffered  from  facial  palsy  of  the  left  side,  and  where  fara- 
disation was  quite  ineffectual,  while  a  continuous  current  of  six 
cells  caused  all  the  muscles  to  move.  The  patient  gradually  re- 
covered under  the  influence  of  the  continuous  current.  Another 
similar  case  fell  under  the  notice  of  Professor  Ziemssen.'  A 
young  man,  aged  1 8,  had  had  facial  palsy  of  the  left  side  for 
three  weeks.  Faradism  locally  applied  to  all  the  facial  muscles 
individually,  and  to  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
affected  side,  did  not  cause  any  contractions,  even  if  a  poweri^l 
current  was  used ;  the  continuous  current,  on  the  contrary, 
caused  regular  and  vigorous  contractions  on  making  the  circuit 
in  all  the  muscles,  while  on  breaking  it  they  responded  feebly. 
The  galvano-muscular  contractions  of  the  corresponding  muscles 
on  the  healthy  side  were  not  nearly  as  powerful  as  those  on  the 
paralysed  side ;  and  the  application  of  the  continuous  current  to 
any  paralysed  muscle  individually,  or  to  the  nervous  fibre  ani- 
mating the  same,  did  not  restore  its  excitability  to  faradisation 
or  volition.  If  very  slow  intermittences  of  the  induced  current 
were  used,  so  that  one  closing  and  opening  was  used  in  two 
seconds,  there  was  in  the  healthy  side  a  strong  contraction 
on  closing,  and  a  feeble  contraction  on  opening  the  circuit  in 
each  muscle,  while  in  the  paralysed  side  there  was  no  contraction 
at  all,  either  on  closing  or  on  opening.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  deformity   of  the  face  had  diminished,  but  the    galvano- 

*  Die  Electricitat  in  ihrer  Anwendnng  auf  Medicin.     2te  Auflage,  1861, 
p.:  323. 

*  Die  Electricitat  in  der  Medicin,  1866,  p.  76. 
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muscular  excitability  was  then  much  less,  and  at  last  disappeared 
altogether.  In  two  months  the  left  side  had  regained  its  ▼olnn^ 
tary  power,  with  the  exception  that  the  eyelids  could  not  be 
entirely  closed ;  yet  even  then  neither  galvanisation  nor  faradi-^ 
sation  caused  any  contractions.  The  same  patient  was  examined 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  the  face  appeared  quita 
healthy,  during  rest  as  well  as  during  physiognomical  expres-^ 
sions.  Sensibility  was  considerably  diminished  on  the  left  side. 
Faradisation  caused  contractions  in  all  the  muscles  which  had 
been  previously  paralysed,  but  the  response  was  not  nearly  aa 
strong  as  on  the  healthy  side.  The  same  condition  was  ob- 
served on  applying  the  continuous  current,  eight  cells  of  which 
caused  distinct  movements  on  the  side  which  had  not  suffered^ 
while  no  efibct  was  produced  on  the  other.  On  increasing  the 
power  of  the  current,  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side  were  seen 
to  contract,  but  more  sluggishly  than  those  on  the  right.  In 
another  case  recorded  by  the  same  observer  tho  excitability  of 
the  motor  nerves  to  volition,  faradisation,  and  galvanisation,  was 
completely  abolished,  while  the  paralysed  muscles  had  preserved 
their  irritability  to  the  continuous  current,  and  responded  to 
direct  galvanisation  with  a  sluggish  contraction. 

I  have  observed  a  case  of  facial  palsy  which  had  been  caused 
by  an  aural  surgeon  introducing  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  into  the  left  meatus  through  a  glass  tube,  and  then 
blowing  it  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  This  proceeding,  which  I 
consider  most  unjustifiable,  caused  at  once  excruciating  pain  in 
the  head,  and  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  animated  by  the  portia 
dura.  I  was  consulted  three  months  afterwards,  when  the 
paralysis  remained  complete.  The  muscles  did  not  respond  to 
faradism,  but  the  continuous  current  caused  them  to  move 
feebly  on  making  tho  circuit.  The  patient  remained  three 
months  under  my  care,  being  treated  by  galvanisation,  and 
ultimately  recovered.  The  galvanic  excitability  increased  as  time 
went  on ;  faradic  contractility  had  in  a  measure  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  treatment,  but  was  still  much  more  sluggish  on  the 
lefl  than  on  the  right  side. 

Meyer  has  found  that  those  cases  of  facial  palsy  in  which 
farado-muscular  excitability  is  merely  diminished,  but  not  com- 
pletely gone,  generally  recover  within  a  few  weeks ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  in  which  faradisation  produces  no  effects  at  all 
about  a  week  after  they  have  come  on,  and  where  a  feeble  con* 
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tintums  current  causes  vigoroiis  contractions,  have  a  worse  prog- 
nosisy  inasmiLch  as  fchey  only  improve  after  many  months  of 
treatment^  and  even  then  do  not  qnite  recover.  In  these 
latter  cases  Meyer  believes  the  seat  of  the  paralysis  to  be  in 
thefiunal  nerve  during  its  transit  through  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  considers  the  galvano-muscular  contrac- 
tions as  reflex  movements  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
gangKon  geniculatum.  This  latter  hypothesis  is,  however,  un- 
tenable. 

Eulenburghas  published  the  following  case  :— 
A  student,  aged  21,  on  walking  under  a  windmill  which  was 
in  motion,  received  a  superficial  injury  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  a  violent  blow  against  the  right  arm.  The  skin  was  not 
broken,  but  there  was  considerable  extravasation  of  blood,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  and  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow  there  was 
complete  paralysis  and  aneesthesia  of  the  right  radial  nerve, 
which  remained  after  the  injury  to  the  head  had  healed,  and  the 
extravasated  blood  absorbed.  Electricity  was  used  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  when  the  fiEu*adio  contractility  of  the  paralysed 
muscles,  both  extra-  and  intra-muscular,  was  found  to  be  entirely 
gone.  (Galvanisation  of  the  radial  nerve  in  all  directions  had  the 
same  result.  A  bad  prognosis  was  given,  and  neither  motility 
nor  electric  contractility  were  ultimately  regained. 

M.  Neumann,^  when  observing  a  case  of  this  kind,  conceived  the 
idea  of  rapidly  interrapting  the  continuous  current  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  rationale  of  these 
phenomena,  and  noticed  that  if  the  interruptions  were  very  rapid,  no 
effect  was  produced  in  the  paralysed  side,  while  the  healthy  muscles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  face  responded  as  usual.  From  this  he 
concluded  that  the  duration  of  the  current  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  these  cases.  When  this  is  more  than  instantaneous,  the 
current  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  paralysed  than  on  the  healthy 
muscles  ;  but  when  the  stimulation  is  merely  instantaneous,  no 
effect  is  produced  even  by  a  powerful  current.  He  observed  the 
same  thing  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  frogs  which  were  dying. 
Before  the  excitability  of  these  structures  was  quite  gone,  there 
was  a  stage  which  often  continued  for  several  hours,  and  in 
which  the  most  powerful  faradic  current  failed  to  produce  con- 

>  Virchow's  Archly  fur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1864,  p  64. 
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tractions,  while  a  weak  continuous  cnrrent  caused  the  muscles 
to  move. 

Briicker '  has  recorded  several  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscles,  which  confirm  Neumann's  statements.  Faradisation 
failed  to  cause  contractions,  while  with  the  continuous  current  of 
twenty  cells  a  response  took  place  on  closing  the  circuit.  He 
also  ohserved  that  the  contraction  on  closing  did  not  occur  so 
rapidly  as  it  does  in  healthy  muscles,  hut  was  somewhat  retarded ; 
that  if  the  circuit  was  slowly  opened  and  closed,  the  movements 
were  more  extensive  than  if  there  was  a  rapid  succession ;  that 
if  the  direction  of  the  current  was  quickly  changed,  the  strength 
of  the  contractions  increased;  and  that  there  was  no  effect  at 
all  if  a  current  of  instantaneous  duration  was  applied.  These 
facts  were  ohserved  in  the  peroneal,  crural,  sciatic,  and  tibial  nerves. 
M.^Eulenburg  ^  has  assumed  three  different  specific  energies  of  the 
motor  nerves,  viz.  the  power  to  respond  individually  to  voli- 
tion, faradisation,  and  galvanisation ;  and  thinks  it  probable  that 
in  certain  conditions  of  changed  molecular  arrangement,  one  of 
the  other  of  these  energies,  or  even  two  of  them,  may  be  totally 
gone,  while  the  third  remains  intact.  This  would  be  an  analogy 
to  the  abolition  of  certain  kinds  of  sensation,  which  is  frequency 
observed  in  locomotor  ataxy,  where  the  sense  of  touch  may  be 
normal,  while  sensibility  to  pain  or  the  sense  of  temperature 
may  have  completely  disappeared. 

Professor  Erb,'  of  Heidelberg,  has  experimentally  studied 
the  conditions  which  are  now  under  consideration,  and  has 
come  to  the  important  conclusion  that  in  these  alterations  of 
excitability  nerves  and  muscles  obey  totally  different  laws. 
In  all  cases  of  exalted  galvanic  excitability  it  is  only  the 
muscles  which  answer  in  this  manner,  and  those  observers 
are  in  error  who  have  assumed  the  existence  of  increased  gal- 
vanic excitability  of  the  nerves,  together  with  lost  faradic 
excitability  of  the  same.  In  fact,  where  there  has  been 
an  injmy  to  the  motor  nerves,  their  excitability   appears 


»  Deutsche  Klinik,  1865.    No.  30. 

*  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Modicin,  1866.     Bd.  ii.  Heft  1. 

•  Ibid.  1868.    Bd.  iv.  p.  666. 
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to  be  completely  gone,  not  only  to  the  induced,  but  also  to 
the  continuous  current. 

.  Soon  after  the  paralysis  has  set  in,  whether  it  be  caused 
by  rheumatic  eflfusion  or  by  contusion  and  division  of  the 
nerve,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  to  both  forms  of  elec- 
tricity begins  to  diminish.  In  one  of  Erb's  cases  this 
diminution  was,  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  illness,  pre- 
ceded by  a  slight  increase  of  it ;  and  he  thinks  that  this 
condition  may  be  characteristic  of  rheimiatic  palsies.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  viz.  in  human  subjects  from  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  and  in  injured  nerves  of  rabbits  even  before 
that  time,  a  considerable  diminution  of  excitability  takes 
place,  which  proceeds  gradually  from  the  seat  of  the  disease 
to  the  periphery,  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the 
muscle  being  the  last  to  lose  it.  This  decrease  is  shown  in 
two  ways,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  current  required  for 
causing  a  slight  contraction  has  to  be  continually  increased, 
and  the  contractions  caused  by  even  a  strong  current  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  vigour.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
faradic  as  well  as  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerves  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  cause  of  the  palsy,  the  intensity  of  its  eflfect 
upon  the  nerve,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  of 
regeneration  is  carried  on.  In  rabbits,  the  nerves  of  which 
have  been  bruised,  it  lasts  from  five  to  six  weeks :  where  the 
nerves  have  been  divided,  its  duration  is  longer ;  and  in 
facial  palsy  of  rheumatic  origin  it  may  extend  over  many 
months,  and  even  years.  After  a  time,  however,  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves  is  gradually  restored.  The  statements  of 
different  observers  regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  nerves 
regain  their  excitability  vary  considerably,  and  have  led  them 
to  assume  various  groups  and  degrees  of  palsy,  which  are, 
however,  not  so  distinctly  separated  in  nature.  In  most 
cases  there  appear,  simultaneously  with  the  return  of  volun- 
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tary  motion,  traces  of  faradic  as  well  as  of  galvanic  excita- 
bility, although  at  first  only  if  a  high  power  be  used.  Both 
kinds  of  excitability  seem  to  return  almost  simultaneously, 
and  the  contractions  then  become  more  vigorous  firom  day  to 
day,  so  that  at  last  a  feeble  current  is  sufficient  to  make  them, 
plainly  perceptible. 

Cases  in  which  the  electric  excitability  is  completely 
restored  to  its  original  standard  are  exceptional;  for  it 
generally  remains  somewhat  below  par.  All  these  conditions 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the  recovery  of 
voluntary  power. 

The  muscles  follow  totally  differexrt  laws  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Within  the  first  few  days  of  the  palsy  there  ia 
no  decided  alteration  of  direct  galvanic  or  faradic  excita- 
bility, and  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  that  a 
diminution  of  it  is  observed.  The  faradic  excitability  con- 
tinues to  sink,  whether  the  current  be  slowly  or  rapidly 
interrupted,  and  whether  the  primary  or  secondary  current 
be  used ;  galvanic  excitability,  on  the  contrary,  commences 
to  rise,  and  becomes  within  a  few  days  exalted  considerably 
beyond  the  normal  standard,  so  that  a  much  weaker  current 
than  is  necessary  for  causing  contractions  in  healthy  muscles, 
will  produce  decided  eflfects  on  the  paralysed  ones.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  is  owing  to  the  physical  difference  of 
the  continuous  and  induced  current,  it  being  the  instan- 
taneous duration  of  induction  currents  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  exciting  the  muscles,  and  a  continuous  current  of 
equally  instantaneous  duration  having  no  more  effect  than 
faradisation.  At  this  period  excitability  is  not  only  increased, 
but  likewise  altered  in  quality.  When  healthy  muscles  are 
acted  upon  by  the  continuous  current,  the  cathode  has  more 
eflfect  than  the  anode,  and  the  closing  contraction  is  stronger 
than  the  opening;  while  the  anode  produces  effects  chiefly 
on  opening,  especially  after  the  current  has  acted  for  some 
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time.  In  paralysed  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of 
the  anode  increases  more  rapidly  and  considerably  than  that 
of  the  cathode,  so  that  it  soon  becomes  equal  to  the  latter, 
and  sometimes  even  preponderates  over  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  effect  on  closing  becomes  greater  than  that  on  open* 
ing ;  and  finally,  an  effect  takes  place  with  the  cathode  on 
opening,  which  is  equally  powerful  and  sometimes  stronger 
than  the  effect  on  opening  at  the  anode. 

The  form  of  muscular  contraction  produced  by  direct  mus- 
CfuXo/r  stimuldtion  differs  considerably  from  the  contraction 
caused  by  the  stimulation  of  healthy  nerves.  The  latter  is 
rapid,  while  the  former  is  sluggish ;  and  even  if  the  current 
used  be  comparatively  feeble,  tonic  contractions  of  long 
duration  may  be  caused.  The  shortening  and  elongating  of 
the  paralysed  muscle  occurs  more  slowly  than  that  of  the 
healthy  muscle,  and  corresponds  to  the  form  of  contraction 
observed  by  Fick  in  the  sphincter  of  the  fresh-water  mussel, 
in  which  there  is  considerable  prolongation  of  all  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  contraction. 

After  a  time  galvanic  excitability  again  diminishes,  but 
no  alterations  then  occur  in  its  quality.  The  first  signs  of 
diminution  occur  about  three  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  Within  the  following  weeks  the  sign 
becomes  more  distinct ;  a  higher  power  is  required  for  caus- 
ing contractions,  and  the  latter  are  barely  perceptible.  The 
eflFect  on  opening  becomes  less,  and  appears  more  tardily  than 
that  on  closing,  even  at  the  anode.  This  latter,  however^ 
stiU  causes  an  equally  distinct  closing  contraction  at  the 
cathode.  At  a  later  time  feeble  contractions  are  obtained  by 
direct  muscular  faradisation,  more  especially  in  those  muscles 
the  nerves  of  which  have  regained  their  faradic  excitability. 
Galvanic  excitability  now  sinks  below  the  normal  stfmdard  ; 
for  while  on  the  healthy  side  eight  cells  may  suffice  to  cause 
contractions,  from  ten  to  fourteen  cells  may  be  necessary  on 
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the  paralysed  side,  and  the  contractions  themselves  become 
continually  weaker. 

These  final  alterations  of  electric  excitability  do  not  seem 
to  bear  any  constant  relation  to  the  return  of  voluntary 
motor  power,  nor  to  the  extent  in  which  recovery  takes  place. 
At  this  time  the  muscles  answer  more  readily  to  mechanical 
stimulation  than  they  do  in  health. 

Professor  Erb  has  likewise  studied  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  conditions,  and  found  that  within  the  first  few  days 
after  an  injury  to  the  nerve  the  marrow  coagulates,  and  is 
dissolved  into  several  cylindrical  pieces,  which  are  at  first 
rather  long,  but  afterwards  become  shorter.  At  the  same 
time  the  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  increased  ;  the  cylindrical 
pieces  just  mentioned  are  gradually  changed  into  irregular 
oil-globules,  between  which  fine  granules  of  fat  appear, 
which  at  last  become  so  numerous  that  they  predominate 
over  all  other  formations.  About  the  third  week,  and  after- 
wards, there  is  less  of  marrow  and  fat,  the  diameter  of  the 
fibres  becomes  smaller,  the  structures  more  distinct,  and 
nuclei  and  fibres  in  the  process  of  regeneration  are  percep- 
tible. Of  the  original  fibres  scarcely  anything  remains  ex- 
cepting a  small  and  pale  band  with  irregular  outline,  in  some 
parts  of  which  small  globules  of  fat,  marrow,  and  nuclei  may 
be  recognised.  This  band  consists  of  the  original  primitive 
fibre  and  the  cylinder  axis,  which  remains  uninjured.  The 
degeneration  proceeds  in  every  case  from  the  point  where  the 
injury  has  occurred  towards  the  periphery ;  and  regenera- 
tion follows  t  the  same  course.  From  the  substance  of  the 
marrow  which  has  been  preserved  fresh  masses  of  marrow  are 
deposited  round  the  cylinder  axis.  At  first  only  a  small  dark 
line  is  perceptible ;  but  after  a  time  a  delicate  layer,  with  a 
double  outline,  appears,  which  proceeds  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  periphery.  These  yoimg  regenerated  fibres  are 
very  small,  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  only  slowly  in- 
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crease   in   width.     When  they  have   become    completely 
developed  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve  is  restored. 

At  the  point  where  the  nerve  has  been  injured,  phenomena 
of  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  neurilenmia  set  in,  viz. 
swelling,  prolifereration  of  cells,  thickening,  and  finally 
shrinking,  of  connective  tissue. 

The  same  occurs  in  the  neurilemma  along  the  whole 
peripheral  course  of  the  nerve.  Soon  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  injury,  there  is  a  considerable  accimiulation  of  granular 
cells  in  the  neurilemma ;  these  cells  gradually  assume  the 
shape  of  spindles,  and  the  neurilemma  is  thickened;  the 
connective  tissue  becomes  tougher  and  firmer,  the  cells  dis* 
appear,  and  fibres  take  their  place.  The  nervous  fibres  being 
now  enclosed  in  a  firm  sheath,  which  becomes  gradually  harder 
by  cicatricial  shrinking,  the  recovery  of  the  nerves  is  much 
retarded ;  but  in  course  of  time  this  impediment  is  likewise 
removed,  and  the  nerves  are  at  last  completely  restored  to 
their  physiological  condition. 

The  anatomical  alterations  just  described  correspond 
closely  to  the  changes  of  electric  excitability  which  occur 
under  these  circumstances.  The  decrease  of  excitability, 
which  occurs  soon  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  paralysis, 
coincides  with  the  progressing  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
marrow  ;  and  when  this  degeneration  has  reached  a  certain 
stage,  the  electric  excitability  is  entirely  gone.  When,  how- 
ever, the  fibres  have  become  regenerated,  electric  excita- 
bility returns,  and  increases  in  proportion  as  the  fibres  grow. 
The  slow  return  of  excitability,  and  its  long  persistence  in  a 
low  degree  appears  to  be  due  to  the  impediment  ofiered  to 
the  regeneration  of  the  fibres  by  the  proliferated  and  shrink- 
ing neurilemma. 

The  anatomical  alterations  of  the  muscular  fihrea  com- 
mence in  the  third  week.  The  fibres  waste,  and  the  trans- 
verse stripes  become  indistinct.    There  is  no  fatty  degene- 
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ration,  but  an  increase  of  nuclei,  which  often  appear  in  large 
crowds ;  and  the  fibres  show  a  great  tendency  to  undergo 
amyloid  degeneration.  Large  numbers  of  cells  appear  in 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  the  bulk  of  which  is  in- 
creased, so  that  the  consistency  of  the  muscle  is  greater. 
The  connective  tissue  after  a  time  assumes  a  cicatricial  cha- 
racter, whereby,  after  the  conductivity  of  the  nerves  has  been 
restored,  complete  recovery  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  much 
impeded. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  relation  between  these 
anatomical  alterations  of  the  muscles  and  the  changes  of 
their  electric  excitability  than  it  is  with  regard  to  the  nerves. 
As  during  the  first  two  weeks  no  striking  alterations  appear 
to  take  place  in  the  muscular  fibres,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  first  changes  of  excitability  in  them  are  to  be  referred 
rather  to  the  intra-muscular  branches  of  the  nerves  and  their 
terminations  than  to  the  muscidar  tissue  itself.  Concurrently 
with  the  diminution  of  excitability,  which  is  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  nerve  from  the  centre,  muscular  excita- 
bility is  diminished ;  but  it  does  not  completely  disappear 
because  the  contractile  fibre  with  its  inherent  irritability  is 
still  in  existence.  Alterations  of  excitability  commence 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  week ;  there  is  diminished 
effect  of  currents  of  instantaneous  duration,  increased  effect 
of  currents  of  long  duration,  and  preponderating  effect  of 
the  anode.  These  coincide,  as  regards  time,  with  the  com- 
mencement and  increase  of  the  proliferation  of  muscular 
nuclei,  and  those  changes  which  result  in  amyloid  degene- 
ration and  the  proliferation  of  interstitial  connective  tissue. 

The  diminution  of  excitability  which  appears  at  a  later 
time  coincides  with  the  cessation  of  these  anatomical  pro- 
cesses, and  the  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  is  ren- 
dered more  or  less  permanent  in  consequence  of  the  cica- 
tricial retraction  of  the  hypertrophied  connective  tissue. 
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These  phenomena  are  of  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of 
palsies  in  which  such  alterations  of  excitability  are  observed. 
They  show  tis  with  certainty  that  the  paralysing  lesion  has 
interrupted  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve,  and  that  the  latter 
is  in  a  process  of  degeneration.  The  seat  of  the  paralysing 
lesion  is  at  the  same  time  made  known  to  the  intelligent 
observer,  inasmuch  as  these  phenomena  occur  only  in  the 
motor  and  vaso-motor  peripheral  nerves,  and  not  in  central 
paralysis. 

The  prognosis  of  peripheral  palsies  depends  therefore 
essentially  upon  their  cause,  and  is  more  favourable  where 
this  can  be  rapidly  removed.  Before  that  is  done,  any  thera- 
peutical measures  peripherally  applied  to  the  paralysed 
nerves  and  muscles  must  fail.  In  cases  of  facial  palsy  of 
this  kind,  a  few  months  must  elapse  before  the  first  traces 
6f  motility  reappear,  and  even  then  a  good  deal  of  time  is 
required  for  the  complete  restoration  of  volimtary  power. 
Becovery  is  often  incomplete,  and  distortion  of  the  face,  or 
at  least  a  certain  stifihess  and  rigidity,  may  remain  for  good. 

Professor  Erb's  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  a  series 
of  researches  made  by  Professor  Ziemssen  and  M.  Weiss,^  who 
experimented  on  rabbits,  in  order  to  determine  the  galvanic 
and  faradic  relations  of  motor  nerves  and  muscles  in  artificially 
produced  interruption  of  nervous  conduction.  They  operated  on 
the  sciatic  and  on  the  peroneal  nerve,  either  by  excision  of  a 
small  piece  or  by  ligature.  The  latter  proceeding  they  found  on 
the  whole  preferable,  because  it  was  possible,  by  a  more  or  less 
tight  tying  of  the  thread,  to  produce  palsies  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  and  also  because  the  injury  thns  made  generally  healed 
by  first  intention. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  operation  in  all  cases  was 
paralysis  of  the  whole  set  of  muscles  animated  by  the  injured 
nerve,  which  continued  for  a  time  proportionate  to  the  severity 
of  the  lesion.  The  average  wss  four  weeks  with  the  ligature, 
but  after  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  nerve  the  palsy  lasted  six 

>  Deutschos  Archiv  fiir  kliDische  Medicin,  18C8.    Ed.  iv.  p.  579. 
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months,  and  even  longer.  Considerable  wasting  of  the  leg  fol« 
lowed,  even  when  it  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  paralysed. 
Where  it  remained  so  for  six  months,  the  wasting  was  not  onlj 
great,  but  the  mnscles  became  rigid  and  shortened,  so  that  the 
knee  and  ankle-joint  were  contracted.  When  the  injniy  had 
been  repaired,  the  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  dis- 
appeared rapidly,  the  muscles  increased  in  bulk,  and  volontaxy 
movements  returned. 

The  alterations  of  galvanic  and  faradic  excitability  of  the  in- 
jured nervo  and  the  paralysed  muscle  were  found  to  vary 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  but  appeared  to  follow  a 
definite  law  as  regards  their  first  appearance  and  progress. 
Ziemssen  and  Weiss  corroborate  Erb's  discovery,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nerve  to  electricity  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  m/uscle  to  the  same  agent. 

In  most  cases  it  was  seen  that,  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  operation,  the  nerve  had  completely  lost  its  excita- 
bility to  the  electric  stimulus.  Excitability  was  sometimes 
apparently  increased  on  the  first  or  second  day  ;  this,  however, 
was  not  due  to  any  changes  in  the  nerve  itself^  but  to  an  in- 
creased electric  conductivity  of  the  skin,  consequent  upon  the 
operation.  The  minimum  duration  of  the  loss  of  excitability  was 
three  weeks,  and  the  maximum  seven  months.  The  central  end 
of  the  nerve  regained  its  excitability  some  days,  or  even  weeks, 
before  its  peripheral  end.  Glalvanic  excitability  generally  re- 
turned a  few  days  before  the  faradic,  in  the  central  as  well  as  in 
the  peripheral  extremity.  The  degree  of  galvanic  and  faradic 
excitability  was  always  greater  in  the  central  than  in  the  peri- 
pheral end ;  and  the  return  of  excitability  in  the  nerve  appeared  to 
be  simultaneous  with  the  return  of  farado-muscular  contractiHty, 
and  the  disappearance  of  exalted  galvano-muscular  excitability. 

With  regard  to  the  muscles  paral^'sed  by  the  operation,  it 
appeared  that  faradic  excitability  was  diminished  as  early  as  tho 
first  day,  and  completely  gone  on  the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  This  diminution  took  place  more  gradually 
the  nearer  to  the  centre  the  injury  had  been  made.  Where  the 
injury  had  been  severe,  farado-muscular  excitabihty  disappeared 
completely,  and  the  paralysis  continued  for  a  longer  time ;  and 
when  traces  of  it  reappeared,  a  very  powerful  current  was  at 
first  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  returning. 

Oalvano-muscular  excitability  remained  unchanged  on  the  first 
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day,  bnt  was  increased  on  the  second,  so  that  a  feeble  continnons 
current,  which  had  no  effect  on  healthy  muscles,  cansed  powerfol 
contractions  in  the  paralysed  ones.  This  exaltation  of  excitability 
again  decreased  in  the  third  to  seventh  week  after  the  operation, 
and  then  fell  either  to  the  normal  average,  or  even  below  it.  In 
a  few  cases  no  such  exaltation  was  perceptible,  bnt  these  occurred 
in  animals  which  had  before  the  operation  been  uncommonly 
sensitiye  to  the  galvanic  stimulus.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  galvano-muscular  excitability  persisted  throughout  the 
affection ;  it  was  lost  only  in  those  where  a  large  piece  of  the 
nerve  had  been  excised;  and  in  these  cases  galvanic  and 
JEffadic  excitability  fell  much  in  the  same  proportion.  With 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  appeared  that  the 
cathode,  which  in  healthy  muscles  has  more  effect  than  the 
anode,  had  in  these  cases,  on  the  contrary,  less  influence  than 
the  anode,  which  latter  was  by  far  the  most  effective. 

The  loss  of  muscular  contractility  in  peripheral  paralysis 
is  in  many  instances  a  valuable  guide  to  diagnosis.  Duchenne 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  noticed  loss  of  contractility 
in  the  paralysed  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  by  which  he  was  led 
to  the  diagnosis  of  local  injury  to  the  nerves ;  and  afterwards 
a  syphilitic  exostosis  was  discovered,  which  compressed 
certain  branches  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexus.  In 
most  instances  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  appears 
to  be  lost  soon  after  the  lesion  of  the  nerve  has  occurred. 


a— PARALYSIS  FROM  DISEASE  OF  THE  ANTERO- 
LATERAL  COLUMNS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  electro-muscular  contractility 
is  either  diminished  or  gone,  according  to  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  affection.  This  constitutes  in  certain  cases  a 
good  test  for  distinguishing  between  disease  of  the  antero- 
lateral and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  In  progressive 
locomotor  ataxy,  which  affects  chiefly  the  posterior  columns, 
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the  muscular  response  is  generally  quite  normal,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  muscles  may  have  notably  decreased,  and 
they  may  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  volition. 


4— HYSTERICAL  PARALYSia 

Hysterical  women  often  suffer  from  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  one  or  both  lower  extremities,  which  is  usually 
caused  by  severe  mental  emotion  and  shock.  Duchenne  has 
found  the  electric  excitability  of  the  muscles  normal  in  all 
cases  of  hysterical  paralysis,  while  the  electro-muscular  sen- 
sibility (that  is,  the  sensation  excited  by  the  electro-muscular 
contraction)  was  nearly  or  totally  gone.  Such  is,  however,  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  for  I  have  seen  cases  of  hysterical 
paralysis  of  long  standing  in  which  the  excitability  of  the 
muscles  was  considerably  diminished. 

Casb  4. — Hysterical  Paraplegia ;  dimvaiehed  eoocitabUity 
of  tJte  muaclee. 

In  May  1858, 1  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Todd,  a  lady, 
aged  28,  onmairied,  who  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  legs  in 
consequence  of  a  fright.  Her  gait  was  staggering,  and  when 
not  sufficiently  supported  the  limbs  gave  way,  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  disease  migrated  about  the  limbs,  sometimes 
attacking  the  right,  and  at  other  times  more  the  left  leg ;  for  a 
short  time  the  right  hand  became  affected,  and  writing  and  playing 
on  the  piano  were  difficult  or  impossible.  When  I  first  saw 
her  she  dragged  the  right  leg  as  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter ; 
the  foot  swept  the  ground,  and  being  inclined  to  turn  inside,  the 
inner  edge  of  the  shoe  was  torn  after  it  had  been  worn  for  a  few 
days.  When  in  the  sitting  posture,  she  was  hardly  able  to  raise 
the  foot  or  to  turn  it  outside,  or  to  move  the  toes ;  she  ex- 
perienced groat  difficulty  in  getting  np  from  a  chair,  and  in 
getting  into  and  out  of  bed  ;  and  she  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  press  the  pedals  of  the  piano  and  the  harp.  On  administering 
a  feeble  faradic  current  to  the  rectus  of  the  left  thigh,  the  muscle 
at  once  contracted,  but  the  sanie  current  was  not  strong  enough 
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to  move  the  rectus  of  the  right  thigh.  On  increasing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current,  which  sent  the  sensation  of  a  poworfal  thrill 
through  the  thigh,  only  feeble  vibrations  appeared  in  the  fibres  of 
the  left  rectus.  The  same  state  was  observed  in  the  peronei  and 
tibiales  muscles :  but  after  faradisation  had  been  used  for  some 
weeks,  the  nutrition  was  so  far  restored  that  all  the  muscles  of 
the  right  limb  responded  as  readily  to  the  current  as  those  of  the 
left. 

6.— LEAD-PALSY. 

Paralysis  consequent  on  lead-poisoning  affects  with  prefer- 
ence certain  sets  of  muscles,  leaving  others  nearly  or  totally 
intact.  The  arms  and  hands  suffer,  but  the  lower  extremi- 
ties do  not ;  and  in  the  arm  the  flexor  muscles  are  spared 
and  the  extensors  attacked.  The  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  is  first  affected ;  the  extensors  of  the  first  and  the  little 
finger  follow  in  their  turn ;  and  at  last  the  extensores  carpi 
radialis  and  ulnaris,  the  triceps,  and  deltoid,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  begin  to  suffer.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  always  much  dimi- 
nished, and  often  entirely  lost,  not  only  where  atrophy  has 
come  on,  but  also  where  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  is  only  slightly 
diminished ;  and  sometimes  the  excitability  of  the  muscles 
remains  impaired  even  after  the  voluntary  movements  have 
regained  their  previous  strength. 

Casb  5. — Leadr^alsy ;  excitability  of  the  muaclea  gone, 

S.  R.,  a  painter,  aged  28,  has  had  several  attacks  of  lead- 
colics,  from  which  he  recovered  under  medical  treatment.  Six 
weeks  before  I  saw  him  (August  1857)  he  had  pain  in  the 
joints  and  twitches  in  the  legs.  The  left  wrist  drops  now,  and 
he  complains  of  obstinate  constipation.  A  blue  line  was  seen  on 
the  gums.  All  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  left  fore-arm,  as 
well  as  the  deltoid,  were  paralysed ;  and  the  patient  could  only 
raise  his  fingers  if  the  first  phalanges  were  supported,  showing 
that  the  interossci  and  lumbrical  muscles  had  not  suffered.     The 
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•ahich  eiter.ds  the  midile  finger.  Tti?  was  distingmdied 
bj  placing  the  electrodes  of  an  mdacuon  apparatus  upon 
that  mnscle,  when  onlj  the  fir^,  the  fonrtb.  and  the  little 
niiger  were  exten<ied.  while  the  second  finger  remained  quite 
or  nearlv  motionles?-  The  same  mav  be  oheerred  if  the 
current  b  directed  to  the  interjrssei  and  lombrical  miiscles, 
when  only  one  or  two  of  them  may  respond,  while  the  others 
are  not  affected  even  bv  a  powerful  cmrent. 


rr.— THE   USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IX   DETECTING 

^LOJNGERERS. 

Malingering  for  the  purpose  of  extortion,  for  procuring 
the  means  of  subsistence  without  work,  or  for  exciting  com- 
[ja^nion  and  interest,  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
.supposed.  Where  the  physician's  suspicions  are  aroused, 
faradisation  of  the  skin  by  the  wire-brush  (electric  fustiga- 
tion,  p.  417)  may  be  an  excellent  means  of  settling  such 
'luebtions.  This  proceeding  is  extremely  painful,  and  yet 
never  does  any  harm,  except  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease, 
where  it  should  be  avoided.  We  need,  therefore,  not  be  re- 
luctant to  employ  it  in  suspicious  cases,  as  it  is  far  more 
humane  than  the  actual  cautery  (which  has  often  been  called 
in  rerjuisition),  and  yet  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  make  a 
repetition  of  the  procedure  dreaded  by  such  persons.  The 
Welsh  fasting-girl  might  still  be  alive  and  in  the  enjoyment 
.»f  a  hearty  appetite,  if  her  case  had  been  looked  upon  in  a 
proper  light,  and  if  faradisation  of  the  skin  had  been  a  few 
times  employed  as  a  diagnostic  and  curative  measure. 

Faradisation  may  also  be  usefully  employed  where  certain 
forms  of  paralysis  are  assumed  by  malingerers.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  instance  of  this  : — 
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Case  6. — Malingering  detected  by  faradisation  and  the 

use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

In  November  1871  I  was  consulted  by  the  secretary  of  a 
working-men's  beneBt  society  with  regard  to  the  case  of  one  of 
the  society's  members,  who  professed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  his 
left  arm  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  he  had  had 
three  years  previously.  According  to  the  society's  rules,  the 
sum  of  1001,  is  paid  to  members  who  are  permanently  incapa- 
citated for  work  by  disease  or  accident.  The  patient  had  had  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  and  asserted  that  ever  since  he 
had  been  unable  to  use  his  arm.  He  had  been  admitted  into  a 
provincial  hospital,  where  he  remained  for  three  months,  and 
where  (to  use  his  own  words)  *  the  surgeon  tried  as  hard  as  he 
could  to  cure  him,'  but  failed.  In  course  of  time  the  man,  who 
was  known  not  to  have  done  any  work  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  applied  to  his  society  for  the  lOOZ.  owing  to  him  ; 
and  I  was  then  requested  to  give  an  opinion  whether  the  patient 
was  permanently  or  only  temporarily  disabled. 

The  claimant  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  of  determined  counte- 
nance, and  evidently  considerable  force  of  will.  He  professed  to 
be  unable  to  undress  hiiflself,  and  had  therefore  to  be  assisted 
when  the  helpless  limb  was  bared  for  examination.  I  found 
that  the  temperature  and  the  bulk  of  the  left  arm  were  in  all  its 
parts  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  right.  The  limb  was  held  in  full 
extension,  and  drawn  to  the  body,  while  the  fingers  were  some- 
what tightly  flexed.  On  endeavouring  to  flex  the  fore-arm  and  to 
supinate  the  hand,  considerable  resistance  was  encountered ;  and, 
when  additional  force  was  used  for  effecting  this  purpose,  the 
patient  called  out  with  pain,  and  said  he  could  not  bear  the  mani- 
pulation. 

Seeing  this  condition  of  the  limb,  only  three  pathological  con- 
ditions could  be  suspected,  viz.  paralysis  with  contraction,  anky- 
losis, or  dislocation — provided  always  that  the  patient  was 
sincere.  In  peripheral  paralysis,  owing  to  injury  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  part — which  is  the  only  form  of  paralysis  that 
could  be  thought  of  in  this  case — there  is  rarely  any  great 
amount  of  contraction,  since  the  paralysed  limbs  are  mostly  found 
flabby ;  and,  if  the  case  be  of  long  standing,  the  muscles  are 
wasted,  and  the  temperature  is  considerably  diminished.     But 
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as  these  clinical  sigiis,  altbongh  of  yalne,  are  yet  not  inyariably 
present,  I  employed  a  test  which  gives  absolutely  decisive  resnltR 
in  such  cases,  and  enables  ns  at  a  glance  to  decide  the  presenoe 
or  absence  of  peripheral  paralysis — viz.  feuradisation.  It  baa 
been  shown  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  recent  observers 
who  have  investigated  this  subject,  that,  in  peripheral  paralysiB 
caused  by  injuiy  to  the  motor  nerves,  the  muscles  animated  by 
those  nerves  lose  their  faradic  excitability,  while  their  gcHooMic 
excitability  may  be  preserved,  or,  under  certain  circumstances, 
even  increased.  If,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  the  deltoid, 
triceps,  biceps,  and  the  other  muscles  of  the  useless  limb,  oonld 
be  made  to  respond  by  contraction  to  the  &radic  current,  it 
would  be  rendered  evident  that  there  was  no  paralysis  owing  to 
injury  of  the  brachial  plexus'or  any  of  its  branches. 

On  using  fieiradisation,  I  found  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  hand  responded  readily  to  the  current  by  contraction  of 
their  fibres  ;  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  arm  of  the  patient  did  not 
execute  those  movements  which  are  generally  produced  by  such 
an  application.  Something  evidently  resisted  the  displacement 
of  the  bones  ;  and  when  I  looked  at  the  powerful  determination 
visibly  expressed  in  every  feature  of  the  patient's  face,  his  hard 
stare,  his  contracted  brow  and  lips,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sus- 
picious that  this  something  might  be  t^e  patient's  own  volition. 
The  influence  of  faradisation  being  irresistible  if  a  sufficiently 
strong  current  be  used,  I  increased  the  power  with  which  I 
acted,  in  order  to  overcome  any  possible  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  patient;  but  the  latter  called  out  so  lustily,  saying  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  pain,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist.  Enough, 
however,  had  been  ascertained  for  enabling  me  to  eliminate  one 
of  the  three  pathological  conditions  which  could  give  rise  to  the 
complaint  of  the  patient. 

I  now  informed  the  secretary  that,  although  I  had  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  no  paralysis,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  give  a  certificate  concerning  the  exact  nature  of  the  affection 
from  which  the  patient  suffered,  unless  he  were  previously  placed 
under  the  influence  of  an  aneosthetic.  All  parties  having  con- 
sented that  this  should  be  done,  I  procured  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Clover,  who  on  the  following  day  administered  nitrous  oxide  gas 
to  the  patient.  The  latter  was  rapidly  rendered  insensible  ;  and 
I  could  now  freely  move  the  arm  in  all  directions,  there  being 
neither  dislocation  nor  ankylosis.     As  soon  as  this  was  ascer- 
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tained,  the  influence  of  the  an896thetic  was  withdrawn ;  and  the 
patient,  who  Tecoyered  himself  in  a  few  moments,  was  informed 
that  his  case  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  had  imagined,  and  that 
be  wonld  certainly  recover  the  use  of  the  arm  nnder  proper 
treatment.  I  gave  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  patient 
suffered  firom  a  painful  affection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  which 
would  yield  rapidly  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  or  a 
judicious  use  of  galvanism  ;  and  that  there  was  neither  paralysis, 
nor  dislocation,  nor  ankylosis,  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  eztremiiy.     The  claim  was  therefore  not  allowed. 


IIL— THE    USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  FOR    THE   DISCOVERY 
OF  PROJECTILES  LODGED  IN  THE  BODY. 

It  is  often  of  great  importance  to  the  surgeon  who  has  to 
treat  gunshot  wounds,  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  a 
solid  body  which  is  felt  in  the  depth  of  the  canal  is  a  piece 
of  bone  or  a  bullet.  Again,  in  the  later  stages  of  gunshot 
wounds,  after  the  openings  have  healed,  doubtful  swellings 
not  unfrequently  become  perceptible  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  bones,  and  which  may  be  owing  to  fragments  of  bullets  or 
not.  The  various  methods  which  are  now  in  use  for  examin- 
ing such  cases  have  been  described  with  admirable  lucidity 
by  Professor  Longmore,*  of  Netley ;  and  one  of  these  methods 
is  that  by  the  galvanic  test. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  human  body  is 
an  infinitely  worse  conductor  of  electricity  than  the  metals. 
Amongst  the  metals  lead  does  not  rank  very  high  in  con- 
ductivity ;  for  it  conducts  much  worse  than  silver,  copper, 
gold,  iron,  or  platinum.  Nevertheless,  it  conducts  several 
million  times  better  than  muscular  tissue  or  bone  ;  and  the 
galvanic  current  will,  therefore,  without  difficulty,  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  piece  of  lead,  which  may  be  imbedded  in 

>  BriUib  Medical  Journal,  vol  ii.  1871,  p.  716. 
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the  soft  parts  or  bones,  by  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle  on  closing  the  metallic  circuit ;  while  the  needle  will 
remain  motionless,  if  bone  or  muscle  be  placed  in  the  circuit 
instead  of  the  lead. 

The  merit  of  having  first  utilised  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
current  for  the  discovery  of  projectiles  is  due  to  Professor 
Favre,*  of  Marseilles.     He  found  that  if  he  introduced  the 
two  conducting  wires  of  a  single  galvanic  pair  into  a  wound, 
and  connected  one  of  the  wires  with  a  galvanometer,  the 
contact  of  the  tissues  and  liquids  in  the  wound  was  not  suffi- 
cient  for   establishing  the  current ;  but  on  arriving  at  a 
metallic  body  the   needle  was  deflected,  showing  that   the 
circuit  of  the  battery  had  been  closed.      A  French   army 
surgeon,  M.  Fontan,  on  hearing  of  this  experiment,  repeated 
it  in   the  military   hospital    of   Marseilles.      He  used  one 
pair  of  Smee's  battery,  an  ordinary  galvanoscope,  and  two 
metallic  probes,  one  of  which  was  covered  by  the  other.    The 
internal  one  of  these  carried  two  insulated  conducting  wires 
ending  in  steel  points,  while   the   external   one  was  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  inner  one,  and  having  two  fenestrae 
in  order  to  let  the  steel  points  of  the  conducting  wires  be 
pushed  forward  to  the  object  that  was  to  be  explored.     M. 
Fontan  foimd  that  if  the  conducting  wires  ended  in  blunt 
points,  the  result  was  either  nil  or  at  least  not  so  striking 
as  when  sharp  steel  points  were  employed,  which  penetrated 
more  easily  to  the  surface  of  the  projectile. 

Prof.  Rosenthal,*  of  Vienna,  says  that  the  galvanic  test 
was  used  by  N^laton  in  Garibaldi's  case,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  bullet  in  the  tarsal  bones  of  the  Italian 
patriot  was  shown  by  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  This  statement,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case,  about  which,  considering  its  recent  occur- 

>  Gkizette  des  H6pitaux,  1862,  p.  653. 

*  Die  Electrotherapie.    Wien,  1873,  p.  381. 
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rence,  a  most  extraordinary  diversity  of  impression  prevails, 
are  these : — N^ton  satisfied  himself,  by  the  usual  examina- 
tion of  the  wound,  that  a  bullet  was  present ;  but  as  Prof. 
Partridge  had,  previous  to  this,  denied  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  as  N^laton  himself  did  not  convince  the 
Italian  surgeon  who  was  in  attendance  on  Graribaldi,  of  the 
correctness  of  his  view,  the  French  professor,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  thought  of  improving  the  methods  then  in  use  of 
probing  for  bullets.  He  therefore  consulted  M.  Em,  Rousseau, 
the  chemist,  with  the  view  of  finding  a  chemical  test  by 
means  of  which  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  depth  of  a  wound 
could  be  ascertained.  M.  Bousseau  then  recommended  to 
introduce  a  small  piece  of  imglazed  ^biscuit'  china,  on  which 
lead  would  make  a  mark  that  could  not  be  obliterated  by 
any  liquids  or  solids  present  in  the  woimd.  Upon  this  hint 
Nflaton  and  Charri^re  constructed  the  *  porcelain  probe' — 
that  is,  a  slender  rod  of  metal,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  knob  of  porcelain,  the  mere  friction  of 
which  on  lead  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  make  a  mark 
that  was  indelible  by  the  soft  parts  or  the  morbid  secretions 
of  a  wound.  Such  an  instrument  was  sent  out  to  Prof. 
Zanetti,  of  Pisa,  who  examined  Garibaldi's  wound  with  it, 
perceived  the  lead  mark,  thus  corroborated  N^laton's  opinion, 
and  extracted  the  bullet  on  November  23,  1862. 

A  civil  engineer,  Mr.  De  Wilde,'  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  proposed  using  the  electric  bell  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  presence  of  a  bullet  in  a  wound.  He  has  con- 
structed a  galvanic  pair  connected  with  a  multiplier,  and  an 
exploring  probe.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  galvanic 
current  causes  a  hammer  to  strike  against  an  alarum  bell ; 
and  this  is  repeated  when  the  circuit  is  opened.  M.  Kovacs, 
of  Pesth,  and  Prof.  Neudorfer,  have  constructed  similar  in- 

1  The  Lancet,  August  10,  1S72. 
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Btrumentfi ;  and  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  have  manu- 
factured one  in  which  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle 
indicates  the  presence  of  the  metaL  One  of  the  simplest 
contrivances  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  that  described  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Liebreich,'  of  Berlin. 

In  this  there  is  a  single  galvanic  pair  of  copper  and  zino, 
which  may  be  charged  by  putting  a  piece  of  blotting-paper, 
moistened  with  salt-water,  over  it ;  and  both  the  galvanic 
pair  and  the  galvanoscope  are  compressed  into  the  smallett 
possible  space.  The  probe  ends  in  a  pear-shaped  knob ;  the 
wires  run  in  an  insulating  sheath  of  india-rubber  and  end 
in  metallic  plates,  which  are  insulated  from  one  another  by 
a  cone  of  ivory.  If  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  by 
puncture,  ordinary  glovers,  or  sewing-needles,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  conducting  wires.  When  the  probe  is  used, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  see  that  the  ends  of  the  conduct- 
ing wires  should  not  touch  one  another  outside  the  wound. 
Prof.  Esmarch  and  Dr.  Hoffmann  have  used  this  probe  in  a 
doubtful  case  of  gunshot  wound,  and  were  by  means  of  it 
enabled  to  distinguish,  that  of  three  swellings  under  the  skin 
of  the  knee  in  a  private  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  before 
Metz,  two  were  owing  to  fragments  of  a  bullet,  while  another 
was  bone.  The  fragments  were  readily  extracted,  and  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

IV.— USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  FOR  ASCERTAINING  DEATH. 

The  thought  of  being  buried  alive  is  probably  the  most 
repulsive  one  which  may  present  itself  to  the  human  mind. 
Numbers  of  persons  have,  when  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  requested  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  held  in 
their   cases,  evidently  preferring  dissection  to   interment 

'  Berliner  klinische  Wochenechrift,  Oct  23,  1870. 
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while  still  alive.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  vast  numbers  of  men  have,  in  past  times,  been  buried 
alive,  more  especially  during  epidemics  and  after  great 
battles;  but  also,  in  isolated  instances,  after  poisoning, 
drowning,  lethargy,  etc.  Bachel,  the  celebrated  French 
actress,  had  been  eleven  hours  in  her  coffin  when  she  awoke 
from  her  trance,  and  lived  for  some  hours  afterwards.  Dr. 
Josat  states  that  in  France  about  thirty  or  forty  people  are 
annually  buried  alive.  On  February  27,  1866,  a  debate  on 
this  subject  took  place  in  the  French  senate.  M.  de  la 
Chieronnidre  said  that,  to  his  knowledge,  when  graves  had 
been  removed  in  old  burial-places,  ^  skeletons  had  been  found 
in  their  coffins  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  Their  limbs,  hor- 
ribly distorted,  betrayed  the  last  revolt  of  life,  the  agony  of 
a  terrible  situation,  of  which  the  living  had  heard  neither 
a  cry  nor  even  the  last  sigh  I '  Cardinal  Donnet  narrated 
that  he  had  saved  two  people  from  being  buried  alive,  and 
that  such  an  accident  very  nearly  occurred  to  himself: — 

In  1826,  a  young  priest,  whUe  standing  in  the  pnlpit,  suddenly 
fell  down,  and  was  prononnced  to  be  dead  by  the  doctor  who 
examined  him.  He  heard  the  funeral  chant,  the  Be  Profwndis 
recited  at  his  bedside,  and  all  preparations  for  his  burial,  without 
being  able  to  move  or  to  pronounce  a  single  word.  A  provi- 
dential accident  allowed  him  to  come  out  of  his  trance  in 
time.  To-day,  having  become  the  Cardinal  Donnet,  he  requests 
the  powers  that  be  not  only  to  take  care  that  the  legal  forma 
concerning  burials  should  be  strictly  observed,  but  also  to  intro- 
duce new  tests,  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  disasters. 

The  signs  of  death  which  are  most  generally  relied  upon 
are,  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  and  of  respiration,  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  temperature,  rigor  mortis,  the  dull  cornea,  the 
dilated  pupil,  non-transparency  of  the  fingers  to  candle-light ; 
and  finally,  decomposition.  All  of  these  signs,  however,  are 
occasionally  of  doubtful  value. 
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a.  Cessation  of  the  hearfs  action  and  of  respvraHonj  as 
evidenced  by  auscultation,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  decep- 
tive. In  the  first  instance,  even  a  slight  degree  of  deafness 
in  the  practitioner  who  is  in  attendance  may  prevent  faint 
sounds  from  being  perceived  by  him ;  and  secondly,  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  failed  to  observe  any  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
auscultation  in  persons  who  were  only  apparently  dead,  and 
who  afterwards  recovered,^ 

b.  Decrease  of  temperature  is  no  certain  sign  of  death. 
In  some  cases  there  is  even  a  post-mortem  vncrease  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  in  hot  weather  the  fall  of  temperature  is  very 
slow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  may  be  as  low 
as  81 '3%  and  life  yet  be  extant.* 

c.  Muscular  rigidity  is  likewise  not  an  infallible  sign  of 
death,  because  it  may  occur  during  life  in  tetanus,  strychnia, 
poisoning,  and  catalepsy ;  and  it  fails  to  show  itself  at  all  in 
certain  other  forms  of  poisoning. 

d.  The  duU  cornea  occurs  in  severe  cases  of  fever,  and  in 
some  cerebral  afiectious  during  life,  while  it  is  absent  in 
certain  forms  of  poisoning. 

e.  The  diluted  pupil  is  observed  in  not  a  few  cases  of 
amaurosis  and  brain  disease  during  life. 

f.  Non-traTisparency  of  the  fingers  by  candle-light  may 
be  absent  in  persons  who  have  died  from  cholera  and  con- 
sumption ;  while  in  patients  who  have  during  life  suflFered 
from  dropsy,  the  fingers  may  still  be  transparent  one  or  two 
days  after  death. 

g.  Decomposition  is  an  unquestionable  sign  of  death ;  but 
is  often  exceedingly  slow  to  show  itself,  more  especially  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  in  habitual  dnmkards,  and  in  persons  who 
have  died  of  diseases  accompanied  with  wasting. 

'  Vide  Von  Hasielt,  Die  Lehre  vom  Tode  und  Scheintode.    Leipzig,  1862. 
BouTDeville,  in  Gazette  des  II6pitauz,  Xo.  5,  1872. 
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None  of  these  signs  are  as  ready  and  as  decisive  as  far  a- 
disationy  which  indicates  death  with  absolute  certainty^ 
withi/a  two  or  three  hours  after  its  occurrence. 

The  application  of  galvanism  for  distinguishing  real  from 
apparent  death,  or  trance,  was  recommended  as  early  as 
1792  by  two  German  physicians,  Drs.  Behrend  and  Creve ;  * 
and  the  anatomist  Soemmering  proposed  to  apply  the 
*  metallic  stimulus '  in  such  cases  to  the  phrenic  nerve.  In 
this  country  FothergilP  endorsed  that  recommendation  ;  and 
Heidmann,^  of  Vienna,  followed  in  his  wake.  Boer,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Obstetric  Institute  of  Vienna,  successfully  used 
static  electricity  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  between  life  and 
death  of  newly-born  infants,  and  found  that  if  muscular 
contractions  were  caused,  the  child  was  not  dead,  and  could 
generally  be  roused  to  life  by  the  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  no  contractions  were  observed,  even  the  most  zealous 
use  of  the  most  effective  means  of  resuscitation  failed. 

That  faradism  is  the  readiest  and  most  useful  form*  of 
electricity  for  ascei*taining  that  death  has  taken  place,  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  CrimoteV  of  Paris,  who,  in  1852, 
submitted  a  memoir  to  that  effect  to  the  Conseil  de  Salu- 
brity de  la  Seine,  and  stated  that  electro-muscular  contrac- 
tility continues  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  and  also  in 
lethargy,  apoplexy,  syncope,  and  all  kinds  of  asphyxia  or 
poisoning,  as  long  as  life  is  extant ;  but  that  when  faradic 
contractility  is  gone,  we  may  say  with  certainty  that  death 
has  taken  place.  This  property  is  not  extinguished  im- 
mediately after  death,  but  its  perceptible  and  gradual 
diminution  from  that  instant  shows  that  only  a  feeble  re- 
mainder of  vitality  is  left,  which  rapidly  becomes  less  and 

*  De  metallomm  initamento  veram  ad  explorandam  mortem.     1 793. 

*  A  New  Enquiry  into  the  Suspension  of  Vital  Action.    Bath,  1796. 
■  Zuverlassige  Priifungsmittel,  etc.     Wien,  1804, 

*  De  Tj^reuve  galvaniqae,  ou  Bioscopie  ^lectrique.    Paris,  1866. 
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less  as  time  goes  on ;  and,  after  an  interval — which  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours 
and  a  few  minutes,  but  never  as  much  as  three  hours — ^it  dis- 
appears altogether.  ^  Electro-bioscopy,'  therefore,  according 
to  him,  not  only  prevents  the  terrible  misfortune  of  burying 
a  man  who  is  still  alive,  but  it  may  also  encourage  us  to  per- 
severe with  our  efforts  for  restoring  life  in  people  who  are 
apparently  dead  from  lethargy,  apoplexy,  syncope,  drowning, 
freezing,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  poisoning  by  charcoal 
fumes,  etc ;  while  it,  finally,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  restoration  from  apparent  death. 

M.  Crimotel  recommends  for  this  purpose  a  small  faradic 
pocket  apparatus,  constructed  by  Morin,  of  Paris,  with  a 
sulphate  of  mercury  battery,  which  can  be  put  into  and  out  of 
action  in  a  minute,  and  yields  a  sufficiently  powerful  current 
for  rendering  the  test  decisive. 

After  having  experimented  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  ap- 
parent death  in  animals  and  men,  and  also  upon  deceased 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  who  had  died  of  the  most  varied 
complaints,  M.  Crimotel  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  Death  is  certain  when  the  muscles  have  entirely  lost  their 
faradic  contractility;  on  the  contrary,  life  is  probably  extant 
when  this  property  is  preserved  in  its  full  integrity.  A  percep- 
tible diminution  of  it  is  a  sign  that  life  has  ceased  a  short  time 
ago.  In  newly-bom  infants  he  has  found  the  contractility  to 
continue  from  fifteen  to  sixty  minutes  after  the  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  but  it  was  diminishing  progressively  all  that  time.  In 
children  and  adults  the  contractility  persists  longer  than  in 
infants,  and  the  length  of  its  post-mortem  continuance  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  kind  of  death ;  but 
it  never  continues  as  long  as  three  hours  after  death.  In  some 
cases  of  cholera  it  was  found  to  be  entirely  gone  half  an  hour  after 
life  had  become  extinct ;  the  same  was  observed  afler  more  or 
less  prolonged  diseases  which  had  gradually  exhausted  the  vital 
forces,  such  as  phthisis,  typhoid  fever,  etc.     In  all  cases,  how- 
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ever,  in  whicli  faradic  contractiliiy  had  been  unimpaired  np  to 
the  last  moment  of  life,  it  was  seen  to  become  perceptibly  modi- 
fied soon  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  most  powerful 
current  did  then  no  longer  produce  those  strong  movements  of 
flexion  and  extension  which  were  caused  during  life  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  movements  were  limited,  the  contractions  enfeebled, 
and  at  last  only  slight  vibrations  could  be  observed,  which  were 
in  their  turn  followed  by  complete  absence  of  any  response 
whatever. 

2.  No  disease,  nor  any  kind  of  asphyxia  or  poisoning,  will 
during  life  abolish  the  &radic  contractility  in  aU  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  Majendie  and  Eoyer  have  shown  that  in  dogs, 
poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  con- 
tractility persisted  for  some  time  after  death.  Claude  Bernard 
has  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  woorali,  strychnia,  and 
other  poisons.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  forms  of  paralysis 
faradic  contractility  may  be  lost,  but  such  forms  of  paralysis 
never  affect  all  the  muscles  of  the  body.  In  muscular  atrophy, 
with  or  without  fatty  degeneration,  farado-punctnre  would  pro- 
duce contractions,  and  the  diaphragm  would  respond  to  faradi- 
sation  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 

3.  A  notable  diminution  of  faradic  contractility  in  the  whole 
muscular  system  is  a  sign  of  death.  In  apparent  death,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  augmented.  If  in  about  twenty  minutes 
after  the  occurrence  of  apparent  death  no  diminution  occurs,  life 
is  probably  still  extant. 

4.  *  Electro-bioscopy '  should  be  recommended  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  and  anyhow  where  the  relations  of  the  deceased  should 
desire  it  to  be  employed ;  it  being  a  radical  means  for  preventing 
premature  interment. 

5.  The  faradic  test  becomes  indispensable  in  the  drowned,  the 
asphyxiated,  &c,,  and  should  be  imperatively  required  of  those 
practitioners  who  have  to  certify  in  cases  of  sudden  death. 
When  there  are  several  victims — as  from  shipwreck,  railway  acci- 
dents, &Q. — it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling 
the  attendants  to  distinguish  at  once  the  dead  from  the  living. 
The  doctors  would  therefore  be  in  a  position  not  to  lose  precious 
time  with  the  dead,  but  might  concentrate  their  attention  on 
those  who  would  still  be  benefited  by  it.  I 

(After  great  battles,  the  faradic  test  would  probably  prevent 
many  a  premature  burial). 
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In  Eewlv-bom  iofants,  again,  who  do  not  give  Bigns  of  MCe, 
*  elect  ro-bioscopy  *  wonld  be  of  the  ntmost  Talne. 

6.  The  faradic  test  will  allow  the  practitioner  to  certify,  if  a 
remainder  of  contractilitj  be  still  discovered,  that  death  has 
taken  place  within  three  hours  of  the  observation. 

7.  When  several  persons  have  perished  by  the  same  accident, 
the  te<:t  may  permit,  in  certain  cases,  to  decide  in  which  order 
thev  have  ceased  to  live. 

8.  In  the  bands  of  the  practitioner  the  test  becomes  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful,  prompt,  and  effective  means  finr 
resuscitating  persons  who  have  apparently  ceased  to  live. 

Finally,  it  may  allow  the  authorities  to  accelerate  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  or  any  operations  to  be  performed  with  deceased 
persons;  such  as  embalming,  post-mortem  examination,  ^., 
in  ease  it  should  be  inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  ordinary 
delay. 

The  French  Code  prescribes  that  no  burial  may  take  place  until 
24  hours  after  death  ;  and  as  permission  is  only  given  24  hours 
after  declaration  has  been  made,  there  is  often  a  delay  of  40 
or  45  bonrs  altogether.  During  epidemics,  and  amongst  the 
poor,  an  earlier  interment  would  often  be  advisable. 

M.  Ciimotel  has  given  some  cases  in  which  he  has  used  the 
faradic  test,  and  of  which  I  have  tabulated  the  following : — 


Thne  of  extinction  of     ' 

Female 

Age 

Diaeaae 

1 

faradic  contractility  after 
death 

38 

Cholera 

30  minutes 

•» 

14 

Asphyxia  by  charcoal  fames 

76       „ 

»» 

38 

» 

100        „ 

3lHle    . 

2  years 

ft 

100        ,. 

1 

3  months 

ft 

100        „ 

•f 

31 

Cerebral  haemorrhage,  sudden 
death 

M        „ 

« 

57 

It 

110        „ 

»» 

2* 

Drowning 

116        ft 

»» 

54 

Pulmonary  congestion 

118        „ 

Professor  Eosenthal,*  of  Vienna,  has  more  recently  inves- 
tigated the  whole  subject  in  a  scientific  manner.  He  followed 
the  gradual  extinction  of  both  faradic  and  galvanic  ezcita- 


>  Medicinische  Jahrbiicher,  IV.  Heft,  1872. 
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bility  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  after  death  in  twenty  cases, 
the  patients  having  died  from  various  diseases,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, apoplexy,  fever,  &c.  His  results  agree,  on  the  whole, 
with  those  of  M.  CrimoteL  He  found  that  the  post-mortem 
electric  excitability  disappears  more  rapidly  after  death  from 
chronic  than  &om  acute  disease ;  that  it  remains  longer  in 
well-nourished  than  in  wasted  bodies,  and  that  it  is  gene- 
rally extinguished  in  from  ninety  minutes  to  three  hours.  In 
one  case,  when  all  traces  of  excitability,  even  to  galvano-  and 
farado-  puncture  by  a  most  powerful  current  had  disappeared, 
the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was  still  99"4%  and  the  joints 
were  still  quite  flexible ;  yet  death  could  be  diagnosed  with 
absolute  certainty*  In  amputated  limbs  he  found  faradic 
as  well  as  galvanic  excitability  well  preserved  during  the 
first  hour  after  the  operation;  ninety  minutes  afterwards 
only  electro-puncture  could  show  traces  of  it,  and  in  two 
hours  after  no  response  whatever  took  place.  In  a  case  of 
drowning,  a  feeble  faradic  current  produced  good  contractions 
within  the  first  hour ;  after  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  current  in  order  to  cause  contractions  of  the 
same  strength  as  before.  In  two  and  a  half  hours,  only  the 
orbiculares  of  the  eye  and  the  mouth,  and  the  flexors  of  the 
fore-arm,  answered  to  the  maximum  power  of  the  apparatus. 
In  three  hoiu*s  and  a  quarter  electric  excitability  had  every- 
where vanished.  Rigor  mortis  only  appeared  after  five  hours 
in  the  hand,  and  after  six  hours  in  the  elbow. 

The  same  observer  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  of  trance 
in  a  hysterical  woman,  in  which  a  country  practitioner  Lad  de- 
clared death  to  have  ensned,  as  a  looking-glass  held  to  the 
mouth  did  not  show  any  moisture,  and  melted  sealing-wax 
dropped  on  the  skin  caused  no  reflex  movements.  Rosenthal, 
who  was  accidentally  present,  found  the  skin  pale  and  cold,  the 
pupils  contracted  and  insensible  to  Hght,  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  relaxed,  the  heart's  impulse  and  the  radial  pulse 
imperceptible.     Auscultation,  however,  showed  a  feeble,  dull,  and 
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intermittent  sound  in  the  cardiac  region.  No  respiratoiy 
mnrmnrs  were  andible.  All  the  mnscles  of  the  face  and  extre- 
mities responded  well  to  the  &radic  current.  Although  the 
patient  had  been  apparently  dead  for  thirty-two  hours,  he  there- 
upon informed  the  relations  that  it  was  only  a  trance,  and 
recommended  that  attempts  at  resuscitation  should  be  perserer- 
ingly  followed.  On  the  following  day  he  received  a  telegram  to 
say  that  the  patient  awoke  spontaneously  twelve  hours  afterwards, 
and  gradually  recovered  her  speech  and  movements.  Four  months 
afterwards  the  patient  called  upon  him,  and  informed  him  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  commencement  of  her  attack  of  lethargy ;  that 
she  had  afterwards  heard  the  people  about  her  talk  of  her  death, 
but  had  been  utterly  unable  to  give  the  slightest  sign  of  life.  Two 
years  afterwards,  she  was  still  aJive  and  tolerably  well.  Rosenthal 
appropriately  likens  this  condition  to  that  of '  nightmare,'  where, 
in  spite  of  distressing  sensations,  the  dreamer  is  unable  to  call  for 
help  or  to  make  any  movements  which  might  save  him  from 
some  imaginary  impending  danger. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS, 

Tub  therapeutical  sphere  of  the  several  forms  of  electricity 
has  of  late  become  so  much  enlarged,  that  those  who  have 
given  no  attention  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  subject 
will  probably  think  the  catalogue  of  diseases  in  which  the  use 
of  electricity  is  now  recommended  too  long,  and  object  that 
a  remedy  which  is  employed  for  complaints  of  such  very 
different  character  is  not  likely  to  do  good  in  any.  But  it 
should  be  considered,  in  the  first  instance,  that  '  electricity ' 
or  '  galvanism '  is  not  one  single  thing,  but  that  there  are 
four  different  forms  of  it,  each  of  which  possesses  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own  which  distinguish  it  from  its  fellows ; 
while  from  one  of  them,  viz.  the  continuous  current,  many 
radically  different  effects  may  be  obtained,  according  as  we 
\i8e  its  stimulating,  electrotonic,  electrolytic,  or  cauteris- 
ing action.  Then,  again,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
modem  pathology  justly  attributes  a  far  more  important  influ- 
ence to  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  systems  of  nerves  in  the 
production  of  disease  than  was  done  formerly,  and  that  an 
agent  which  has  been  experimentally  shown  to  possess  con- 
stant and  powerful  effects  on  these  systems  of  nerves  is  aprUyt*i 
not  unlikely  to  be  effective  in  diseases  caused  by  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  same.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Basedow's  or  Graves's  disease,  where  the  application 
of  galvanism  would  appear  a  priori  imreasonable,  unless  we 
were  guided  by  the  principle  just  enimciated.     Finally,  it 
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should  be  underst'XKl  that  I  bv  no  means  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  all  ddsesises  which  are  diicuss^d  in  this  chapter 
should  be  treated  bv  some  form  of  electricitv.      I  am  con- 
vinced  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  which  come  mider 
our  care  in  the  course  of  practice,  there  are  three  or  four 
different  ways  of  curing  the  patient ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
therapeutical  science  to  find  out  the  safest,  quickest,  and 
lean  unpleasant  mode  of  doing  so.     This,  however,  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  Ci>mparing  the  results  obtained  from 
different  modes  of  treatment,  which  will  event uallv  lead  us 
to  adopt  the  best.     In  the  following  chapter  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  show  what  a  scientific  use  of  the  curious  forms 
of  electricity  can  accomplish  for  the  aUe^'iation  or  cure  of 
disease ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  urge  its  exclusive 
adoption  in  place  of  other  remedies,  which  in  some  com- 
plaints may   be  equally,   or  perhaps  even  more,  effective. 
Certain  morbid  conditions  are  onlv  mentioned  in  order  to 
??tate  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  beneficial  effects  can 
Ije  expected  in  them  from  electricity.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  affections  in  which  nothing  but  eUctricity  can  do 
real  good,  and  for  these  its  employment  will  be  strongly 
urged  ;  while,  finally,  there  are  some  in  which  electricity 
may  be  resorted  to,  either  after  other  modes  of  treatment 
have  failed,  or  where  physician  and  patient  incline  more  to 
electricity  than  to  physic,  or  to  a  mere  dietetic  and  hygienic 
kind  of  treatment. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  electricity  produces  its 
therapeutical  effects  is  still  to  a  great  extent  shrouded  in 
mystery ;  but  much  more  is  now  known  of  it  than  was  the 
case  formerly. 

A.  Static  Electricity  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  especially  for 
the  sentient  nerves,  and  may  be  used  with  benefit  wherever 
it  appears  desirable  to  produce  a  profound  modification  of 
their  condition.     It  appears  to  have  greater  effects  in  some 
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kinds  of  anaesthesia  than  any  other  form  of  electricity,  and 
may  likewise  be  used  as  a  counter-irritant  in  headache  and 
certain  forms  of  neuralgia  and  spasm. 

B.  The  eflfects  of  the  constant  current  are  much  more 
complicated  than  those  of  static  electricity,  and  in  many 
instances  do  not  as  yet  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Remak  *  was  the  first  to  attempt  such  an  explanation,  and 
distinguished  three  principal  eflfects  of  the  current,  viz.  the 
catalytic,  the  anti-spasmodic,  and  the  enti-paralytic.  The 
first  of  these  were,  according  to  him,  chiefly  seen  in  inflam- 
matory conditions  and  their  consequences.  He  called  them 
catalytic,  because  an  analysis  of  his  observations  satisfied 
him  that  where  the  current  removed  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  tissues  caused  by  defective  circulation,  or  by  eff'usions, 
this  was  not  due  to  electrolysis,  but  to  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  whereby  circulation  and 
absorption  were  facilitated.  The  catalytic  etFects  were  of 
service  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  brain  leading  to 
tremor  and  spasm  ;  in  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  with 
consequent  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities,  bladder,  and 
rectum  ;  in  chronic  painful  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  muscles, 
tendons,  periosteimi,  nerves,  and  in  certain  spasmodic  affec- 
tions caused  by  local  irritation  ;  in  inflanunation  of  the  joints 
caused  by  injury  or  rheimiatism;  in  eflFusions,  more  es- 
pecially in  dropsy  of  the  joints ;  and  in  painful  and  inflamed 
tumours.  Concerning  the  mode  of  application,  Remak  was 
guided  by  the  circumstance  that  a  conveyance  of  liquids  is 
effected  between  the  two  poles,  and  which  proceeds  in  the 
direction  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  (electric  endos- 
mosis,  p.  45).  He  therefore  advised  to  place  the  cathode  to 
the  inflamed  part,  and  the  anode  somewhere  in  its  neighbour-  \ 
hood ;  but  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  effusion  were  present,  the     J 

>  Loc.  cit.  p.  208. 
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poT^ition  of  the  electrodes  should  be  revened.  Again,  where 
the  character  of  the  inflammation  was  erethic  the  positiYe, 
and  where  it  was  torpid  the  negative,  pole  should  be  em- 
ployed with  preference  near  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  antirspasmodic  effects  of  the  continuous  current  were, 
according  to  the  same  observer,  partly  due  to  its  increasing 
the  power  of  volition  over  the  muscles  affected  fay  spasm  or 
tremor,  and  to  its  removing  catalytically  any  irritation  which 
might  cause  the  spasm  ;  and  partly  to  a  direct  reduction  of 
the  exalted  excitability  of  the  nerves  or  muscles.  These 
effects  were  chiefly  seen  in  the  treatment  of  reflectory  spasms, 
such  as  blepharo-spasm  and  histrionic  spasm ;  in  the  com- 
mencement of  shaking  palsy ;  in  nystagmus ;  in  scrivener^s 
palsy,  stanmiering,  and  chorea. 

The  anti-paralytic  effects  of  the  continuous  current  were 
seen  chiefly  in  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia,  provided  the 
disease  causing  these  affections  had  not  too  profoundly 
injured  the  nutrition  and  structure  of  the  brain  and  cord ; 
and  also  in  anaesthesia,  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  traumatic 
paralysis,  and  secondary  paresis. 

Remak's  theories,  although  somewhat  crude,  nevertheless 
contain  germs  of  truth  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore. 
The  real  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  explaining  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  the  constant  current  lies  in  the  &ct 
that  we  at  present  know  only  little  of  the  finer  processes  of 
disease  of  the  ner\ous  system ;  and  the  difficulty  is  therefore 
more  of  a  pathological  than  of  a  therapeutical  kind.  The 
case  of  electricity  in  this  respect  is,  for  the  same  reason,  by 
no  means  an  isolated  one ;  for  nobody  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
explaining  the  exact  manner  in  which  strychnia,  phosphorus, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  reputed  nenine  remedies,  act  in 
ner\ous  diseases.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  have  far  more 
accurate  notions  concerning  the  effects  of  electricity  than  con- 
cerning the  action  in  the  system  of  the  medicines  which  have 
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just  been  enumerated.  Further  researches  bearing  upon  prac- 
tical electro-therapeutics,  as  well  as  upon  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system,  will  no  doubt  considerably  modify  our  present 
ideas  on  the  therapeutical  action  of  electricity ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  must  therefore  be  taken  not  as  permanently 
settling  the  numerous  questions  imder  consideration,  but 
simply  as  expressing  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  day  on 
these  matters. 

Pfliiger's  researches  on  electrotonus  appear  to  us  to  Aipply 
the  key  to  the  large  majority  of  the  therapeutical  applica- 
tions of  the  constant  current.  We  have  seen  (p.  210)  that  a 
continuous  current  which  passes  through  a  nerve,  causes 
certain  alterations  of  excitability  in  the  same,  viz.  a  zone  of 
increased  excitability  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode, 
and  a  zone  of  diminished  excitability  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anode.  Cyon  has  proved  that  Pfliiger's  researches, 
which  were  made  on  rheoscopic  limbs,  hold  good  for  the 
nerves  of  the  living  man  likewise ;  and  the  systematic  pro^ 
duction  of  catelectrotonua  and  andectrotonua^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  excitability  of  diseased 
portions  of  the  nervous  system,  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  a 
therapeutical  possibility.  The  polarising  or  electrotonic 
effects  of  the  current  may  therefore  be  utilised  in  certain 
forms  of  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  where  catelectrotonus 
should  be  produced,  and  in  spasm  and  hyperaBsthesia,  where 
anelectrotonus  finds  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  We 
have  thus  found  a  scientific  explanation  for  Eemak's  '  anti- 
pai-alytic  '  and  '  antispasmodic '  effects.  With  regard  to  the 
special  mode  of  application,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  for  the  nervous  centres  the  continuative  appli- 
cation (p.  340)  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the  most  appro- 
priate, while  for  the  peripheral  nerves  and  muscles  the  con- 
tinuative application  should  be  combined  in  most  cases  with 
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an   intermittent   application,   which   produces   particularly 
stimulating  effects. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  point  which  we  have  to  consider 
in  the  therapeutical  applications  of  the  current.  We  have 
seen  in  the  second  chapter  that  the  corUinuotis  current  is  a 
Itowerfvl  atiimdant  for  aU  the  different  portions  of  the  ner- 
vous systeTTij  and  that  these  stimulating  effects  become 
more  particularly  developed  where  an  intermittent  applica- 
tion and  voltaic  alternatives  are  resorted  te.  Passes  with 
the  cathode,  and  voltaic  alternatives  in  the  metallic  circuit, 
are  therefore  the  necessary  complement  of  catelectrotenus 
in  cases  where  a  powerfully  stimulating  effect  upon  certain 
portions  of  the  nervous  system  is  required. 

The  refreshing  or  restorative  effects  of  the  continuous 
current  may  likewise  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  pathological 
conditions,  particularly  in  cases  of  exhaustion  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  in  consequence  of 
over-exertion.  The  inverse  current  is  more  effective  in  these 
cases  than  the  direct. 

The  electrolytic  action  of  the  continuous  current  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  its  most  important  properties.  That  such  an 
action  takes  place  during  the  percutaneous  application  of  the 
current  is  not  only  a  priori  probable,  but  is  also  definitely 
proved  by  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  anode  and  cathode  on 
the  unbroken  skin  (p.  265).  It  is  at  present  not  settled 
what  peculiar  kind  of  influence  the  electrolytic  effects  of  the 
current,  when  percutaneously  applied,  exert  in  therapeutics, 
nor  in  what  classes  of  cases  they  are  practically  useful ;  but  a 
persevering  study  of  this  most  difficult  point  will  no  doubt  in 
course  of  time  lead  te  scientific  and  practical  results  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

These  remarks  apply  likewise  te  the  endosmotic  effects  of 
the  current,  which,  although  closely  allied  to  the  electrolytic 
action,  yet  are  essentially  different  from  the  same. 
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Remak's  catalytic  effects  of  the  constant  current  are  those 
which  are  produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  which  latter  transmit  the  influence  to  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.  In  this  way  the  processes  of  nutrition 
throughout  the  system  may  be  influenced  by  galvanisation. 
It  appears  to  us  that  for  '  catalysis '  we  might  substitute  the 
more  intelligible  term  of  'catelectrotonus.'  By  catelectro- 
tonus  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  absorption  is  promoted,  and 
effusions  may  thus  be  removed  into  the  general  circulation. 
Most  probably  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  current  in 
rheumatism  and  rheiunatic  gout,  in  neuritis,  in  dropsy  of 
the  joints,  &c.,  are  owing  to  what  may  be  called  '  catalysis,' 
or  better,  ^catclectrotonus  of  the  vaso-7notor  system  of  nerves.^ 
One  of  the  best  modes  of  utilising  these  effects  of  the  current 
is  to  resort  to  the  proceedings  known  as  ^  galvanisation  of  the 
cer\'ical  sympathetic  nerve.' 

We  have  already  several  times  been  compelled  to  allude 
to  Brenner's  so-called  '  polar  method  of  galvanisation,'  and 
we  have  now  to  discuss  the  question  whether  this  polar 
method  has  any  secure  physical  or  physiological  foundation 
and  practical  usefulness.  Brenner  has  denied  the  possibility 
of  sending  an  electric  current  with  certainty  through  the 
uninjured  human  body,  and  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  is 
certain  except  the  action  of  the  two  poles,  which  always  re- 
mains the  same ;  that  the  direction  of  the  current  is  utterly 
devoid  of  influence  ;  and  that  the  intra-polar  portion  of  the 
nerve  must  not  be  considered  as  traversed  by  the  current. 

Brenner's  theory,  which  jpri/ma  facie  seems  to  run  counter 
to  all  the  best  established  facts  in  electro-physiology  and 
therapeutics,  has,  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  ingenmty  of  its 
progenitor,  not  found  any  favour  with  electro-therapeutists 
generally ;  but  a  staunch  champion  for  it  has  lately  arisen 
in  Professor  Erb,*  of  Heidelberg.     Erb  considers  that  the 

*  Volckmazm's  KUnische  Vortrage,  No.  46, 1872. 
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effects  of  the  poles  are  everything  in  therapeutics — ^first, 
because  the  effects  of  the  direction  of  the  current  have  not 
yet  found  a  satisfistctory  explanation  ;  secondly,  because  the 
stimulating,  electrotonic,  and  electrolytic  effects  are  simply 
polar ;  and  finally,  because  most  parts  of  the  body  may  during 
life  be  brought  under  a  sufficiently  powerful  polar  action, 
while  the  parts  cannot  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
special  direction  of  the  current  on  account  of  its  too  feeble 
density.  These  reasons  appear  to  Erb  sufficient  to  make  him 
prefer  the  polar  method  to  any  other ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  confesses  that  that  method  lacks  a  secure  scientific  basis 
as  long  as  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  poles,  and  of 
the  pathological  alterations  we  have  to  treat  by  them,  re- 
mains defective.  He  therefore  considers  it  in  most  cases  the 
best  to  trust  simply  to  experience  when  we  have  to  consider 
which  pole  to  use  in  any  special  case.  In  neuralgia  he  would 
first  try  to  induce  anelectrotonus,  or  the  condition  of  dimi- 
nished excitability  of  the  nerve ;  but  he  would  not  be  surprised, 
nor  find  it  in  contradiction  with  polar  principles  generally, 
if  in  certain  cases  the  production  of  catelectrotonus  were 
to  cure  the  neuralgia.  It  would  then  only  be  necessary 
to  alter  our  ideas  on  the  nature  of  such  cases  of  neuralgia, 
and  on  the  curative  polar  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  Erb 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  polar 
method  in  all  cases  ;  for,  where  the  catalytic  or  trophic  effects 
are  to  be  utilised,  he  would  prefer  placing  both  poles  to  the 
diseased  organ,  so  as  to  make  the  current  pass  through  it  as 
completely  as  possible :  this  would  be  the  case  with  the 
brain,  the  joints,  and  the  muscles ;  nevertheless,  he  thinks 
that  even  in  these  cases  future  researches  will  teach  us  a 
more  suitable  mode  of  polar  application. 

Dr.  Burckhardt,  of  Basle,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  special  object  of  testing  the  correctness  of  Brenner's 
theory,  which  have  been  carefully  performed,  and  led  to  very 
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convincing  results.  The  first  question  he  endeavoured  to 
determine  was,  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  send  a  con- 
tinuoua  currerU  i/n  a  certain  direction  through  a  ne(rve. 
In  a  dead  body,  after  rigor  mortis  had  set  in,  the  sciatic 
nerve  was  laid  bare  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh, 
its  sheath  opened,  the  nervous  matter  taken  out,  and  laid 
upon  two  pieces  of  wood  which  were  made  to  bridge  over 
the  wound  of  the  skin.  A  continuous  current  was  now  ap- 
plied to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  one  electrode 
being  placed  to  the  foramen  ischiadicum  majus,  and  the  other 
to  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  the  skin  in  both  places  being 
iminjured.  A  galvanometer  was  connected  with  the  portion 
of  the  nerve  that  had  been  laid  bare,  and  on  closing  the 
circuit  the  needle  was  seen  to  become  deflected.  This  de- 
flection  of  the  needle  varied  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
current ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  longer  allowed  to  be  asserted 
that '  it  is  impossible  to  send  a  current  in  a  certain  direction 
through  a  nerve.' 

In  order  to  test  the  direction  of  a  current  passing  through 
the  spinal  cord,  the  spine  was  laid  open  anteriorly;  the 
bodies  of  the  third  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebrae  were  drilled 
through,  so  that  steel  needles  could  be  inserted  into  the 
cord.  A  continuous  current  was  then  directed  to  the  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  spine,  the  electrodes  being  applied  to  the  un- 
broken skin  of  the  back.  A  deflection  of  the  needle  was 
obtained,  and  when  the  direction  of  the  current  was  reversed, 
the  needle  was  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction.  An  analo- 
gous experiment  was  performed  on  the  brain.  Two  holes  were 
drilled  over  the  orbits,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  parietal 
bones ;  steel  needles  were  then  inserted  into  the  cerebral 
substance,  for  deriving  a  portion  of  the  current.  The  elec- 
trodes were  placed  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  back  of  the 
head,   and   a   deflection   was   obtained ;    on   reversing    the 
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direction   of  the  current,  the  needle  was  deflected  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  results  of  these  and  some  other  experiments  of  Burck- 
hardt^s,  which  we  cannot  detail  here«  show  that  there  is  tio 
difficulty  tohatever  in  sending  a  continv/ma  current  vn  a 
constant  direction  through  the  large  nerve-trunksj  the  cord, 
bravo,  and  cervical  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  as  the  living 
body  is  a  better  conductor  than  the  dead,  such  a  transmis- 
sion of  the  current  will  be  easier  during  life  than  after 
death. 

Dr.  Hitzig,'  of  Berlin,  has  very  properly  drawn  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  controversy  on  Brenner's 
polar  method  is  hardly  worth  the  labour  (and  we  may  add, 
the  excitement)  which  has  been  spent  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futing or  supporting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  auditory  nerve 
responds  only  to  closing  at  the  cathode  and  opening  at  the 
anode;  but  all  the  motor  nerves  answer  to  closing  at  the 
cathode  as  well  as  the  anode.  The  polar  method  cannot, 
therefore,  be  maintained  in  that  instance.  In  order,  however, 
to  show  whether  strictly  polar  eflFects  are  possible,  Hitzig  en- 
deavoured to  pass  the  current  transversely  through  a  nen-e. 
Earlier  experiments  on  this  point  had  rendered  it  highly  im- 
probable that  any  response  would  take  place  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Hitzig  used  clay  electrodes,  provided  with  a 
transverse  fissure,  for  receiving  the  nen-es  of  two  frogs'  limbs, 
the  thighs  of  the  limbs  being  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
Now,  if  strictly  polar  eflFects  existed,  the  thigh  in  connection 
with  the  cathode  should  respond  by  contraction  on  closing, 
and  the  thigh  in  contact  with  the  anode  should  contract  on 
opening  the  circuit.  The  result,  however,  was  absolutely  nil. 
A  contraction  was  only  perceived  if  an  enormous  galvanic 
power  was  used ;  and  even  then  it  could  be  traced  to  the  cur- 

>  Deutsche  Klinik,  1872,  p.  414. 
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rent  having  a  certain  direction  in  the  nerve,  caused  by  slight 
faults  in  the  position  of  the  electrodes  and  rheoscopic  limbs. 
There  are,  therefore,  no  strictly  polar  effects  to  be  shown  ex- 
perimentally in  the  frog's  limb,  and  this  is  equally  impossible 
in  the  living  body.     The  result  of  this  experiment  entirely 
refutes  Brenner's  principle  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  that  has 
still  to  be  met  would  be,  to  explain  that  wonderful  galvanic 
response  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  has  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Brenner  and  his  disciples.     Hitzig  accounts  for  this 
by  the  following  considerations  :    The  cathode  is  that  portion 
of  the  closing  arch  where  the  current  passes  from  the  part  to 
be  examined  and  enters  into  another  of  a  different  nature. 
In  the  frog's  limb  this  is  the  electrode,  in  the  motor  nerve  of 
a  man  it  is  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  nerve ;  but  in  the 
auditory  nerve  the  current  is,  as  it  were,  directed  into  different 
parts  before  entering  the  nerve.     Some  portions  of  the  cur- 
rent pass  through  the  nerve  in  a  direction  towards  the  brain ; 
and  for  these  the  point  where  the  current  leaves  the  nerve  is 
no  longer  cathode,  because  the  brain  and  the  auditory  nerve 
are  not  differently  composed  bodies.      Physically  speaking, 
the  cathode  influences  the  brain  beyond  the  organ  of  hearing, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  response  of  the  auditory  nerve.     The  latter  would,  there- 
fore, represent  simply  the  anelectrotonised  portion  of  a  nerve 
traversed  in  its  longitudinal  direction  by  the  current. 

The  mode  in  which  faraddsation  acts  is  not  nearly  so 
complicated,  and  therefore  much  better  understood.  For 
paralytic  affections,  the  propositions  which  I  laid  down  four- 
teen years  ago  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  are  still  in 
perfect  consonance  with  our  present  enlarged  knowledge  of 
this  subject. 

They  are  as  follows : — 

a.  The  faradic  stimulus  is  capable  of  disturhvag  the 
molecular  equiMbri/um  of  the  rriotor  nerves  and  muscles 
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80  as  to  produce  the  state  in  which  they  are  physiologicaUy 
active.  This  disturbance^  if  jvdicumsly  produced,  does 
Tiot  cause  any  injury,  hut  tends  to  re-establish  or  to  ame^ 
liorate  the  lost  or  impaired  function  of  the  motor  nerves 
and  muscles. 

b.  The  farojdic  stim/uiXus  aUows  the  necessary  aitemate 
contra^ction  and  eospansion  of  the  muscles,  without  which 
their  nutrition  is  generaUy  soon  seriously  impaired. 

c.  The  faradic  stimulus,  by  producing  contractioTis  of 
the  muscles,  and  thus  augmenting  the  chemical  changes  in 
— that  is,  the  oxidcdion  of — the  contra^He  tissue  causes  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  it,  whi^h  is  evi- 
denced by  an  increase  of  heat  and  bulk  in  those  parts 
which  have  been  faradised,  and  which  in  its  turn  aug^ 
merds  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle. 

In  anaesthesia,  hypersesthesia,  and  spasm,  faradisation  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  static  electricity,  viz.  by  modifying 
the  condition  of  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  part  submitted  to 
its  influence. 

If  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  an  electric  treatment  in  a 
given  case,  and  the  special  form  of  electricity  to  be  used,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  its  administration,  has  been  fixed  upon, 
it  fiurther  remains  to  determine  how  often  it  should  be  used, 
and  when  the  treatment  should  be  discontinued.  In  rare 
cases,  one  or  two  applications  of  electricity  are  suflBcient  to 
cure  a  patient ;  such  being  chiefly  instances  of  hysterical 
and  reflex  paralysis,  loss  of  voice,  muscular  rheumatism,  and 
amenorrhoBa.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  electricity  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  either  daily  or 
on  alternate  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  affection 
for  the  cure  of  which  it  is  employed.  If  the  patient  is  well 
before  the  month  is  over,  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the 
treatment ;  in  some  instances  it  may  even  be  hurtful  to  do 
so.     An  example  of  this  latter  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
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section  on  neuralgia.  As  all  nervous  affections  are  distin^ 
guished  by  their  great  tendency  to  relapses,  further  courses 
of  galvanism  are  sometimes  advisable,  if  s3nnptoms  which 
have  in  the  first  instance  yielded  to  it  should  re-appear  at 
any  time  after  it  has  been  discontinued.  If  the  patient 
should  not  be  well  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  it  is 
generally  better  to  discontinue  the  treatment  for  one  or  two 
months,  and  then  to  recommence  it.  A  second  course  of 
galvanism  often  rapidly  cures  symptoms  which  have  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  first.  Complaints  in  which  the  galvanic 
treatment  may  be  continued  without  any  interruption,  until 
the  patient  is  well,  are  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and 
spinal  and  peripheral  paralysis. 

A  good  rule  for  practically  settling  such  questions  is  the 
following:  Diacontmue  the  treatment  when  the  patient 
ceases  to  improve ;  or  when  he  gets  worse  instead  of  better ; 
or  when  symptoms  of  galvanic  saturation  of  the  system,  be- 
gin to  mxike  their  appearance. 

In  speaking  of  a  saturation  of  the  system  with  galvanism, 
(a  subject  to  which  no  previous  writer  has  alluded),  I  do  not 
mean  a  material  accumulation  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  which 
could  be  compared  to  the  accimiulation  of  certain  poisons, 
such  as  arsenic,  strychnia,  or  digitalis ;  of  these  we  know 
that  sometimes,  after  having  been  given  in  minute  doses  for 
a  certain  period  without  apparent  effects,  they  suddenly 
cause  violent  symptoms,  which  must  be  traced  to  an  undue 
quantity  of  them  having  accumulated  in  the  system.  But 
while  arsenic  may  still  be  discovered  in  the  system  ten  days 
after  the  last  dose  has  been  given,  the  galvanic  current 
ceases  to  circulate  as  soon  as  the  application  is  over.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  the  effects  of  the  application  of  galvanism 
which  can  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  saturation.  Faradic 
electricity  never  seems  to  lead  to  such  symptoms  at  all, 
probably  because  it  has  no,  or  only  slight,  constitutional 

I  I 
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action.     The  continuous  current,  on  the  other  hand — ^which 
lias  a  far  more  profound  influence  upon  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  throughout  the 
body,  than  faradism-r-not    unfrequently    causes   symptoms 
which,  if  present,  should  induce  us  to  discontinue  the  treat- 
ment at  least  for  a  time.     The  most  striking  of  these  symp- 
toms I  have  found  to  be  a  persistent  galvanic  taste,  which 
does  not  disappear,  as  it  generally  does,  immediately  or  soon 
after  the  application,  but  lasts  the  whole  day  and  night 
afterwards,  and  sometimes  even  longer.     Other  symptoms  of 
galvanic  saturation  are  disturbed  sleep,  restlessness,  singing 
in  the  ears,  vertigo,  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude.     If 
these  are  perceived  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth  week  of 
a    galvanic    treatment,  they  show  that  the  system  is  be- 
coming over-polarised,  and  that  the  galvanism  has  ceased 
to  be  useful.     I  have  never  continued  the  treatment  imder 
Kuch  circimistances,  for  the  mere  purpose  of   seeing  what 
degree   of  over-stimulation   might  be    reached,   and   what 
amount  of  harm  a  continued  application  might  do  in  a  given 
ease.     I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  say  what  would  ultimately 
l)e  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding.      But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  serious  mischief  would  result  by  continuing  the  treat- 
ment, contrary  to  common  sense,  in  such  cases ;  just  as  we 
know  that  harm  is  done  when  the  use  of  arsenic,  digitalis, 
or   strychnia,  is  pushed  beyond   reasonable   limits.      As   a 
rule,  nothing  but  discontinuance  of  the  galvanic  treatment 
is  required  for  relieving  symptoms  of  saturation;    but    if 
hyperaesthesia  should    be    marked,  twenty-grain    doses    of 
bromide  of  potassium,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  would  be  appropriate. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  therapeutical  eflTects  of  the 
different  forms  of  electricity  in  those  diseases  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  which  they  have  been,  or  should  be,  medically 
employed. 
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Most  authors  on  electro-therapeutics  are  silent  on  this 
subject ;  yet  it  appears  that,  boou  after  the  discovery  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  when  the  continuous  current  was  used  for  every 
disease  under  the  sun,  in  certain  er^es  of  mental  diBorders 
benefit  resulted  from  a  g;alvauic  treatment.  The  earliest 
recorded  case  is  one  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Bischoff,'  and  which  was  that  of  a  hysterical  woman,  aged 
28,  who  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  was  con- 
tinually crying,  and  in  a  high  state  of  stupor,  and  who  was 
cured  of  all  these  Bymptjnms  by  a  galvanic  treatment.  Au- 
gustin*  speaks  of  a  boy,  aged  10,  who  after  ague  became 
subject  to  catalepsy  and  afterwards  to  paralysis,  and  who 
likewise  suffered  in  his  reason  ;  biit  who,  after  three  weeks  of 
galvanic  treatment,  was  cured  of  the  paralysis,  and  l)ecame 
more  brisk  and  energetic  in  his  mind,  Aldini,'  Gahani's 
nephew,  states  that  he  has  cured  two  persons  suffering  from 
melancholia  by  galvanism,  and  adduces  the  testimony  of 
several  physicians  in  corroboration  of  his  statement. 

Galvanism,  however,  soon  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  and 
it  was  not  until  Faraday  had  discovered  the  phenomena  of 
induction,  and  after  Duchenne  had  commenced  to  utilise 
that  discovery  for  medical  practice,  that  further  therapeutical 
experiments  with  electricity  in  insanity  were  undertaken.  Dr. 
Amdt  *  states  that  the  rotatory  apparatus  was  at  one  time 
very  much  employed  in  the  German  lunatic  asylums,  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  cases,  and  that  it  occasionally  did  a  certaTn 
amount  of  good,  but  that  as  a  rule  the  effect  was  nil.     The 

■  CamnenUtio  de  aau  gBlvanLBmi  in  arte  medics.    Jenu,  ISOl. 
'  TfrsQch  einar  Tollstatidigen  gyBtematiBcIieti  Qegchicbtc,  &e.     Berlin,  180S. 
'  Essai  thteriqne  et  eipirimcntal  8ur  legalTBnimio.     Pnril,  1804. 
•  Die  Eleotricilnt  in  rtor  pHjchiatrie.    Arthiv  fiir  Psjchialrie  uud  Serren- 
krankhriUn,  to],  ii.  p.  271. 
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patients  disliked  the  application  Terj  mnch,  and  it  was  after 
a  time  only  used  for  intimidating  maniacB  and  abating 
violence.  In  some  cases  it  evidently  did  hann.  It  is  tme 
that  in  cases  of  melancholia  the  mind  at  first  became  more 
open  and  clearer ;  but,  as  time  irent  on,  excitement  took  the 
place  of  melancholia,  and  increased  to  the  most  fearful 
violence.  TMien  the  voltar-fiiradie  machines  took  the  place 
of  the  old  rotatory  apparatus,  they  had  a  short  period  of 
popularity,  but  were  soon  put  away  as  of  no  real  use. 

In  France  faradism  had  in  the  meantime  likewise  been 
used,  and  apparently  with  better  results.  M.  Teilleux* 
began  his  researches  on  this  subject  in  1845,  and  found  that, 
although  the  current  was  no  specific  remedy  for  insanity,  yet 
it  did  good  in  well-selected  cases.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  used  it  in  cases  where  anesthesia, 
atony,  and  want  of  cerebral  activity,  were  prominent  symp- 
toms. Abulia  and  depression  were  by  its  means  relieved, 
while  under  certain  circumstances  it  acted  as  a  sedative, 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  improved 
circulation.     The  following  is  one  of  Teilleux's  cases : — 

A  woman,  aged  35,  had  for  several  years  snfiered  from  a  high 
degree  of  depression,  lypemania,  and  hypochondriacal  mania. 
Being  of  an  intractable  and  irritable  temper,  habitnaUy  costive, 
and  irregularly  menstruated,  she  had  to  undergo  great  anxiety 
and  privations,  was  infected  with  secondary  syphilis,  and  finally 
became  insane.  She  thought  herself  constantly  persecuted,  sus- 
pected  everybody  near  her,  refused  food  and  work,  and  com- 
plained  constantly  of  stomach-ache.  She  was  treated  for  twenty 
days  by  faradisation  of  the  skin  over  the  brachial  plexus,  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  the  epigastrium,  the  loins,  and  the  pelvic 
nerves  ;  after  which  she  had  improved  in  appearance,  her  appetite 
and  strength  returned,  circulation  was  more  regular,  and  men- 
struation became  re-established.  She  then  had  a  course  of  iodide 
of  iron  and  mineral  waters,  and  was  discharged  cured  three 
months  afterwards. 

*  De  rnpplicAtion  dp  V^lectricit^  an  tmitomeDt  de  raliination  mentale. 
AnDftlet  mMico-psychologiqncB,  1869.    Tome  ▼.  p.  868. 
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M.  Anzouy,*  like  Teilleux,  physician  to   the  Asylum  of 
Mar^ville,  came  to  somewhat  different  conclusions.    He  looks 
upon  certain  peripheral  phenomena  not  as  complications,  but 
as  symptoms,  of  the  cerebral  disease,  and  considers  that  when 
they   have  once  made  their  appearance  they  are  of  great 
influence  upon  the  further  progress  of  the  case.     An  or^n 
which,  according  to  him,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  these 
conditions,  is  the  skin,  which  serves  to  maintain  animal  heat 
at  a  proper  standard,  keeps  the  individual  in  contact  with 
the  world,  and  is  of  importance  for  perspiration  and  absorp- 
tion.    By  its  nerves  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  brain, 
and  impressions  made  on  the  skin  are  transmitted  to,  and 
perceived  in,  the  cranial  centre.     In  limatics  the  action  of 
the  skin  is  generally  impaired,  and  often  nearly  lost.     This 
condition  should  be  combated  by  the  physician,  who  may 
thus  in  an  indirect  manner  act  upon  the  brain  itself.   Magneto- 
faradism  is,  according  to  Auzouy,  one  of  the  best  means  at 
our  disposal  for  this  purpose.     It  causes  a  complete  change, 
renews  life,  revives  the  functions  of  the  skin  which  v^ere  in 
abeyance,  accelerates  circulation,  and  rouses  the  whole  nervous 
system.    It  is  therefore  chiefly  suitable  for  apathy  and  stupor, 
but  it  is  likewise  an  excellent  remedy  for  overcoming  resist- 
ance and  defiance,  for  inducing  the  patients  to  take  food, 
and  it  may  replace  the   strait-waistcoat  and  douche.     M. 
Auzouy  has  related  the  following  case : — 

A  brewer,  aged  30,  had,  in  consequence  of  irregular  habits  and 
the  abase  of  alcoholic  liquors,  got  mto  a  highly  nervous  condition, 
and  ran  one  night,  tortured  by  anxiety  and  remorse,  to  the  house 
of  his  priest  in  order  to  confess  himself.  The  priest  did  his  best 
to  convince  ^jth  that  there  was  no  fear  of  eternal  danmation.  In 
this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed ;  for  the  brewer  persisted  in 
thinking  his  sins  so  awM  that  they  could  only  be  expiated  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bome  and  Jerusalem.    He  therefore  actually  took 

>  Ibidem,  p.  527. 
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the  waj  there ;  but  wmi  soon  taken  np  br  the  genadanncs,  mud 
broo^^  gagged  to  Harerille,  where  he  was  ilmittwi  on  December 
13,  18-x!.  He  appeared  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  depressioa,  did 
not  answer  an j  qnestions,  and  obstinatelj  raised  food.  He  sus- 
pected an  with  whom  he  came  in  oontact,  and  eoweredin  a  Goraer, 
with  his  head  bent  down,  showing  all  symptoms  of  melancholia  and 
stapor.  He  was  aware  of  being  touched,  bat  did  not  show  signs  of 
pain  when  pricked,  or  when  a  seton  was  put.  Thehandmffs  which 
the  gensdarmes  had  put  on  him  had  so  deeply  cat  into  his 
thumbs  as  to  cause  gangrene ;  yet  he  ielt  no  pain,  and  persisteatlj 
tore  off  the  bandage  which  had  been  put  on  to  ease  the  wounds. 
There  was  decided  analgesia.  The  patient  was  etherised,  and 
afterwards  £Euradised  and  douched.  These  latter  two  stimulants, 
at  fintt  used  in  a  gentle  degree,  did  more  and  more  good  as 
time  went  on,  and  four  months  after  admission  he  was  discharged 
cured. 

These  ob8er\ations  however  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  the 
confidence  which  had  been  so  rudely  shaken  in  the  virtues 
of  electricity  in  insanity.  The  continuous  current  became 
fa:jhional>le  in  the  meantime ;  but  such  was  the  indifference 
with  which  electricity  was  regarded  by  alienists,  that  galvani- 
nation  was  hardly  practised  in  any  asylum ;  and  in  a  few 
exceptional  c^ses  where  it  was  used  it  failed  to  do  any  good. 

Caesar  Lomhroso  *  has  studied  the  alterations  of  electric  excita- 
bility which  occur  in  insane  patients,  and  found  that  this  is 
considerably  diminished  in  persons  suffering  from  pellagra  and 
dementia.  In  apathetic  melancholia  it  was  likewise  diminished, 
while  in  the  erethic  form  of  that  disease  it  was  occasionally 
increased.  The  extensor  muscles  responded,  as  a  rule,  more 
feebly  to  the  faradic  current  than  in  healthy  people,  and  the 
lieart*s  action  was  increased  afler  faradisation. 

Hemak  has  incidentally  stated  that  he  has  seen  good  results 
from  the  use  of  the  constant  current  in  morbid  conditions  of 
the  brain  accompanied  by  disordered  mental  functions ;  and 
Benedict '  has  recorded  three  cases  in  which  mental  symptoms 

»  Klinische  Beitrage  zur  Psychiatiie.    Deutsch  von  M.  0.  Frankel.    Leipzig, 
1869. 
*  Loc.  cit.  p.  203. 
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were  improved  by  galyanisation.  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  a 
musician,  aged  42,  who  suffered  from  general  prostration,  yertigo, 
impaired  memory,  deficient  power  of  application,  and  distressing 
sensations  in  the  head.  The  continuous  current  was  applied 
along  the  spine ;  after  six  applications  the  patient  could  walk 
without  support,  and  by  further  treatment  all  the  head  symptoms 
were  considerably  improved,  so  that  he  could  return  to  the  active 
exercise  of  his  profession.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  cabman, 
aged  57,  who  suffered  from  extreme  weakness  of  memory,  and 
was  apt  to  burst  into  tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  After  a 
few  weeks*  galvanisation  he  was  much  better  in  every  respect, 
and  laughed  when  his  previous  depression  of  spirits  was  alluded 
to.  He  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  business.  The  third  case 
was  that  of  a  half-idiotic  boy,  who  was  likewise  improved  by 
galvanisation  of  the  brain,  although  not  to  any  very  great 
extent.  Benedict  is  of  opinion  that  these  mental  disturbances 
are  caused  by  affections  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  may  be 
cured  by  his  favourite  proceeding  of  galvanisation  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, which  promotes  the  absorption  of  effusions,  and  thereby 
removes  pressure  on  the  nervous  matter.  He  considers  most 
diseases  of  the  mind  as  arising  from  swelling  of  the  meninges  and 
the  cortical  matter  of  the  brain,  which  ultimately  leads  to 
sclerosis.  Upon  this  condition  the  continuous  current  has  a 
powerful  influence,  more  especially  upon  that  form  which  is  called 
diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  nervous  centres.  Tumours  of  the  brain 
also  give  rise  to  mental  disturbance  in  consequence  of  vascular 
excitement,  in  the  same  way  as  giddiness,  headache,  and  other 
symptoms  are  produced  by  it.  More  recently  the  same  author  * 
has  resorted  to  faradisation  of  the  skin  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  of  certain  sets  of  muscles,  in  cases  where  there  is 
absence  of  mental  excitement ;  but  where  excitement  is  present, 
he  recommends  the  application  of  the  continuous  current  to  tlu; 
head  and  the  sympathetic.  Benedict  states  tbat  he  has  cured  by 
this  means  a  case  of  extreme  depression,  combined  with  delusions, 
hallucinations,  and  '  monomanie  des  grandeurs,'  in  eight  weeks. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  girl,  aged  16,  who,  after  a  fever, 
became  exceedingly  restless,  melancholic,  and  nearly  paralysed  in 
the  right  side.  The  movements  of  the  face  and  the  tongue  were 
very  sluggish,  and  soon  seemed  to   exhaust  the   patient.     On 

*  Allg.  Wiener  medicin.  Zeitung,  zzxi.  1870. 
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faradiamg  the  nmscles  of  the  arms,  both  papils  became  dilated. 
After  six  weeks  of  &radic  treatment  she  was  much  improyed. 

Dr.  Amdt,'  of  Grei&wald,  has  gone  more  deeply  into  this 
subject  than  any  previous  observer,  and  is  inclined  to  look 
upon  electricity  as  an  invaluable  remedy  in  certain  forms  of 
insanity.  He  believes  it  to  be  equally  important  as  quinine, 
iron,  and  baths,  and  far  more  important  than  narcotics  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease.  The  reason  why  up  to  the 
present  time  not  more  has  been  done  with  electricity  is, 
according  to  Amdt,  that  the  applications  have  been  unsyste- 
matic, and  that  alienists  have  not  been  sufficiently  critical 
in  their  selection  of  cases.  He  has  found  that  feiradisation 
does  no  good  in  melancholia,  and  that  where  this  form  of 
insanity  is  combined  with  distressing  ideas  of  persecution,  &c, 
the  faradic  treatment  makes  the  patient  actually  worse.  In 
the  so-called  secondary  forms  of  insanity  faradism  likewise 
does  harm ;  and  in  apathetic  idiots  it  seemed  to  induce  fiEkint- 
ing  fits.  Faradisation  does  a  great  deal  of  good,  however,  in 
simple  depression ;  such  patients  become  more  lively,  seem 
to  take  renewed  interest  in  what  is  going  on,  and  resume 
their  working  habits. 

The  following  is  one  of  Amdt's  cases : — 

A  married  lady,  childless,  had  repeatedly  been  in  asylums. 
She  did  not  show  any  particnlarly  striking  symptoms  when  she 
came  under  treatment,  but  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  every- 
thing that  was  going  on.  No  smile,  no  tear,  no  expression  of 
anger,  appeared  to  show  that  anything  affected  her  in  any  way 
whatever ;  and  she  seemed  only  to  vegetate.  She  wonld  do 
nothing  for  herself;  in  the  morning  she  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
bod,  dressed,  and  fed.  After  this  condition  had  lasted  for  several 
months,  without  being  in  the  least  altered  by  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, faradism  was  used,  principally  to  the  extremities,  and 
only  rarely  to  the  neck.  After  the  first  application,  during  which 
the  patient  shed  tears,  there  was  a  decided  improvement;  she 

>  Loc.  cit.  p.  259. 
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appeared  more  lively,  and  took  notice  of  things  whicli  were  going 
on  around  her.  On  being  encouraged  by  the  nurse,  she  began  to 
talk,  spoke  about  her  previous  ^mode  of  life,  and  recited  poems. 
Faradism  was  used  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  the  patient  was  so  much  improved  that  she  could  be 
looked  upon  as  convalescent.  This  favourable  condition  con- 
tinued ;  but  she  could  not  be  considered  oared,  as  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  weakness,  which  could  not  be  over- 
come ;  she  appeared  occasionally  silly  and  foolish.  Some  other 
cases  of  Amdt's  were  even  more  successful ;  but  their  record  is 
so  long  that  space  forbids  me  to  adduce  them. 

Amdt  considers  that  faradism  acta  08  a  powerful  aivrnvr- 
lant  upon  the  diseased  nei*vovs  centres^  and  that  it  should 
therefore  not  be  employed  where  the  symptoms  point  to 
increased  excitability,  ix.  in  all  so-called  prunary  cases,  where 
imdue  cerebral  excitability  is  evidenced  by  ruling  affections, 
whether  positive  or  negative  in  character.  It  also  does  not 
answer  in  secondary  cases  if  these  be  marked  by  a  high 
degree  of  irritable  weakness,  and  a  tendency  to  reflex  actions. 
On  the  contrary,  faradism  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  cases  of 
simple  atony  of  the  brain,  depression,  or  paralysis  of  function. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  even  if  the  physician  be  guided  by  these 
general  rules,  he  may  yet  sometimes  be  imsuccessful  in  bis 
treatment ;  for  some  conditions  of  excitability  are  not  owing 
to  irritation,  but  to  paralysis ;  and  some  forms  of  stupor  may 
be  caused  by  spasm,  and  not  by  depression.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inhibitory  system  of  nerves,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  find  that  mental  disease  may  proceed  &om  that  source ; 
and  irritation  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  may  cause  inhibition 
of  energy,  while  paralysis  of  these  nerves  may  produce 
increased  function.  Experience  shows  that  most  forms  of 
mental  paralysis  are  preceded  by  a  stage  of  irritation ;  and  in 
recent  cases  of  insanity  the  mere  depression  of  certain  func- 
tions must  therefore  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of 
debility,  but  of  inhibition,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of 
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certain  inhibitory  nerves  or  their  centres.  This  principle  is 
especially  applicable  for  cases  where  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation are  present  in  other  organs  ;  for  instance,  where  respi- 
ration is  sighing  or  jerky,  where  there  is  much  singultus  or 
gaping,  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  or  differences  in  their  size,  spasms  of  voluntary 
muscles,  &c.  Where,  however,  no  such  symptoms  are  present,  ar 
depressed  condition  of  the  brain  may  be  diagnosed  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  The  central  stimulation  produced  by 
faradisation  is  not  a  direct  one,  but  owing  to  transmission  of 
the  stimulus  from  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  skin  to  the 
brain.  In  fejadisation  of  the  skin  we  therefore  appear  to 
possess  an  excellent  remedy  for  acting  indirectly  upon  the 
diseased  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Amdt  also  resorts  to  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  ner\'es  at 
the  neck  in  these  cases.  The  brisk  respiratory  movements 
caused  by  this  proceeding  are  probably  useful  in  decarbonising 
the  blood,  improving  circulation,  and  removing  or  preventing 
that  passive  hypersemia  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  Amdt  considers  faradism  very 
analogous  in  its  action  to  cold  baths,  the  douche,  and  other 
stimulating  applications  of  cold  water ;  in  all  cases  where 
these  answer,  faradism  will  do  good,  and  vice  versa.  Fara- 
dism has,  however,  the  advantage  over  the  latter,  by  being 
more  manageable  and  more  easily  controllable  in  its  action, 
while  it  is  devoid  of  unpleasant  consequences,  as  patients  do 
not  catch  cold  after  it.  It  is  never  actually  strengthening,  nor 
does  it  act  as  a  specific;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
employ  other  means  at  the  same  time  for  improving  the 
nutrition,  &c.  Where  decidedly  alterative  effects  are  required, 
it  is  best  to  resort  at  once  to  the  constant  current. 

In  using  galvanisation,  Amdt  thinks  it  important  not  to 
employ  the  small  portable  batteries,  which  have  a  more 
stimulating  effect  than  the  large  ones,  and  to  avoid  carefully 
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any  variations  of  the  current,  or  voltaic  shocks,  which  occur 
if  the  battery  is  not  kept  in  good  condition*     Otherwise  we 
must  be  guided  by  Pfluger's  principles,  viz.   to   produce 
anelectrotonus  where  a  sedative  eflfect  is  desired,  where  irrita- 
bility has  to  be  diminished ;  while  catelectrotonus  should  be 
caused  where  there  is  depression  of  energy,  and  paralysis  of 
function.     Whether  the  current  is  direct  or  inverse  is  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  two  forms  of  electrotonus.     With 
a  direct  or  descending  current  anelectrotonus  is  produced  in 
the  centre,  and  catelectrotonus  in  the  periphery ;  while  with 
the  inverse  or  ascending  current,  catelectrotonus  appears  in 
the  centre,  and  anelectrotonus  in  the  periphery.     This  is  the 
reason  why  the  inverse  current  acts  more  powerfully  as  a 
refresher  and  reviver  of  the  nervous  system  than  the  direct. 
The  galvanic  power  which  is  to  be  used  must  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  Pfliiger's  law  of  contraction.     A  feeble  current  is 
one  where  only  a  contraction  takes  place  on  closing,  whether 
the  current  be  direct  or  inverse ;  a  current  of  medium  intensity 
is  one  which  causes  a  contraction  on  closing  as  well  as  on 
opening;   and   a  powerful  current  is  one  where  there  is  a 
closing  contraction  with  the  direct  and  an  opening  contrac- 
tion with  the  inverse  current.     For  galvanising  the  cord  in 
these  cases,   Amdt  recommends  to  put  only  that  electrode  to 
the  spine  the  special  action  of  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce, and   the  other  one  either  to  the  sternum,  or  to  the 
abdomen,  or  to  the  limbs. 

Although  every  form  of  insanity  is  a  symptom  of  diseased 
cerebral  action,  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
coarse  structural  alterations  of  the  brain-matter  are  always 
present  in  these  cases.  Amdt  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  are  absent  in  by  far  the  largest  majority  of  cases ;  and 
where  they  are  discovered,  they  are  more  the  consequences 
than  the  causes  of  disordered  function.  In  most  cases  of 
insanity  there  is  nothing  but  a  disturbance  of  the  finer  mole- 
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cular  changes  of  nervous  matter,  which  is  manifested  by 
increased  mobility  of  molecules,  and  which  is  known  as  aug- 
mented impressionability,  vulnerability,  irritable  debility, 
nervousness,  neuropathic  temper,  or  diathesis. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  various  forms  of  insanity 
it  is  not  the  mind  alone  which  is  diseased,  but  that  other 
nervous  affections  often  precede  for  years  the  outbreak  of  the 
mental  disorder,  and  which  have  generally  to  be  traced  to  a 
pathological  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Proceeding  from  this  fact,  Amdt  recommends  to  apply  the 
constant  current  not  so  much  to  the  head  as  to  the  peripheral 
nerves  and  the  spinal  cord,  which  are  generally  in  an  irritable 
condition,  and  require  to  be  placed  into  the  condition  of 
anelectrotonus.  The  peripheral  nerves  will  have  to  be  acted 
upon  first,  where  the  mental  disease  has  commenced  with,  or 
followed,  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  and  in  such  cases  the  pain- 
ful ner\'e  should  be  galvanised;  and,  secondly,  where  the 
mental  symptoms  become  worse,  as  soon  as  peripheral  affec- 
tions, such  as  laryngeal  spasm,  dyspnoea,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  &c.,  make  their  appearance.  In  the  latter  case  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  should  be  galvanised.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  symptoms  are  not  shown  to  be  dependent  upon 
any  peripheral  irritation,  or  kept  up  by  disturbance  of  peri- 
pheral functions,  but  where  they  point  to  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  centre,  the  current  should  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  cord.  Cerebral  galvanisation  appears  only  suitable 
where  a  temporary  soothing  or  stimulating  effect  is  desired. 
Where  structural  disease  has  already  commenced,  the  galvanic 
current  appears  to  do  no  good,  and  should  not  be  used.  In 
cases  where  disease  of  the  ovaries,  womb,  or  bladder  has  led 
to  disease  of  the  cord,  or  where  there  is  a  general  disturbance 
of  nutrition  throughout  the  system,  as  in  >inininiit^  chlorosis, 
syphilis,  rheumatism,  the  battery  current  is  generally  of 
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great  service  in  preventing  any  irremediable  changes  of  stmc- 
ture  and  removing  the  causes  of  mental  disturbance.  Recent 
cases  and  functional  diseases,  therefore,  are  benefited  by, 
while  old  cases  amd  structural  diseases  resist,  the  imftu'- 
ence  of  galvandsation. 

Amdt  has  given  a  lengthy  description  of  five  cases  he  has 
treated  by  the  aid  of  the  constant  current,  but  which  space 
prevents  us  from  transferring  to  our  pages.  In  three  of 
them  there  was  evidently  an  irritable  condition  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  with  debility  and  incipient  paralysis.  The 
symptoms  of  irritation  were  hypersesthesia,  increased  reflex 
excitability,  and  conceit.  The  paralytic  symptoms  affected 
chiefly  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  fBLce,  and  articulation. 
Unilateral  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  sluggishness  of  the  iris 
to  the  stimulus  of  light  was  considered  a  symptom  of  spinal 
irritation,  and  disappeared  with  the  other  signs  of  irritation 
of  the  cord.  There  were  likewise  numerous  symptoms  point- 
ing to  an  affection  of  the  vasomotor  system  of  nerves,  which 
had  preceded  the  outbreak  of  mental  disturbance  for  a  con- 
siderable time — such  as  sluggish  digestion ;  constipation  from 
want  of  expulsive  power  of  the  bowel ;  varicosities  near  the 
anus ;  increased  perspiration  and  secretion  of  urine  ;  heat  in 
the  head,  fulness,  pain,  giddiness,  tinnitus  aiuiiun ;  or  anae- 
mia, pallor  of  the  skin ;  the  eyes  were  either  bright,  the 
pupils  constricted,  and  the  pulse  soft  and  slow,  or  there 
were  dull  eyes,  dilated  pupils,  a  small  and  rapid  pulse.  In 
another  case  the  disease  was  of  a  more  spasmodic  character ; 
the  vessels  were  constricted,  respiration  and  the  heart's 
action  irregular.  All  these  cases  were  nearly  cured  by  the 
induction  of  anelectrotonus.  That  this  should  have  been 
useful  for  incipient  paralysis  is  an  apparent  contradiction  ; 
but  it  should  be  considered  that  the  essence  of  the  disease 
was  imdue  irritability,  leading  in  its  turn  to  exhaustion  and 
paresis.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  causative  condition  (i.e. 
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exoesive  irritability )  was  removed  by  anelectrotonus,  the 
sympcoms  disappeared.  In  one  case  where  paresis  owing 
to  irritation  was  a  prominent  symptom,  catelectrotonns 
was  tried,  but  gave  bod  rescdts ;  and  when  anelectrotonus 
was  subsritnted  for  it,  the  patient  improved.  Amdt  considers 
the  constant  current  is  likelv  to  become  in  course  of  time 
the  most  important  remedy  at  the  disposal  of  the  alienist 
physician. 

Dr.  Williams,*  of  HaywarcTs  Heath,  has  recorded  the  good 
effects  of  galvanisation  in  two  cases  of  melancholia  attonita, 
with  refusal  of  food,  which  he  treated  in  the  Sussex  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Although  he  has  said  nothing  about  the  mode  ol 
application,  the  cases  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  interesting 
to  be  placed  on  record  here. 

J.  L.  B.,  male,  aged  51,  single.    Had  an  attack  of  brain  fever 
when  abont  eighteen  years  of  age.     Enlisted  Angnst  3,  1855, 
into  the  Tth  Royal  Fnsileers,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.     Has 
served  in  Malta  and  East  India.     Had  an  attack  of  sunstroke  in 
India  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  hospital  there, 
and  discharged  as  unfit  for  service.     Conduct  daring  service 
very  good ;  is  considered  to  have  been  steady  and  temperate. 
Admitted  October  19,  1872,  in  a  very  weak,  low,  and  emaciated 
state ;  pulse  160 ;  tongue  coated,  appetite  bad  ;  bowels  confined. 
There  is  great  irritability  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  is  weak  and  indistinct,  especially  posteriorly, 
where  there  is  probably  some  consolidation  of  the  lower  lobes. 
Heart's  action  weak.     He  is  not  wholly  conscious,  and  does  not 
attend  to  questions  without  great  rousing.    Such  was  his  state  on 
admission,  and  up  to  October  28  he  gradually  became  worse. 
The  stupor  was  much  increased,  the  refusal  of  food  became  moro 
obstinate,  and  the  physical  symptoms  knew  no  abatement.     On 
that  day  Dr.  Williams  requested  his  colleague.  Dr.  Newth,  to 
pass  a  continuous  current  through  his  head  from  a  forty-cell 
Stohrer's  battery.     The  immediate  effect  was  to  increase  tho 
heart's  action  and  to  cause  considerable  flushing  of  the  head  and 
face.     The  treatment  was  continued  daily.     He  almost  imme- 
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diatelj  improved,  became  more  and  more  conscioiis,  took  nourish- 
ment well,  and  on  November  2  was  so  mnoh  better  that  he  was 
able  to  sit  up  for  several  hours.  From  thence  he  improved 
rapidly,  and  within  a  few  days  all  the  acute  symptoms,  both 
mental  and  physical,  had  subsided. 

J.  W.,  male,  aged  45,  was  found  wandering  about  Brighton. 
History  unknown.  Admitted  December  5, 1872.  He  was  a  fiiirly 
well-formed  man ;  tongue  coated ;  bowels  confined ;  respiratory 
murmur  decidedly  weak  in  both  lungs,  and  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  congestion  in  the  right ;  heart's  sounds  weak  and  nearly  in- 
audible at  ba«e  ;  pulse  112.  He  can  rarely  be  got  to  attend  to 
any  question,  and  when  he  does  answer  his  language  is  rambling 
and  incoherent ;  memory  very  bad ;  spirits  depressed,  and  there 
is  considerable  excitement  and  I'estlessness  of  manner  ;  will  not 
keep  quiet  for  an  instant;  expression  wild;  nights  sleepless.  Up 
to  December  13  he  gradually  became  worse;  refused  his  food,  and 
the  mental  depression  became  so  intense  as  almost  to  amount  to 
stupor.  Electricity  was  tried  by  Dr.  Newth  for  about  seven 
minutes.  He  was  much  excited  when  tmder  it ;  restless  during 
the  night  afterwards,  but  took  a  fair  amount  of  food  for  the  first 
time  for  several  days ;  pulse  140,  weak ;  catheter  passed. 

December  13. — Had  the  electric  current  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Pulse  136,  fuller ;  quieter. 

14. — Electric  treatment  repeated ;  pulse  130,  much  stronger. 

16. — Continues  to  improve. 

17. — Violently  resisted  the  application  of  the  electric  current. 
False  112,  fall  and  regular ;  he  is  quieter  and  more  rational ; 
takes  his  food  well. 

The  treatment  was  continued  for  several  days  longer — viz.  to 
the  21st,  when  he  was  so  mach  better,  indeed  convalescent,  that 
it  was  omitted. 


n.— CEREBRAL  EXHAUSTION. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  cerebral  exhaustion,  on  which  Dr. 
Radcliffe^  has  lately  delivered  an  able  lecture,  I  have  found 
to  be  the  following: — ^Nervousness,  irritability  of  temper, 
want  of  mental  energy,  impaired  memory,  a  sensation   of 
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weight  and  pressure  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  head,  drowsi- 
ness, giddiness,  hesitating  or  embarrassed  speech,  flushings 
of  the  face,  sensations  of  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  extre- 
mities, rapid  exhaustion  of  muscular  power  from  exertion, 
palpitations  of  the  heart  and  dyspnoea,  yarious  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, irritability  of  the  bladder,  loss  of  the  desire  and 
capability  of  sexual  intercourse,  a  jaded  appearance,  and 
frequently  an  immoderate  craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants. 
All  these  symptoms  are,  of  course,  not  present  in  every 
case  of  cerebral  exhaustion;  and  many  of  them  may  be 
present  in  disease  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  and  brain- 
matter  ;  nevertheless  the  group  of  symptoms  just  mentioned 
is  very  marked  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  come 
habitually  under  our  notice ;  and  that  they  are  owing  more 
to  functional  derangement,  and  a  bad  performance  of  the 
finer  processes  of  nutrition  which  escape  our  present  means 
of  anatomical  investigation,  than  to  structural  disease,  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  most  of  these  cases  recover. 
The  condition  of  anaemia  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  hyperaemia  in  these  cases ;  and  the  almost  invariable 
cause  is,  not  hard  work,  but  worry,  anxiety,  and  affliction. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  cerebral  exhaustion  often 
yields  but  unsatisfectory  results.  The  patients'  suflerings 
are  at  first  generally  looked  upon  as  arising  from  *  congestion 
of  the  liver,'  and  the  aid  of  blue  pill  is  called  in.  After  a 
time,  however,  it  is  seen  that  a  more  tonic  plan  of  treatment 
is  required,  and  the  sulphate  or  the  tincture  of  iron  is  given, 
frequently  in  large  doses,  which  are  apt  to  upset  the  stomach 
and  the  liver.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  then  substituted ; 
but  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  derives  only  little  benefit  from 
any  of  these  medicines.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  rest  for 
the  mind,  with  phosphorus  and  nitrate  of  silver  for  internal 
use,  are  more  successftil ;  yet  many  cases  occur  in  which  even 
such  a  plan  of  treatment  does  not  answer,  and  the  constant 
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current  should  then  be  employed.  I  look  upon  galvanisation 
in  these  cases  as  by  &r  the  best  remedy  at  our  disposal ;  but 
its  use  should  always  be  combined  with  such  general  and 
dietetic  directions  as  may  appear  advisable. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  found  it  best  to  produce  catelectrotonus 
rather  than  anelectrotonus  of  the  suffering  nervous  centres. 
Even  where  symptoms  of  irritability  and  restlessness  are 
prominent,  these  are  generally  owing  more  to  impaired 
nutrition  of  brain-matter  than  to  vascular  excitement.  The 
result  of  the  treatment  itself,  however,  must  in  the  end  be 
decisive,  and  overrule  any  theoretical  views  we  may  have 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  Where  catelectrotonus 
does  not  answer,  or  makes  the  patient  worse,  anelectrotonus 
should  be  tried  ;  and  if  the  patient  does  not  improve  rapidly 
imder  either  plan  of  treatment,  the  use  of  the  current  had 
better  be  given  up. 

Wherever  sleeplessness  is  a  prominent  symptom,  the  pro- 
duction  of  anelectrotonus  should  be  the  rule.  Catelectro^ 
tonus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  excellent  remedy  where  there 
is  d/rowsiness  in  the  daytime. 

Case  7. — A  merchant,  aged  48,  widower,  consulted  mo  in  March 
1867  for  nervousness  and  irritability  of  temper.  He  had  for 
years  past  experienced  considerable  anxiety  in  business,  to  which 
he  attributed  his  illness.  He  complained  of  a  sensation  of  weight 
and  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the  temples,  and  of 
dizziness,  chiefly  on  stooping  and  looking  upwards.  His  memory 
and  power  of  application  were  very  mnch  impaired.  The  speech 
was  somewhat  affected,  so  that  he  would  stop  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  hesitate  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  abruptly  finish  it. 
Whenever  anything  unexpected  or  disagreeable  occurred,  he 
became  flushed  in  the  face,  had  sensations  of  tingling  resem- 
bling slight  electric  shocks  running  down  his  hands,  and  would 
for  the  time  completely  lose  the  faculty  of  speech.  The  right 
pupil  was  larger  than  the  left,  and  the  sight  was  often  dim.  The 
temperatnre  of  the  right  cheek  was  88®  and  that  of  the  loft  87®  F. 
The  right  ear  was  also  hotter  than  the  left.  The  pulse  was  scrme- 
times  intermittent  and  iri^gular,  and  the  patient  complained  of 
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palpitatioiis  of  the  heart  and  shorfcness  of  breath  in  walking,  moie 
especiall  J  on  going  upstairs,  bat  there  was  no  disease  of  the  heait 
or  Inngs  in  this  case.  The  tongue  was .  dry  and  thickly  coated, 
the  appetite  indifferent,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  and  heaviness  was 
experienced  afber  meals.  The  action  of  the  bowels  was  irregular. 
The  unne  contained  an  enormous  excess  of  phosphates,  but  not 
of  urea,  and  the  expulsive  power  of  the  bladder  was  diminished. 
The  patient  had  become  very  stout  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
his  muscles  were  flabby.  He  rarely  took  active  exercise,  as  it 
seemed  to  make  him  worse.  He  had  already  taken  iron  and 
quinine,  strychnia,  belladonna,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  but 
without  any  improvement.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  he  had 
felt  too  feeble  to  attend  to  his  business. 

In  this  case  catelectrotonus  of  the  spine,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  sympathetic,  was  resorted  to  with  satisfactory 
results.  Almost  all  the  morbid  symptoms  gradually  yielded  to 
it,  and  ten  weeks  afber  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  business.  He  found  that  he 
could  work  well  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  but  that  when  he 
went  beyond  that,  the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  head  and 
tingling  in  the  arms  were  apt  to  return. 

The  patient  had  another,  but  much  shorter,  course  of  galvanisa- 
tion in  November  1867,  and  again  in  June  1868,  when  several  of 
the  old  symptoms  had  reappeared.  On  both  these  occasions 
they  yielded  rapidly  to  the  influence  of  catelectrotonus;  and  when 
I  saw  him  last  (May  1869)  he  was,  although  not  strong,  yet  in 
good  health,  and  had  been  enabled,  by  restricting  his  hours  of 
work,  to  attend  to  his  business  >vithout  any  interruption. 

Dipsomania  and  Excessive  Spirit  Drinking. — I  am  in* 
•lined  to  believe  that  a  systematic  use  of  the  constant  current 
would  prove  of  service  in  dipsomania.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  only  treated  one  case  of  this  affection,  with  ap- 
parently good  effects  ;  but  I  have  seen  many  instances  where 
mental  depression  and  nervousness  were  so  great  that  the 
patients  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  excessive  quan- 
tities of  stimulants,  in  order  to  deaden  the  acuteness  of  their 
wretched  sensations ;  and  where  the  morbid  desire  for  al- 
cohol was  rapidly  checked  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  brought 
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under  the  influence  of  catelectrotonus  of  the  spine,  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic.  One  of  these  cases 
is  the  following : — 

Case  8. — In  June  1868  a  lawyer,  aged  37,  married,  came 
nnder  my  care,  who  had,  in  consequence  of  overwork  and  anxiety, 
got  into  a  state  of  complete  nervous  derangement.  He  was  utterly 
incapable  of  any  mental  or  bodily  exertion  before  he  had  taken 
three  or  four  ounces  of  brandy  (in  the  morning),  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  rather  more  than  a  pint  of  spirit  every  day. 
He  hated  the  very  sight  and  smell  of  brandy ;  but  if  he  did  not 
take  it,  such  horrible  thoughts  came  into  his  head  as  to  render 
life  perfectly  intolerable.  His  judgment  and  intellect  were  not 
impaired,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  control  over  the  dreadful 
ideas  which  constantly  flitted  across  his  brain  if  not  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol,  and  which  were  chiefly  of  a  homicidal  and 
suicidal  character.  Tonics  of  every  kind  made  him  worse,  and 
several  alteratives  of  considerable  efficacy  (such  as  bromide  of 
potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury)  had  apparently  increased 
his  debility  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  a  prolonged  course  of 
them  impracticable.  Under  these  circumstances  the  application 
of  the  constant  current  to  the  nervous  centres  seemed  expedient. 
Within  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  ihe 
patient  was  able  to  discontinue  the  brandy  in  the  morning.  After 
three  months  he  had  come  down  to  half  a  pint  of  sherry  for  dinner, 
and  took  no  spirits  whatever.  His  mental  and  bodily  health  im- 
proved pari  passuj  and  when  I  saw  him  again  in  March  1869  he 
appeared  perfectly  well,  and  had  lost  every  symptom  of  his  pre- 
vious illness.  In  this  case  the  current  was  applied  forty-flve  times. 
No  medicine  was  given. 

Opium-eating, — In  this  country  opium-eating  is  not  un- 
frequently  contracted  during  severe  attacks  of  neuralgia,  or 
after  fiimily  afflictions.  The  habit  is  rarely  broken  through, 
if  it  has  once  gained  the  mastery  over  the  patient,  as  the 
feelings  of  depression  and  despair  which  invade  the  mind 
after  the  comforting  effects  of  the  drug  have  passed  off  are 
so  acute  as  to  be  almost  unbearable,  and  only  yield  to  a  fresh 
supply  of  it.  Under  such  circumstances  galvanisation  appears 
appropriate. 

x  K  2 
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:ne  ^Sefrvrsa.  rensdv}  cbe  appHcntioB 
flf  gahvcffis.  x=.  ber  ckse.     Se  ae^gr  "Tipr^Tned  that  dbe  wa«  m 
tie  iiacfs  cf  aV^g  ccLun.  bis  laai  icresB  on  this  sTzaptams  of 
eoBScipaSLCn  izd  w^zz  cf  sLeCT.    The  Nasser  stzelpqccioiiIt  induced 
Be  CO  crea:  ber  vhn  itr^rrt'LRju.cis  cC  dus  brain  aod  irTnpatlirtir, 
wHIe  fcr  ice  w^akzies  i=.  tee  back  I  iti-tTi^  hare  been  tm^i^fS:^ 
wish.  as.  arcHcason  to  tb?  Kcie.     Xo  r'Pii^i'r-e  was  giren,  exoepi 
Friedr rh  *harT« waser  fsr  cacgapani:iL.  wish  c<r»i  resoles^     Under 
the  zn^iffDce  cf  azieuacczococi^s  slasp  f^ proved  aod  the  back 
1^**'*^"*'  ni-ch  strsngo*,  so  teas  s2:e  pas&sis  was  sooa  enabled  to 
take  a  g<:cd  deal  cf  accre  exercfse.     Althccgh  after  a  time  she 
appcazed  ia.  £iir  hgalsh.  she  sdll  ^>pearedazixfcc5  to  conciime  the 
gaHacie  treanneni ;  acd  cce  daj  cccfeGBed  to  me  that  slie  bad 
been  in  the  hahh  of  taking  large  qiia&trdes  of  lacdumm  for  years 
past,  to  which  she  attribcxed  her  fllriess :  but  ever  since  the  gal- 
Tanic  cnrreTit  was  £rst  appHed.  she  had  feh  less  desire  for  opinm, 
and  that  she  Lad  eradnafh-  discontEzmed  the  use  of  it.     She  was 
afiraid  that  if  the  galyanic  treacrsent  w^rie  giren  np^  the  desire 
for  opinm  wciild  return,  and  as  she  found  herself  mnch  better 
withoat  it,  was  anzions  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  so  again.     A  short 
time  afterwards  the  treatment  was,  however,  discontinned,  the 
patient  being  desired  to  retnm  if  any  symptoms  of  opinm-hnnger 
shop  Id  present  themselves,  but  np  to  the  present  time  she  appears 
to  have  had  no  retnm  of  that  morbid  desire. 

Excessive  Smokinj. — ^Tobacco-smoking  is  often  resorted 
to  for  the  same  reason  as  spirit-drinking  and  opium-eating, 
viz.  to  allay  nen'ous  irritability  and  depreseion ;  and  is  by 
many  people  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  injure, 
not  only  the  function  of  digestion,  but  also  the  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  system.  •Such  patients  say  that  they  must 
smoke,  as  others  must  drink.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  the  use  of  the  constant 
current,  coupled  with  strong  remonstrances  on  my  part,  has 
enabled  the  patients  to  break  themselves  of  the  habit. 
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In  HypochoThdriasia,  galvanisation  of  the  brain,  spine, 
and  cervical  sympathetic  is  often  attended  with  satisfectory 
results.  To  produce  catelectrotonus  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
plan  of  treatment,  which  answers  particularly  well  in  cases 
where  the  hypochondriasis  is  connected  with  imaginary  or 
real  disease  of  the  sexual  organs  (sexual  hypochondriasis, 
spermatorrhoea,  impotency),  and  galvanisation  of  those  parts 
must  then  be  combined  with  the  application  of  the  current 
to  the  nervous  centres. 


m.— PARALYSIS. 

In  the  various  forms  of  paralysis,  both  &radisatlon  and 
galvanisation  find  a  legitimate  and  useful  sphere  of  action. 
The  mode  of  application,  and  the  amoimt  of  benefit  to  be 
expected  from  it,  depend  entirely  upon  the  pathology  of  the 
different  cases,  and  this  we  therefore  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider. 

1.  Cerebral  paralyais. — ^The  most  frequent  form  of  cere- 
bral paralysis  is  hemiplegia,  which  is  generally  owing  to 
cerebral  hsemorrhage,  softening,  or  embolism  of  an  important 
cerebral  artery.  Such  pathological  processes  impede  the  con- 
duction of  the  orders  of  volition,  which  in  the  normal  con- 
dition are  carried  through  the  fibres  of  the  corpora  pyrami- 
dalia  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  to 
the  muscles,  so  that  these  become  incapable  of  executing 
voluntary  movements. 

If  the  patient  survive  the  paralytic  stroke,  a  process  of 
reparation  commences  in  the  cerebral  substance,  which  is 
more  or  less  thorough  according  to  the  degree  of  the  paralys- 
ing lesion.  Where  the  corpus  striatum  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  effusion  of  blood  or  softening,  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  will  not  only  be  complete,  but  also  perma- 
nent.    In  cases  of  paralysis  or  paresis,  however,  where  only 
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an  effusion  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  into  that  oentral 
ganglion  has  taken  place,  this  may  in  course  of  time  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  patient's  health  may  be  gradually  restored. 
At  first  the  fluid  parts  of  the  effused  blood  are  absorbed,  and 
a  cyst  is  formed  roimd  the  clot,  which  in  course  of  time 
likewise  disappears.  The  cyst  then  shrinks  up,  and  at  last 
only  a  cicatrix  is  foimd.  In  some  cases  this  process  of  re- 
paration is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
paralytic  symptoms,  and  spontaneous  recovery  may  take 
place.  In  other  instances  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  cyst 
acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  brain ;  the  paralysed  muscles  then 
assume  a  rigid  condition,  and  the  motor  nerves  imdergo 
various  pathological  alterations.  Finally,  the  cicatrix  may 
have  been  formed,  and  there  may  be  no  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  but  the  paralysis  still  continues  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  owing  to  the  function  of  the  injured  hemisphere  re- 
maining in  abeyance,  from  hyperjemia,  serous  effusion,  or  the 
effects  of  shock. 

Embolism  of  cerebral  arteries  occurs  in  patients  affected 
with  disease  of  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves  owing  to  former 
endocarditis.  Particles  of  fibrin  are  suddenly  separated 
from  the  warty  growths  on  these  valves,  are  carried  along 
with  the  stream  of  blood,  and  plug  up  a  cerebral  artery. 
The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable,  not  only  because 
softening  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  embolus, 
but  also  because  there  is  great  probability  of  further  attacks 
occurring  in  course  of  time,  even  if  the  first  symptoms  should 
have  been  removed  by  the  establishment  of  collateral  circu- 
lation. These  cases,  however,  are  much  rarer  than  those  owing 
to  cerebral  haemorrhage,  which  latter  furnish  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  all  cases  of  hemiplegia. 

When  an  extensive  laceration  of  cerebral  substance  has 
taken  place,  either  by  haemorrhage  or  softening,  or  when  the 
shrinking  of  the  cyst  has  caused  rigidity  of  tlie  paralysed 
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muscles,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable.  But  where  the  clot 
or  softening  is  of  limited  extent,  and  consequently  the  cicatrix 
is  not  very  large,  the  prospects  are  much  better,  even  if  no 
spontaneous  recovery  takes  place.  It  is  probable  that  the 
process  of  reparation  in  the  brain  may  be  promoted  or  accele- 
rated by  the  use  of  the  constant  current ;  and  that  by  this 
means  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  paralysing  lesion, 
which  have  become  imable  to  fulfil  their  function  through 
hypersemia,  serous  effusion,  or  shock,  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
regain  their  function. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  Benedict's  *  practice  : — 

A  merchant,  aged  09,  had  had  an  attack  of  right  hemiplegia 
in  Augast  1862,  with  loss  of  conscioasness  and  langpiage.  In 
May  1863  the  leg  had  recovered,  but  all  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm and  hand,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball 
of  the  thamb,  were  paralysed,  and  the  flexors  and  pronators  were 
contracted.  Electro-muscular  contractiUty  was  considerably  di- 
minished. The  continuous  current  was  applied  to  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  and  inniiediately  aftenoards  the  patient  could  flex 
the  wrist  and  the  phalanges.  After  five  more  applications  he 
could  extend  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  fairly  well,  and  the 
phalangeal  joints  pretty  well. 

I  have  never  seen  such  inmiediate  results  in  hemiplegia, 
merely  from  galvanisation  of  the  injured  cerebral  hemisphere ; 
but  experience  has  shown  me  that  patients  of  this  kind 
progress  more  rapidly  towards  recovery  when  cerebral  is 
combined  with  peripheral  galvanisation;  and  I  therefore 
generally  employ  both  methods  together. 

Only  the  continuous  current  should  in  such  cases  be  ap- 
plied to  the  injured  cerebral  hemisphere.  Faradisation  by  a 
feeble  current  has  no  eflFect  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  it 
might  do  harm  if  a  high  degree  of  power  were  used.  Several 
cases  have  occurred  in  M.  Duchenne's  ^  practice,  where,  by 
the  injudicious  application  of  faradic  electricity  to  patients 

»  Loc.  cit.,  p.  227.  •  Loc.  cit.,  p.  274- 
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who  had  suffered  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  another  attack 
of  paralysis  was  caused. 

How  soon  after  the  attack  should  the  treatment  be  com- 
menced? 

Semak  has  recommended  to  galvanise  early  the  sympa- 
thetic and  the  cerebral  vessels  of  the  side  opposite  to  the 
paralysis,  in  order  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  clot ;  and 
Onimus  and  Legros  ^  have  recently  endorsed  this  opinion.  They 
say  that  galvanisation  of  the  brain  and  sympathetic  may  be 
commenced  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  attack.  The  anode 
should  be  placed  on  the  forehead  of  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and 
the  cathode  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A  current  of  six  or 
eight  ceUs  is  thus  caused  to  pass  through  the  injured  hemi- 
sphere for  two  or  three  minutes.  Afterwards  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  is  galvanised  with  a  somewhat  more  power- 
ful current,  viz.  from  ten  to  fifteen  cells,  for  about  five 
minutes.  It  is  indispensable  to  commence  the  operation 
with  a  very  feeble  current— only  one  or  two  cells — and  to 
increase  the  power  slowly  and  gradually ;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution should  be  observed  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass. 
Voltaic  shocks  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

According  to  the  authors  just  named,  such  an  operation 
promotes  the  absorption  of  the  clot,  by  moderately  influencing 
circulation  ;  and  such  an  influence  may  likewise  be  useful  in 
cases  where  the  hemiplegia  is  owing  to  plugging  of  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  failure  of  cerebral  cir- 
culation. The  process  of  absorption  is  generally  finished 
about  thirty  or  forty  days  after  the  attack,  and  the  cyst  has 
then  been  formed.  The  current  is  generally  used  only  then, 
or  even  two  or  three  months  after  the  attack.  At  that 
period  it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to  act  on  the  lesion  itself; 
the  utmost  one  could  expect  would  be,  to  prevent  secondary 

1  Tr&it^  d'£lcctrlcit6  mMicalc.    Paris,  1872,  p.  503. 
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atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements  which  are  in  anatomical  and 
physiological  connection  with  the  seat  of  the  cerebral  lesion* 
But  even  that  appears  doubtful,  and  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment depend  upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease. 

I  think  it  absohitdy  necessary  to  postpone  a  galvanic 
treatTMnt  untU  the  cUmger  of  cerebral  fever  j  which  so  often 
follows  an  attack  of  hcemorrhagsj  should  have  passed  off ; 
and  as  this,  if  it  occur  at  all,  comes  on  in  the  second  or  third 
week,  the  application  of  the  continuous  current  may  be  con- 
sidered safe  when  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  attack.  If  we  were  to 
wait  much  longer,  the  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery  would 
certainly  be  diminished.  Professor  Tiirck,^  of  Vienna,  has 
shown  that,  if  the  paralysis  continues  for  six  months  or 
longer  after  cerebral  hsemorrhage  or  encephalitis,  atrophy  of 
the  nervous  fibres  of  the  opposite  antero-lateral  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  apt  to  come  on.  Granular  cells  and  element 
tary  granules  are  formed,  which  appear  at  first  singly,  but 
later  on  in  large  masses,  above  the  origin  of  the  nervous 
plexuses  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  When  thl» 
process  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  any  further  therapeutical 
efforts  must  inevitably  fail ;  and  pathological  anatomy  thus 
plainly  warns  us  not  to  defer  the  galvanic  treatment  of 
cerebral  paralysis  longer  than  a  short  time  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  attack. 

In  cases  where  the  current  is  applied  early — that  is,  about 
three  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  attack — it  is  sufficient 
to  resort  to  galvanisation  of  the  injured  hemisphere  and 
cervical  sympathetic  of  the  same  side,  producing  anelectro- 
tonus.  As  a  rule,  after  a  few  applications  there  is  greater 
ease  in  the  head  as  well  as  in  the  limbs  ;  if  there  has  been 


.    '  Sitzangsberichte  der  xnathem.  naturwiss.*  Classe  der  k.k.  Akadomie  der 
'VHsaexiBchaften  am  Wien. 
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pain,  this  is  relieved,  and  the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet 
becomes  re-established.  The  arm  is  generally  more  sluggish 
to  recover  than  the  leg,  and  the  recovery  always  proceeds  in 
a  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery. 

In  cases  where  several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  attack,  galvanisation  of  tlie  brain  and  cervical 
sympathetic  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  and  peripheral  galvani- 
sation or  faradisation  should  then  be  combined  with  it.     In 

m 

such  cases  we  assume  that  the  paralysis  is  no  longer  exdu- 
fiively  due  to  the  injury  of  the  affected  hemispliere,  but  also 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  loss  of  vital  energy  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  affected  limb,  the  molecules  of  which  have  lost 
that  mobility  which  previously  enabled  them  to  respond  to 
the  orders  of  volition.  Whether  in  such  cases  galvanisation 
or  feradisation  should  be  resorted  to,  will  depend  upon 
the  indix-idual  aspect  of  the  case  imder  treatment;  and  it 
may  be  laid  do^vn  as  a  general  rule  that,  where  the  electro- 
muscular  excitability  is  normal,  galvanisation,  and  where  it 
is  diminished,  faradisation,  should  be  employed.  It  is  often 
useful  to  combine  both  methods,  or  to  employ  one  after  the 
other  has  been  used  for  some  time  and  failed. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia  the 
paralysed  muscles  are  relaxed,  tlie  limbs  loose  and  flaccid, 
and  if  tlie  fore-arm  be  flexed  upon  the  arm,  or  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  no  resistance  to  that  movement  is  experienced. 
The  paralysed  muscles  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  firm- 
ness and  plumpness  of  tliose  of  the  sound  side,  and  they  are 
more  or  less  wasted  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  paralytic  seizure.  In  such  cases  there  is 
generally  only  little  response  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic 
stimulus,  and  the  heat  and  nutrition  of  the  limbs  are  much 
below  par.  Some  of  these  cases  recover  spontaneously,  while 
others  only  slightly  improve  as  time  goes  on.  Where  re- 
covery  is   imperfect,   faradisation   is  a   valuable   means   of 
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restoring  power  to  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  which  remain 
paralysed,  and  require  a  stimulus  in  order  to  regain  their 
function.  Moistened  electrodes  should  be  directed  to  the 
suffering  ner\'es  and  muscles.  The  old-fashioned  way  of 
using  the  induced  current  in  these  cases,  viz.  to  let  the 
patient  hold  one  conductor  in  the  right  and  the  other  one  in 
the  left  hand,  or  to  place  his  feet  in  two  separate  vessels 
filled  with  salt  water  and  connected  with  the  poles  of  a 
battery,  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated,  as  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing painful  and  irregular  commotions  are  caused  in  the 
paralysed  as  well  as  in  the  healthy  muscles,  which  are  indis- 
criminately affected.  This  method  of  operation  can  therefore 
not  be  beneficial  to  the  patient.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
often  done  harm  by  causing  cerebral  irritation  and  increas- 
ing the  contractions.  The  following  is  a  case  in  which  only  a 
few  muscles  remained  paralysed  after  the  stroke,  and  in  which 
fiiradisation  was  beneficial : — 

Case  10. — Jane  S.,  aged  35,  was  in  July  1857  admitted  into 
Carlisle  ward,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Alder- 
son.  From  the  somewhat  confused  statement  of  the  patient, 
whose  intellect  and  memory  are  below  the  average,  I  concluded 
that  she  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  right  corpus  striatum  fifteen 
months  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  she  lost  consciousness  and 
the  use  of  the  left  arm  and  leg.  The  leg  appears  to  have  soon 
recovered ;  for,  when  I  first  saw  Het  on  July  20,  she  could  walk 
pretty  well,  but  several  muscles  cf  the  left  arm  were  paralysed, 
viz.  the  deltoid,  the  extensor  of  the  forefinger,  and  all  the  muscles 
of  the  thumb.  She  could  raise  the  humerus,  this  movement  being 
produced  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  trapezius,  serratus  mag- 
nus,  and  deltoid,  but  she  was  not  able  to  lift  the  arm  to  a  right 
angle  with  her  body,  and  when  she  held  the  hand  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  she  could  not  move  it  upwards.  The  forefinger 
was  slightly  contracted,  and  could  not  be  extended ;  the  thumb 
was  held  against  the  forefinger,  and  was  totally  powerless.  All 
the  affected  muscles  were  flabby  and  wasted.  The  patient  was 
not  able  to  use  her  needle  or  do  any  other  work.  When  I  directed 
the  faradic  current  to  the  paralysed  muscles,  they  showed  much 
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less  ezciiability  to  it  than  the  ooResponding  nrasdeB  of  the  other 
side.  The  deltoid  was  mnch  improved  after  five  appEcatioiil^ 
but  the  mnsdes  of  the  forefinger  and  thnmb  recoTered  only  after 
a  month's  treatinenty  in  which  fimdisation  was  nsed  abont  twenty 
times.  The  patient  then  left  the  hospital,  being  again  able  to  naa 
her  needle  and  to  accept  a  situation  as  cook. 

Where  the  haemorrhage  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  destroy 
the  corpus  striatom  nearly  or  altogether,  no  benefit  accmea 
from  fiEuradisation,  or  in  &ct  from  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment.   The  following  is  an  instance  of  this : — 

Case  11. — ^In  May  1858  I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  mer- 
chanty  aged  60,  married,  who  had  been  in  tolerably  good  health 
nntil  December  1857,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  cab. 
With  the  exception  of  some  bruises  on  the  back  and  the  1^,  no 
apparent  injury  was  caused  by  this  accident,  bnt  the  day  after  he 
was  seized  by  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  which  affected  the  whole 
left  side  of  the  body.  He  did  not  lose  his  speech  nor  his  con- 
sciousness. The  £Eice  recovered  rapidly,  but  the  arm  and  leg 
remained  completely  useless.  He  could  pull  up  his  shoulder  to 
some  extent,  but  was  unable  to  lift  the  hand  to  the  forehead  or 
put  it  on  his  back,  or  on  the  opposite  shoulder;  nor  could  he  bend 
the  elbow  or  move  the  wrist  in  any  direction.  He  had  to  be 
lifted  into,  and  ont  of,  his  bed,  and  everything  had  to  be  done  for 
him  as  for  an  infant.  There  were  hardly  any  contractions  in  the 
moscles,  which  were  flabby,  and  responded  only  a  little  to  the 
faradic  current.  His  general  health  was  tolerably  good.  Fara- 
disation was  used  for  six  weeks,  bat  with  no  perceptible  effect^ 
the  condition  of  the  patient  remaining  much  the  same  as  before. 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  which  had  been  flEuradised  were  better 
nourished  and  answered  more  readily  to  the  current  than  before ; 
but  there  was  no  return  of  voluntary  power. 

Where  the  nen'es  and  muscles  of  the  affected  side  are 
equally  excitable  to  electricity  as  those  of  the  healthy  side, 
the  continuous  current  is  more  appropriate  than  faradism ; 
and  pro^-ided  the  original  injury  has  not  been  too  severe,  it 
may  prove  decidedly  beneficial. 

Case  12. — A  clergyman,  aged  46,  married,  had  an  attack  cf 
cerebral  hoHnorrhage  in  September  1868.  He  had  for  many  years 
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worked  hard  in  his  .parish  and  undergone  much  anxiety.    He  had 
never  exceeded  in  drinking  or  smoking,  and  there  were  no  nervous 
affections  in  his  &niilj.    When  I  first  saw  him  in  December  1869 
his  intellect  was  good,  his  memory  rather  worse  than  before,  and 
his  power  of  application  much  diminished.    His  temper  was 
irritable,  but  he  did  not  suffer  much  from  despondency.    The 
sight  and  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  were  in  good  condition,  but 
he  complained  of  tinnitus  aurium  ever  since  the  attack.  The  tongue 
was  tremulous  when  protruded,  and  there  was  lateral  deviation 
of  its  apex.    He  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  headache  before 
the  attack,  but  never  since.     One  of  the  principal  symptoms 
which  now  troubled  him  was  a  feeling  of  dizziness  in  walking, 
and  more  especially  on  going  downstairs.    Mastication  and  de- 
glutition had  been  very  difficult  afber  the  attack,  but  were  now 
tolerably  good.     The  speech,  which  had  been  lost  for  a  few  days, 
was  still  affected,  as  the  patient  bad  lost  the  fluency  of  talk,  and 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  in 
search  of  a  word.    His  face,  which  had  at  first  been  much  affected, 
was  still  slightly  distoi*ted.    He  sometimes  complained  of  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart ;  the  tongue  was  clean  and  the  appetite  pretty 
good,  but  constipation  was  troublesome,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  take  purgative  medicines  several  times  a  week.    He  had  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  attack  suffered  much  from  pain  in 
the  loins,  and  had  at  times  passed  a  good  deal  of  gravel.     There 
had  been  incontinence  of  urine  and  faaces  for  about  six  days  after 
the  attack ;  but  the  bladder  and  kidneys  were  now  in  their  nor- 
mal condition.     The  right  arm  was  cold  and  stiff.     Ho  could  not 
put  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  nor  on  the  forehead,  nor 
up  the  back.     He  could  not  write,  nor  cat  his  meat,  but  coald 
manage  with  some  exertion  otherwise  to  feed  and  dress  himself. 
The  leg  had  almost  entirely  recovered.     Farado-muscular  excit- 
ability was  exactly  the   same  in  both  sides  of  the  body.     T]ie 
patient  at  first  underwent  a  course  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  one- 
sixth  grain  doses  twice  daily  for  six  weeks,  which  improved  di- 
gestion and  defecation,  and  relieved  the  giddiness  to  some  extent. 
He  returned  to  town  in  February  next,  and  as  he  still  complained 
of  hesitation  in  his  speech,  giddiness,  and  loss  of  power  in  the 
arm,  I  applied  the  constant  current  daily  to  the  left  hemisphere 
and  cervical  sympathetic,  and  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
right  arm.     Within  ten  days  ho  had  almost  entirely  recovered 
the  use  of  the  limb,  and  only  felt  a  slight  pain  on  the  top  of  the 
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shoulder  when  he  threw  his  arm  about.  The  anode  was  now 
applied  for  a  few  minntes  continnatively  to  the  painfdl  spot,  and 
after  two  snch  applications  the  pain  was  relieved.  The  treatment 
was  altogether  continued  for  a  month,  when  the  only  troublesome 
symptom  which  still  remained  was  inability  of  continued  mental 
application. 

The  prognosis  is  not  favourable  in  cases  where  the  paralysed 
ner\'es  and  muscles  show  the  phenomena  of  convulsibility 
and  exhaustibility  (Benedict).  Convulaibility  is  that  condi- 
tion where  the  electro-muscular  contractility,  which  on  first 
applying  either  the  faradic  or  gah'anic  current  may  have  been 
normal  or  diminished,  rises,  as  the  current  continues  to  act, 
more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  height  than  it  should  do.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  exhaustihility,  where  the  galvanic  or 
&radic  response  of  the  nen^es  and  muscles  diminishes  con- 
siderably after  a  short  action,  ha\'ing  been  either  normal,  in- 
creased, or  diminished  at  first.  Both  phenomena  occur 
chiefly  where  paralysis  is  combined  with  idiotcy. 

There  are  few  cases  of  hemiplegia  where  there  is  not  a 
slight  amount  of  rigidity  in  some  of  the  paralysed  muscles  ; 
but  in  some  instances  the  rigidity  is  so  marked  as  to  form 
the  most"  prominent  symptom.  Twltcliings  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  are  often  connected  with  it ;  tliey  occur  especially 
at  night,  and  interfere  with  sleep.  In  such  cases  the  con- 
stant current  should  be  used  rather  than  faradisation,  which 
latter  may,  however,  be  employed  wliere  an  effective  constant 
batt<?ry  is  not  procurable.  The  following  case  shows  that 
fitradisation  of  the  antagonists  of  the  rigid  muscles  may  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good  in  such  conditions  : — 

Case  13. — In  December  1858,  J.  M.,  aged  54,  a  carpenter,  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Todd,  in  King's  College  Hospital.  Four 
years  ago  he  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  of  the  riglit  side. 
The  paralysed  muscles  had  then  soon  assamed  a  state  of  rigidity, 
which  had  not  undergone  any  considerable  change  since  that 
time.     "When  I  first  saw  the  patient  he  could  wdk  with  some 
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difficultj,  but  tlie  right  arm  was  perfectly  ageless,  owing  to 
rigiditj  of  a  number  of  muscles;  viz.  of  the  coracobrachial 
muscle,  whereby  the  arm  was  adducted  to  the  side,  and  of  the 
biceps,  by  which  the  fore-arm  was  bent  upon  the  arm.  I£ 
forcible  extension  of  the  fore-arm  was  attempted,  the  biceps 
resisted  the  movement,  bat  no  pain  was  experienced  during  such 
forcible  extension.  The  triceps  was  rigid,  although  much  less  so 
than  the  biceps  ;  it  was  shown  to  be  so  when  complete  flexion  of 
the  fore-arm  was  attempted,  so  as  to  place  the  fingers  on  the 
acromion  of  the  same  side.  The  flexor  muscles  of  the  wrist  and 
of  the  fingers  were  completely  rigid;  the  hand  was  strongly 
flexed  upon  the  fore-arm,  and  the  fingers  pressed  against  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to  cut  his  nails 
very  short,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  irritated  by 
them.  The  tendons  of  the  flexors  projected  like  tight  strings 
beneath  the  skin.  The  patient,  however,  felt  no  pain  if  forcible 
extension  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  fingers  was  attempted.  The 
muscles  were  not  much  wasted,  but  fiEiradic  excitability  was 
sluggish  in  the  extensors,  while  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm 
contracted  readily  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  current.  The 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  were  not  nearly  so  rigid  as  those 
of  the  arm ;  some  degree  of  contraction,  however,  existed  in  the 
hamstring  muscles  and  the  flexors  of  the  toes ;  and  in  walking 
the  patient  was  seen  to  drag  the  paralysed  leg. 

I  thought  that  in  this  case  it  might  be  possible  by  faradisation 
to  correct  to  some  extent  the  disturbed  balance  between  the 
difierent  sets  of  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity ;  and  this  view 
was  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  treatment.  I  faradised  the 
extensors  of  the  fore-arm  for  some  time,  after  which  the  tendons 
of  the  flexors,  which  had  before  projected  like  tight  strings 
beneath  the  skin,  became  soft  and  flexible  ;  and  the  patient  was 
able  to  open  his  hand  and  stretch  his  fingers ;  but  having  been 
some  time  afterwards  exposed  to  cold,  the  flexors  again  assumed 
a  certain  degree  of  rigidity.  Unfortunately  there  was  at  that 
time  no  battery  at  King's  College  Hospital  furnishing  a  con- 
tinuous current,  which  I  should  havQ  wished  to  apply  to  the 
rigid  flexors,  or  the  patient's  condition  might  have  been  much 
more  ameliorated.  By  farther  faradisation  he  again  improved, 
but  he  left  the  hospital  before  permanent  relief  was  aflbrded. 

In  such  cases  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  subacute 
or  chronic  inflammatory  irritation  of  that  hemisphere  of  the 
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'brain  which  is  opposite  to  the  paralysed  side ;  and  in  8om« 
of  them  the  continuous  current  applied  to  the  head  of  thf 
opposite  side,  to  the  sympathetic,  and  finally  as  cord-nenro^ 
current,  is  of  benefit,  but  which  in  most  cases  is  only  tempo- 
rary. Nevertheless,  we  find  that  even  in  bad  cases  of  hemi* 
plegia  with  rigidity,  perseverance  in  treatment  is  rewarded 
hy  a  measure  of  success.  Private  patients  are  apt  to  lose 
hope  if  there  is  not  a  quick  improvement ;  but  from  what  X 
have  seen  in  the  out-patients  of  the  hospital,  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  under  observation  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  consecutively,  or  even  longer,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  few  cases,  however  bad,  are  utterly  incapable 
of  amendment.  The  anatomical  alterations  which  Messrs. 
Charcot  and  Gomil  ^  have  described  as  occurring  in  the  motor 
nerves  imder  these  circmnstances,  are  therefore  probably  not 
constant,  or  if  they  are,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  become 
less  destructive  of  fimction  imder  the  influence  of  galvani- 
sation. 

'^Miere  hemiplegia  is  combined  with  total  loss  of  language 
(aphasia)  the  prognosis  is  decidedly  imfiEivourable.  A  slight 
impediment  of  speech  (thickness,  huskiness,  &c.)  often  yields 
to  treatment,  but  aphasia  never. 

Hemiplegia  not  imfrequently  occurs  in  persons  suffering 
firom  tertiary  syphilia,  and  is  then  either  owing  to  plugging 
of  the  vessels  and  softening,  or  to  haemorrhage.  Iodide  of 
potassium,  which  does  so  much  good  in  other  forms  of  neuro- 
syphilis, has,  curiously  enough,  no  effect  on  syphilitic  hemi- 
plegia ;  and  if  such  patients  do  not  recover  by  the  reparative 
process  of  nature,  we  must  have  recourse  to  galvanisation  or 
faradisation. 

I  think  that  the  constant  current  acts  beneficially  in 
syphilitic  hemiplegia,  not  so  much  by  repairing  the  damage 

>  Comptes-rcndus  do  la  Soci6t6  do  Biologic.    Paris,  18C3. 
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done  to  individual  blood-vessels  by  thrombosis,  as  by  power- 
fully promoting  collateral  cerebral  circulation,  whereby  the 
process  of  softening  is  prevented,  the  nutrition  of  already 
softened  matter  improved,  and  thus  function  gradually  re- 
stored, either  completely  or  partially.  Potassic  iodide  can- 
not do  this ;  it  may  be  able  to  neutralise  in,  or  eliminate 
from,  the  system  all  or  most  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  which 
causes  the  arterial  disease  that  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  soft- 
ening and  hemiplegia;  but  it  cannot  cure  the  softening, 
where  this  has  proceeded  to  any  considerable  extent.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  constant  ciuxent  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  necessary  complement  of  potassic  iodide  in  the  treat- 
ment of  most  forms  of  neuro-syphilis. 

Case  14. — ^A  carpenter,  aged  42,  was  admitted  as  an  ont-patient 
at  the  Infirmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis  on  October  81, 1870 ; 
has  had  gonorrhoea  several  times,  and  had  a  hard  chancre  five 
years  ago.  There  have  been  slight[secondary  symptoms  off  and  on, 
affecting  chiefly  the  fjEtuces  and  the  skin.  Two  years  ago  he  sud- 
denly lost  his  speech  for  about  fifteen  minutes;  but,,  as  he  then  com- 
pletely regained  it^  nothing  was  thought  about  it  at  the  time.  Since 
then,  however,  he  had  again  lost  his  speech  on  several  occasions 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  underwent  no  special  treatment.  In 
July  last  he  began  to  have  intermittent  attacks  of  paralysis, 
which  always  affected  the  right  side,  but  only  lasted  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  after  which  ho  again  felt  quite  weU.  After 
having  had  about  a  dozen  such  attacks,  he  at  last,  on  August  80, 
had  a  real  apoplectic  seizure,  accompanied  with  loss  of  speech  and 
consciousness  and  total  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  His  con- 
sciousness returned  in  about  three  hours,  his  speech  to  some 
extent  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  The  distortion  of  the  fiace 
lasted  only  a  day  or  two,  and  the  leg  began  to  improve  after 
about  a  fortnight.  The  arm  only  improved  to  a  slight  extent 
during  the  first  month,  and  has  lately  been  quite  stationary,  so 
that  he  is  thoroughly  disabled  from  working. 

Patient  looks  wretchedly  out  of  health — in  fact,  thoroughly 
broken  down.  Tongue  deviated  to  the  left  side  and  fissured. 
No  affection  of  the  cerebral  nerves  ;  but  he  complains  of  a  con- 
stant aching  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  frequent  flushes 
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of  tbe  &oe,  wiiicli  make  him  feel  nsMem  and 
Mcmoiy  htm  been  gndnaU  j  getting  wane ;  tpotdi  is  fliick  and 
aomewbat  hcaitating.  Tlie  attention  ia  apt  to  waader  Cram. 
one  tiling  to  another,  and  since  the  paralytic  attadc  'he  haa 
and  done  foolish  things.*  Arm  is  to  a  great  extent 
throogh  a  semi-paralytic  condition  of  the  deftoidy  aenato^ 
trapezins,  triceps,  and  extensor  digitamm  oommnnia  innarliia 
There  is  a  slight  contraction  of  the  biceps  and  flexora  of  tha 
hand  and  fingers,  and  a  certain  amoont  of  pain  at  the  XDaestioa 
of  the  deltoid.  Slight  anasthesia  and  coldness  of  the  whola 
upper  extremity.  Thigh  and  leg  are  weak;  slight  contraction 
of  hamstring  muscles.  Digestion  tolerably  good ;  bowda 
regular ;  no  disorder  of  the  chest  or  genito-urinaiy  organs.  A 
small  and  tender  node  is  on  the  left  shin-bone,  and  at  the  right 
hip  there  is  a  rather  large  cicatrix  from  a  syphilitic  ulcer,  which 
healed  about  two  years  ago.  Ordered  potass,  iodidi,  gr.  v., 
ter  die. 

November  7. — ^No  change  in  the  patient's  condition.  He 
takes  the  iodide  well ;  it  was,  therefore,  increased  to  ten  grains 
thrice  daily. 

14. — ^No  change  in  the  paralysis ;  no  iodism.  fifteen  grains 
ter  die. 

21. — Same  report.     Scruple  doses  of  potassic  iodide. 

28. — Slight  ephipora  and  coryza ;  no  improvement  in  para- 
lysis ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contractions  both  in  the  arm  and  leg 
are  increasing.     Continue  iodide. 

December  5. — Contractions  still  increasing ;  iodism  is  getting 
troublesome.  The  iodide  was  therefore  given  up,  and  an  in- 
different mixture  substituted  for  it ;  at  the  same  time  galvanisa- 
tion of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  of  the  suffering  nerves  of  the 
arm  and  leg  was  ordered  three  times  a  week. 

12. — ^First  application  of  the  constant  current  to  the  sym- 
pathetic removed  the  pain  from  the  back  of  the  head;  arm 
and  leg  feel  a  little  stronger ;  immediately  after  the  application 
the  paralysed  side  feels  warmer  than  the  healthy  one. 

January  30, 1871. — ^Patient  has  had  seventeen  applications  of 
the  constant  current.  He  is  able  to  use  arm  and  leg  so  well  that 
he  wishes  to  be  discharged,  as  ho  feels  able  to  return  to  his 
work.    Has  not  attended  since. 

In  paralysis  owing  to  tumour  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  or 
any  other  severe  structural  lesion,  no  form  of  electricity  can 
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do  good*  But  where  it  seezos  to  occur  in'  consequence  of 
exhaustion  and  slight  efiFdsion,  without  any  serious  structural 
change,  the  continuous  current  may  be  used,  and  the  effect 
is  then  generally  immediate.  The  following  case  is  one  of 
this  class : — 

Gasi  15. — ^A  merchant,  aged  52,  married,  had  been  in  a  low  state 
of  health  for  some  years  -psiBi  in  conseqnenoe  of  mnch  axmety  and 
tronble,  but  had  not  Buffered  from  any  serious  illness.  He  was 
sitting  quietly  at  home,  on  July  20, 1867,  writing  a  letter,  when 
he  suddenly  felt  faint  and  g^ddy,  the  pen  dropped  out  of  his 
hand,  and  he  completely  lost  the  use  of  the  right  arm.  He  did 
not  lose  his  speech  and  consciousness,  nor  the  use  of  the  leg,  nor 
was  the  &ce  distorted.  A  friend  who  happened  to  be  present 
advised  him  to  put  his  hand  into  boiling  water,  which  he  did, 
and  blistered  it  most  severely  with  it.  As  the  scalding  of  the 
arm  and  hand  produced  no  effect,  a  cold  douche  was  next 
applied  to  it,  and  the  wrist  was  then  a  good  deal  knocked  about, 
in  order  to  get  the  life  back  into  it  (!)  As  none  of  these  violent 
measures  had  the  least  effect,  the  patient  consulted  me  two  days 
afterwards,  when  I  found  complete  paralysis  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand,  and  nearly  complete  ansBsthesia  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  I 
applied  a  current  of  twenty  cells  to  the  left  hemisphere  for  one 
minute,  after  which  the  patient  lifted  his  wrist  and  moved  the 
fingers  to  a  slight  extent.  I  did  not  use  any  peripheral  gal- 
vanisation. Two  days  afterwards  he  came  again,  when  I  found 
that  the  improvement  had  continned,  but  not  made  ftirther 
progress.  I  then  again  resorted  to  cerebral  galvanisation,  with 
the  effect  that  a  little  more  action  in  the  hand  became  manifest. 
But  as  it  was  still  weak,  I  now  combined  peripheral  galvanisation 
•of  the  radial  and  median  nerve  with  it.  The  effect  of  this  was 
apparently  even  greater  than  that  of  the  cerebral  application,  as 
the  patient  could  grasp  my  hand  firmly  afterwards,  and  dress 
himself  without  assistance.  Another  application  of  galvanism  on 
the  following  day  completely  restored  the  use  of  the  hand  and 
fingers. 

2.  Spvnal  Paralyaie. — By  this  is  meant  real  paralysis  of 
motion,  and  not  want  of  co-ordination  of  movements,  which 
latter  occurs  in  tabes  dorsalis  or  ataxy.  Spinal  paralysis  is 
due  either  to  primary  lesions  of  the  antero-lateral  columns 
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and  the  grey  matter,  or  it  comes  on  from  affections  of  the 
spinal  meninges  and  the  vertebrae.  If  the  paralysing  lesion 
be  seated  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  there  is  paralysia 
of  the  lower  extremities  (paraplegia)  and  of  the  muscles  of 
the  pelvis.  Where  the  dorsal  portion  is  affected,  the  abdo-^ 
minal  and  lumbar  muscles  suffer  likewise,  respiration  is  im- 
peded, and  there  may  be  tympanites,  priapism  and  paralysis 
of  the  sphincters.  Finally,  if  the  cervical  portion  be  diseased, 
the  upper  extremities  are  also  paralysed,  respiration  suffer? 
more  considerably,  and  deglutition  becomes  imperfect ;  but 
the  intellect  and  the  nerves  of  special  sense  remain  in  their 
normal  condition.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  excitability  of 
the  muscles  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  their  nutrition  is  impaired ;  and  it  may  at  last 
entirely  disappear.  Anaesthesia  is  more  complete  and  per- 
manent in  spinal  than  in  cerebral  paralysis ;  nutrition  ia 
therefore  more  seriously  impaired,  and  there  is  great  disposi- 
tion to  decubitus.  Spinal  hemiplegia  is  very  rare,  and  has 
as  yet  not  become  the  object  of  electrical  treatment. 

Whether  galvanisation  is  likely  to  do  good  or  not  in  spinal 
paralysis,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  cause  and  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Where  the  paralysis  is  caused  by  timiours  pressing  on  the 
spinal  cord,  or  by  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  when  it  has  come 
on  after  fractures  or  dislocations,  or  if  the  substance  of  the^ 
cord  is  actually  destroyed  by  haemorrhage,  inflammation,  or 
softening,  the  galvanic  current  may  relieve  certain  symptoms 
of  the  affection,  but  cannot  have  any  curative  effects. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  of  spinal  paralysis  which 
come  on  after  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  haemorrhage,  or  after  a  very  abimdant 
haemorrhage,  principally  poat-partum;  after  cold,  convul- 
sions, over-exertion,  a  fall  on  the  back,  and  in  consequence 
of  general  anaemia.      In  these  we  have  to  do  either  with 
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liypersemia  or  with  anseinia  of  the  cord ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  ansemia  and  atrophy  is  the  iiltimate  result  of  alL  In 
cases  of  this  l^nd  the  constant  current  should  ^be  used,  and 
its  employment  is  almost  always  followed  by  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Coeteris  paribus,  young  patients  and  recent  cases  are 
more  likely  to  get  well  than  the  reverse. 

Case  16. — ^T.  B.,  aged  35,  a  surveyor,  had,  with  the  exception  of 
gonorrhoea,  never  been  ill  until  six  months  ago,  when  he  was 
unnsnally  overtaxed  with  work,  and  was  constantly  exposed  to 
the  inflnence  of  damp  and  cold.  So  gradual  was  the  loss  of 
power  that  came  over  him,  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  notice  it, 
but  was  told  by  his  friends  that  he  walked  lame.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  felt  so  weak  that  he  could  not  walk  without 
the  aid  of  a  stick.  His  feet  used  to  perspire  a  good  deal  before 
he  began  to  suffer  in  this  way,  but  had  not  done  so  after  he  had 
become  lame.  In  the  region  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  the 
back  was  painful  to  pressure,  and  a  hot  sponge  applied  there 
produced  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  sensation,  different  from  that 
which  was  felt  on  other  parts  of  the  back.  The  patient  had  at 
first  perceived  *  pins  and  needles  '  in  the  lower  extremities,  which 
was,  after  a  time,  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  so  that  in 
"walking  he  did  not  feel  the  ground.  When  standing  in  the 
•dark,  or  with  his  eyes  closed,  ho  at  once  began  to  stagger. 
Going  downstairs  was  very  difficult  for  him.  The  skin  was  dry, 
cold,  and  flabby.  I  examined  it  by  the  aid  of  the  aBsthesiometer, 
and  found  a  great  diminution  of  sensibility  all  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  the  epigastrium,  and  the  lower  extremities  ;  but 
there  was  no  complete  anassthesia.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  of  the  lower  extremities  were  somewhat  wasted,  and  sluggish 
in  their  response  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic  stimulus.  The 
patient  suffered  from  costiveness  and  a  feeling  of  pressure  and 
tightness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  was  obliged  to  use  great 
exertions  for  relieving  the  bladder.  The  urine  was  apt  to  turn 
alkaline  in  a  short  time,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The  patient 
liad  sometimes  involuntary  emissions  of  fasces  and  urine.  He 
had  taken  much  .medicine,  especially  strychnia,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  but  without  any  benefit. 

G^vanisation  of  the  back  and  the  feet,  and  faradisation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  lower  extremities,  was  now 
resorted  to.     After  a  fortnight's  treatment  the  patient  felt  a  good 
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deal  better.  He  bad  more  control  over  bis  legs,  was  better  alde 
to  bold  and  pass  bis  nrine,  and  sensation  was  more  distincl 
everywbere.  He  remained  under  mj  care  for  nearly  six  weeks^ 
getting  gradually  stronger,  and  being  able  to  walk  a  short 
distance  witbont  tbe  aid  of  a  stick.  A  longer  treatment  would 
probably  bave  prodaoed  even  more  decisive  results. 

Case  17. — A  commercial  traveller,  aged  38,  consulted  me  in. 
October  1864  for  weakness  in  tbe  back  and  loss  of  power  in 
the  lower  extremities.  He  began  to  suffer  in  March  of  tbe  same 
year,  after  unusually  bard  work  and  great  &tigues;  and  had 
gradually  become  worse  £rom  that  time.  At  first  he  felt  a 
sensation  of '  pins  and  needles '  in  tbe  feet,  but  this  bad  now  been 
succeeded  by  numbness.  His  gait  was  tottering,  and  be  coold 
only  walk  by  tbe  aid  of  two  sticks.  There  was  a  high  degree  or 
ansBstbesia  in  the  back  from  tbe  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  downwards, 
and  also  in  both  thighs  and  legs,  so  that  the  application  of  a 
very  powerful  galvanic  current  was  only  just  felt  as  a  slight 
tingling  sensation.  The  patient  also  suffered  from  costivenees 
and  difficuliy  of  micturition.  There  was  no  ataxy.  I  applied 
the  continuous  current  twice  a  week  for  two  months,  at  tbe 
end  of  which  time  the  patient  could  walk  without  a  stick,  had 
lost  the  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  feet,  and  the  ansBstbesiaof  the 
back  had  so  far  yielded  that  the  application  of  forty  cells  of 
Darnell's  battery  was  all  he  could  comfortably  bear,  while  at  first 
the  current  of  a  hundred  cells  had  appeared  to  him  'like 
nothing.'  From  beginning  with  the  latter  number,  I  gradually 
came  down  to  fifteen  cells,  which  were  distinctly  felt  at  the  end 
of  the  treatment. 

The  following  is  one  of  Meyer's  cases  * : — 

A  Prussian  officer,  aged  38,  who  was  much  exposed  to  cold  and 
heat  alternately,  being  employed  in  the  gun-factory  at  Spandau, 
first  perceived  in  1862  a  sort  of  unsteadiness  in  his  legs,  which 
was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  cold  and  numbness  in  the  whole  left 
side  of  the  body.  These  sensations  gradually  disappeared,  but 
were  succeeded  by  progressive  weakness  in  the  left  thigh,  reflec- 
tory movements  in  both  legs,  wasting  of  the  left  glutasi  and 
muscles  of  the  left  thigh,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  lumbar 
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Bpine.  The  patient  improyed  nnder  treatment ;  but  in  October 
1867,  on  getting  out  of  a  cab,  fell  down,  and  conld  not  get  np  by 
himselfl  From  that  time  the  lameness  of  the  leg  increased  veiy 
much ;  going  downstairs  was  very  difficxdt,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  wasted  away  rapidly.  There  was  pain  on  pressure  on 
the  lumbar  spine.  Meyer  applied  the  positive  pole  to  the  painful 
spot  of  the  spine,  and  the  negative  to  the  left  crural  plexus.  After 
nine  such  applications  the  nutrition  of  the  leg  was  improved,  the 
lameness  less,  going  upstairs  and  downstairs  was  easy,  and  the 
patient  could  walk  for  some  miles  without  £&tigue. 

Dr.  Hitzig^  has  cured  a  similar  case : — 

A  sergeant-major  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  aged  33,  fell  with 
his  horse  in  March  1865,  and  came  down  on  the  bottom  of  his 
back.  He  felt  pain  there,  but  was  able  to  remain  in  active  service 
until  May,  when  he  had  pleurifify.  He  was  convalescent  in  July, 
but  from  that  time  the  pain  in  tibe  back  increased;  there  was  also 
pain  in  the  legs  and  extreme  sensibility  to  touch.  He  had  '  pins 
and  needles '  in  the  feet,  and  felt  the  ground  soft  on  walking. 
There  were  involuntary  muscular  twitches,  and  the  patient  became 
very  lame ;  emissions  of  semen  took  [place  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  He  could  neither  walk  nor  stand  with  closed  eyes,  or  in 
the  dark,  and  was  obliged,  when  he  walked,  to  do  so  in  a  stoop- 
ing position,  as  in  walldng  erect  he  felt  dizzy,  and  the  pain  in  the 
back  increased.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium  had  no 
effect.  He  slept  badly,  and  had  scarcely,  any  appetite.  After 
eight  applications  of  the  continuous  current  to  the  spine  continu- 
atively,  he  slept  well;  there  was  only  little  pain,  and  the  legs  felt 
easier.  The  crural  nerves  were  now  likewise  galvanised  inter- 
mittently, and  with  such  good  effect^that  the  numbness  in  the  feet 
disappeared,  and  he  could  stand  with  closed  eyes  for  fifteen 
seconds  without  staggering.  After  six  weeks  all  symptoms  had 
yielded  to  the  galvanic  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
pain  in  a  few  of  the  intervertebral  spaces.  The  patient  had  two 
relapses,  after  considerable  exertions  and  cold,  but  which  yielded 
to  the  same  treatment. 

SyphUUio  paraplegia  sometimes  comes  on  very  suddenly, 
while  in  other  cases  ite  invasion  is  more  gradual.    In  recent 
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Tbe  fATkljifed  irsicLes  RSTKCiied  v^  so  bodi  tee  iaiaeisd 
4p>wttXft»«i  ecmszt.  Tbe  lees  vere  2=:=£ii  eoUer  tiaa  tbe 
TL«f)^  WM  tk  ftligin  decree  of  po:^  cf  tbe  lef^  cyeSd.  az^ 
pb!^  P^^J  ^^  ^  nwtas  exsenjii  cf  the  macjt  ere. 
«i!B{U4d  tk  laost  diMM^Kcable  fizz^Il  from  the  siz&oe  of  Lis  bodr, 
Mkl  tfau  WM  qojtt;  as  Ittd  wLen  the  pariez^i's  back  wms  tsmed  as 
wben  one  flieed  him.  It  was  not  tLe  pec:iliar  'poar-ooan's  smell* 
which  w  no  Cfften  xir/cioed  in  ont^pacfesu  cfT  hospitals^  and  whidi 
ariiieii  cbieflj  from  fihhj  shirts  and  nnderelothing,  nor  was  it  the 
WhlUkwfwm  nnf^easant  smeD  which  is  owing  to  fbolnesB  of  the 
aiomach;  but  it  was  a  smell  jiu  generis.  Ordered  gr.  xr.  of 
ycAtam,  ujd.  thrioe  daOj. 

Maj  24.— Patient  repcfriB  himself  somewhat  better;  the  numb- 
ness is  not  so  great,  and  he  can  move  his  l^s  a  little  when  he  is 
sitting  fm  a  chair.     Gr.  zx.  of  potass,  iod.  thrice  daily. 

^L — Patient  takes  the  iodide  well.  Can  stand  when  sapported 
bj  one  person's  arm ;  moves  his  legs  more  freely. 

August  2. — ^The  iodide  has  been  continned  without  ever  dis- 
agreeing. He  can  now  walk  pretty  well  for  about  a  mile  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick ;  ansBsthesia  completely  gone. 
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October  18. — ^Patient  presents  himself,  apparently  quite  well. 
The  smell  has  completely  disappeared.    Discharged. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  cases  showing  that  in  recent  cases  of 
^phiUlic  para^lecfia  large  doses  of  jpotassic  iodide  are  sujfficierU  for 
a  cure. 

Case  19. — Syphilitic  Paraplegia  of  Three  Years*  Duration. 

A  cabinet-maker,  aged  39,  married,  of  wretched  appearance 
and  sallow  complexion,  applied  at  the  Infirmary  on  February  27, 
1871,  complaining  of  inability  to  walk.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
long  suffered  from  shooting  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  a  feeling 
of  faintness,  and  weak  sight.  A  twelvemonth  ago  he  occasionally 
lost  his  sight  completely,  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  it  would 
return.  He  is  deaf  in  the  right  ear.  At  the  commencement  of 
1868  he  began  to  suffer  from  *  pins  and  needles  '  in  the  feet,  and 
gradually  lost  power  over  the  lower  extremities.  There  had 
never  been  complete  paralysis ;  the  patient  could  turn  in  bed,  and 
walk  slowly  and  in  a  jerky  manner,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  and 
another  person's  arm.  He  cannot  stand  with  his  eyes  closed  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds^  finds  it  difficult  to  put  his  foot  on  a 
chair,  and  has  scarcely  any  command  over  the  ankle-joint.  There 
is  difficulty  of  micturition  and  defecation.  The  patient,  who 
seems  to  be  a  tmthfiil  and  religious  man,  denies  having  had  any 
sexual  relations  out  of  wedlock,  and  says  he  had  never  had  any 
sore  on  the  penis.  His  wife,  who  accompanies  him,  has  the 
appearance  and  bearing  of  a  woman  of  the  town,  and  has  a  copper- 
coloured  eruption  on  the  forehead  and  neck,  and  swollen  cervical 
glands.  On  being  questioned,  she  complains  of  a  *  nasty  discharge 
from  the  womb,'  which  she  has  had  for  a  longtime.  Patient  was 
ordered  potassic  iodide,  in  ten-grain  doses  ter  die,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  twice  a  day. 

March  6. — ^Feels  rather  better  in  himself,  but  is  still  very  poorly 
on  his  feet.     Dose  of  potassic  iodide  increased  to  fifteen  grains. 

13. — Much  the  same  as  before.  To  take  twenty  grains  of  the 
iodic  salt  thrice  daily. 

April  3. — Symptoms  of  iodism ;  the  dose  is  reduced  to  ten 
grains  ter  die.  There  being  no  improvement,  the  constant  gal- 
vanic current  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  spine  three  times 
a  week. 

June  26. — Patient,  who  lives  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Infirmary,  has  only  been  able  to  attend  once  a  week  for  the 
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application  of  galvanism.  The  general  aspect  of  the  case  zemains 
unchanged,  although  considerable  doses  of  the  iodic  salt  have 
been  taken  for  fonr  months.    Patient  ceased  attendance. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  cases  showing  that  in  typhUUic  parc^ 
jphgia  of  long  standing^  iodide  of  potassium  produces  UtUe^  ^  any^ 
henejii. 

Case  20. — Neuro-SyphiUa  of  Nmeteen  Tears*  Stamdvag. 

A  carpenter,  aged  54,  applied  at  the  Infirmary  on  April  1, 1870. 
He  had  had  a  chancre  in  1851,  followed  bj  rash  and  sore  throai. 
Three  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  primary  affection 
when  cerebral  symptoms  began  to  make  their  appearance.  He 
lost  his  memory  to  a  great  extent,  had  difficulty  in  speaking,  and 
gradually  became  very  weak  in  his  legs.  He  applied  at  a  general 
hospital,  and,  after  two  months'  treatment,  had  apparently  quite 
recoyered.  Two  years  afterwards  he  had  several  convulsive  fits^ 
in  which  he  lost  his  consciousness ;  and  some  years  later  he  was 
out  of  his  mind  for  a  few  days,  and  very  violent.  He  is  a  total 
abstainer,  but  occasionally  feels  as  if  he  were  dnmk  and  would 
fall;  but  he  can  by  an  effort  rouse  himself,  *  without  going 
off.'  His  speech  is  now  tolerably  distinct,  although  articulation 
seems  troublesome  ;  his  memory  is  better  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago  ;  he  feels  no  diminution  of  his  intellectual  capadiy ;  he  has 
slight  ptosis  of  the  left  eyelid,  and  numbness  in  the  third  and 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  He  applied  at  the  Infirmary  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  walking  so  badly — indeed,  he  walked  like  a  man 
suffering  from  locomotor  ataxy.  As  it  appeared  that  the  man 
had  already  taken  large  quantities  of  mercury  and  potassic  iodide, 
no  medicine  was  given.  The  constant  current  was  applied  con- 
tinuously to  the  spine,  and  intermittently  to  the  nerves  of  the 
legs.  After  twenty  applications  the  patient  walked  very  much 
better  than  before,  and  ceased  attendance. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  cases  showing  that  in  syphilitic  paro 
plegia  of  long  standing  the  eojistant  galvanic  current  is  an  excellent 
remedy  f  which  should  always  he  employed  where  iodide  of  potassium 
fails  to  do  good. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  paralysis  which  some  observers 
believe  to  be  owing  to  disease  of  the  cervical  qmipathetio, 
but  which  is  more  probably  owing  to  spinal  ftnfpmiii-     That 
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this  kind  of  paralysis  is  cured  by  the  proceeding  known  as 
(galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic,'  is  no  proof  that  it  is  really 
caused  by  disease  of  the  sjrmpathetic  system  of  nerves ;  for 
in  the  proceeding  employed,  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  likewise  put  under  the  influence  of  the  current*  Dr. 
Drissen,  of  Berlin,  has  recorded  the  following  case  of  this 
kind: — 

A  sculptor,  aged  35,  served  in  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1866. 
Ever  since  July  of  that  year  he  had  suffered  a  good  deal  in  his 
arms.  When  he  came  under  observation,  both  arms  were  wasted 
and  as  cold  as  ice ;  the  hands  were  ansBsihetic  and  ansamic,  like 
those  of  a  dead  body ;  no  blood  flowed  when  a  needle  was  deeply 
stuck  into  them  and  taken  out ;  the  movements  were  difficult 
and  powerless.  The  lower  extremities  were  in  much  the  same 
condition,  but  not  quite  so  bad.  Diaphoretics  of  all  kinds  had 
been  used  for  producing  perspiration,  but  without  success.  Dr. 
Drissen  directed  the  continuous  current  to  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic, and  during  the  second  application  profuse  perspiration 
occurred,  more  especially  in  the  Angers,  while  the  hands  became 
red;  diplegic  contractions  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
occurred  at  the  same  time.  The  temperature  of  the  limbs  rose 
considerably,  and  the  motive  power  of  the  extremities  was  simul- 
taneously increased.  After  twelve  applications  the  patient  had 
so  far  recovered  that  he  could  return  to  the  active  exercise  of  his 
profession.  In  this  case  no  peripheral  galvanisation  had  been 
used,  nor  had  any  medicine  been  given. 

The  same  physician  has  treated  a  youth,  aged  18,  who 
perceived,  after  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  a  sensation  of  heaviness 
and  stiflhess  in  the  arms,  which  increased  chiefly  in  the  right 
side,  and  prevented  him  from  writing.  Neuralgic  pains  occurred 
in  the  sphere  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerve.  Peripheral  gal- 
vanisation was  resorted  to  for  six  weeks ;  but  as  the  symptoms 
were  rather  aggravated  than  otherwise,  the  patient  was  taken  to 
Dr.  Drissen,  who  applied  the  positive  pole  to  the  left  superior 
cervical  ganglion,  and  the  negative  to  the  right  transverse 
processes  of  the  second  to  sixth  dorsal  vertebrsa.  The  right  arm 
felt  warm  after  the  first  application ;  the  second  produced  strong 
contractions  in  the  biceps ;  and  the  third  in  the  deltoid.  After 
this  treatment  had  been  continued  for  two  months,  the  patient 
was  perfectly  well. 
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Meyer^  has  seen  good  results  in  a  similar  case : — 

A  bntlery  aged  46,  had  for  some  years  past  suffered  from  oooa- 
sional  spasmodic  sensations  in  the  throat,  which  rendered  die- 
glntition  impossible;  sensations  of  nnmbness  and  tighinees  in 
the  legs,  the  spine,  and  the  chest  were  also  complained  of; 
sometimee  there  was  general  tremor  and  convnlsiYe  movamenia 
of  the  heels,  knees,  and  the  neck.  Standing  gradoallj  became 
dif&cnlt  and  walking  impossible.  The  ri^t  side  of  the  neck  was 
mnch  swollen,  hard,  and  extremely  sensitiye,  especially  on  m 
point  coiresponding  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Meyer 
thonght  that  the  tomonr,  by  pressing  on  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
cansed  all  these  symptoms,  and  therefore  resorted  to  g^vani- 
sation  of  the  same.  No  other  treatment  was  nsed.  Within  six 
months  the  patient  had  so  &r  recovered  that  he  conld  walk 
several  miles  at  a  time.  He  was  nnder  treatment  altogether  for 
abont  eighteen  months,  the  galvanism  having  been  applied  270 
times.    In  1867  he  was  perfectly  welL 

3.  Hysterical  Paralysis. — ^This  form  of  paralysis,  which 
occurs  generally  in  consequence  of  mental  shock  and  painful 
emotions,  in  girls  and  women  whose  sensibility  is  unusually 
acute,  may  attack  a  few  muscles  only,  or  an  entire  limb,  or  the 
whole  body.  It  is  brought  on  either  suddenly,  or  creeps  on 
gradually  and  unawares.  It  frequently  assumes  the  form  of 
paraplegia,  the  recti  of  the  thighs  being  most  affected,  but 
hysterical  hemiplegia  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Hysterical 
paralysis  is  altogether  a  functional  disorder,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  structural  lesions  in  the  nervous  centres,  the 
peripheral  nerves,  or  the  muscles.  It  is  seldom  the  only 
symptom  of  hysteria  in  a  patient,  but  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  globus,  hysterical  pains,  anaesthesia  of  the  skin, 
muscles  and  bones,  spasms,  and  disordered  menstruation. 
The  course  and  termination  of  hysterical  paralysis  are  some- 
times whimsicaL  Some  cases  get  well  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time,  without  any  treatment,  and  sometimes  make  the 

■  Loc  dt  p.  340. 
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fortune  of  charlatans,  while  others  resist  for  years  a  variety 
of  energetic  therapeutical  efforts.  On  the  whole,  galvanisa- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  producing  anelectrotonus  where 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  excitability,  and  catelectrotonus 
where  there  is  depression,  is  the  best  treatment ;  but  where 
no  apparatus  furnishing  a  continuous  current  can  be  pro- 
cured, faradisation  of  the  skin  of  the  paralysed  limbs  by  fine 
wire-brushes  should  be  resorted  to.  Faradisation  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  by  moistened  conductors  has  usually  only 
little  effect,  as  it  is  chiefly  upon  sensibility,  and  not  so  much 
on  contractility,  that  we  have  to  act  in  this  condition*  Some 
cases  are  cured  by  the  use  of  faradisation  and  galvanisation 
alternately. 

Case  21. — ^A  girl,  aged  19,  living  at  Kilbum,  became  an  out- 
pationt  at  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  in  September  1864,  and 
was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Savage.     She  had  always  been  is  in- 
different health,  and  dnring  the  last  three  years  had  gradually 
lost  the  power  over  her  arms  and  legs,  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  even  when  supported,  and  entirely 
incapacitated  from  doing  any  work  whatever.     The  cause  of  the 
affection  was  said  to  be  due  to '  some  trouble '  she  had  had.     She 
first  menstruated  at  15  years  of  age,  but  was  always  irregular, 
the  discharge  being  very  pale  and  scanty.     Sixteen  months  ago 
the  catamenia  ceased  altogether,  and  from  that  time  she  became 
nearly  idiotic.     She  was  very  listless  when  I  first  saw  her,  had  a 
vacant  look,  and  considerable  dilatation  of  both  pupils,  more 
especially  of  the  lefb  one.     The  left  iris  was  scarcely  at  all 
influenced  even  by  strong  light.     The  voice  was  almost  entirely 
gone ;  she  could  only  speak  in  a  faint  whisper.     She  was  fre- 
quently troubled  by  pain  in  the  head  and  the  back.    Her  hands 
and  feet  were  always  quite  cold.     She  complained  of  sickness  in 
the  morning,  total  want  of  appetite,  and  constipated  bowels. 
She  was  always  worse  after  emotions,  and  had  frequently  had 
hysterical  fits.     The  muscles  were  very  badly  nourished,  but 
contracted  tolerably  well  under  the  influence  of  the  electro- 
magnetic current.      There  was  anessthesia  of  the  whole  lefb 
side,  including  the  conjunctiva.     On  the  right  side  the  loss  of 
sensation  was  not  so  marked  as  on  the  left ;  but  the  prick  of  a 
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pin  WM  only  Mi  as  if  it  were  a  tonch  hj  aome  blnnt  iiiBtniinaiitw 
I  applied  an  inTene  current  of  ftomfoiiy  to  fifty  oeHa  to  the  spiiia^ 
eontumatiYelyy  twice  a  week.  Afber  aix  weeks  the  p^^a^nt  mm 
so  mnch  improved  that  she  oonld  walk  three  miles  at  a  tuna 
without  sapport ;  she  oonld  dress  and  feei  herself;  was  aUe  to 
do  heavy  work  abont  the  honse,  and  had  always  warm  liazids 
and  feet  The  voice  had  retnmed,  •  the  bowels  acted  v^gaJairiy, 
and  she  was  cheerfbl,  and  took  an  interest  in  eveiythingrelatiiii^ 
to  her  aflbirs.  The  pnpils  also  gradually  recovered  their  normal 
size ;  and  the  catamenia  re-appeared  on  Deoember  27,  and  oon* 
tinned  from  that  time  at  regolar  intervals.  The  patient  has 
several  times  called  npon  me  within  the  last  two  or  three  yeari^ 
and  informed  me  that  she  has  continned  in  perfect  health  evw 
since. 

Case  22. — ^A  lady,  aged  30,  nnmarried,  was  said  to  have  snf* 
Sared  from  congestion  of  the  spine  eighteen  months  before  she 
came  under  my  care  (May  1868).  She  had  not  been  able  to 
move  from  her  bed  or  sofiEk  since  then,  and  had  lost  flesh  to  a 
great  extent.  When  she  endeavonred  to  sit  np  or  walk,  she  felt 
BO  sick  that  she  was  obliged  to  lie  down  again.  There  was  a 
sensation  of  numbness  in  both  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  back 
from,  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  downwards,  but  no  complete  ansBS- 
thesia.  Both  legs  were  habitually  cold ;  the  appetite  was  exceU 
lent,  but  the  bowels  habitually  confined,  and  the  catamenia  rather 
too  abundant.  The  cause  of  the  afibction  was  a  series  of  great 
mental  emotions  the  patient  had  undergone.  Faradisation  and 
galvanisation  were  alternately  used  with  the  effect  that  after  six 
weeks'  treatment  she  could  walk  half  a  mile,  without  feeling  sick 
or  tired.  The  treatment  was  continued  in  the  country,  and  when 
I  last  heard  of  her  (April  1869)  she  was  again  quite  strong  and 
well. 

Case  23. — Hysterical  Paralyaia,  Neurcdgia,  and  Loss  of 

Voice. 

M.  K.,  aged  40,  a  needlewoman,  of  feeble  constitution,  had  fbr 
a  long  time  suffered  from  neuralgia  in  the  right  arm,  and  also 
from  want  of  power  in  the  muscles,  so  that  she  was  unable  to 
work.  The  cause  of  the  affection  was  trouble  and  anxiety.  She 
became  an  out-patient  at  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Henry  O.  Wright,  who  sent  her  to  me.    After  four 
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operations,  in  which  I  &radised  the  weakened  muscles  and  the 
skin,  she  was  greatly  improyed ;  bnt  when  she  came  to  me  next 
time,  she  had  lost  her  voice.  I  thereupon  directed  the  j&radic 
stimulus  to  the  larynx,  with  the  effect  that  the  voice  returned 
at  once.    By  further  treatment  the  patient  got  quite  well. 

4.  Lead'Palay. — ^In  this  disease — ^which  affects  chiefly 
painters  and  compositors,  but  may  also  be  caused  by  drinking 
water,  beer  or  wine,  which  has  become  impregnated  with 
lead,  or  by  taking  snuff  which  has  been  packed  in  lead-foil, 
or  by  using  cosmetics  containing  lead,  and  in  various  other 
manners — ^the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium 
is  the  best  means  of  removing  the  lead  from  the  system ;  but 
this  alone  is  seldom  sufficient  for  curing  the  palsy,  which  re- 
quires a  special  treatment. 

Lead-palsy  attacks  with  preference  the  upper  extremities. 
M.  Tanquerel  des  Planches  saw,  amongst  113  cases  of  this 
affection,  93  cases  of  palsy  of  the  arms,  14  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  6  of  general  paralysis.  Certain  sets  of  muscles 
are  more  liable  toit  than  others.  The  extensors  of  the 
right  for&-arm  are  the  first  to  suffer ;  the  wrist  drops  and 
cannot  be  extended ;  the  power  of  extension  of  the  first  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  is  also  gone ;  but  the  motion  of  the  two 
last  phalanges  is  not  impaired,  as  the  interossei  scarcely,  if 
ever,  participate  in  the  disease.  The  muscles  waste  away, 
the  back  of  the  fore-arm  appears  hollow,  the  thenar  eminence 
flattened,  and  the  triceps  and  deltoid  thin.  The  electric 
contractility  of  these  muscles  is  either  totally  gone  or  con- 
siderably diminished ;  but  sensibility  is  generally  preserved. 

Lead-palsy  is  by  many  observers  believed  to  be  a  spinal  affec- 
tion, but  chemical  analysis  has  not  shown  that  lead  is  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  nervous  centres.  The  rapid  wasting  of  the 
affected  muscles,  and  the  thorough  alterations  of  their 
electric  excitability,  lead  us  rather  to  assume  that  lead-palsy 
is       peripheral  affection.    Lead,  if  firequently  handled,  is 
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absorbed  bv  the  skin,  more  especially  of  the  right  hand,  and  it 
is  probable  that  by  the  astringent  effects  of  the  metal  the 
bl*»i-ves&eb  of  the  limb  are  so  mach  constricted  as  no  longer 
to  afford  sufficient  nourishment  to  the  motor  nerves  and 
muscles. 

The  best  rule  for  treatment  is  that,  where  &radic  ccmtrac- 
tility  is  entirely  gone,  the  constant  current  should  be  used, 
producing  catelectrotonus  of  the  suffering  nerves,  and  stimu- 
lation of  the  muscles  by  intermittent  applications,  with 
voltaic  alternatives.  Where  no  constant  battery  can  be  pro- 
cured, faradisation  must  be  resorted  to  ;  but  this  treatment 
is  much  more  tedious  than,  and  not  nearly  so  effective  as,  that 
by  galvanisation.  Where  &radic  excitability  is  only  dimi- 
nished but  not  lost,  fjEiradisation  is  always  useful ;  but  even 
in  such  cases  galvanisation  is  preferable. 

M.  Eolenbnrg  has  related  a  case  in  which  faradic  contractility 
was  completely  lost,  but  galvanic  excitability  preserved  and  even 
increased ;  and  a  good  therapeutical  result  was  obtained  without 
restoration  of  faradic,  or  diminution  of  galvanic  contractility. 
Eulenburg  has,  however,  seen  after  a  galvanic  treatment,  not 
only  recovery  of  voluntary  power,  but  also  of  faradic  contractility. 
In  one  case  he  observed  diplegic  contractions,  not  only  with  the 
arrangement  mentioned  by  Remak,  but  also  in  crossed  or  unila- 
teral arrangement  of  the  electrodes,  on  any  part  of  the  tmnk, 
with  continuative  or  intermittent  application  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
cells.  These  contractions  appeared  almost  inmiediately  on  closing 
the  circuit;  where  the  poles  were  crossed  they  were  stronger, 
and  came  on  more  rapidly  in  the  arm  corresponding  to  the  nega- 
tive pole ;  but  on  increasing  the  power  of  the  current,  they 
appeared  in  the  other  arm,  and  even  in  the  face,  and  one  or  both 
lower  extremities.  They  commenced  with  movements  of  extension 
and  adduction  of  the  iGingers,  elevation  and  adduction  of  the  hand 
and  the  fore-arm,  and  finally  the  whole  arm  was  elevated  and 
addncted  towards  the  thorax.  Where  the  current  acted  con- 
tinuatively,  these  movements  partook  rather  of  the  character  of 
a  gradually  increasing  tetanic  contraction  ;  while,  if  it  was  inter- 
mittent, the  contractions  were  jerking  and  convulsive. 
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Dr.  Walter  Gr.  Smith*  has  recorded  the  following  case : — 

In    May   1866  a  robust   man    (William  S.),  aged  56,  was 
taken  into  Sir  P.  Don's  Hospital.     For  the  last   forty  years 
he  had  been  engaged  in  painting,  papering,  or,  colour-grinding, 
and  had    had  colic    twice   before   his   present   illness,   which 
dates  back  nearly  two  months.     Both  arms,  and  especially  the 
right,  were  partially  paralysed,  but  there  was  not  complete  drop- 
wrist,  and  no  turning  in  of  the  hand.     On  May  12  Dr.  Smith 
commenced    faradisation,    and    readily    obtained   contractions 
without  causing  pain.     Very  soon  improvement  was  perceptible, 
and  the  atrophied  muscles  of  the  right  thumb  resumed  their 
normal  bulk  and  firmness,  and  his  writing  became  legible.    This 
progressive  improvement  continued,  and  in  about  three  weeks  he 
lefb  hospital  by  his  own  wish,  having  nearly  recovered  the  full  use 
of  his  hands.     He  was  cautioned  against  resuming  work  too  soon, 
but  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  in  October  1867  he  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Adelaide  Hospital.     A  fortnight  after  leaving 
Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital  he  had  resumed  work  as  usual,  and  im- 
proved steadily  while  so  engaged,  till  about  three  weeks  ago 
he  began  to  suffer  from  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  tibisa,  and 
his  general  health  declined.     Soon  the  ring  and  little  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  lost  their  strength,  and  within  the  last  week 
the    debility    and    muscular    wasting  had  rapidly    increased. 
Tremors  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  had  come  on,  and  spasmodic 
startings  were  observable  in  the  lips,  eyebrows,  &c.,  while  the 
muscles  generally  were  easily  excited  to  reflex  action.  No  colicky 
symptoms  were  present.     A  moderately  tight  ligature  applied  on 
either  thigh  completely  checked  the  tremulous  movements  in  that 
limb,  and  on  tickling  the  skin  of  the  leg  no  reflex  movements 
occurred  in  it,  but  powerful  ones  in  the  opposite  lower  extremity. 
Muscular  faradisation  was  commenced  on  November  13,  and 
regularly  continued.     The  atrophied  muscles  soon  showed  evi- 
dence  of  increased  nutrition,  and  in  one   mouth  he  left  the 
hospital,  having  nearly  regained  the  full  use  of  his  fingers. 

Dr.  Anstie*  has  successfully  treated  a  case  of  lead-palsy,  in 
which  almost  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand, 
fore-arm,  arm  and  shoulder,  were  wasted  to  an  extreme  degree. 

1  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August  1860. 
*  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  1870. 
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The  disease  was  confined  to  the  limb^  probably  became  the 
poison  had  been  taken  in  only  throng^  the  right  hand,  whidi 
cmstantly  dabbled  in  the  lead  paints  nsed  by  the  patient  in 
his  trade.  The  constant  corrent  was  employed  daily  finr  eig^t 
weeks.  Faradic  excitability  then  returned,  and,  in  another 
month  of  treatment  by  faradisation,  both  the  power  and  the 
bulk  of  the  muscles  were  almost  completely  restored. 

5.  Rheumatic  Paralysis. — ^Paralysis  of  certain  mnseleB  or 
sets  of  muscles  is  not  mifireqnently  induced  by  rheumatiim. 
The  angler,  the  huntsman,  and  others  who  by  pleasore  or 
necessity  are  much  exposed  to  damp  and  cold,  are  chiefly 
liable  to  this  kind  of  palsy,  which  affects  with  preference 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  thus  giving  rise  to  in- 
complete paraplegia,  which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  spinal  conL  The  extensor 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  which  are  animated  by  the  radial 
nerve,  are  also  often  subjected  to  rheumatic  paralysis.  Next 
in  frequency  ranks  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes, 
the  portio  dura,  and  the  deltoid  and  trapezius.  The  inter- 
ossei  and  lumbrical  muscles  are  also  liable  to  rheumatic 
palsy.  I  have  observed  this  latter  affection  chiefly  in 
young  women  suffering  from  anaBmia  and  defective  circu- 
lation. The  first  symptom  is  a  feeling  of  numbness  and 
pain  in  the  fingers,  and  the  movements  become  difficult 
and  troublesome.  On  faradising  the  interossei,  their  excit* 
ability  appears  impaired.  In  this  stage  it  is  easy  to 
arrest  the  disease  by  a  short  &radic  treatment ;  but  if 
nothing  be  done  for  it,  the  muscles  may  in  time  become 
atrophied ;  the  interosseous  spaces  then  appear  hollow,  the 
circulation  is  impaired,  the  hand  thin  and  cold,  the  fingers 
can  be  but  slightly  removed  from  one  another,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  two  last  phalanges  is  impossible ;  numbness 
and  stiffiiess  increase,  and  at  last  the  hand  becomes  quite 
useless* 
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The  invasion  of  rheumatic  paralysis  is  sometimes  sudden, 
in  other  cases  gradual.  It  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  rheumatic  fever.  It  may  begin  with  pain  in  a  set  of 
muscles,  whereby  motion  is  rendered  difiScult  or  impossible  ; 
and  when  the  pain  is  gone,  the  immobility  still  continues  ; 
in  other  cases  no  pain,  but  only  numbness,  is  complained  of. 
Where  the  invasion  has  been  sudden,  and  pain  is  felt  in  the 
paralysed  muscles,  the  electric  stimulation  of  the  muscles  is 
likewise  painful ;  but  when  the  disease  has  come  on  gra- 
dually, galvanism  and  faradism  excite  very  little  sensation. 

There  is  no  kind  of  paralysis  in  which  the  therapentical  effects 
of  foradisation  are  so  striking  as  in  rheumatic  paralysis,  in  which 
affection  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  pnrely  medicinal  treatment. 
This  applies  also  to  protracted  aad  severe  cases  which  have 
resisted  a  variety  of  energetic  therapeutical  measures.  M. 
Guitard  has  related  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  for 
three  years  firom  rheumatic  paralysis ;  there  was  general  ema- 
ciation and  immobility ;  the  head  dropped  on  the  chest,  the 
thighs  were  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  the  legs  upon  the  thighs. 
Faradisation  was  used  for  a  month,  and  after  that  time  the  head 
could  be  held  erect  and  the  legs  be  moved  into  and  out  of  bed. 
The  faradic  treatment  was  then  discontinued  for  some  time, 
whereupon  the  patient  relapsed  into  nearly  his  previous  state ; 
it  was  then  recommenced,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  an  almost 
total  recovery  had  taken  place. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  case  of  rheumatic  paralysis  can  be 
cured  by  faradisation,  provided  that  the  muscular  tissue  has  not 
yet  been  too  extensively  atrophied,  and  the  treatment  is  not  too 
soon  discontinued.  In  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  resulting  from 
rheumatic  paralysis,  galvanisation  is  likewise  of  great  service. 

Case  24. — Rheumatic  Paralysia  of  the  Fore-arm  and 

Hand. 

Mi's.  G.,  aged  51,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  in  Jan. 
1862.  Three  months  before,  she  had  suffered  &om  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  nearly  all  the  joints  having  been  af- 
fected. As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  move  about  again,  she  went 
into  the  country,  where  her  general  health  much  improved.     Her 
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right  arm  and  hand,  however,  remained  painfiil  and  nseleMy  and 
she  was  therefore  advised  to  try  faradisation.    On  ezamixihig 
the  fore-arm  and  the  hand  with  the  sBsthesiometer,  I  fiynnd  tbmt 
the  sense  of  touch  was  considerably  impaired.    The  mnaole» 
were  wasted,  more  especiallj   the   flexors  and    the  interoMei 
and  Inmbricals ;  and  on  applying  the  faradic  current  to  thoaa 
muscles   individually,    it  appeared  that    their   sensibiKty,    as 
well  as  their  contractile  power,  were  very  nearly  gone.     The 
hand  had  lost  its  natural  shape,  and  resembled  a  bird's  olaw-^ 
a  configuration  of  the  hand  which  is  always  associated   with 
loss     of    power    in    the    interossei    and    lumbrical    niiisolefl^ 
and  renders  it  entirely  useless.     The  pain  was  greatest  at  nighty 
and  chiefly  felt   in   the   fingers.     The   general   health  of  the 
patient  was  tolerably  good,  but  she  was  very  thin,  and  suffered 
greatly  from  despondency.     I  used  feiradisatian  of   the   akin 
for  the  cure  of  the  pain,  and  of  the  suflering  muscles  for  re- 
storing them  to  their  normal  nutrition  and  function.    After  two 
operations  the  motor  power  of  the  fingers  was  much  increaaed : 
the  muscles  responded  more  readily  to  the  fietradic  stimulus,  and 
the  sBsthesiometer  showed  an  improvement  in  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  pain,  although  not  entirely  gone,  was  much  diminished.  After 
a  fortnight's  treatment,  the  patient  attending  every  other  day, 
she  was  able  to  cut  her  own  meat  and  to  do  some  housework, 
and  in  a  month  she  could  do  needlework  for  three  hours  ooz^ 
secutively  without  feeling  pain  or  fatigue.     There  was  then  no 
longer  any  diflerence  in  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  right  and  left 
arm,  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  was  much  increased,  and  the  hand 
had  resumed  its  normal  shape.     This  result  was  all  the  more 
satisfactory,  as  the  age  and  general  weakness  of  the  patient  were 
not  in  favour  of  a  rapid  cure. 

Case  25. — An  unmarried  lady,  aged  28,  consulted  me  on 
March  11,  1873,  for  loss  of  power  in  the  lofl  arm,  which  had 
come  on  quite  suddenly  four  months  ago,  afler  she  had  slept  in 
a  damp  bed.  There  was  at  first  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  arm, 
but  lately  the  pain  had  left  her  and  given  place  to  a  feeling  of 
stifibess,  which  was  combined  with  a  knotted  condition  of  the 
skin  and  cellular  tissue  and  wasting  of  the  muscles.  The  muscles 
chiefly  affected  wore  the  trapezius,  serratus,  deltoid,  and  a  number 
of  muscles  animated  by  the  radial  nerve.  The  flexors  of  the 
fingers  did  not  suffer,  for  the  patient  could  use  her  hand  for 
taking  hold  of  things,  but  she  could  not  move  the  arm  either  at  a 
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right  angle  to  the  body,  or  backwards,  or  upwards,  nor  could  she 
place  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  which  showed  paralysis 
of  the  pectoralis  major.  Both  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability 
were  diminished.  Catelectrotonus  was  produced  in  the  suffering 
nerves  and  muscles,  combined  with  intermittent  stimulation  and 
voltaic  alternatives.  Under  the  influence  of  catelectrotonus  the 
patient  was  able,  almost  immediately  after  the  current  had  begun 
to  act,  to  move  her  arm  better  in  all  directions.  She  gradually 
recovered  the  power  of  the  arm,  by  fourteen  applications  of  the 
current,  and  went  to  the  country  on  April  1.  The  arm  then  felt 
still  ratlier  stiff,  and  it  required  an  effort  to  make  certain  move- 
ments ;  yet  she  could  do  everything  with  it  tliat  she  wanted.  A 
few  more  applications  would  probably  have  entirely  restored  the 
flexibility  of  the  limb. 

6.  Reflex  Paralysis. — The  existence  of  this  particular  form 
of  paralysis  has  recently  been  questioned  by  many  of  the  best 
ohteervers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  which 
were  formerly  claimed  as  such  of  reflex,  sympathetic,  or 
neurolytic  paralysis  are  really  owing  to  structural  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  which  may  escape  examination  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  is  revealed  by  microscopical  and  chemical 
investigation.  The  majority  of  cases  of  reflex  paralysis  were 
such  as  paraplegia  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  prostate  and  urethra,  and  the  womb  and  ovaries. 
The  remote  organs  were  believed  to  transmit  their  irritation 
to  the  cord,  and  thence  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, thus  causing  paraplegia ;  but  the  latter  was  in 
reality  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  cord  itself.  Sir  William  Gull 
has  descril)ed  cases  where  so-called  reflex  parapl(?gia  foUow^ed 
upon  gleet,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  cystitis  and  nephritis,  and 
where  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  there  was 
likewise  acute  meningitis,  softening  and  atrophy,  or  'fatty 
degeneration  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  Never- 
theless, we  believe,  after  duly  weighing  everything  that  has 
been  said  against  reflex  paralysis,  that  there  will  still  l)e 
found  cases  which  we  may  fairly  claim  as  belonging  to  this 
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class.  We  find  the  physiological  basis  for  this  view  in  the  fiMsts 
which  have  lately  been  discovered  concerning  the  inhifaitoiiy 
system  of  nerves.  The  experiments  of  S«t8chenow,  OoltSy 
Lowig,  and  others — into  which  space  forbids  us  to  enter^ 
have  shown  that  we  may  temporarily  suppress  the  functioii 
of  the  cord  by  producing  intense  irritation  of  certain  peri- 
pheral nerves.  In  rabbits,  in  which  the  kidneys,  womb,  or 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  squeezed,  sudden  paralygis  dt 
the  hind  legs  comes  on,  with  abolished  reflex  excitability ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  squeeze  is  relaxed,  the  paralysis  disappears. 
With  regard  to  pathology,  we  find  cases  on  record  where  the 
sudden  recovery  of  function  after  the  removal  of  peripheral 
irritation  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Landry  has  described  a  case  of  paraplegia  firom  flexion  of  the 
womb ;  when  the  flexion  was  remedied,  the  palsy  disappeared. 
Again,  Rosenthal  has  seen  a  case  of  paresis  of  both  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  disappeared  on  a  needle  being  extracted  firom 
the  vagina. 

Where  we  have  reason  to  suppose  a  case  to  be  one  of  reflex 
paralysis,  and  where,  after  duly  removing  any  irritation  which 
may  in  our  opinion  inhibit  the  ftmction  of  motion,  yet  the 
paralysis  remains,  &radisation  or  galvanisation  are  by  Ceut 
the  best  therapeutical  measures  to  be  used.  Again,  in  some 
cases,  fSeuradisation  Qr  galvanisation  may  remove  the  irritation, 
and  thus  exercise  a  curative  action.  These  propositions  will 
be  best  understood  if  illustrated  by  a  few  cases. 

Case  26. — Mrs.  D.,  aged  42,  pricked  the  fore-finger  of  her  left 
hand  with  a  needle.  This  induced  considerable  pain,  of  which 
she  did  not  at  first  take  much  notice;  bnt  as  the  finger  soon 
became  much  inflamed,  she  applied  for  medical  ad^nce.  Not- 
withstanding the  treatment  she  underwent,  the  inflammation  in- 
creased, gangrene  ensued,  and  at  last  amputation  of  the  finger 
became  necessary.  This  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  on  December  23,  1858.  Three  months  elapsed  before  the 
stump  was  healed,  as  at  first  the  pus  was  of  a  very  bad  character  • 
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and  the  secretion  only  improved  afber  repeated  canterisations 
with   nitrate  of  silver.     When   the  cicatrix  had  at  last  been 
formed,  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of 
her  hand,  and  Mr.  Wells  then  sent  her  to  me.     When  I  first  saw 
her,  the  fingers  were  extended  and  qnite  stifi*;  flexion  and  lateral 
movements  were  impossible.     The  fore-arm  coold  only  with  diffi- 
culty be  bent,  and  every  movement  of  it  was  painful.    Numbness 
was  felt  in  all  the  fingers,  and  pain  in  the  elbow  was  complained  of. 
The  stump,  which  had  a  livid  colour,  was  extremely  sensitive, 
and  at  the  slightest  touch  of  it  the  patient  almost  fainted 
Besides  this,  she  had  that  peculiar  symptom  which  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  persons  who  have  undergone  an  amputation  ;  that 
is,  she  felt  pain  in  the  removed  part,  which  increased  towards 
evening.     Otherwise  she  was  in  fair  health,  with  the  exception, 
however,  that  she  had  three  years  before,  after  a  difficult  labour, 
lost  the  catamenia,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  she  suffered  from 
headache  for  a  few  days  every  month.     I  directed  a  primary 
faradic  current  to  the  left  arm,  the  positive  pole  being  alternately 
applied  to  the  trunks  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.     Intra- 
muscular faradisation  of  the  inter ossei  and  lumbricals  was  also 
performed.     Immediately  afber  the  first  application,  the  patient 
was  able  to  bend  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers  ; 
and  afber  three  more  applications  she  was  no  longer  troubled 
with  pain  in  the  removed  finger.     After  the  ninth  operation,  the 
catamenia  reappeared.     The  restoration  of  the  mobility  of  the 
first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  required  a  somewhat  longer  treat* 
ment,  as  in  them  the  affection  was  very  obstinate  ;  but  after  some 
weeks  this  was  also  attained.     At  the  same  time  the  stump  had 
assumed  a  much  healthier  colour ;  it  was  firmer,  and  not  so  sen- 
sitive to  touch  as  before.     The  catamenia  continued  afterwards 
at  regular  intervals. 

Case  27. — ^M.  W.,  a  married  woman,  aged  40,  suffered  a  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  of  the  right  arm,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall.  She  became  an  out-patient  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
where  a  bandage  was  applied ;  but  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
patient  this  got  out  of  order,  and  the  bone  healed  crookedly  in 
consequence.  It  was  then  again  fractured  by  a  surgeon,  and 
put  straight ;  but  the  cure  was  now  protracted  over  ten  months ; 
and  when  the  bone  was  at  last  healed,  the  arm  remained  painful 
and  entirely  useless.  She  became  some  time  afterwards  an  out- 
patient at  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  and  was  sent  to  me  by 
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Dr.  Henry  6.  Wrigbl  Faradi8ati0ii  of  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves  was  twice  performed,  when  the  pain  was  entirelj'  goneb 
and  the  arm  coold  be  used  as  before. 

Case  28. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  46,  when  on  a  shooting  ezeor- 
sion,  in  October  1867,  accidentally  shot  the  thnmb  of  his  ligbt 
Itand  off  at  the  metacarpal  joint.  The  wonnd  took  neaily  six 
weeks  to  heal,  and  it  was  then  fonnd  that  the  hand  was  com- 
pletely paralysed.  Strychnia  and  stimnlating  embrocationB  were 
nsed,  bat  without  any  effect ;  and  the  hand  was  totally  nseleaa 
when  the  patient  consulted  me  in  April  1868.  One  appHcatioin 
of  the  continnoos  current  restored  the  mobility  of  the  hand ; 
bat  as  it  was  still  weaker  than  the  left^  the  current  was  applied 
three  times  more,  after  which  the  hand  was  as  useful  as  it  ooold 
be  mintu  a  thumb. 

Cask  29. — ^A  young  lady,  aged  15,  of  scrofulous  habits,  suffered 
from  an  abscess  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  had  .to  be 
opened,  and  was  rather  slow  to  heaL  When  the  wound  was 
quite  dosed,  it  was  found  that  there  was  complete  loss  of  power  in 
the  left  trapezius  and  other  muscles  which  execute  the  lateral 
morement  of  the  head,  so  that  the  patient  was  unable  to  turn 
the  head  to  the  left  side,  while  she  could  turn  it  to  the  right.  I 
was  consulted  some  time  afterwards  (July  1869),  and  applied 
the  continnoas  current  intermittently  to  the  sofferiDg  muscles. 
After  the  current  had  acted  for  about  ten  seconds,  I  desired  the 
patient  to  make  an  effort  to  move  her  head  to  the  left,  when  it 
was  fouod  that  she  could  do  it,  although  not  easily.  A  few  more 
applications  completely  restored  the  power  to  the  muscles  which 
had  been  paralysed. 

7.  Peripheral  Paralysis  from  Injury  to  the  Nerves 
(Traumatic  Paralysis). — The  pathology  of  these  affections 
has  already  been  discussed.  They  occur  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  accidents,  gunshot  wounds,  or  from  pressure  by 
tumours  or  effusions.  The  degree  of  functional  disturbance 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  Where 
a  nerve  has  been  actually  destroyed,  the  properties  of  the 
muscles  animated  by  it  are  totally  lost ;  but  where  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  nervous  fibres  has  only  been  more  or  less 
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damaged,  the  muscles  are  weakened,  and  their  sensibility 
and  excitability  to  the  fieiradic  stimulus  diminished. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  of  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  brilliant.  We  have  seen 
that  the  conductivity  of  the  paralysed  nerves  does  not  re- 
appear before  at  least  two  or  three  months  have  elapsed  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  and  that  four,  six,  or  even  more 
months  are  necessary  for  recovery.  Whether  an  electric 
treatment  has  much  influence  in  expediting  this  regeneration 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Of  course,  where  faradisation 
or  galvanisation  are  employed  shortly  before  the  conductivity 
may  be  expected  to  become  re-established,  the  results  will 
apparently  be  excellent ;  but  where  the  treatment  was  com- 
menced in  the  beginning,  the  effect  has  generally  not  been 
so  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  electricity  is  the  most  rational 
remedy  we  possess  for  peripheral  palsy.  Erb  believes  that 
the  constant  current,  by  its  catalytic  effects,  assists  in  remov- 
ing the  effusions  of  blood  and  serum  which  have  taken  place 
at  the  seat  of  the  injury ;  and  is  supported  in  this  statement 
by  M.  Ch&on.*  Dr.  Mitchell,*  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
probably  the  largest  experience  in  cases  of  peripheral  palsy 
from  gunshot  wounds,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
best  in  all  cases  to  apply  electricity  at  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  healing  of  the  wound  allows  of  its  use,  and  com- 
bines with  them  daily  shampooing  and  alternate  hot  and  cold 
douches.  He  believes  that  electricity  sustains  nutritive 
action,  and  that  a  larger  supply  of  blood  is  given  to  the 
inert  tissues  than  would  enter  them  if  they  were  not  inces- 
santly stimulated  and  subjected  to  those  alterations  of  temper- 
ature, rest,  and  motion  which  belong  to  the  normal  state  of 
limbs.  When  once  the  nerve  is  repaired,  it  finds  the  muscles 
in  a  far  better  condition  to  profit  by  it  than  could  otherwise 

*  Journal  des  Connaissances  m^dicochirurgicAles,  1871>  pp-  19-21. 
Ii\juries  of  Nenres  and  their  CJonsequences.    Philadelphia,  1872,  p.  246. 
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have  been  the  case.    He  reoommendB  to  tupfij  dectnidtj  oo 
alternate  days,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  mmnteB  each  tune;  and 
as  fiur  as  the  form  of  eledincity  is  eonoemed,  U>  preEar  the 
one  which  acts  best  on  the  mnsdes.    in  perijAeral,  thne- 
fore,  as  well  as  in  infiintile  paralysis,  the  constant  curroDt 
will  generally  be  the  best ;  it  is,  however,  according  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  very  largely  a  qnesticm  of  time  and    patience^ 
for  muscles  which  seem  only  capable  of  response  to  gal- 
vanism, will  more  slowly  but  surely  amend  under  the  use 
of  fieuradisoL     It  is  advisable  to  lessen  the  power  as   the 
muscles  r^;ain  their  excitability.     If  the  muscle  fidls   to 
reply  either  to  galvanism  or  feuradism   after  three  or  four 
sittings,  the   case  is   a   bad   one;    where   a   response   to 
galvanism  is  obtained,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  for  a 
cure,  but  there  is  not  always  a  certainty  of  it.     It  also 
happens  that  in  certain  muscles  which  for  a  long  time  foil  to 
respond  at  all  to  electricity,  the  persistent  use  of  it  neverthe- 
less in  time  restores  ftmctional  health.     An  increase  in  the 
bulk  and  warmth  of  the  limb  ofi;en  precedes  the  return  of 
electric  excitability,  and  may  lead  us  to  a  hopeful  continu- 
ance of  the  treatment.     In  many  cases  it  is  ad\'i8able  to 
interrupt  the  electric  treatment  for  a  month,  after  it  has 
been   continued  for  two  or  three  months.      If  neuralgia 
should  come  on  during  the  trelitment,  it  is  also  better  to 
discontinue  it  for  a  time,  although  the  occurrence  of  neu- 
ralgia is  no  unfovourable  sign. 

Case  30. — ^A  porter,  aged  82,  suffered  compound  fracture  of 
the  right  arm  ^d  other  injuries  from  being  nm  over  by  a  van, 
in  December  1860.  After  three  months  the  fractare  was  healed, 
but  the  arm  remained  useless.  He  came  to  me  in  May  1861, 
when  I  found  complete  an£8sthesia,  paralysis,  atrophy,  and  loss 
of  faradic  contractility  of  the  muscles,  from  the  acromion  down- 
wards. I  recommended  him  to  do  nothing  for  three  months,  and 
then  to  present  himself  again.  This  he  did  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing, when  he  appeared  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
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when  I  first  saw  him.  I  then  commenced  the  faradic  treatment, 
and  after  four  months  he  had  to  a  great  extent  recovered  the  nse 
of  the  arm,  although  it  was  still  a  good  deal  weaker  than  pre- 
yions  to  the  accident. 

Case  31. — ^An  nnmarried  lady,  aged  30,  of  delicate  constitution 
and  sedentary  habits,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Thorowgood  in  Jxme 
1868.     She  had  had  a  railway  accident,  near  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
in  September  1867,  when  the  carriage  in  which  she  was  seated 
fell  down  a  steep  bank  and  was  npset.     She  was  stunned  for  a 
time,  but  soon  recovered  herself.     Her  right  collar-bone,  how- 
ever, was  broken,  and  the  skin  and  subjacent  parts  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  right  fore-arm  were  severely  lacerated.     For  a  fort- 
night after  the  accident  she  felt  ^  pins  and  needles  '  in  her  arms 
and  legs,  but  had  not  done  so  lately.     The  fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone  healed  in  two  months,   and  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts 
of  the  fore-arm  likewise.     Three  deep  scars  are  seen  on  the  front 
of  the  latter.     There  were  all  the  symptoms  of  certain  branches 
of  the  brachial  plexus  having  considerably  suffered.     Cutaneous 
sensibility  in  the  lower  ^rt  of  the  fore-arm,  the  hand,  and  the 
fingers,  was  diminished ;  the  third  finger  being  the  worst  in  this 
respect.     Concerning  the  sense  of  touch,  it  was  found  that  the 
two  points  of  the  eesthesiometer  were  felt  at  the  proper  distance 
in  the  first,  second,  and  little  finger,  but  not  in  the  third,  where 
only   one  point    was   felt.     Electro-cutaneous   sensibility,   both 
from  faradisation  and  galvanisation,  was  likewise  impaired,  more 
especially  in   the   third   finger.     The  intorossei  and  lumbrical 
muscles  of  the  right  hand  were  weak   and  wasted ;  the  intra- 
metacarpal    spaces   being    hollow    and   the  bones    protruding. 
Farado- muscular  contractility  was  much  diminished,  but  nowhere 
completely  lost ;   galvano-muscular  contractility  was  somewhat 
increased.     The  patient  experienced  much  difficulty  in  carving, 
dressing,  writing,  and  buttoning  her  sleeves  and  gloves  ;  but  she 
could  do  all  these  things  with  an  effort.     She  was  able  to  bend 
the  first  phalanges,  but  not  the  second  and  third.     There  was  no 
difference  of  temperature  in  the  two  hands.     The  lower  portion 
of  the  fore-arm  was  emaciated,  there  being  a  difference  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  between  the  two  arms ;  for,  while  the  left  arm 
measured  fuHj  seven  inches,  the  right  measured  only  six  and 
one-eighth.     The  general  health  of  the  patient  was  satisfactory. 
I  applied  the  positive  pole  of  twenty  cells  to  the  cicatrices  in  order 
to  promote,  if  possible,  the  regeneration  of  the  nervous  fibres ; 
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and  aibo  acted  intennittentlj  on  Hie  offering  nntsclcs.  Ailer 
four  Bocli  applications  the  patient  felt  a  good  deal  atronger  in  the 
arm  and  wrisrt ;  she  oonld  hold  things  better,  did  not  laal  so  atitt 
in  writiiig,  and  her  hand  and  arm  did  not  aohe  after  writiBg  ■• 
(hey  nsed  to  do.  She  also  fonnd  earring  and  dreeaing  eanar,  Mtd 
had  aocceeded  in  taming  a  key  in  a  look,  which  die  oonld  noi  do 
befbra.  After  a  few  more  applications,  the  third  finger,  whiA 
had  formerly  appeared  as  a  '  dead  log,'  reoovned  its  s 
and  she  felt  the  prick  of  a  pin  and  the  two  pointe  of  the  oompi 
quite  distinctly.  The  metacarpal  apaoea  became  more  filled  up, 
and  when  she  left  town  for  change  of  air,  a  month  after  the 
oommoncement  of  the  treatment,  the  arm  and  huid  were  mncb 
more  nsefnl  thui  before,  although  not  quite  reoovered. 


Cases  of  paralyds  from  continaed  preeeure,  especially  &om 
the  head  reating  on  the  arm,  which  occurs  not  unfreqnently 
daring  intoxication  by  alcohol,  or  in  patients  who  are  ondor 
the  infinence  of  chloroform,  are  generally  curable  iy  faradi- 
sation or  galvanisation. 

Cabs  32. — A  lady,  aged  23,  had  her  first  oonfinemest  in 
NoTember  1864,  dnring  which  she  was  for  sonLe  time  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  While  in  this  condition  her  head  rested 
heavily  on  tiie  left  arm,  and  pressed  bo  much  on  tike  brachial 
plexus  that  a  nnmber  of  muscles,  animated  by  the  latter,  became 
completely  paralysed,  there  being  also  ameathesia  of  the  left  arm. 
She  was  sent  to  me,  in  January  1865,  by  Sir  James  Paget.  The 
affection  was  most  severe  in  the  masclea  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
patient  being  quite  unable  to  lift  the  wrist,  which  was  mnch 
swollen  and  had  to  be  bound  up  with  a  splint.  As  she  also  com- 
plained of  great  weakness  in  the  other  limbs  and  the  back,  I 
combined  a  oord-cnrrent  of  fifty  cells  with  faradisation  of  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm.  After  six  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  patient 
had  entirely  recovered  the  nse  of  the  left  arm,  and  felt  mnch 
stronger  generally. 

CiBB  3S. — Count  Z.,  aged  63,  bad,  about  tweniy  years  t,go, 
suffered  &om  a  rupture  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint 
in  consequence  of  an  accident,  and  had  never  quite  recovered 
irom  the  effecte  of  it.    He  complained  of  great  nnmbuass  and 
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stiffness  in  the  right  leg,  the  muscles  of  which  were  not  nearly 
80  well  nourished  as  those  of  the  left,  so  that  he  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  walking.  The  affection  was  evidently  due  to  pressure 
from  effusion  and  extravasation  of  blood.  Sir  James  Clark,  whom 
he  consulted  in  June  1857,  believed  that  fietradisation  would  be 
the  best  means  to  restore  him,  and  sent  him  to  me.  The  patient 
was  considerably  improved  by  a  short  treatment,  but  as  he  left 
town  soon  afterwards  to  return  to  Russia,  the  cure  was  not 
complete. 

The  following  case  has  been  treated  successfully  by 
Dr.  Walter  Smith  » :— 

An  Irish  farmer,  while  driving  in  his  gig  on  January  5,  1869, 
was  fired  at  in  consequence  of  an  agrarian  dispute  in  which  he 
had  become  involved.  He  was  struck  in  the  left  arm  and  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and,  as  the  gun  was  discharged  close  to  him, 
he  would  probably  have  been  mortally  wounded  were  it  not  for 
the  protection  which  three  coats  afforded.  A  considerable  amount 
of  blood  was  lost  at  the  time.  The  marks  of  twelve  cicatrices  of 
different  sizes  were  visible  on  the  inner  and  under  surface  of  the 
left  arm,  above  the  elbow-joint,  some  of  them  very  small,  being 
caused  by  grains  of  shot,  others  larger  and  more  irregular,  caused 
by  slugs.  One  grain  of  shot  remained  imbedded  under  the  skin, 
close  to  the  median  basilic  vein,  having  travelled  from  behind 
forwards,  for  there  was  no  trace  of  wound  anteriorly.  Common 
sensibility  was  impaired  along  the  little  finger  and  ulnar  side  of 
ring  finger,  and  he  could  not  distinguish  between  a  wet  and  a 
dry  object,  nor  take  cognisance  of  the  nature  of  any  substance 
he  touched.  He  was  acutely  sensitive  to  tickling  and  to  the 
sudden  impression  of  a  point,  which  produced  a  feeling  like  a  foot 
awaking  out  of  *  sleep.' 

The  left  fore-arm  measured  25*5  centim.  (10  in.),  right  26*5, 
(10'5  in.).  A  heated  body  was  not  felt  so  plainly  along  the  track 
of  the  left  ulnar  as  along  the  right  ulnar  nerve.  The  muscles 
of  the  left  wrist  were  weakened,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  flat- 
tened and  flabby,  and  the  fork  of  the  first  finger  atrophied — and, 
indeed,  all  the  interosRei  enfeebled.  Faradisation  was  resorted 
to,  and  the  grain  of  shot,  which  lay  under  the  skin  close  to,  and 
probably  touching,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  was  removed. 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August  1870. 
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the  same  treatment  and  recommends  the  use  of  cmtches  well- 
stufifed  with  horsehair  and  india-rubber,  and  also  a  support  for 
the  hand,  which  diminishes  the  pressure  on  the  axilla,  and  allows 
the  occasional  use  of  the  crutch  as  a  stick. 


Case  34. — Neuritis  of  the  Brachial  Plexus. 

D.  D.,  a  girl,  aged  16,  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  for 
Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  under  my  care,  on  July  18,  1870, 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  upper  extremity.  She  had  been  in 
good  health  before  the  present  affection  came  on.  In  April  last 
she  suddenly  began  to  complain  of  pain  and  numbness  in  the 
right  hand  and  arm  ;  the  next  few  days  she  experienced  a  loss  of 
power  in  those  parts ;  the  fingers  appeared  white  and  the  skin 
peeled  off.  The  weakness  of  the  muscles  gradually  became  more 
marked,  and  in  about  ten  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
affection  she  had  completely  lost  the  use  of  the  whole  arm  and 
shoulder.  She  now  attended  as  an  out-patient  at  the  West 
London  Hospital,  where  she  was  treated  with  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  nux  vomica,  belladonna,  and  later  on  with 
the  sjrrup  of  iodide  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  For  the  relief  of 
the  pain,  liniments  of  aconite  and  chloroform,  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  morphine,  chloral,  and  a  blister  to  the  neck,  were  used, 
and  faradisation  was  resorted  to  daily  for  a  month,  in  order  to 
restore  the  lost  power ;  yet  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Wiltshire, 
under  whose  care  she  was,  and  who  has  given  me  these  parti- 
culars), ^  she  only  got  worse  from  first  to  last ; '  and  she  was  then 
sent  to  the  Infirmary,  where  she  was  admitted  under  my  care. 

On  examining  the  patient,  I  found  that  there  was  complete 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  whole  upper  extremity, 
no  voluntary  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder  being 
possible,  and  no  touch,  pricking,  or  pinching  being  in  the  least 
degree  perceived  by  the  patient.  Faradisation  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  likewise  re- 
mained ineffectual ;  but  when  I  applied  a  continuous  current  of 
DanieU's  battery  to  the  arm,  the  patient  exclaimed  that  she 
felt  a  sensation  of  tingling  in  the  arm  and  fingers ;  and  the 
muscles  responded  to  the  current  by  sluggish,  yet  plainly  per- 
ceptible, contractions.  Any  lesser  galvanic  power  than  sixty 
pairs  of  the  battery  did  not  produce  any  effect,  while  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  current  of  twenty  cells  causes  not  only 
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tingling,   but   also   mascoUr 


decided   sensafclonB  of   heat    i 
motion. 

In  this  case  I  gave  no  medicino  whatever.  The  patient  bod 
been  already  ti«ated  medicinally  by  an  able  physician,  who  had 
used  all  the  remedies  npon  which  we  look  with  most  confidence 
in  the  management  of  such  affections,  yet  the  resnJt  had  been 
absothtely  jiil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  bealtb  of  the 
patient  was  so  good  that  uo  medicines  were  required  on  account 
of  that.  All  that  was  done  was,  therefore,  a  systematic  duly 
application  of  the  continuous  current  to  the  suffering  limb,  for 
about  five  minutes  each  time.  The  result  of  this  treatment  ma 
most  satisfactory.  After  four  applications,  sensation  returned  in 
the  paral^'sed  limb,  so  that  the  patient  was  again  able  to  perceive 
toach,  prickiog,  pinohing,  &c.,  jnst  as  well  as  befbr«  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affection.  The  paralysis  of  motion  proved 
more  stubborn  ;  but  after  seven  applicationB  the  girl  wag  able  to 
move  her  fingers.  The  treatment  was  continued  for  another 
fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  the  patient  could  not  only  move 
all  her  fingers,  but  also  fiex  and  extend  the  wrist'.  I  then 
discharged  her,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  whether  she  would 
continue  to  improve  on  the  treatment  being  suspended,  or 
whether  she  would  remain  in  the  aame  condition.  It  might 
have  been  said  that  a  process  of  natoral  cure  had  set  in  ;  thai 
the  progress  the  patient  had  made  was  simult&neona  with, 
but  not  owing  to,  the  galvanic  treatment ;  in  fact,  that  the  good 
results  hitherto  obtained  were  not  propter  hor,  but  post  hoe. 

Sis  weeks  after  her  discharge  the  patient  presented  herwtf 
again  at  the  Infirmary,  and  it  was  then  found  that  she  waa  al^ 
solatcly  in  the  same  condition  as  when  she  had  left  it.  She  had 
not  gone  beck  in  the  interval,  but  she  had  made  no  prognM 
whatever,  the  arm  and  shonlder  being  just  as  useless  as  befen. 
The  sapposition  of  a  natural  process  of  cnre  could,  therefore^  not 
be  enteitained ;  and  aa  the  patient  and  her  parents  vrere  -ttcf 
anzioas  that  the  treatment  ahoald  be  resumed,  she  WW  M> 
admitted  on  September  27.  The  use  of  the  contannona  cnitcBl 
was  now  recommenced,  with  the  result  that  in  a  very  few  dayik 
further  decided  improvement  took  place  ;  the  patient  soon  b»- 
came  able  to  move  the  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder  in  all  direotioH^ 
and  to  grasp  things  with  some  force.  She  was,  however,  tA 
discharged  until  the  power  of  the  right  & 
quite  equal  to  what  it  had  been  previous  to  the  comment 
of  the  afiection.     The  recovery  of  power  went  on  steadOy  t 
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the  periphery  to  the  coatrei  the  fingers  being  the  first  and  the 
shoulder-blade  the  last  to  regain  it.  The  patient  was  sent  home 
on  November  28,  perfectly  recovered. 

What  was  the  actual  nature  and  seat  of  the  paralysing 
lesion  in  this  patient  ?    Cerebral  paralysis  is  extremely  rare 
in  persons  of  the  age  of  this  girl ;  it  generally  comes  on 
suddenly,  not  gradually,  as  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
invasion  of  the  complaint  was  protracted  over  ten  days. 
Again,  cerebral  paoralysis  almost  always  afifects  one  side  of 
the  body,  the  &ce  and  leg  as  well  as  the  arm ;  while  in 
this  case  the  cerebral  nerves  and  the  lower  extremity  did 
not  at  all  suffer.  Cerebral  paoralysis  is  only  very  rarely  accom- 
panied with  complete  anaesthesia,  for  most  patients  suffering 
from  it,  although  they  may  be  completely  deprived  of  the 
power  of  motion,  retain  sensation  in  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able degree.      All  these  circumstances,  taken  collectively, 
speak  strongly  against  the  cerebral  origin  of  the  palsy ;  but 
one  more  remains  to  be.  mentioned,  which  puts  the  matter 
completely  at  rest,  and  which  is,  that  in  cerebral  paralysis, 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  power,  the  nerves 
and  muscles  always  retain  their  excitability  to  fiuradisation. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  absence  of  faradic 
excitability  in  the  present  case  was  quite  sufiGicient  to  make 
us  reject  the  idea  that  in  thia  patient  the  brain  was  the  seat 
of  the  paralysing  lesion. 

Was  it,  then,  a  case  of  spinal  paralysis  ?  To  this  question 
we  may  also  retium  a  negative  answer ;  for  if  there  had  been 
disease  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  meninges 
sufficiently  severe  to  cause  total  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  of 
the  whole  upper  extremity,  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  lower  extrendty,  would  have  participated  in 
the  affection.  Another  circumstance,  which  speaks  against  the 
supposition  of  spinal  paralysis,  is  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
such  an  affection  the  muscles  do  not  lose  their  excitability  to 
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The  question  might  now  be  asked,  whether  the  case  was 
one  of  nervous  or  muscular  disease.  This  admits  of  a  ready 
answer.  The  fact  that  not  only  motive  power,  but  also  sen- 
sation, was  completely  annihilated,  speaks  sufficiently  for 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system  being  in  £Ei,ult ;  moreover, 
there  is  no  muscular  affection  which  takes  away  motive 
power  without  altering  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
tremity. In  the  present  case,  however,  the  bulk  of  the 
suffering  limb  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  healthy 
limb. 

The  last  question  we  have  to  consider,  as  £Eir  as  diagnosis 
is  concerned,  is  whether  the  girl  was  malingering.  It  is  well 
known  that  girls,  especially  at  the  age  of  this  patient,  are 
given  to  deceitful  practices,  in  order  to  excite  wonder  and 
interest,  and  that  they  will  continue  the  deceit  for  months 
and  even  years  (e.g.  the  Welsh  fasting-girl).  But  this  question 
is  likewise  disposed  of  by  the  result  of  the  electrical  exami- 
nation. Malingerers  may  have  sufficient  control  over  them- 
selves to  bear  without  flinching  severe  pain,  as  produced  by 
pricking,  pinching  or  burning ;  but  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  influence  of  an  induced 
current  of  high  tension  in  making  their  muscles  contract. 
This  influence  is  irresistible  where  the  nerves  and  muscles 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  question  of  shamming 
may  therefore  be  dismissed. 

After  excluding  all  the  various  affections  which  we  have 
considered,  we  are  led  to  the  result  that  the  disease  must 
have  been  due  to  a  pathological  lesion  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves,  which  form  the 
brachial  or  axillary  plexus.  This  plexus  imparts  motive  and 
sentient  power  to  the  whole  upper  extremity ;  it  animates 
the  rhomboid  muscles,  the  serratus  anticus,  the  supra-  and 
infra-spinatus,  the  subscapularis,  the  anterior  portion  of 
the   latissimus   dorsi,   and   all  the    flexors  and  extensors, 
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tint  fJ*"*!!*  and  iiiiimtfii  tbe  iHanhrigni  hsd 
fmbpmg  ia&aaiee,  MoROfVK^  tbeiidnaf  dfeelack  of  ttie 
bead,  the  neck,  and  the  ear,  had  never  krt  ill 
cncmneCaDee  wfaidi  loriTMipd  an  wSeddaa  of  the 
bfandiea  ghen  cShy  the  oenical  ptexD%  whidi  animatea  the 
Am  of  the  parts  jort  mpntinnHL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
of  the  arm,  £rom  the  aexomioo  down vards,  vas  totallj 
thetie,  wbSe  the  eenaaHon  on  the  6ho«ilder4)]ade  wae 
ahhoogh  noc  quite  gone.  That  the  skin  of  the  shooldcr- 
Made  Aaold  have  iveserred  a  certain  amomit  of  smsibilii^ii 
explained  bj  the  drcnnwtance  that  it  receiveB  sensitiTe  in- 
'floenee,  not  only  from  l»anchei  of  the  bradiial,  hot  alio 
from  nidi  of  the  cerrical  plexus  iriiidi,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  did  not  participate  in  the  digease. 

It  woold  be  difficult  to  determine  in  whidi  point  of  its 
transit  the  bradiial  j^xns  was  affected.  Whoi  I  t^^^mimmA 
the  patient,  there  was  no  thickening  or  tenderness  penxp- 
tible  anywhere  in  its  superficial  course  which  could  have  led 
me  to  fix  upon  the  precise  seat  of  the  pathcdogical  lesum ;  but 
as  not  one  of  the  motor  or  sentiait  branches  of  the  whde 
plexus  had  escaped  the  paralysing  influence,  the  seat  of  the 
disease  must  have  been  at  some  point  of  the  plexus  before  its 
entrance  into  the  axilla. 
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It  now  remains  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  had  affected  the  brachial  plexus.  We  may  at  once 
exclude  injury  to,  and  tumour  pressing  upon,  the  plexus, 
of  neither  of  which  was  there  any  history  or  evidence. 
Inflammations  affecting  the  plexus  may  be  of  syphilitic, 
gouty,  or  rheumatic  character ;  and  as  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  gout  or  syphilis  in  the  patient,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  oirhev/matic  neuritis  of 
the  brachial  plexus. 

Whether  such  a  disease,  with  its  sequelae,  may  be  influenced 
by  any  purely  medicinal  treatment,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
The  patient  had,  before  she  came  under  my  care,  been  treated 
for  more  than  two  months  by  a  very  able  physician  with 
those  remedies  which  we  look  upon  with  most  confidence  in 
the  management  of  such  affections ;  yet  there  was  no  im- 
provement whatever.  The  disease,  however,  yielded  readily 
to  a  judicious  application  of  the  constant  current.  Sensation, 
after  having  been  completely  lost  for  about  four  months, 
returned  within  a  few  days  from  the  commencement  of  this 
treatment.  Motion  was  recovered  more  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  in  exact  proportion  as  the  galvanic  treatment  was  con- 
tinued. The  feet  that  no  improvement  whatever  took  place 
during  the  six  weeks  which  the  patient  spent  at  home  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  her  stay  in  the  hospital,  while  she 
immediately  improved  each  time  the  galvanic  treatment  was 
commenced,  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  the  recovery  was  not  due 
to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature,  but  was  really  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  particular  plan  of  treatment  which  was 
adopted. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  constant  current  in  this  case 
was  of  a  complex  nature.  In  the  first  instance,  it  prevented 
granular  disintegration  and  atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles, 
by  making  them  contract.  The  induced  current  could  not 
have  done  this,  and  it  is  therefore  a  great  boon  that  we 
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possess  in  the  constant  current  an  agent  which  will,  if  pro- 
perl;  applied,  cause  muacukr  contractions  under  any  circum- 
Btances,  as  long  as  the  muscles  have  not  utterly  lost  their 
normal  structure. 

Tbis  was,  however,  not  the  only  beneficial  effect  which 
galvanisation  produced  in  the  present  instance.  We  h»n 
seen  that  by  its  means  sensation  was  within  a  few  days  re- 
stored to  its  normal  condition.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  current  re-established  the  conductiiity  of  the  sentieat 
fibres  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  was  completely  loit 
previous  to  its  application.  The  current  did  the  same  thing, 
although  more  slowly,  with  the  motor  branches  of  the  plexus, 
since  the  mere  causation  of  muscular  contractions,  although 
useful  for  preventing  atrophy,  would  never  have  restored  thst 
ner\"ous  influence  to  the  muscles  which  enables  them  to 
respond  to  the  orders  of  volition.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  current  removed  the  rheumatic  effosian 
which  pressed  upon  the  plexus,  and  thereby  rendered  it  un- 
able to  fulfil  its  function.  By  effecting  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  suffering  parts,  the  current  obriouily 
enabled  them  to  take  up  and  remove  into  the  general  circu- 
lation patholo^cal  products  which,  by  their  presence,  impeded 
the  conveyance  of  the  nervous  influence  to  the  distal  partA 
of  the  nervous  district. 

Whether  there  was  in  the  present  ease  actual  destruction  of 
nervous  matter,  such  aa  occurs  through  mechanical  injury  or 
tiunouTB,  and  whether  galvanisation  promoted  or  accelerated 
its  regeneration,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  But, 
looking  at  the  rapidity  with  which  sensation  was  restored,  it 
seems  more  rational  to  assume  that  the  inSaramatioB, 
although  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  entire  loss  of  function, 
had  not  proceeded  to  absolute  destruction  of  tUb  nervuus 
matter,  but  had  caused  effectual  compreflsion  of  the  aame, 
which  was  removed  by  the  catalytic  effects  of  the  cuiwat 
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setting  free  the  nervous  force  which  had  been  rendered  inac- 
tive through  interrupted  conduction. 

8.  Infantile  paralyais  is  either  owing  to  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage or  to  disease  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 
Unfortunately,  most  cases  of  this  kind  are  only  submitted  to 
a  galvanic  treatment  when  muscular  atrophy  has  already 
become  thoroughly  established.  On  examining  the  paralysed 
limbs,  we  generally  find  that  farado-muscular  contractility  is 
much  diminished,  or  even  entirely  lost,  in  all  the  paralysed 
muscles ;  the  muscles  and  bones  are  wasted ;  the  paralysed 
limb  is  shorter  and  thinner  than  the  healthy  one ;  and  the 
temperature  in  the  former  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
latter.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the  muscles,  and  the 
nerve-trunks  is,  however,  not  impaired.  Benedict  has  seen 
a  few  cases  where,  in  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  the 
motor  excitability  to  the  constant  current  was  much  in- 
creased. 

In&ntile  paralysis  resists  all  purely  medicinal  treatment, 
and  only  improves  under  the  long-continued  use  of  £Eiradi- 
sation  and  galvanisation.  Dr.  Bussell  Reynolds,^  who  has 
written  an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  recommends  the  alter- 
nate use  of  these  two  agents,  and  my  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  Dr.  Eeynolds.  I  generally  advise  a  month's 
galvanisation,  then  a  month's  rest,  and  a  month's  faradisa- 
tion, and  so  on.  Grymnastic  exercises,  shampooing,  frictions 
with  stimulating  liniments,  a  meat  diet,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  phosphorus,  may  be  combined  with  elec- 
tricity. 

9.  Lahio^haao-pharyngecU  paridyaia  {I>\ichenrie),  oi  pro- 
greaaive  bulbar  paralyaia  (Leyden),  is  owing  to  progres- 
sive atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  in  the 
rhomboid  fossa,  more  especially  of  the  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 

*  Lancet,  toI  i.  1868. 
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gloBffos  at  ibe  calamia  Kriptofiiu,  and  less  so  of  the  nuoisiai 
of  the  pnemm^iastric.  Benedict  is  tlie  only  ofamrer  of 
lepote  who  has  seen  enratiTe  ^feets  of  galTamsatkm  in  thu 
disease;  and  he  ascribes  the  fiMt  of  other  eIeeiaro-iheropeiitS8tB 
not  having  been  equaDy  snooessfbl,  to  the  dromnstanoe  thiA 
he  was  consulted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  complaint^  when 
the  struct  oral  alterations  which  nltimately  destroy  life  had 
not  yet  been  allowed  to  become  fdlly  developed.  He  re» 
commends  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic  and  of  the 
mastoid  processes  continnatively,  and  of  the  mnsdee  of  de- 
glutition intermittently. 

10.  Paralysis  after  acute  diseases  is,  on  the  whole,  rare. 
Typhoid  fever  seems  to  give  rise  more  firequently  to  it  than 
small-pox,  scarlet-fever,  pnenmonia,    erysipelas,  dysentery, 
cholera,  and  puerperal  fever.    During  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war,  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  of  post-typhoid 
paralysis  occurred ;  and  Dr.  Nothnagel  ^  has  described  fourteen 
cases  of  this  affection,  which  came  nnder  his  observation  in 
the  electro-therapeutical  department  of  the  militaiy  hospitals 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin.    This  kind  of  paralysis  afiPects  either 
certain  sets  of  muscles  animated  by  one  nerve,  such  as  the 
idnar  or  peroneal,  or  a  whole  limb,  or  two  limbs  which  are 
not  symmetrical.     Hemiplegia  is  rare,  but  paraplegia  some- 
what more  frequent.     Zenker  has  drawn  attention  to  a  pecu- 
liar degeneration  of  the   muscular  tissue  which   occurs  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  some  physicians  are  inclined  to  think  that 
post-typhoid  paralysis  is  owing  to  that  degeneration ;  but  if 
we  consider  the  peculiar  localisation  of  the  palsy  in  certain 
nerve-districts,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  neuralgia  and 
anaesthesia  are  generally  combined  with  it,  the  nervous  origin 
of  this  form  of  paralysis  cannot  be  questioned.     Post-typhoid 
hemiplegia  and  paraplegia  are  probably  owing  to  cerebral  and 

>  DentschM  ArchiT  etc.  toL  iz.  p.  480. 
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spinal  hsemorrhage,  while  the  local  forms  of  the  complaint 
may  be  traced  to  neuritis.  The  best  treatment  for  post- 
typhoid paralysis  appears  to  be  that  by  galvanisation,  faradi- 
sation, and  thermal  springs.  Where  there  is  much  wasting 
of  the  affected  limb,  the  constant  current  is  the  only  remedy 
which  does  any  good,  and  great  perseverance  with  it  is  neces- 
sary for  ensuring  a  satisfactory  result. 

1 1 .  Diphtheritic  paralyaia  is  well  known  clinically,  but  not 
so  well  pathologically.  There  are  probably  two  different  kinds 
of  it,  viz.  one  which  is  owing  to  poisoning  of  the  blood,  and 
consequent  alterations  in  the  nutrition  and  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system — there  may  be  effusions  in  the 
neurilemma,  but  these  are  rapidly  absorbed ;  while  in  another 
class  of  cases  there  are  coarser  anatomical  alterations  in  the 
suffering  nerves  and  their  neighbourhood.  Thus  Buhl '  has 
found  capillary  apoplexy  of  the  brain,  thickening  and  soften- 
ing of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
from  diphtheritic  infiltration  of  the  neurilemma  and  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue.  Again,  Oertel*  discovered  large 
granular  masses  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  trachea  and  limgs,  in  the  heart,  stomach, 
kidneys,  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles,  the 
meninges  and  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  the  neurilemma. 
Cases  of  the  latter  kind  generally  end  fatally,  or  if  the  patients 
recover,  the  affection  is  most  obstinate;  muscular  atrophy 
supervenes,  and  galvano-muscular  and  farado-muscular  excita- 
bility undergo  considerable  alterations. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  generally  commences  in  the  second 
or  third  week  after  the  diphtheritic  process  has  affected  the 
throat,  conjimctiva,  vagina,  or  other  organs.  It  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  vomiting  and  considerable  retardation  of  the  pulse ; 

*  Zeitachrift  fur  Biologie,  toI.  iii.  p.  841. 
'  Dentsches  Archiv  etc.  voL  viii.  p.  242. 
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and  is  diancMrind  bj  the  pemKar  manner  in  irindi  the 
motor  tracts  are  8aoee»iTd[yaffiMted.  The  soft  palate  aoSen 
fint;  speedi  beoomes  nasal  and  indistinct,  deglutition  is  iflfe> 
paired,  but  the  mnedes  of  the  tongne  and  laiynz  aie  Yerj  nrefy 
aflfected.  The  motor  nerres  of  the  eye  then  b^in  to  aoSer ; 
there  is  mydriasis  and  distorbed  aceommodatian ;  the  lofwer 
and  npper  extremities,  the  mnedes  of  the  trunk,  an4  the 
respiratory  muscles,  may  become  affected  in  the  older  in  which 
they  have  just  been  mentioned.  Anaesthesia  is  sometimes 
present,  and  occasionally  ataxy  and  impotency  supervene. 
The  best  treatment  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  bjgalvanisation 
and  faradisation  altematdy.  This  may  be  combined  with 
change  of  air,  tonics,  and  baths. 

Dr.  Greenhow '  has  cured  the  following  case  bj  fhradim- 
tion : — 

A  woman,  aged  26,  had  diphtheria  in  October  1871,  and  been 
confined  to  her  bed  for  about  a  fortnight.  A  week  after  the  soie- 
throat  subsided,  and  when  she  bad  already  left  her  bed,  the* 
liquids  she  drank  began  to  be  returned  through  her  nostrils,  ^^d 
her  voice  became  so  thick  that  she  was  scarcely  intelligible  in 
speaking,  although  she  was  able  to  swallow  solids  without  diffi- 
culty. About  the  same  time  her  vision  became  impaired  for 
near  objects.  When  she  first  began  to  move  about,  she  fdt 
numbness  in  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  which  gradually  spread  up 
the  leg  as  high  as  the  hip.  Two  months  afterwards  she  b^^  to 
experience  a  similar  feeling  in  the  right  foot,  which  spread  as 
high  as  the  knee,  and  a  deadness  in  the  fingers,  which  rendered 
her  incapable  of  buttoning  or  fastening  her  dress  or  of  hftnilliTig 
any  object  properly.  This  spread  up  as  high  as  the  elbows.  She 
sometimes  passed  her  urine  involuntarily  and  often  vomited  her 
food ;  she  also  occasionally  suffered  from  vertigo,  and  had  a  feeling 
of  tightness  round  the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  Loss  of  power  in  the 
lower  limbs  now  came  on,  which  also  commenced  in  the  left  leg ; 
she  was  uncertain  in  her  walk,  and  found  her  limbs  give  way 
under  her ;  she  was  breathless  on  attempting  to  go  upstairs. 

On  admission,  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  were  flabby  and 
wasted ;  she  could  move  the  legs  fireely  in  bed,  but  stood  in  a  tot- 

>  TnoMctioDf  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  1871,  p.  US. 
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tering  maimer,  and  even  when  supported  oonld  only  walk  two  or 
three  steps  with  mnch  difficulty,  and  dragged  her  lefb  foot  on  the 
gpronnd.  ^he  was  nnable  to  write  or  work,  and  handled  things 
clumsily.  Firm  pressure  on  the  left  sciatic  notch  caused  extreme 
pain,  which  extended  down  the  thigh  and  into  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  sense  of  temperature,  of  tactile  sensibility  and  tickling,  was 
much  impaired.  Farado-muscnlar  excitability  was  diminished  in 
the  lower  extremities  and  the  hands.  The  throat  was  healthy, 
the  pulse  feeble  but  regular,  the  hearing  somewhat  dull,  the 
urine  noi-mal. 

Only  a  placebo  was  g^ven,  and  faradisation  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  extremities  resorted  to.  In  twelve  days  she  was 
able  to  dress  herself,  and  could  do  crochet- work  for  a  short  time. 
A  few  days  later  she  lost  the  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  lefb 
sciatic  nerve,  and  could  distinctly  feel  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  both 
calves.  Three  weeks  after  admission  she  could  walk  a  few  steps 
without  assistance,  could  stand  for  a  few  moments  on  the  right 
foot  alone,  but  not  on  the  lefb.  The  muscles  became  plumper 
and  firmer,  and  two  months  after  admission  she  lefb  the  hospital 
perfectly  well. 

Dr.  Krafil-Ebing  ^  has  described  a  case  in  which  he  electrically 
diagnosed  the  peripheral  character  of  the  paralysis,  as  arising 
from  compression  of  the  nerve.  A  man,  aged  30,  had  diphtheria. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  deglutition  was  difficult,  the  voice 
nasal ;  there  was  strabismus  and  difficult  accommodation  for 
near  objects ;  both  sides  of  the  face  and  all  extremities,  except 
the  fore-arms,  paralysed.  This  occurred  within  four  days.  There 
was  cutaneous  and  muscular  anassthesia  of  the  paralysed  parts. 
Bladder  and  rectum  unaffected  ;  no  pain.  The  mobility  of  the 
right  big  toe  returned  a  week  afterwards,  and  the  velum  likewise 
recovered.  Cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility  reappeared  in  the 
right  side  two  days  later.  Nevertheless,  the  paralysed  muscles 
wasted  rapidly,  and  only  increased  again  in  bulk  three  months 
afterwards.  Ten  months  later  the  patient  could  stand  ;  in  eleven 
months  he  could  stagger  through  the  room  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick ;  in  the  fifteenth  month  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibiliiy 
returned  in  the  lefb  side  of  the  body,  and  the  sensibility  and 
muscular  force  gpradually  improved  in  the  right  leg. 

After  seventeen  months  the  patient  underwent  a  galvanic  treat- 
ment.     At  that  time  there  was  a  high  degree  of  wasting  in  the 

'  Deutsches  Archiv  etc.  vol.  is.  1872,  p.  123. 
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tnoaclcB  animated  by  the  crural,  obtnratoriua  and  glntici 
Cutaneous  Bensibility  was  everywhere  normal.  Adduction 
abduction  of  the  thigh,  inward  and  outward  rotation  in  the  IripT 
joint,  alrooBt  impossible ;  he  oonlii  not  rise  from  a  chair  witboui 
supporting  himself  with  the  Lauds,  and  could  not  hold  the 
atretcLed  leg  up  ;  active  and  passive  movementa  caused  clonic 
spasms  of  the  paralysed  muscles.  Walking  and  standing  wm 
only  possible  with  a  stick,  and  even  so  very  fatiguing;  goingup- 
staira  was  almost  impossible.  The  right  leg  was  weak,  but  lUd 
not  show  trophio  disturbances.  In  the  right  side  the  electrio 
reaction  was  normal,  in  the  left  farado-mnscQlar  contractility  gjooa, 
the  galrano-muscular  excitability  preserved,  and  the  anode  nctfld 
more  powerfully  than  the  cathode. 

The  cord-nerve  and  pi exns-nerve -current  was  need,  together 
with  faradisation  of  the  paralysed  mnscles,  for  a  month.  AA«r 
a  week,  the  tensor  faecire  recovered  its  faradic  contractility  i  in 
three  weeks  tho  adductors  and  glntwi  mUBcles  recovered  their 
volitional  power.  There  was  moscnJsr  hypenesthesia  at  tlie«Mne 
time.  The  rectus  of  the  thigh  began  to  recover  in  the  fifth  week. 
Thirteen  months  afterwards  the  patient  was  quite  well. 

12.  Palsies  of  the  Tiervea  and  mueclea  of  the  eye. — If  tb« 
third  ner\'e  or  motor  ocuU  is  paralysed,  the  upper  eyelid 
droops  and  cannot  be  raised  through  loss  of  power  in  tbe 
levator  palpebrce  superioris  muscle  (ptosis);  the  pupil  is 
dilated  and  the  eye  cannot  be  moved  id  any  direction  except 
outwards,  as  the  rectus  extemua,  being  animated  by  the  sixth 
nerve,  retains  its  function.  This  muscle  is,  however,  alter  a 
time,  generally  affected  by  secondary  contraction,  which  cansea 
divergent  squint  and  double  vision. 

Local  palsy  of  the  fourth  nerve  is  of  rare  oceormiee. 
Professor  A.  von  Graefe '  states  that  in  this  affection  tbe 
pupil  is  turned  a  little  upwards  and  inwards ;  when  looking 
upwards,  vision  is  not  disturbed,  but  in  looking  at  an  object 
placed  horizontally  before  the  eye,  the  patient  sees  it  double; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  the  head  is  generallv 
turned  towards  the  opposite  side. 

I  Archiv  lur  OfblhnlmDlogie,  voL  L  p,  I. 
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If  the  aioctk  nerve  is  paralysed,  the  patient  sqidnts  in- 
wards, and  has  double  vision  in  certain  directions ;  sometimes 
the  inward  deviation  of  the  eye  is  so  considerable,  that  the 
cornea  may  be  entirely  concealed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit. 

These  palsies  may  be  caused  by  cerebral  affections ;  but 
are  more  frequently  owing  to  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  effu- 
sions, or  to  over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  or  to  pressure  by 
tumours  and  exostoses.  The  patients  are  generally  treated 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  counter-irritation  of  the  skin 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye  ;  and  some  recover  by  that 
treatment.  Operative  interference  has  often  been  attempted, 
but  generally  left  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
was  before  the  operation.  Where  the  usual  means  do  not 
improve  the  condition  of  the  paralysed  muscles,  both  faradi- 
sation and  galvanisation  may  be  employed.  M.  Meyer,*  Mr. 
Soelberg  Wells,*  and  myself,  have  seen  very  favourable  results 
of  the  former ;  while  Benedict  •  expresses  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  When  using  faradisation,  I  generally 
place  the  positive  pole  below  the  ear,  and  a  small  moistened 
sponge  connected  with  the  negative  pole  to  the  skin  of  the 
closed  eyelid,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  paralysed  muscle, 
sending  the  current  through  for  two  or  three  minutes.  For 
galvanisation,  Benedict  recommends  to  apply  the  positive 
pole  to  the  forehead,  and  in  ptosis,  to  draw  the  negative  pole 
over  the  lid ;  in  paralysis  of  the  rectus  extemus,  to  put  the 
negative  pole  to  the  cheekbone;  and  in  paralysis  of  the 
rectus  intemus,  to  draw  it  over  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the 
nose.  He  is  quite  corrrect  in  stating  that  a  good  result  is 
often  obtained  instantaneously,  and  that  the  application 
should  be  short  and  feeble ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  denying  the 

>  Deatache  Klinik,  1866,  No.  88. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseasee  of  the  Eye,  London,  1869,  p.  668. 

*  Axghiy  fiir  Ophthalmologie,  toL  x.  p.  1. 
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beneficial  influence  of  fiuudisation  in  these  cases.  Onij  a 
short  time  ago  I  had  a  patient  under  my  care  who  sufieced 
from  paralysis  of  the  rectus  intemus  muscle,  and  in  whom 
the  continuous  current  was  applied  for  a  fortnight  without 
any  benefit.  I  then  resorted  to  faradisation,  with  the  efibct 
that  the  patient  felt  a  great  deal  better  after  the  first  applica- 
tion, and  rapidly  recovered  under  a  continuance  of  the  fieuadic 
treatment.  The  rule  should  therefore  be  to  apply  either  one 
or  the  other  form  of  electricity,  and  not  to  continue  either 
for  any  length  of  time  if  no  decided  benefit  be  produced. 

Case  35. — ^A  lady,  aged  48,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  over- 
exerting  her  eyes,  being  very  fond  of  painting  in  water-oolonrSy 
was  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  in  November  1861,  and  suddenly 
noticed  that  she  saw  everything  doable.  A  blister  was  appUed 
behind  the  ear,  and  she  wan  freely  purged,  after  which  she  was 
put  on  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassimn.  As  she  did  not  get 
better,  she  came  to  me  in  February  1862,  when  I  found  pandysis 
of  the  lefb  rectos  intemus  muscle,  probably  froni  rheumatie 
effusion.  I  used  fetradisation  six  times,  after  which  the  double 
vision  existed  only  for  objects  at  a  great  distance,  but  not  for 
near  things.  The  patient  was  then  obliged  to  leave  town,  but 
retnmed  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  had  ten  more  applications, 
after  which  the  muscle  had  quite  recovered  and  the  double 
vision  disappeared. 

Case  36. — ^A  lady,  aged  40,  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  White 
Cooper  in  October  1862.  She  had  for  some  time  suffered  from 
mydriasis  of  the  right  eye,  which  considerably  interfered  with 
sight.  She  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  and  unable  to  account 
for  this  affection.  I  applied  a  gentle  current  for  a  short  time, 
which  caused  the  iris  to  contract  visibly.  She  was  only  able  to 
stay  in  town  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the  treatment  could  not 
receive  a  frill  trial ;  but  she  was  considerably  improved  even  by 
the  short  treatment  she  had  followed. 

Case  37. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  49,  had  for  ten  months  suffered 
from  ptosis  of  the  lefb  eyelid,  for  which  he  had  undergone  a 
variety  of  treatment  without  benefit,  when  he  consulted  me  in 
December  1864.  There  were  many  other  symptoms,  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  cerebral  disease.    He  had  six  applications  of 
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the  continaoas  carrent  to  the  eye  in  a  fortnight,  during  which 
he  recoyered  the  power  over  the  eyelid,  although  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  other  symptoms. 

Cass  88. — ^A  clerk,  aged  84$,  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Soelberg 
Wells  in  Jnly  1871.  He  had  suffered  from  various  forms  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  for  which  he  had  been  treated 
with  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  principal  symptoms 
at  the  present  time  were  ptosis  of  the  right  eyelid  and  paralysis 
of  the  right  rectus  intemus  muscle,  which  produced  double 
vision.  I  applied  the  constant  current  to  the  suffering  muscles, 
with  the  result  that  immediately  after  the  first  application  the 
patient  could  raise  the  eyelid  somewhat,  and  the  rectus  intemus 
recovered  some  of  its  tone.  The  patient  had  altogether  thirteen 
applications  of  the  constant  current^  during  which  he  gradually 
recovered  the  power  of  the  muscles  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  treat- 
ment his  eye  was  perfectly  well. 

Where  both  eyelids  are  drooping,  we  have  generally  to  do 
with  an  incurable  affection  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  yet 
even  in  siich  cases  the  continuous  current  may  prove  of  benefit, 
but  which,  I  fear,  is  generally  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Garter  *  has  lately  recommended  to  combine  faradisa- 
tion of  the  paralysed  muscle  with  tenotomy  of  the  contracted 
one,  and  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  carrying  out  this 
treatment.  He  proposes  to  apply  the  electrodes  directly  to 
the  muscular  substance,  the  eyelid  being  lifted  and  controlled 
by  a  retractor,  and  the  current  being  directed  to  that  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the 
muscle.  Such  an  application  is  much  more  painful  than  the 
one  I  have  recommended,  and  it  would  therefore  be  better 
first  to  use  the  electricity  externally,  and  only  in  case  this 
should  not  answer,  to  apply  it  internally.  The  combination 
of  tenotomy  with  faradisation,  however,  may  answer  in 
cases  where  the  use  of  either  of  these  remedies  singly  might 
fail. 

*  Lancet,  December  1868. 
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13.  Paralyeie  of  the  portio  dura. — Most  cases  of  &ci&l 
pals;  are  due  to  the  influence  of  damp  and  cold.  A  rheu- 
matic effusion  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  Ca«, 
l)j  wliich  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  portio  dura  are  com- 
pressed and  their  function  more  or  lees  inhibited.  In  Bucb 
cases  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  is  generally  more  afiected 
than  the  upper  one.  Cases  which  occur  in  children  or  young 
persons,  and  where  the  quantity  of  lymph  effused  is  not  very 
great,  may  get  well  spontaneously ;  hut  in  adults,  or  where  a 
large  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  palsy  only  yields  to  a|qtro- 
priate  treatment.  Where  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  an 
equally  affected,  the  ner^"e  is,  as  a  rule,  compressed  by  an  efib- 
sion  in  the  Fallopian  canal.  In  slight  cases  of  this  kind  t^ 
farado-muBcuIar  excitability  is  diminished,  and  in  severe  cases 
it  is  lost.  Galvano-muscular  excitability  is  sometimes  in- 
creased and  sometimes  normal,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases 
diminished  or  lost. 

The  treatment  generally  employed  in  these  cases  coniisU 
of  blistering  and  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  or 
strychnia.  Electricity  is,  however,  much  more  rapidly  au^. 
cessful,  especially  if  the  afiection  be  of  recent  origin.  Many 
cases  may  be  cured  by  ^adisation ;  but  where  thia  fiuls,  and 
likewise  in  those  cases  where  farado-muscular  contracting  u 
altogether  lost,  galvanisation  is  preferable.  Faradiam  should 
be  applied  to  all  the  paralysed  muscles  individually ;  while  if 
the  constant  current  be  used,  the  anode  is  placed  to  tbe 
auriculo-maxillary  fossa,  and  the  cathode  gently  passed  over 
the  peripheral  branches  of  the  portio  dura.  \'oltaic  altems- 
tivea  are  useful.  Where  the  external  application  does  not 
produce  much  benefit,  the  negative  pole  may  be  applied  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  the  positive  extemaUy, 
which  sometimes  does  good,  after  all  other  modes  of  applying 
electricity  have  lailed. 

Cases  of  rheumatic  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  geneiall; 
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yield  to  treatment  even  if  they  have  existed  for  a  very  long 
time.    Professor  0x6  has  related  a  ease  of  eight  and  a  half 
years'  duration,  which  was  cured  by  fitradism,  and  Dr.  Kussell 
Seynolds  succeeded  by  the  same  means  in  notably  improvin 
one  of  fourteen  years'  standing. 

Facial  palsy  is  also  observed  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral 
hemiplegioj  but  it  then  generally  appears  only  in  a  few 
muscles  of  the  face,  viz.  the  levator  alse  nasi  et  oris,  and  the 
buccinator  muscle.  In  such  cases  electro-muscular  contrac- 
tility is  either  normal  or  increased  to  both  kinds  of  current* 
As  this  form  of  facial  palsy  has  a  central  origin,  &radisation 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  palsy  frequently  disappears 
spontaneously,  but  where  it  continues  troublesome  some  months 
after  the  attack,  galvanisation  may  be  resorted  to,  and  gene- 
rally proves  successful. 

In  tumours  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  cms  cerebri,  and  in 
disease  of  the  pons,  facial  palsy  appears  combined  with  para^ 
lysis  of  the  third  and  other  cerebral  nerves.  In  such  condi- 
tions no  form  of  electricity  can  be  of  decided  or  permanent 
use,  although  the  constant  current  cautiously  applied  may 
relieve  certain  symptoms  of  the  affection. 

Facial  palsy  ensuing  in  the  course  of  locomotor  dtaosy  is 
generally  an  unfavourable  sign,  as  it  shows  that  the  disease 
is  gradually  advancing  towards  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  roots  and  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  constant 
current  may,  however,  under  these  circumstances  be  employed 
with  a  Mr  chance  of  temporary  benefit. 

Where  facial  palsy  is  due  to  vajury,  the  prognosis  is  not 
so  £Etvourable  as  in  those  cases  which  are  owing  to  rheumatic 
effusions.  The  injury  may  be  due  to  external  violence,  such 
as  a  blow,  shot,  cut,  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  pressure  by  the  application  of  forceps,  &c. ; 
or  to  some  pathological  process  in  the  internal  ear,  as  caries 
and  necrosis  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone^ 
or  syphilitic  exostoses. 

0  o 
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There  is  one  fonn  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  which  has 
only  quite  recently  sprung  into  existence,  and  which  for  want 
of  a  better  term  I  propose  calling  av/ral  au/tgeovCa  fiuAal 
paralyeia.    It  is  produced  by  the  reprehensible  pxaotioeof 
injecting  a  caustic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (from  forty  to 
'sixty  grains  in  the  ounce)  into  the  external  meatus,  for  the 
relief  of  dea&ess  arising  from  aural  catarrh.     The  deafiiess 
is  not  relieved,  and  another  very  troublesome  and  annoying 
affection— paralysis  of  the  portio  dura  from  injury  in  the  Fal- 
lopian canal — added  to  the  one  previously  existing.    In  these 
cases  fairado-muscular  excitability  is  entirely  lost,  but  galvano- 
muscular  excitability  is  preserved.    It  is  fortunate  for  these 
poor  patients  that  the  physicians'  skill  may  remedy  the  harm 
done  by  the  surgeon's  recklessness.    The  constant  current  em* 
ployed  regularly  for  two  or  three  months  entirely  cures  aural 
surgeon's  £Eu;ial  paralysis.    We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Dr. 
Peter  Allen'  has  condemned  the  practice  just  mentioned  as 
unjustifiable,  and  we  trust  we  may  have  seen  the  last  of  these 
cases,  which  are  an  opprobrium  to  oinr  profession. 

From  many  cases  of  facial  palsy  which  have  come  imder 
my  observation,  I  select  the  following : — 

Case  39. — Paralysis  of  the  Face. 

Mr.  E.,  a  barrister,  aged  35,  having  been  exposed  to  a  draught 
of  cold  air  at  a  railway  station,  became  afifected  with  paralysis  of 
the  I  left  portio  dura.  The  physiognomical  expression  had  en- 
tirely vanished  from  that  side  of  the  face.  The  patient  was  not 
able  to  laugh,  frown,  whistle,  or  to  shut  his  eye,  which  latter 
appeared  staring  and  protruded.  The  angle  of  the  month  was 
depressed,  and  drawn  towards  the  opposite  side;  that  of  the 
sound  side  being  higher  and  drawn  towards  the  ear.  The  cheek 
was  flabby  and  loose  ;  and  eating  and  speaking  were  troublesome. 
The  patient  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  whom  he  had 
consulted  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  affection. 

>  Lectiires  on  Auzal  Catairh.    London,  1871|  p.  268, 
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Farado-mnBcalar  contractility  was  diminished.  I  &radised  all 
i^e  paralysed  muscles  indiyidnaUy,  with  the  effect  that  the 
patient  regained  his  normal  physiognomical  expression,  after  a 
fortnight's  treatment. 

Case  40. — G^rge  W.,  a  shoemaker,  aged  44,  came  nnder  my 
<)are  at  the  Infirmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  on  April  25, 
1866.  He  had  for  the  last  ten  weeks  soffered  from  paralysis 
of  the  portio  dura,  which  he  ascrihed  to  having  got  wet  throngh, 
and  been  exposed  to  a  cold  dranght  in  a  doorway.  He  was  un- 
able to  dose  his  eye,  to  laugh,  or  to  whistle,  and  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  letter  ^  f.'  The  right  nostril  was  *  shut  up,'  and  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  masticating  his  food  at  the  right  side. 
He  also  complained  of  headache,  and  occasional  attacks  of 
vertigo ;  but  was  otherwise  in  good  health.  Faradisation  pro- 
duced no  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  &ce,  while  the  con- 
tinuous current  caused  contractions  both  on  closing  and  opening 
the  circuit.  A  continuous  current  of  twenty  cells  was  now 
applied  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  after  six  weeks  of  this 
treatment  the  patient  was  quite  well. 

An  interesting  case  of  facial  palsy,  which  appears  to  have 
been  cared  by  a  lightning-stroke,  is  that  of  Samuel  Leffers,  of 
Carteret  County,  North  Carolina,  U.S.,  which  is  generally  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  amaurosis  or  general  paralysis  cured  by 
lightning,  and  which  occurred  in  1806.  In  the  United  States 
the  most  marvellous  particulars  were  circulated  of  the  case,  and 
Professor  Olmsted,^  who  has  recorded  it,  states  that  henceforth 
it  was  generally  believed  that  under  certain  circumstances 
lightning  would  suddenly  change  decrepit  old  age  into  blooming 
youth.  It  was  indeed  related  of  Leffers,  a  very  old  man,  who 
had  been  so  much  paralysed  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  walk 
or  even  stand,  and  whose  features  were  frightfdlly  distorted,  that 
he  had  through  a  lightning-shock  suddenly  regained  the  full 
force  of  his  youth  and  an  exquisitely  beautiful  complexion  and 
soft  skin,  and  that  ho  had  retained  this  complete  youth  up  to  his 
ninetieth  year.  The  fSsicts  of  the  case  are,  however,  as  follows  : — 
Samuel  Leffers  was  affected  by  what  is  now  generally  known  as 
paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  and  which  in  most  cases  is  only  a 
troublesome  and  annoying,  but  by  no  means  dangerous,  affection. 
At  the  time,  however,  when  this  occurred,  medical  diagnosis  had 

>  American  Jcomal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  100,  1821. 
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not  advanced  so  &r  as  it  is  at  present,  and  this  affection  was  not 
distingaished  firom  paralysis  of  the  fiu9e  dne  to  hemiplegia,  and 
was  therefore  considered  as  a  certain  sign  of  the  fareak-np  of 
the  patient's  constitution.  That  Samnel  Leffers'  complaint  was 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  paralysis  of  certain  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve  is  evident  firom  the  description  of  his  symptoms, 
which  were  as  follows : — On  awakening  one  morning  he  felt  an 
unpleasant  numbness  in  the  left  side  of  the  fiaoe ;  he  could  not 
shut  the  left  eye,  and  his  speech  was  impaired.  These  symptoms 
*  caused  him  to  believe  that  he  had  been  affected  by  a  paralytic 
stroke.'  Some  time  afterwards  the  disease  improved  in  the 
other  paris  of  the&ce,  and  centred  in  the  eye,  which  he  could 
not  shut  by  day  or  night ;  it  was  consequently  exposed  to  ob- 
noxious influences,  and  the  sight  became  much  impaired;  that  is 
to  say,  the  buccinator  and  other  muscles  recovered  their  tone, 
while  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  still  remained  paralysed.  He 
was  in  this  state  when  one  day,  while  walking  in  the  hall  of  his 
house  during  a  storm,  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  He  fell 
down,  and  remained  unconscious  from  fifteen  to  tweniy  minutes, 
when  he  recovered  so  fisur  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  objects 
around  him,  and  to  be  conscious  of  his  position.  During  the 
night  he  fully  regained  the  use  of  his  senses  and  limbs,  and  felt 
so  well  the  following  morning  that  he  resolved  to  write  an 
account  of  what  had  happened  to  him,  to  a  friend.  He  then 
supposed  that,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  well  for  some  time, 
his  note  must  necessarily  be  a  short  one :  but  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  he  could  write  a  long  letter  without  experiencing  any 
inconvenience,  the  last  remains  of  the  paralysis  having  entirely 
disappeared ;  nor  did  it  return  at  a  later  period.  He  had  thus 
been  effectually  cured  from  his  previous  complaint;  but  his 
hearing  had  become  weak,  and  he  always  afterwards  complained 
of  a  certain  degree  of  deafiaess.  From  this  description,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  which  had 
been  paralysed,  was  beneficially  affected  by  the  stroke  ;  but  the 
case  was  neither  one  of  amaurosis,  nor  one  of  general  paralysis 
cured  by  lightning. 

13.  Paraly&ia  of  the  Vocal  Cords:  Aphonia  and  Dys^ 
phonia. — ^The  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  into  medical 
practice  has  greatly  facilitated  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  laiynx;   and  the  treatment  of  these  affections  is  now 
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more  easy,  safe  and  successful  than  it  could  have  been  before. 
Where  loss  of  voice  is  due  to  pressure  by  an  internal  aneurism 
or  cancer  on  the  recurrent  nerve,  no  good  can  be  done  by 
electricity  applied  to  the  larynx ;  where  it  is  owing  to  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  or  morbid  growths  in  the  throat,  a 
special  local  treatment  by  caustics,  astringents,  the  icraseur, 
&c.,  together  with  constitutional  remedies,  has  to  be  resorted 
to ;  but  where  the  affection  arises  from  mere  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles  connected  with  the  vocal  cords,  &radisation  of 
the  skin  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  suffering  muscles,  is  the  best 
treatment.  Such  loss  of  power  is  frequent  in  hysterical  girls, 
but  it  also  occurs  after  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever 
and  diphtheria,  after  ague  and  rheumatism,  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic  and  lead,  in  anaemia,  from  taking  cold,  through  over- 
exertion of  the  voice,  or  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  such  as  terror,  ifiright,  &c.  In  such  cases 
the  voice  not  unfrequently  comes  back  after  a  time  without 
any  treatment  having  been  resorted  to ;  but  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  it  does  not  return  for  years,  and 
all  treatment  is  imsuccessful,  except  the  electric. 

The  first  case  of  functional  aphonia  treated  by  galvanism 
has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Grapengiesser,*  of  Berlin,  who 
applied  the  current  of  a  single  galvanic  pair  to  the  throat  of 
a  girl  who  had  lost  her  voice  for  several  years.  He  first 
vesicated  each  side  of  the  larynx  by  blisters  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  then  applied  the  zinc  pole  to  one  of  the  ex- 
•coriated  spots  and  the  silver  pole  to  the  other.  The  circuit 
was  kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
larynx  heaved  convulsively,  and  a  great  quantity  of  serous 
liquid  flowed  from  the  sores.  The  sobbing  continued  after 
the  metals  had  been  removed,  much  mucus  was  expectorated, 
and  two  hours  afterwards  the  voice  was  much  more  audible 

>  Versnche  den  OalTftnismns  zur  Heilung  einiger  Krankheiten  axunxwenden. 
Berlin,  1801. 
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and  dear.     After  this  process  had  been  repeated  several 
times,  the  voice  was  quite  restored.    Six  months  afterwards^ 
however,  it  was  suddenly  lost  again  in  consequence  of  a  cold, 
and  it  did  not  again  return,  although  the  same  process  of 
galvanisation  was  repeated. 

Since  then  all  the  different  forms  of  electricity  have  been 
frequently  used  in  the  treatment  of  functional  aphonia,  and 
the  results  have  on  the  whole  been  satis&ctory. 

An  easy  and  successful  method  of  applying  electricity  in 
these  cases  is  faradisation  of  the  skin  of  the  laiynz  by  fine 
wire  brushes.  I  have  on  several  occasions  restored  the  voice 
by  one  such  application.  The  current  used  must  be  of  high 
tension.  Dr.  John  Tanner,^  of  Newington  Causeway,  haa 
practised  &radisation  of  the  tongue  in  this  condition  with 
good  results.  He  places  a  moistened  sjk)nge  conductor  into 
the  hand  of  the  patient,  and  then  touches  the  tongue  with  a 
metallic  director.  The  patient  at  once  screams  violently, 
and  thus  convinces  herself  and  others  who  are  present  that 
her  voice  has  coiue  back.  He  says  that  he  has  applied  it  in 
more  than  fifty  cases,  and  always  with  the  desired  results. 
From  his  paper  it  appears  as  if  one  application  had  been 
found  sufficient.  Probably  in  all  cases  which  came  under 
Dr.  Tanner's  care  the  voice  had  been  lost  quite  recently, 
for  cases  of  long  standing  are  not  so  easily  cured. 

In  cases  which  resist  such  applications,  intra-laryngeal 
fEuradisation  should  be  resorted  to.  This  method  has  yielded 
excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  while 
Profl  V.  Ziemssen^  expresses  himself  in  more  guarded  terms 
concerning  its  value.  He  has  obtained  brilliant  results  in 
recent  cases,  but  found  those  of  long  standing,  even  when 
incomplete  and  occurring  in  hysterical  women,  very  obstinate. 


U-.J 


1  The  Lancet,  December  18,  1869. 

'  Dentflches  Archiv,  etc,  voL  vii.  p.  376« 
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Dr.  Mackenzie*  subdivides  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  into 
bilateral  and  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductor  muscles, 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  unilateral  paralysis  of  one 
abductor,  and  paralysis  of  the  tensors  and  of  the  laxors.  Bi- 
lateral paralysis  of  the  add/udoTa  of  the  vocal  cords  prevents 
approximation  of  the  cords  on  attempted  phonation,  and  con- 
sequently gives  rise  to  loss  of  voice.  Out  of  more  than  200 
cases  of  this  affection  which  have  been  imder  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
care,  direct  faradisation  of  the  glottis  has  failed  only  in  four, 
80  that  the  proceeding  seems  to  be  almost  a  specific  for  the 
complaint.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors  prevents 
the  approach  of  one  vocal  cord  to  the  median  line,  and  gives 
rise  to  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice.  This  is  more  diflScult  to 
cure,  but  also  yields  occasionally  to  £Eiradisation.  In  paralysis 
of  the  tenaora  of  the  vocal  cords,  these  are  not  properly 
stretched ;  the  voice  is  lost  or  muffled,  the  higher  notes 
more  or  less  suppressed,  and  vocalisation  is  attended  with  a 
sense  of  fatigue  or  pain.  In  paralysis  of  the  laxora  of  the 
vocal  cords,  the  formation  of  the  lower  notes  is  interfered 
with,  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  raised.  Both  tensors  and 
laxors  may  be  beneficially  affected  by  faradisation,  while  in 
paralysis  of  the  abductors  electricity  does  no  good.  The 
following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  different  con- 
ditions : — 

Case  41. — Bilateral  Paralyaia  of  the  Add/udora  of  the  Vocal 

Corda. 

In  May  1862,  I  treated  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind, 
together  with  Professor  Gzermak,  of  Pragae,  who  had  jnst  then 
introduced  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  into  this  country.  A 
woman,  aged  30,  had  lost  her  voice  two  months  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  great  emotion.    An  examination  of  her  throat 


'  Hoaneness,  Loss  of  Voice,  aod  Striduloiis  Breathing,  in  relation  to  Nerro- 
muscular  Affectiona  of  the  Larynx.    London,  1868. 
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and  pnai^aad.  ginMlwtiiBi  c£  fte  *»  cf  ft» 
Ifti']piiJL  was  reaoEEted.  to^  soeL  afisr  two  mdh.  ijnilif  tioM^  Ami 
pttiieut  conid  spaak  agaui»  aitibongh.  atOI  in  a  Iionaa  tone  oslf • 
Hu,  was  tiiBDL  diaucivorau^  Dj^anonar  mainiiiatOTn  wlui 
l^oBBopff,  tfiat'  tJia  Ex^^  'vucaL  oobeL  IflKiy  to  &  |pp0a4 
zaoQTBErad.  its  motunit  bfoi*  tiiBxa  itaa  as  yet  ]ioiiiipzoYoiiieBtm>  Aa 
}a&L  Bj^&Etiiar  tnaczzmc^  tiie  laft  ooa^d  was  also  Isoiigiit  ImmIc 
to  iia  xuBmnl  caom£yaiv  aod  tiie  ram  esto^  rortoEad. 


Casa  of  unilaisexal  pazafyas  of  tlie  addnctofs  ^— 

C.  E^  aged  I9»  came  under  Dr.  Mackenzie^a  cue  in  Jvna 
1365.  He  bad  ai  tiba  «aatd  of  July  1864,  soffioed  from  a  aefreia 
attartr  o£  dxphdascsy  and  on  leoovemig  froBL  tibaacnte  ataga  liad 


czpeoenced  gceat  difficnitj  in  swaUowing  and  loaa  of  Toioau 
Degfatition  waa  now  nearij  noniiaI»  though  he  stni  had  ooca-. 
aional  attarkii  of  ooo^ung  from.  ^  thinga  gomg  the  wrong  waj  * 
whibt  he  waa  taking  hs  meBl&  Thia  waa  eapecuJ^  i^t  to  ooonr 
in  drinking.  He  had  been  taking  ntm,  t|[Biiiinp,  and  strychnia^ 
and  for  siz  weeks  dectrici^  bad  beoi  daij^  i^pEed  to  his  throat 
eztemaDj.  The  voice,  however,  bad  not  improTod.  A  lazyn- 
goacopic  examination  showed  slight  paralysis  of  the  addnctoira  of 
the  right  Yocal  cord.  Dr.  Mackenzie  frradiaed  ilie  affected 
maacle  daOj,  from  Angost  16  till  September  10.  Bj  that  time 
the  patient  was  able  to  soctnd  his  Toice,  though  he  nsnallj  spoke 
in  a  whisper.  Ten  days  later  the  mmnd  of  the  voice  was  the  mle 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  the 
patient  was  able  to  speak  in  a  strong,  clear  voice,  which  to 
strangers  appeared  perfectly  natoral,  althongh  be  tbongbt  that 
'  it  sonnded  differently  to  what  it  had  done  before  his  illness.' 
The  action  of  the  right  cord  now  appeared  normal 

14.  IHjjiimUy  of  Deglutition. — ^Where  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing is  due  to  paialysiB  or  spasm  of  the  phaiynx  or  cbso- 
phagus,  fieuradisation  and  galvanisation  are  the  best,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  hope  to  cure 
this  most  troublesome  and  annoying  affection. 

Oasb  42. — ^Major  L,  aged  42,  consnlted  me  in  September  1862, 
for  loss  of  voice  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  brought  on  by  an 
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attack  of  cerebral  haBmorrliage  which  he  had  had  in  1859,  and 
which  affected  the  entire  left  side  of  the  body.  For  several 
months  after  this  he  had  been  so  bad  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  He  gradually,  however,  got  better,  and  partially  recovered 
the  nse  of  his  arm  and  leg,  while  the  voice  and  deglutition  did 
not  improve.  The  latter  symptom  even  became  worse  as  time 
went  on,  there  being  constant  regurgitation,  especially  of  fluids, 
which  was  very  distressing.  After  a  fortnight's  faradisation  the 
voice  was  so  much  improved  that  he  could  converse  with  ease, 
while  swallowing  was  still  difficult.  I  then  applied  a  continuous 
current  to  the  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  nerves,  with  the 
result  that,  after  the  second  operation,  a  marked  improvement 
was  perceptible  ;  and  in  a  week  the  patient  was  able  to  swallow 
easily,  without  any  regurgitation  taking  place. 

M.  Hiffelsheim  ^  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
26,  who  had  suffered  from  acne,  which  was  cured  by  arsenic, 
but  who  had  otherwise  been  in  good  health.  -  He  had  such 
diflSculty  in  retaining  his  food,  that  most  of  what  he  took 
was  returned  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  pharynx,  the  liquids 
being  rejected  through  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  continuous 
current  was  applied  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  After 
three  applications  the  patient  could  eat  some  roast  meat 
and  retain  it ;  after  five  more  he  was  quite  well. 


IV.   SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 

Spasmodic  diseases  are  much  less  amenable  to  electricity  than 
paralytic  affections  ;  yefc,  in  certain  kinds  of  spasm,  it  deserves  a 
trial  when  other  remedies  have  failed.  It  appears  probable  that 
our  modes  of  applying  electricity  in  spasmodic  affections  are  still 
defective,  and  that  with  an  improved  method  better  results  would 
be  obtained  than  is  now  generally  the  case.  The  methods  prin- 
cipally employed  at  the  present  time  are  foradisation  of  the  skin, 
and  galvanisation  of  the  affected  nerves.    Static  electricity  was 

'  Annales  d'^lcctricite  midicale.     1862. 
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formerly  mncH  used  in  these  cases,  and  seems  to  act  mnbh  in  the 
same  manner  as  fiuradisation  of  the  skin.  As  regaxds  galvnniii  ■ 
tion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  mnch  longer  application  than 
is  generally  resorted  to  for  the  treatment  of  paralysis  is  neoesaazj 
for  the  cnre  of  spasms. 

1.  Chorea  is  generally  brongfat  on  by  tenor,  fright^  riienmafcism, 
or  intestinal  derangement,  and  is  £reqnently  seen  to  disappear 
imder  the  influence  of  cold  affusions  to  the  spine,  stryohniai  caiv 
bonate  of  iron,  zinc,  arsenic,  &a,  or  even  withont  any  treatment. 
Labaome,  Fabr£-PsJaprat,  Addison,  Golding  Bird,  uid  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gull,  have  treated  chorea  with  static  electridty,  and  hare 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  Dr.  Bird  has  reported  thiriy- 
soven  cases,  thirty  of  which  were  cured,  five  relieyed,  one  refaaed 
to  continue  the  treatment^  and  only  one  was  not  cured.  He 
applied  static  electricity  to  the  spine,  and  affirms  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  patients  were  relieyed  was  nearly  proportionate  to 
thefikcOity  with  which  the  peculiar  papular  eruption  on  the  skin 
took  place.  Sir  William  Gull,  whose  experience  agrees  with  that 
of  Dr.  Bird,belieyes  that  the  benefit  is  the  result  of  a  direct  Btima« 
lation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  producing  a 
more  tonic  and  vigorous  circulation  in  them. 

Faradisation  of  the  skin  and  of  the  suffering  muscles  is  likewise 
beneficial  in  chorea.  Children  bear  this  operation  remarkably 
welL  .  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  strong  current,  a  gent^ 
application  being  sufficient. 

Benedict  has  recommended  to  apply  an  inverse  current  to  the 
spine,  for  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half  continuatively,  while 
Meyer  recommends  the  intermittent  appb'cation  of  the  current  to 
the  suffering  limbs.  In  the  practice  of  the  Infirmaiy  for  Epilepsy 
and  Paralysis,  where  cases  of  chorea  occur  frequently,  I  generally 
use  galvanisation  and  fEuradisation  of  the  limbs  alternately,  together 
with  gymnastic  movements,  whereby  most  cases  recover  in  a 
short  time. 

2.  Scrivener's  Palsy:  (Sehreibekrampf). — ^The  pathology  of  this 
peculiar  and  most  troublesome  affection  is  still  enveloped  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  uncertainty,  although  numerous  theories  have 
been  put  forward  concerning  it.  Some  observers  believe  it  to  be 
due  to  a  simple  spasm  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  hand,  arising 
from  over-exertion,  while  others  look  upon  it  as  a  reflex  neurosisy 
originating,  not  from  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  but  frx)m  the  sen* 
tient  nerves  of  the  muscles  used  in  writing.  Others  again  consider 
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it  a  symptom  of  softening  of  the  brain,  or  of  grantilar  disintegration 
of  the  vesicalar  nenrine  of  the  npper  portion  of  the  spinal  oord. 

Post-mortem  examinations  of  nncomplicated  cases  of  scri- 
yener's  palsy  are  as  yet  wanting,  which  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  affection  having  no  tendency  to  shorten  life.  In  some 
cases  where  the  nervous  system  has,  after  death,  been  examined, 
considerable  degenerative  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the 
thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum ;  but  then  there  had  been 
during  life  a  whole  train  of  symptoms  foreign  to  true  scrivener's 
palsy,  and  plainly  referable  to  the  anatomical  changes  just 
mentioned.  Indeed,  some  patients  suffering  from  scrivener's 
palsy  ultimately  die  of  hemiplegia,  or  other  nervous  affections ; 
but  quite  as  many  of  them  succumb  to  kidney  or  liver  disease, 
or  to  acute  inflammatory  disorders  and  other  complaints,  none  of 
which  bear  any  peculiar  relationship  to  the  affection  which  we 
are  now  considering. 

In  some  diseases  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  was  perhaps  resorted  to  on  purely  speculative 
grounds,  has  given  us  valuable  hints  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint for  the  cure  of  which  it  was  used.  But  even  this  source 
of  knowledge  has  until  now  been  wanting  as  far  as  scrivener's 
palsy  is  concerned,  for  as  yet  no  kind  of  treatment  appears  to 
have  given  uniformly  satis&ctory  results.  Best  has  been  largely 
prescribed,  and  is  even  now  most  strongly  recommended  by  some 
of  the  best  authorities ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  rest  appears 
to  be  perfectly  unavailing  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Of  course, 
as  long  as  patients  do  not  write,  they  are  a  great  deal  more 
comfortable  than  when  they  write  much,  or  make  fotile  attempts 
to  do  so ;  but  how  many  return  to  their  desk  after  a  holiday  of 
six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months,  during  which  they  never  touched 
a  pen,  only  to  find,  to  their  grievous  disappointment,  that  the  re- 
bellion of  the  hand  against  the  mind  continues  just  as  strong  as 
before! 

It  is  certain  that  a  purely  medical  treatment  does  no  good  in 
scrivener's  palsy.  Everything  that  appeared  to  have  the  least 
chance  of  influencing  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  tried, 
more  especially  the  so-called  nervine  tonics,  such  as  nitrate  of 
silver,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  alone  or  in  combination  with  iron 
and  strychnia,  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,  but  without 
any  avail.  The  usual  recommendation  of  the  handbooks  to 
mprove  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  no  doubt  well 
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meant,  bnt  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  nsefal,  as  the  general  health 
of  the  scrivener  is  ahoiost  always  very  good ;  and  it  seems  hard 
to  both  physician  and  patient  to  give  and  take  medicines  which 
mast  be,  to  say  the  least,  snperflnons.  Mechanical  contnTances 
intended  to  procore  rest  to  the  fingers,  and  to  allow  the  act  of 
writing  more  with  the  arm  than  with  the  hand,  generally  proya 
nsefol  only  for  a  very  short  time,  sometimes  not  longer  than  for 
a  day  or  two ;  and  after  iheir  nse  the  suffering  is  generally 
rather  more  severe  than  it  was  before. 

Local  applications  of  liniments,  embrocations,  and  oinbnentsi 
whatever  be  their  ingredients;  hot,  tepid,  and  cold  local  and 
general  baths ;  gymnastic  exercises ;  sea,  mineral  water,  and 
carbonic  acid  baths,  have  all  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

I  am  inclined  to  look  npon  scrivener's  palsy  as  a  symptom  of 
fifbtigoe  and  fonctional  irritability  of  the  co-ordinative  centres  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  axis,  which  have  by  educatioii 
been  trained  for  the  guidance  of  the  mechanical  act  of  writing, 
and  which,  on  being  by  the  mind  called  upon  to  act^  put  certain 
sets  of  muscles  into  harmonious,  although  imconsoious,  play  for 
the  performance  of  that  act.  Over-exortion  of  these  gangltt 
must  impair  their  nutrition,  just  as  every  other  organ  in  the 
body  has  its  nutrition  impaired  by  over-exertion.  A^n,  a  con- 
stitutionally feeble  condition  of  these  ganglia  may  induce  scri- 
vener's palsy  in  persons  who  have  never  written  much,  and  need 
not  write  unless  they  like.  I  have  had  two  Peers  under  my  care, 
who  would  unquestionably,  and  very  fisdrly  too,  object  to  be 
called  scriveners,  but  who,  nevertheless,  suffered  from  scrivener's 
palsy  in  an  exquisite  form.  In  one  of  them  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out  a  fiunily  history  of  nervous  affections,  but  in  the  other  the 
following  history  was  obtained: — His  &ther  was  a  fidgety, 
excitable  man,  who  died  early ;  his  only  full  sister  had  for  years 
suffered  from  an  intractable  form  of  chorea ;  his  half-sister  was 
subject  to  fits  of  depression.  The  patient  himself,  previous  to  the 
affection  coming  on,  lived  habitually  highly,  eating  rich  things, 
taking  a  full  allowance  of  wine,  besides  being  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  turf^  which  often  produced  great  excitement. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  affection  may  develop  itself  with- 
out any  excesses  in  writing  having  taken  place. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Solly's*  opinion,  that  the  patho- 
logical lesion  in  these  cases  is  a  granular  disintegration  of  the 

>  Suig^eal  Experiences.    London.  1865. 
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yesicnlar  nenrine  of  the  spinal  cord.  K  such  severe  anatomical 
changes  really  occnired  in  scrivener's  palsy,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  comprebend  the  immediate  feeling  of  relief  and 
improvement  wbicb  is,  in  many  cases,  effected  by  one  or  two 
applications  of  the  constant  current.  From  looking  at  these 
facts,  and  also  at  the  permanent  recovery  which  can  be  obtained 
by  a  prolonged  galvanic  treatment  such  as  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed, I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  much 
slighter  changes  of  nutrition  than  Mr.  Solly  would  lead  us  to 
assume,  viz.  constriction  of  the  small  arteries,  dilatation  of  the 
veins,  and  slight  serous  efiusions  compressing  the  nerve-cells, 
and  leading  to  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  same ;  that  is  to  say, 
changes  which  we  know  to  yield,  if  occurring  in  other  organs,  to 
the  catalytic  influence  of  the  constant  current,  which  produces  a 
proper  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  allows  serous 
effusions  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  finer  processes  of  nutrition  to 
be  fairly  carried  on. 

That  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  do  not  suffer  in  scrivener's 
palsy  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  examination.  The 
muscles  are  often  in  splendid  condition,  and  every  simple  move- 
ment of  the  arm  and  hand  can  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  patients  generaUy  say  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  hand  itself,  and  offer  to  show  you  great  feats  of  mus- 
cular power  which  they  can  accomplish  with  the  hand  and 
arm.  They  grasp  your  own  hand  with  the  power  of  a  vice  ; 
they  bang  the  table  with  force,  and  express  their  astonishment 
at  there  being  so  much  power,  and  yet  so  little  ability  for 
that  peculiar  act  which  they  desire  above  all .  things  to  accom- 
plish, and  which  is  to  many  of  them  of  vital  importance,  as 
poverty  stares  them  in  the  face  in  the  event  of  their  being 
obliged  to  throw  up  their  employment. 

In  certain  cases  some  other  complicated  acts,  for  which  the 
skilful  co-ordination  of  a  number  of  muscles  is  required,  appear 
troublesome.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  patient  under  my  care 
who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  master  works  of  the  great 
classical  composers,  and  whose  only  enjoyment  after  the  mono- 
tony of  a  tedious  day's  work  consisted  in  his  evening's  play  of 
Handel,  Bach,  and  Mozart.  Six  months  after  the  first  difficulty 
in  writing  had  appeared,  he  found  great  trouble  in  executing  a 
particular  fugue  which  had  been  his  great  delight;  and  the 
discovery  that  his  only  pleasure  in  life  would  probably  be  taken 
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away  from  him,  by  tiiie  fingers  refosing  to  obey  tiie  mind,  madtt 
bim  more  wretched  than  the  thonght  abont  his  position  in  lifia^ 
which  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  use  of  his  pen. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  we  can  only  hope 
fiir  a  really  effectiye  treatment  of  scrirener's  palsy  if  we  employ 
an  agent  which  may  directly  influence  the  condition  of  those 
central  ganglia  which  are  affected  in  this  disorder ;  an  agent 
which  must  at  the  same  time  be  tonic  and  sedative  in  its  neuxo- 
therapeutical  effects ;  which  must  haye  the  power  of  restoring  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  suffering  parts  to  its  proper  oodp 
dition ;  which  is  capable  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  seroos 
effusions,  and  will  thus  cause  the  nutrition  of  the  maimed  ganglia 
to  be  raised  to  its  normal  standard. 

Such  an  agent  we  possess  in  the  constant  current,  which  ap- 
pears to  unite  all  the  necessary  therapeutical  requisites  for  the 
-cure  of  scrivener's  palsy.  Some  German  obseirers,  such  as 
Niemeyer  and  others,  have  cured  patients  of  this  class  by  a 
rough  and  ready  application  of  the  current  to  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  The  few  successes  obtained  by 
a  local  application  of  the  current  do  not  clash  with  our  theory 
of  the  central  origin  of  the  affection ;  for  if  one  fact  is  well 
established  in  electro-therapeutics,  it  is  this,  that  the  continuous 
current,  peripherally  applied,  has  the  tendency  to  travel  towards 
the  centres  of  the  nervous  system.  For  how  could  we,  to  men- 
tion only  one  circumstance,  otherwise  explain  the  sensation  of 
^Ivanic  taste  which  is  so  frequently  experienced  when  the  nerves 
of  the  arm  or  the  leg  are  galvanised  P 

Local  applications  to  the  hand  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  central 
application  of  the  current.  The  seat  of  the  disease  being  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spinal  axis,  one  pole  should  be  applied  to 
the  upper  vertebrae ;  while  the  knowledge  that  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic nerve  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  induces  us  to  apply  the  other  pole  to  the 
ganglion  cervicaJe  superius.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  by  no 
means  without  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  application ;  for 
experience  shows  that  the  positive  pole  on  the  vertebne,  and  the 
negative  in  the  stylo-mastoid  fossa,  is  the  really  curative  airange- 
ment,  while  the  reverse  flow  of  the  current  does  not  do  nearly  as 
much  good.  The  current  should  be  allowed  to  act  from  five  to 
ton  minutes  at  a  time,  and  be  applied  to  both  sides  if  the  lefb 
hand  be  also  suffering.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  cells  of  Darnell's 
ba  tery  frimish  sufficient  power  for  this  application.     The  almost 
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imxnediate  relief  from  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  hand  and  arm 
which  generally  follows  such  a  procedure  is  pleasant  to  the 
patient,  and  the  ultimate  cure  which  results,  if  the  treatment  be 
continued  for  a  sufident  time,  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
physician.  As  generally  all  other  means  fail  to  effect  a  cure  in 
this  most  troublesome  complaint,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend practitioners  to  resort  at  once  to  galvanisation  when  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  scrivener's  palsy  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  for  the  treatment  is  all  the  more  rapidly  successful 
the  earlier  it  is  employed  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
Where  tibe  application  which  has  just  been  recommended  does 
not  answer,  Dr.  Poore's  ^  plan  of  combining  the  application  of 
the  current  with  rhythmical  exercise  of  the  hand  deserves  a 
trial.  He  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  clerk,  aged  32,  who  wrote 
a  good  hand  and  was  constantly  employed  in  copying  balance- 
sheets.  One  day  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  his  right  hand  down  upon  the  paper ;  but 
managed  for  some  days  after  to  write  by  holding  his  right  wrist 
firmly  on  the  desk  with  the  left  hand.  After  that  he  could  no 
longer  do  anything,  and  had  to  leave  his  employment.  He 
then  learnt  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  but  this  also  gave  way, 
and  he  could  no  longer  earn  his  living.  Spasms  now  came  on 
in  the  right  hand  at  other  times ;  he  could  not  use  the  knife 
at  dinner,  and  broke  a  jug,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  spasm, 
when  about  to  pour  out  some  water.  The  arm  now  became 
the  seat  of  chorea,  was  always  jerking  about,  and  bounced 
out  of  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat.  T^en  stripped,  the  deltoid, 
pectoralis  maj.,  biceps,  but  more  especially  the  triceps,  were  scon 
to  jump ;  the  arm  was  forcibly  extended,  and  the  triceps  as  hard 
as  a  board.  The  patient  was  enjoined  rest,  to  wear  the  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  15  grs.  of  Potass.  Brom.  ter  die.  This  did  him  good 
generally,  but  did  not  diminish  the  spasm.  A  constant  current  was 
then  applied  to  the  deltoid,  when  the  spasm  at  once  subsided ;  and 
the  patient  was  then  made  to  elevate  or  depress  his  arm  rhyth- 
mically, the  doctor  counting  one,  two,  like  a  drill  sergeant,  and 
the  patient  keeping  time  to  the  counting.  The  pectorals  were 
exercised  by  practising  extension  movements,  and  drawing  back 
the  shoulders  ;  the  fingers  and  thumb  by  opposing  the  thumb  to 
every  finger  in  turn,  and  by  making  him  run  on  the  table  with  his 
fingers,  as  on  playing  the  piano.  After  these  applications,  the  arm 
was  no  longer  a  nuisance  to  him.     This  was  continued  daUy  for 

*  The  Practitioner,  September  1872,  p.  129, 
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several  months.  In  Angnst  he  conld  accomplish  ererytfaing 
except  writing  with  ease,  and  conld  also  write  tolerably  welL  It 
should  be  added  that  the  patient  also  received  a  daily  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  one-sixth  gr.  of  morphia. 

3.  Spasmodic  Wry-fieck^  TorHcoCUsy  Caput  chsHpum^  oonsiBtB  of 
a  convulsive  affection  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  of  one  side, 
whereby  the  stemo-deido-mastoid  and  the  trapezius  muscles  are 
thrown  into  commotion.  Electricity  of  high  tension  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  and  induction  currents  methodically  applied  to  the  anta- 
gonists of  the  suffering  muscles,  have  effects  amelioration  or 
cure ;  but  as  the  current  must  be  very  powerful  if  it  is  to  do  good, 
the  continuous  current  appears  preferable,  its  application  being 
&r  less  unpleasant.  Where  the  emotional  character  of  the  disease 
is  veiy  marked,  only  little  can  be  done  by  any  treatment. 

4.  Epilepsy. — ^In  certain  forms  of  epilepsy,  which  resist  other 
modes  of  treatment,  the  continuous  galvanic  current  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Faradisation  is,  as  a  rule,  useless  in  this 
disease,  as  it  has  no  effect  on  the  nervous  centres ;  indeed,  the 
only  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  it  has  ever  been  of  service  have 
been  those  where  the  menstrual  function  was  dormant  or  irre- 
gular, and  where  it  proved  valuable  as  an  emmenagog^e.  Tho 
best  mode  of  applying  the  continuous  current  is  to  cause  anelec- 
trotonus  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  those  peripheral  nerves  in 
the  domain  of  which  an  aura  is  repeatedly  or  occasionally  experi- 
enced. In  a  previous  edition  of  this  work  several  cases  have 
been  adduced  showing  the  effects  of  galvanisation  in  epilepsy ;  but 
space  prevents  us  from  reproducing  them  here. 

5.  Asthma. — ^Dr.  Hyde  Salter^  has  spoken  strongly  against 
the  employment  of  galvanism  in  this  disease,  and  condemns  ^the 
passing  galvanic  shocks  through  the  chest.'  He  says  that  he 
has  known  this  to  do  great  harm ;  to  bring  on  an  attack  in  a 
patient  at  the  time  free  from  asthma ;  that  it  has,  to  his  know- 
ledge, aggravated  existing  spasm,  but  never  done  any  good.  Dr. 
Salter  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  idea  could  have  suggested  the 
use  of  galvanism  in  asthma ;  but  as  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
prove  that  asthma  is  a  nervous  affection,  depending  upon  a 
morbid  condition,  either  of  the  pneumogastric  or  the  brain,  and 
not  upon  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or  air-passages,  I  am 
surprised  at  Dr.  Salter's  reasoning.  I  could  understand  his 
anathema  against  galvanism  in  asthma,  if  that  disease  were  due 

*  On  Asthma :  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,  p,  317.    2iid  edit  1868. 
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to  bronchitis,  emphysema,  or  heart-disease ;  but  as  he  has  shown 
it  to  be  owing  to  spastio  contraction  of  the  nnstriped  fibre- 
cells  animated  by  the  pnemnogastric  nerve,  galvanisation  of  that 
nerve  wonld  appear  to  be  a  most  rational  mode  of  treatment. 
The  best  proceeding  is  to  cause  anelectrotonns  of  the  pnemno- 
gastric, with  which  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  may  be 
combined.  The  latter  answers  best  in  chronic  cases,  where  the 
asthmatic  attack  is  prolonged,  and  followed  by  bronchial  con- 
gestion, with  insufficient  expansion  of  the  thorax  and  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood. 

6.  Shaking  Palsy. ^-Tronsaesm.  speaks  of  paralysis  agitans  as 
an  absolutely  incurable  disease,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  even  now 
true  for  cases  of  long  standing.  If  the  affection  be  confined  to 
one  limb,  and  the  case  be  recent,  anelectrotonns  of  the  medulla 
longata  and  the  spinal  cord  is  occasionally  of  service. 

Dr.  Russell  Reynolds*  has  cured  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans  of  the 
right  arm,  which  had  come  on  suddenly  in  a  man  aged  57,  who 
had  for  two  years  before  suffered  from  occasional  tremor  of  the 
right  arm  and  leg.  He  used  the  current  of  120  links  of  Pulver- 
macher's  chain  battery  to  the  arm,  for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour 
each  time.  There  was  improvement  after  the  first  application, 
and  after  five  the  spontaneous  jactitation  completely  ceased. 
The  &ct  of  the  palsy  having  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  being 
confined  to  one  limb,  would  naturally  make  the  case  a  most 
fiftvourable  one  for  galvanic  treatment. 

7.  Tetcmua, — Dr.  Mendel,'  of  Berlin,  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
girl  aged  4,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  cart  on  May  17,  1868, 
and  suffered  comminutive  fracture  of  both  phalanges  of  the  right 
thumb,  as  well  as  some  minor  injuries.  The  father  of  the  child 
dressed  the  wound  himself,  and  when,  eight  days  afterwards,  the 
crushed  finger  was  only  connected  with  the  hand  by  a  small  bridge 
of  skin,  he  cut  this  through.  The  general  condition  of  the  child 
appeared  then  satisfactory.  Six  days  afterwards,  however,  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowiug  came  on,  the  teeth  could  not  be  separated, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  became  rigid.  A  centigramme  of 
opium  was  given  every  two  hours,  without  any  result ;  on  the 
contrary,  tetanus  became  developed,  fresh  sets  of  muscles  being 
successively  seized  by  clonic  contractions,  while  those  previously 
affected  remained  in  tonic  contraction. 

1  The  Lancet,  1859.    VoL  ii.  p.  658. 

-  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  Sept.  21,  1868. 
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On  June  12  the  little  patient  bad  a  poise  of  132,  the  tempera* 
tore  in  the  rectom  being  108*5^  Eekhr.    She  was  lying  on  her 
back,  wioaTiing  and  coughing  alternately ;  conld  neitfaer  sit  nor 
walk  nor  stand,  and  only  sit  up  in  bed  with  much  trouble^  and 
convnlsions.    The  head  was  strongly  retroflezed ;  the  £BM)e  livid 
and  slightly  oedematons ;  the  pnpils  slightly  dilated.    The  mas- 
seters  and  temporal  muscles  were  tetanically  contracted  on  both 
sides,  so  that  only  the  handle  of  a  spoon  could  with  difficolty  be 
inserted  between  the  teeth ;  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  some  abra- 
sions were  seen,  probably  from  the  impressions  of  the  teeth.    A 
few  herpetic  vesicles  were  noticed  on  the  edge  of  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  lip.    The  right  thumb  was  absent ;  on  the  right 
hand  there  was,  above  the  os  metacarpi  pollicis,  which  was  pre* 
served,  a  wound  of  the  size  of  a  bean,  covered  with  abundant 
granulations.     The  hand  was  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  and  slightly 
supinated ;  the  fingers  were  flexed.    It  was  impossible  to  change 
the  position  of  the  hand  or  the  fingers,  even  if  great  force  was  used. 
The  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm  were  rigid,  whUe  the  left 
arm  was  in  its  normal  condition. 

The  trapezii,  on  both  sides,  but  more  especially  the  right  one, 
were  rigid  and  swollen ;  the  head  could  not  be  moved  to  either 
side ;  the  muscles  of  the  back,  more  especially  the  right  rhom* 
boides  major,  were  tonically  contracted.  The  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  were  in  their  usual  condition,  but  those  of  both  thighs 
harder  than  usual ;  both  feet,  more  especially  the  right,  had  as- 
sumed the  highest  degree  of  pes  equinus.  The  muscles  of  the 
calf  were  as  hard  as  a  board ;  the  position  of  the  foot  could  not 
be  altered  by  employing  mechanical  force.  TVlienever  the  body 
was  somewhat  strongly  touched,  opisthotonus  ensued. 

An  examination  of  the  chest  showed,  to  the  right  and  pos- 
teriorly, moist  sounds,  which  were  more  feebly  perceptible 
anteriorly.  The  left  lung  was  not  aJBTccted.  The  urine,  which 
was  scanty  and  passed  into  bed,  contained  a  large  amount  of 
urates,  but  neither  albumen  nor  sugar.  There  was  some  con- 
stipation. The  constant  current  was  now  used,  and  all  internal 
remedies  were  omitted.  The  anode  of  a  battery  of  eight  cells 
of  Kriiger  and4'Hirschmann  (Darnell's)  was  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  the  right  fore-arm,  and  the  negative  to  the  cervical 
spine.  Almost  immediately  after  closing  the  circuit  it  was  pos- 
sible to  move  the  hand  freely  in  all  directions ;  the  tetanus  in  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  having  for  the  time  disappeared.    The 
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anode  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  mnscles  of  the  lefb  calf, 
and  the  cathode  applied  to  the  Inmbar  spine,  appeared  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  mnscles,  the  ankle-joint  remaining  fixed.     The 
anode  was  then  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  close 
above  the  joint,  after  which  the  foot  was  easily  movable  in  every 
direction.    The  same  proceeding  was  repeated  on  the  right  leg. 
When  the  anode  was  placed  npon  the  tetanic  mnscles,  no  effect 
was  produced,  but  on  being  applied  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  the 
tetanus  ceased  at  once.    The  muscles  of  the  jaw  did  not  yield 
ao  readily,  although  the  anode  was  successively  placed  on  various 
points  of  the  Beice ;  and  only  when  it  was  directed  to  the  lefb 
infra-orbital  nerve,  the  mouth  could  be  opened  a  little  further. 
The  electrodes  having  afterwards  been  applied  to  the  muscles  of 
ihe  neck,  the  tetanus  ceased  there  likewise,  and  the  head  became 
movable  in  every  direction. 

The  whole  application  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
muscles  remained  relaxed  after  the  application.     On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  improvement  continued,  there  was  greater  flexibility 
<>f  all  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  ;  neither  the  flexors  of  the 
fore-arm,  nor  the  gastrocnemii  were  as  rigid  as  before ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  and  back  was  better,  and  the  mouth  was  so  far 
opened  that  a  finger  could  be  inserted  between  the  teeth.     The 
joints  were,  however,  somewhat  stiffer  than  they  had  been  im- 
mediately after  the  first  application.     The  induced  current  was 
now  used,  in  order  to  see  whether  this  would  have  any  effect, 
but  the  muscles  remained  exactly  in  the    same   condition  as 
before,  and  the   irritation  produced  fresh  reflex  spasms.     The 
little  patient  was  now  again  treated  with  the  constant  current, 
as  on  the  preceeding  day,  and  the  same  result,  viz.  immediate  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  muscles,  was  obtained. 

The  day  after  (June  14)  the  pulse  had  gone  down  to  112,  and 
the  temperature  to  99*3°  Fahr.  The  child  had  slept  at  night, 
the  cough  and  other  symptoms  of  bronchitis  were  less ;  there 
was  some  appetite ;  the  mouth  was  so  far  open  as  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  the  thumb.  There  was  still  slight  rigidity  in  the 
muscles  of  the  right  fore-arm,  and  both  legs,  but  some  little  force 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  it.  The  position  of  the  head  and 
back  was  satisfactory.  The  constant  current  was  again  used. 
.  June  15. — The  child  had  had  a  good  night,  had  eaten  a  roll, 
could  put  her  feet  to  the  ground,  and  had  walked  a  few  steps 
on  being  supported. 

p  p  2 
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June  16. — ^The  general  condition  mnch  improved. 

June  17. — ^The  head  was  fireely  movable  in  every  directions 
the  tongue  could  be  put  out ;  the  child  could  stand  nprigbt. 
The  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  extremities  were  soft  and 
flexible.  There  was  some  oedema  round  the  ankles.  (General 
condition  satisfactoiy.    GidvaDisation  repeated. 

June  18. — Sleep  and  appetite  good ;  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  still  slightly  contracted  and  flexed.  No  trace  of  tetanns 
left;  galvanisation  repeated  for  curing  the  contraction  of  the 
fingers.  Within  a  week  this  result  was  likewise  obtained.  In 
this  case  thlB  relief  caused  by  the  application  of  the  constant 
current  was  so  immediate  and  decided,  that  no  doubt  about  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  remedy  could  be  entertained. 

Dr.  Mendel  has  also  recorded  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  in  & 
girl  aged  11,  in  which  the  constant  current,  within  ten  days, 
completely  overcame  the  affection.  In  this  case  he  found  that 
when  the  anode  was  placed  to  the  second  or  third  lumbar 
vertebra^  and  the  cathode  to  the  sternum,  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  at  once  relaxed.  He  recommends  the  use  of  a  gentle 
current,  the  anode  being  directed  to  the  antagonists  of  the 
affected  muscles.  The  current  thus  applied  seems  to  act  rather 
on  the  sentient  than  on  the  motor  nerves,  for  no  contractions  are 
visible,  while  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  sentient  nerves  is 
subdued. 

Onimus  and  Legros  *  have  been  equally  successful  in  a  bad 
case  of  traumatic  tetanus ;  but  it  is  not  so  convincing  as  Dr. 
Menders,  because  large  doses  of  hydrate  of  chloral  were  given  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  circxdar 
saw,  which  opened  the  joint  formed  by  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  of  the  left  thumb.  Symptoms  of  trismus  appeared 
ten  days  afterwards,  and  were  followed  by  tetanus.  Digitalis, 
chloral,  and  bromide  of  potassium  were  given,  and  the  patient 
got  rather  better ;  but  as  ho  continued  in  a  bad  condition  seven- 
teen days  after  the  injury,  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  ab- 
domen being  strongly  contracted,  and  respiration  purely  ab- 
dominal, anelectrotonus  of  the  cord  was  produced,  the  application 
lasting  forty-five  minutes.  The  contracted  muscles  became 
almost  inmiediately  relaxed,  and  respiration  became  thoracic. 
The  patient  was  constantly  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloral^ 
and  slept  almost  the  whole  time  of  his  illness.     On  one  occasion 

>  Loc.  cit.  p.  408. 
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he  bad  a  fiBonting  fit ;  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  ceased 
for  a  whole  minute,  and  he  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the 
current  was  at  once  applied  to  the  spine,  and  respiration,  at  first 
stertorous,  as  in  an  epileptic,  became  gradually  re-established ; 
the  pulse,  which  had  disappeared,  returned,  beating  eighty-eight 
times  in  the  minute.  The  current  was  generally  applied  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  an  hour  or  even  two  hours  at  a  time  for  fifteen 
days,  after  which  the  patient  was  convalescent. 

8.  Hydrophobia. — Several  Italian  authors  have,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  published  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia cured  by  galvanism ;  but  these  records  are  worthless. 
More  recently  Signer  Schivardi^  has  published  a  case  of  this 
disease  which  was  treated  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee 
of  medical  men  in  Milan  appointed  to  study  hydrophobia,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

A  girl,  aged  9,  was  bitten  by  a  suspicious  dog  on  March  15, 
1866.  There  were  three  wounds  on  her  head,  and  one  on  the 
right  hand,  which  were  not  cauterised,  but  merely  treated  with 
an  ointment,  and  healed  spontaneously.  The  first  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  came  on  on  April  27.  Two  days  afterwards  she 
was  received  into  the  hospital.  The  committee  agreed  that  the 
<K)ntinuous  current  should  be  used,  and  the  cathode  of  twenty- 
two  cells  of  Darnell's  battery  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  the 
anode  being  directed  to  the  feet. 

This  current,  which  deflected  the  needle  to  an  angle  of  34°, 
was  for  four  days  uninterruptedly  sent  through  the  body  of  the 
patient  (P).  The  result  was  that  the  pulse  became  more  quiet, 
the  patient  slept,  and  the  throat-Rpasms  decreased  so  much  that 
she  could  eat  and  drink  again.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease, 
after  eighty  hours'  galvanisation,  the  girl  had  lost  every  symp- 
tom of  hydrophobia,  and  electricity  seemed  to  have  mastered  the 
disease ;  but  the  patient  was  now  in  a  state  of  prostration  and 
somnolence.  The  committee  refased  to  administer  stimulants. 
The  weakness  increased  during  the  next  few  days.  The  pulse 
became  rapid,  there  wBiS  profuse  perspiration,  no  appetite,  loss 
of  consciousness,  diminished  quantity  of  urine,  which  was  alka- 
line, and  a  rod  with  hydrochloric  acid  approached  to  the  mouth 
of  the  patient  was  covered  with  white  fumes.  She  died  seven 
days  and  seven  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
had  set  in,  of  ursemic  poisoning  of  the  blood. 

>  Gaz.  med.  ital.  Lombard,  No.  22,  1866. 
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Signor  Schivardi  thinks  that  this  podentmij^t  have  zeoovered 
if  stimnlants  had  been  given ;  bnt  this,  of  oonney  is  only  aiL 
opinion.  The  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  were  evidently  retiered, 
but  the  poison  killed  the  patient  jnst  as  weQ  as  if  no  tEeatmeni 
had  been  adopted.  This  wonld  be  analogous  to  the  case  ct 
Banke's  frogs,  which,  after  being  poisoned  with  strychnia^  oooUL 
be  kept  free  from  convulsions  by  the  nse  of  the  oontinaoiui. 
current,  bat  died  nevertheless  of  the  flystemic  effects  of  tiie- 
poison. 

9.  Stammering, — ^The  best  mode  of  treating  stammering  ia 
systematically  to  educate  the  vocal  and  reepiratey  organs ;  bat 
ihe  continnons  current  may  be  of  service  in  conjunction  with 
it 

Cass  43. — An  intelligent  boy,  aged  9,  one  of  ten  children,  was 
sent  to  me  in  January  1868.  His  general  health  was  tolerably^ 
good,  but  ever  since  his  fourth  year  he  had  suffered  from  defec- 
tive speech.  He  could  only  talk  fluently  when  he  was  excited,, 
but  otherwise  he  stammered  very  jnuch.  He  complained  of 
headache  and  occasional  dizziness^  and  the  pupils  were  ex- 
cessively large.  Having  some  suspicion  of  masturbation,  I 
examined  the  sexual  organs,  and  found  a  high  degree  of  conge- 
nital phimosis  which  appeared  to  produce  considerable  irritation. 
I  therefore,  before  resorting  to  any  frirther  treatment,  sent  him 
to  Mr.  Curling  to  be  circuQicised,  which  was  done  in  February 
1868.  In  consequence  of  this  operation  the  general  health  im- 
proved, but  the  spasm  in  the  throat  remained  as  bad  as  ever.  I 
therefore  now  applied  the  continuous  current  to  the  laryngeal 
nerves  continuativply,  giving  at  the  same  time  directions  for  a 
gymnastic  education  of  the  voice.  After  two  months'  treatment^ 
the  patient  attending  twice  a  week,  he  was  veiy  much  improved ; 
and  when  I  saw  him  again  four  months  afterwards,  he  spoke  as 
well  as  could  be  wished. 

10.  Facial  spasm :  (histrionic  spasm^  tic  eontml^i/.)— This  affec- 
tion, which  is  owing  to  irritation  of  one  or  several  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  resists  all  purely  medicinal 
treatment.  Neurotomy  of  the  portio  dura,  which  has  sometimes 
been  performed  for  the  cure  of  it,  I  should  consider  bad  practice, 
as  it  produces  paralysis  instead  of  spasm,  the  former  being  a 
greater  inconvenience  than  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  excision  of  a  small  piece  from  that  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve^ 
the  irritation  of  which  produces  the  spasm,  generally  cures  the 
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complaint,  witbont  paralysing  the  mnscles  of  the  face.  The 
ulterior  conseqaences  of  nearotomy  of  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve 
in  Bnch  cases  are  not  yet  well  known ;  but  as  it  is  almost  always 
either  the  snpra-orbital  or  the  infra-orbital  nerve  which  has  to  be 
divided,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  nntrition  of  the  eye  may 
saffer  inconsequence  of  snch  operations.  It  woold  therefore  be 
very  desirable  to  have  a  less  severe  mode  of  treatment  at  our 
disposal. 

-  The  continnons  galvanic  current,  applied  to  the  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  generally  improves  the  spasm ;  but  seems  to  cure 
only  cases  of  recent  standing.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
curing  one  of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration  ;  while  Bemak  ^ 
and  Benedict  appear  to  have  succeeded  better.  In  some  cases 
a  continuative,  and  in  others  an  intermittent,  application 
answers  best ;  and  voltaic  alternatives  appear  to  be  useful. 

v.— ANAESTHESIA. 

AnsBsthesia  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or 
peripheral  nerves,  and  is  either  complete  or  partial.  In  some 
cases  all  the  different  kinds  of  sensations  are  lost,  but  in  others 
only  one  or  two  of  them  are  gone,  while  the  others  remain  intact. 
Thus  common  sensation  may  be  impaired  or  lost,  while  the 
senses  of  temperature  and  locality  are  as  acute  as  ever,  &c.  In 
most  forms  of  anaesthesia  an  electric  treatment  is  of  service. 
Where  the  affection  is  due  to  effusions  compressing  the  nervous 
matter,  the  continuous  current  appears  to  be  most  effective ;  but 
where  it  occurs  from  want  of  nervous  power,  more  especially  in 
hysteria,  faradisation  of  the  skin  or  static  electricity  are  like- 
wise applicable. 

1.  AtuBsihe^ia  of  the  Cerebral  Nerves. 

a.  Loss  of  Smell  (wnosmid). — Total  loss  of  smell  is  rare,  audits 
pathology  still  somewhat  obscure.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be 
due  to  cerebral  disease,  while  in  others  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
compressed  by  tumours,  exostoses,  and  effasions. 

In  three  cases  observed  by  Dr.  W.  Ogle  ^  the  affection  occurred 
after  accidents,  and  was  owing  to  rupture   of  the  olfactory 

*  Berliner  kliniscbe  Wochenschrift,  No.  22.     1864. 
2  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Transactiozis,  p.  263.     1870. 
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nerves  on  their  way  from  the  bnlh  through  the  holes  in  the 
ethmoid  bone.  Bertholon  has  recorded  a  case  of  anomrria  oonaa- 
qaent  apon  rheomatism,  and  -which  was  cured  by  atatio  deotri- 
city.  Krejenhoff  obtained  a  similar  good  result  in  a  oase  of 
hemiplegia,  complicated  with  loss  of  smell.  Duchenne  mAwiafflBiy 
that  he  has  frequently  used  fiuradisation  of  the  mucous  memfanttie 
of  the  nose  for  restoring  the  lost  smell,  and  has  generally  been 
successful.  I  have  seen  a  case  of  anosmia  which  came  on  in  a 
gentleman,  aged  39,  without  any  apparent  cause.  He  was  of  .a 
strumous  constitution,  and  said  that  as  a  boy  he  had  been  oom- 
stantly  bled,  leeched,  and  mercurialised.  He  never  had  had 
syphilis,  nor  had  he  been  subjected  to  any  accident.  There  was 
a  general  want  of  tone,  with  a  slow  pulse  (mostly  58.)  I  gave 
him  iron,  and  applied  the  continuous  current  by  means  of  a 
nasal  conductor  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  After  a  few 
such  applications,\he  smelt  Eau  de  C!ologne  and  other  perfumes, 
which  he  could  not  smell  before. 

b.  Amblyopia;  amcmroeia;  weakness  of  sight  from  vmperfed 
niitrUion  of  the  optic  nerve, — Amaurosis  was  much  more  fr^uently 
diagnosed  before  the  introduction  of  the  eye-mirror  into  ophthal- 
mic practice,  than  it  is  at  present.  Von  Graefe  ^  excludes  from 
this  denomination  all  disturbances  of  sight  dependent  upon 
material  changes  in  the  refractive  media,  in'  the  internal  tunics 
of  the  eye,  and  also  neuro-retinitis  and  embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina.  He  confines  the  term  amaurosis  to  cases 
of  blindness  frt)m  primary  or  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  optio 
nerve,  while  he  understa;nds  by  '  amblyopia '  that  impairment  of 
vision  which  is  produced  by  irregularities  in  the  circulalion,  and 
which  may  in  the  end  lead  to  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  medicinal  treatment  of  these  affections  generally  yields 
only  little  result.,  The  various  forms  of  electricity  have  often 
been  used,  and  sometimes  with  advantage.  Do  Saussure  obtained 
a  cure  of  amaurosis  by  shocks  of  static  electricity  directed  from 
the  eye-ball  to  the  neck ;  while  Magendie  and  Person  were  suc- 
cessful with  magneto-electricity.  M.  Lesueur'  has  recorded  a 
case  of  complete  amaurosis,  but  where  the  mobility  of  the  iris 
had  not  suffered,  and  which  was  nearly  cured  by  electro-mag- 
netism. He  applied  one  moistened  conductor  to  the  closed  eye, 
and  the  other  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit,  the  neck,  and 

1  J.  Soelberg*.Welli'8  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  396. 

2  Journal  des  Connaiss.  m6d.,  10  mars,  1861. 
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the  scalp.  The  operation  lasted  four  minntes.  The  patient  dis- 
continnod  the  treatment  before  she  was  quite  cured,  but  at  the 
end  of  it  she  could  read  a  test-type  three  miUimetres  high.  Un- 
fortnnatelj  M.  Lesueur  did  not  examine  his  patient  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  so  that  we  have  no  accurate  information  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Dunn,^  of  Crick,  Derby,  has  recorded  a  case  of  loss  of  sight 
in  a  servant  girl,  aged  15,  free  from  symptoms  of  hysteria,  who, 
while  engaged  with  her  work,  fell  and  struck  her  eye  upon  a 
round  knob  of  the  stair  balusters.  The  eye  became  much  swollen 
and  inflamed.  The  patient  could  see  imperfectly  after  the  acci- 
dent, but  the  following  morning  she  was  totally  blind  on  the 
injured  side.  Mr.  Dunn  saw  her  three  weeks  afterwards,  when 
the  eye  looked  perfectly  healthy,  all  traces  of  inflammation  having 
disappeared.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  case  of  concussion  and  sub- 
sequent paralysis  of  the  retina,  he  passed  a  gentle  magneto- 
electric  current  through  tlio  eye,  using  his  finger  as  electrode. 
An  immediate  improvement  took  place ;  the  sight  gradually  re- 
turned, and  in  five  minutes  the  girl  read  large  capitals  with  the 
affected  eye.  Faradisation  was  twice  repeated,  and  after  the  last 
application  one  eye  was  as  good  as  the  other.  In  tliis  case  also 
no  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  eye  was  mode. 

Duchenne  recommends  faradisation  for  amaurosis;  but  the 
continuous  current  would  seem  to  be  preferable  on  account  of  its 
powerful  physiological  action  on  the  optic  nerve.  It  has  not  yet 
been  fairly  tried,  and  it  appeal's,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  a 
systematic  use  of  it  should  be  made  in  one  of  our  numerous 
ophthalmic  hospitals,  in  order  to  lead  us  to  definite  conclusions 
about  its  actual  value.  An  examination  of  the  eye  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  should  always  precede  the  galvanic  treat- 
ment. 

Dr.  Pye-Smith  ^  has  treated  a  series  of  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  which  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  had  been  made.  He 
used  between  ten  and  twenty  cells  of  Daniell's  battery,  the  elec- 
trodes terminating  in  small  sponges  soaked  in  warm  water.  The 
cathode  was  placed  on  the  skin  behind  the  ear,  and  the  anode  to 
the  closed  eyelid  of  the  same  side  or  to  the  brow.  Ophthalmos- 
copic examination  during  the  passage  of  the  current  showed  in 
all  cases  the  veins  of  the  retina  to  be  congested  after  the  first 

»  The  Lancet.  November  1867. 
2  Brit  Med.  Journ.,  May  18,  1872. 
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second  (doriHg  which  they  sometimes  appeared  to-be  partiany 
emptied),  and  to  remain  so  till  the  inteimption  of  the  circnift^ 
when  they  graduallj  resumed  their  natoral  fahiess.  This  efieofc 
was  observed  even  when  no  flash  was  perceived  by  the  paAieni. 

The  patients  were  galvanised  every  Tnesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  The  current  was  usually  passed  six  times  at  each 
sitting,  for  eight  or  ten  seconds  each  time,  with  intermissioiis  of 
an  equal  period. 

On  closing  the  circuit  with  ten  cells,  the  healthy  eye  perceived 
a  round  central,  illumination  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  irregularis 
circular,  and  of  a  blue  tint.  The  impression  lasted  about  five 
seconds,  and  then  gradually  faded  away.  On  interrupting  the 
circuity  a  momentary  flash  was  perceived  over  the  entire  field. 
These  effects  were  more  marked  when  the  eyes  were  shut. 

The  number  of  cells  employed  was  determined  by  the  flashes 
perceived,  the  smallest  number  being  used  that  produced  in  each 
case  any  illumination ;  and  where  no  flashes  were  perceived,  an 
unbearable  amount  of  burning  at  the  electrodes,  or  the  occurrence 
of  giddiness,  served  to  limit  the  number. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  cases  recorded  by  this  observer : — 

J.  L,  aged  42,  a  wheelwright,  was  admitted  December  12, 1871. 
His  general  health  was  good,  except  for  an  attack  of  quotidian 
ague  twelve  years  ago.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
about  two  ounces  of  shag  per  week.  His  sight  began  to  fail 
nearly  five  years  ago.  He  went  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and 
attended  as  an  out-patient  for  three  years,  taking  medicine  daily. 
The  sight  continued  to  fail  during  this  period,  but  the  patient 
was  able  to  keep  at  work  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and,  till  the 
last  few  months  of  it,  to  read.  He  frequently  had  severe  occipital 
headache.  He  came  to  Gny's  Hospital  as  out-patient  nearly  two 
years  ago,  when  both  optic  discs  were  found  to  be  white;  he  had 
attended  ever  since,  giving  up  smoking,  and  taking  one-third  of 
a  grain  of  pilula  opii  three  times  a  day.  His  sight  had  continued 
to  become  worse.  During  the  last  year  he  had  felt  ill  and  nervous. 
Since  his  sight  began  to  fail,  he  had  had  about  half-a-dozen  attacks 
of  frequent  shivering  followed  by  vomiting,  lasting  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  passing  off.  On  admission  he  was  very  tremulous. 
He  could  just  distinguish  windows  with  each  eye,  but  could  not 
count  the  panes.  He  considered  the  right  his  best  eye.  He 
stated  that  he  saw  best  in  a  dull  light,  and  that  he  was  able 
occasionally  to  see  the  time  by  a  large  clock  for  a  minute  or  two. 
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and  then  the  sight  became  dim  again.  The  tension  of  the  right 
ejo  was  slightlj  above  the  normal.  The  pupils  were  dilated 
and  slnggish.  On  ophthalmoscopic  examination  both  eyes  were 
fonnd  hypermetropic.  The  right  optic  disc  was  well-defined, 
blnish-white,  with  very  white  centre ;  its  vessels  were  slightly 
displaced  to  the  nasal  side ;  the  arteries  were  small  and  few. 
The  left  optic  disc  was  well-defined,  blnish-white ;  the  arteries 
were  very  small  and  few ;  the  veins  few  and  half  empty.  Tho 
retina  was  rather  anaamic.  There  was  a  small  floating  opacity  in 
the  vitreous  body.  Both  eyes  were  galvanised  twenty-three  times 
— i.e.  on  twenty  three  difierent  days;  each  day,  as  before  stated, 
the  current  was  passed  about  six  times  through  each  optic  nerve. 
A  battery  of  twenty  elements  was  used.  A  flash  was  usually 
perceived  on  closing  the  circuit,  and  a  'dark  flash '  on  interrupting 
it.  Occasionally  slight  headache  was  produced,  but  the  trembling 
disappeared  in  a  week  or  so.  Afber  the  fourth  application  the 
patient  was  able  to  see  the  seats  in  the  grounds ;  afber  the  seventh 
he  could  count  the  panes  of  a  window  upwards,  but  not  from  sido 
to  side ;  after  the  seventeenth  application  he  was  able  to  read 
*  Operation  Boom,'  painted  in  letters  about  three  inches  high 
over  a  door  in  the  ward.  He  could  now  always  see  the  time  by 
a  large  white-faced  clock,  and  could  see  his  way  about  the  grounds 
much  better  than  at  first.  On  January  18  he  was  seized  with 
one  of  his  attacks  of  vomiting,  shivering,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  sight  was  a  good  deal  impaired  for  several  days,  but  the  gal- 
vanism was  continued,  as  he  was  very  anxious  for  it.  His  sight 
was  examined  again  on  January  31.  He  could  now  see  the  paths 
in  the  grounds,  people  as  ho  met  them,  a  white  stone  sun-dial  out 
of  doors,  the  time  by  the  clock,  and  could  count  the  panes  of  a 
window  in  both  directions  with  either  eye.  Ophthalmoscopio 
examination  showed  no  marked  change.     (See  table  on  p.  588.) 

Mr.  Eliddle  has,  in  the  same  hospital,  tried  the  effects  of  the 
continuous  current  on  five  female  and  six  male  patients,  and  has 
obtained  entirely  negative  results.  This  is  so  contrary  to  my 
experience,  that  either  the  worst  cases  mast  have  been  selected, 
or  the  method  of  application  have  been  injudicious. 

My  own  experience  iti  ansBmia  of  the  optic  nerves  is  that  most 
cases  improve,  but  I  cannot  boast  of  a  single  cure.  I  believe  that 
the  results  will  eventually  become  better  than  they  are  now, 
because  galvanisation  will  be  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  complaint  than  is  generally  done  now,  and  because  I  hope 
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that  onr  mode  of  conducting  the  treatment  will  be  more  effectiye. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  continae  the  treatment  indefinitely,  but  the 
current  should  be  used  daily,  or  at  least  four  times  a  week,  for  a 
month.  It  should  then  be  discontinued,  and  a  month's  interval 
allowed,  after  which  it  should  be  resumed  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  I  think  Dr.  Pye-Smith  has  applied  the  current  too  short 
a  time,  five  or  six  minutes  being,  according  to  my  experience, 
better  than  one  minute. 

In  weakness  of  sights  without  structural  lesions,  and  which 
might  perhaps  merge  into  amblyopia  or  amaurosis  if  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  the  constant  current  often  produces  excellent 
results.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  such  cases  which  were  due 
either  to  over-exertion  of  the  eyes  in  reading  and  drawing,  or  to 
the  general  malnutrition  of  advancing  age,  and  in  which  the  gal- 
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vanio  treatment  rapidly  restored  the  eyesight  to  its  normal 
strength.  Some  of  these  cases  were  complicated  with  photo- 
phobia,  which  yielded  to  the  same  remedy. 

c.  Loss  of  Taste  is  generally  due  to  an  affection  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  fifth,  or  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  or  the 
chorda  tympani ;  and  if  remediable,  yields  to  the  influence  of 
the  continnous  current. 

d.  Nervous  Deafness. — Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  in  which 
there  is  a  defect  of  the  power  of  the  brain  or  the  auditory  nerve 
to  receive  or  appreciate  sounds,  without  any  physical  alterations 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Such  may  be  properly  called  cases  of 
'  nervous  deafiiess.' 

The  affection  is  often  accompanied  by  general  debility,  and 
seems  to  arise  from  causes  which  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
tone  of  the  nervous  centres,  such  as  grief,  anxiety,  sleeplessness, 
over-exertion  of  mind  or  body,  and  exhaustive  discharges.  I 
have  likewise  seen  it  come  on  during  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  Nervous  deafness  yields  some- 
times to  galvanisation  or  flEtradisation. 

M.  Bonnafont^  has  recommended  electro-puncture  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  for  cases  of  nervous  deafness.  He  illumines 
the  membrane  by  means  of  a  speculum,  and  then  introduces  a 
fine  acupuncture  needle  towards  the  anterior  part  of  it,  until  it 
meets  with  an  impediment.  A  small  piece  of  cotton- wool  is  then 
put  into  the  meatus,  in  order  to  keep  the  needle  in  its  proper 
position.  After  this,  a  silver  canula  is  introduced  into  the  eus- 
tachian tube,  where  it  is  fixed  with  a  forceps ;  and  a  fine  silver 
wire  is  then  inserted  into  the  canula,  which  is  insulated  every- 
where except  at  its  two  ends,  one  of  which  serves  as  electrode, 
while  the  other  receives  one  of  the  conducting  wires ;  magneto- 
faradic  shocks  are  then  given. 

Dr.  H.  Campbell '  recommends  to  apply  the  constant  current 
for  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  middle  ear,  which  is  caused  by 
aural  catarrh  and  followed  by  deafness.  A  fine  copper  wire,  in- 
sulated except  at  its  extremities,  is  introduced  through  the 
eustachian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  has  been 
previously  injected  with  warm  water,  and  a  gentle  cuiTent 
applied  to  the  contents,  which  are  quickly  decomposed  by  the 

>  Tiait^  th6orique  et  pratique  deal  maladies  de  Toreillc  et  dcs  organes  do 
I'aiiditioii.    Paris,  1860. 
*  Electro-Surgery.    London,  1872,  p.  23. 
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dectn^ytie  actum.  At  the  Mine  time  tiie  qwiililinn  offlie: 
membnuieis  so  altered  that  time  is  no  toidaiejr  to 

2.  Ametlhenafromimj^eeiOenbfalNuir^^ 
the  oontmiioos  ciut'eut :— 

Cm  44. — A  goBotlemaii,  aged  64^  widower,  ai'wwafawied  to 
geDerooa  firing',  safiEored  two  yean  ago  ficom  a  aeieie  oolcl  and 
indigestion,  after  which  he  was  ficeqnentty  troubled  bf  aa  sn- 
pleasant  sensation  of  nnmbnen  and  coldness  in  the  left  tli%li«  Of 
late  he  had  had  the  same  feefing  of  cold,  heayiness  and  ™™»^"»— 
in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  espedallj  after  a  <diill ;  and  waiting 
had  become  rather  troablesome.  The  memoiy  was  good,  and 
although  the  patient  had  given  up  actiTe  oocapalioiiy  there  was 
no  deficiency  in  his  power  of  application,  whenever  it  seemed  to 
be  required.  There  was  a  well-marked  arena  senilis,  and  flie 
sense  of  smell  was  defective.  Mj  opinion  on  this  case  was  xe- 
qoested  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  in  July  1866.  We 
agreed  that  the  symptoms  conld  only  be  dne  to  want  of  cerohral 
power  in  the  right  hemisphere,  and  that  tilie  continnons  oorrent 
should  be  nsed.  I  applied  fifteen  cells  to  the  head,  and  thirty  to 
the  thigh,  with  voltaic  alternatives.  After  fonr  soch  applica- 
tions, the  sensation  of  numbness,  heaviness  and  cold  abont  flie 
head,  was  gone,  and  two  more  also  relieved  the  anssthesia  of  the 
thigh* 

3.  Hysterical  AnoBsthena 

Hysterical  women  often  suffer  from  a  sensation  of  numbness, 
which  is  sometimes  fixed  in  a  limb,  or  part  of  a  limb,  but  in 
other  instances  migrates  about  the  body.  Gases  of  this  kind  are 
generally  curable  by  faradisation.  In  November  1857,  an  hys- 
terical woman,  aged  36,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Wright ;  she  complained  of  numbness  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
the  dorsal  spine,  and  both  arms.  I  applied  the  induced  current 
to  the  parts  mentioned,  and  when  I  saw  the  patient  the  following 
day,  she  stated  that  she  had  nearly  regained  the  normal  feeling 
in  them:  three  other  applications  effected  a  cure.  In  other 
instances,  however,  a  longer  treatment  may  be  required. 

Case  45. — A.  C,  aged  28,  married,  was  in  July  1857  admitted 
into  Carlisle  ward,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Alderson.  Three  years  ago  she  had  suffered  from  rheumatism. 
Fifteen  months  ago  the  first  symptoms  of  her  present  illness  ap- 
peared ;  walking  became  difficult|  she  did  not  feel  the  ground. 
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and  snffered  from  numbness  in  the  back  and  the  lower  extremities. 
She  had  never  had  cramps  or  twitches  in  the  leg.  She  had  been 
treated  by  cuppings,  leeches,  and  blisters  along  the  spine,  strych- 
nia, calomel,  and  galvanism.  When  I  first  saw  her,  soon  after 
her  admission,  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  arms  was  duly  sen- 
sitive) but  on  the  back  there  was  complete  ancesthosia  from  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  down  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  lower  extremities.  In  walking  she  staggered, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  responded  very  little 
to  the  faradic  stimulus.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  womb,  bladder,  and  rectum.  In  order  to  restore  the  lost  vitality 
to  the  sentient  nerves,  I  faradised  the  skin  of  the  back  and  of 
the  lower  extremities  with  wire-brushes.  While  in  the  normal 
state  of  the  nerves  the  faradic  stimulus  is  felt  as  soon  as  applied, 
this  patient  did  not  feel  it  until  it  had  been  applied  from  five  to  six 
seconds.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
extremities ;  but  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  no  sensation  could  be  pro- 
duced even  by  a  most  powerfdl  current.  I  continued  faradisation, 
and  after  six  applications  the  sensibility  of  the  back  had  become 
nearly  normal.  The  sentient  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities 
were  more  deeply  impaired  than  those  of  the  back,  and  it  took  a 
longer  treatment  to  effect  an  improvement  in  them.  The  patient 
walked  much  steadier  when  she  left  the  hospital,  although  she 
had  not  quite  recovered. 


4.  Anoesthesia  from  EffusianSy  or  Injury  to  Nerves. 

Case  46. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  62,  unmarried,  came  under  my 
care  in  November  1867.  Three  months  ago  he  had  had  a  i^iharp 
attack  of  gout  in  the  right  foot,  which  subsided  after  six  weeks' 
treatment,  when  he  first  began  to  walk  about  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick.  He  then  found  that  ho  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  feeling 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  ankle,  and  the  knee-joint.  He  used  lini- 
ments, and  the  leg  was  rubbed  and  shampooed,  but  with  no  cficct. 
He  now  complained  of  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  loss  of  power 
in  the  leg.  The  prick  of  a  pin  was  rot  felt  between  the  foot  and 
the  knee-joint,  and  even  in  the  thigh  it  was  felt  less  than  in  the 
thigh  of  the  other  side.  There  was  still  some  tenderness  in  the 
big  toe  and  the  ankle,  but  no  waste  of  muscular  tissue.  The 
leg  was  colder  than  the  left,  and  the  sense  of  temperature 
was  completely  gone.    The  patient  had  six  applications  of  tho 
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oontiimoas  cnrrent  intermittently  to  the  nerves  and  mnsoles  of 
the  thigh  and  leg,  after  which  he  had  reooyered  the  sensifaQity 
and  the  nse  of  the  extremity. 

The  following  case,  which  was  due  to  injury,  ooomred  in 
Bemak's  practice : — 

A  woman  had  injured  the  second  phalanx  of  her  left  thumb 
with  a  hatchet.  After  the  wound  was  healed,  the  top  of  the 
thumb  remained  insensible  and  numb.  Within  a  twelvemontii 
the  numbness  progressed  from  the  cicatrix  to  the  back  of  the 
arm,  along  the  course  of  the  radial  nerve,  and  in  front  along  the 
course  of  the  median  nerve  to  the  elbow ;  and  it  gradually 
thence  crept  up  to  the  neck  and  the  left  cheek.  On  these  latter 
places  and  on  the  back  of  the  arm  it  disappeared  again  after  a 
time,  but  increased  in  the  course  of  the  median  nerve,  and 
especially  in  the  tips  of  all  the  fingers.  A  current  of  frx>m  H&j 
to  seventy  cells  of  Darnell's  battery  was  applied  to  the  cicatrix 
only,  and  the  sensation  in  the  thumb  and  the  other  fingers  was 
restored  after  four  such  operations. 

VL— ASPHYXIA  AND  SYNCOPE. 

Hufeland^  first  proposed  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
phrenic  nerve  in  asphyxia  of  newly-born  infants,  one  pole  being 
directed  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  other  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  (*ut  iter  nervi  phrenici  sequamur ').  The  same  idea 
occurred  sixty  years  later  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  ;*  but  neither 
Hufeland  nor  Hall  seem  ever  to  have  carried  out  their  plan.  In 
1848,  Jobert  de  LambaUe  and  Ducros  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  chickens,  pigeons,  and  other  animals,  in  which  anoss- 
thesia  by  ether  or  chloroform  Lad  been  produced,  and  which 
were  readily  roused  by  the  application  of  the  induced  current. 
Duchenne '  recommended,  in  1855,  localised  faradisation  of  the 
phrenic  nerves  for  the  cure  of  asphyxia ;  but  Ziemssen^  was  the 
first  who,  in  1856,  used  this  method  successfully. 

A  servant-girl,  aged  27,  was  found  in  her  bed  early  one 
morning,  asphyxiated  by  charcoal-fumes.  Counter-irritation  of 
the  skin  proved  unavailing  in  inducing  respiration;  and  when 

1  De  usu  yiris  eleetzicte  in  Asphyxia.    Gottings,  1783. 

^  On  the  Biseases  and  Berangements  of  the  Nervous  SyBtem.  LoiidoD,  1841. 

'  De  r^lectrisation  localis^e,  p.  738. 

*  Die  Eleetriciti&t  in  der  Medicin,  Ist  edition,  1867,  p.  49. 
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ZKemrififln  was  called  in,  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  almost 
imperceptible ;  the  skin  was  getting  pale,  the  temperature  of  the 
eztremitieB  low,  and  the  r&les  in  the  trachea  more  marked.  The 
phrenio  nerves  were  now  rhythmically  fiuradised,  when  the  chest 
was  seen  to  expand,  the  girl  began  to  cough,  the  cheeks  showed  a 
fiunt  flush,  and  the  extremities  became  warmer.  Faradisation 
was  continued,  with  short  interruptions,  for  two  hours,  when 
respiration  was  £Eurly  re-established.  Eleven  hours  afterwards 
Respiration  was  regular,  and  the  patient  was  quite  well  the  next 
day. 

iViedberg^  has  been  equally  successM  in  a  case  of  asphyxia 
in  a  boy  aged  4,  who  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
in  order  to  have  a  cyst  of  the  eyelid  removed.  After  a  few  inhala- 
tionsthe  pulse  suddenly  became  small,  the  face  livid,  the  eye  glassy, 
the  limbs  relaxed ;  one  short  rale  was  heard,  after  which  respira- 
tion ceased.  Cold  water  was  rapidly  thrown  on  the  &ce  and 
chest,  ammonia  held  under  the  nose,  and  the  larynx  tickled  with 
a  sponge.  After  this  had  been  done  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
the  pulse  became  imperceptible,  the  complexion  pale,  the  lower 
jaw  dropped,  the  expression  of  the  &ce  was  cadaveric,  and  the 
pupils  dilated.  Artificial  respiration  by  methodical  compression 
of  the  abdomen  was  then  resorted  to  for  three  minutes,  but 
likewise  without  any  result.  Dr.  Friedberg  now  faradiscd  the 
diaphragm  by  putting  one  electrode  to  the  phrenic  on  the  neck, 
and  the  other  into  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  for  one  second 
at  a  time.  Afber  ton  such  applications,  the  first  inspiration  took 
place;  faradisation  was  then  discontinued,  and  a  second  and 
third  inspiration  were  seen.  After  the  third,  the  radial  pulse 
re-appeared,  and  ftirther  methodical  compression  of  the  abdomen 
was  now  sufficient  for  re-establishing  respiration  and  the  heart's 
action.  In  twenty  minutes  the  child  had  fairly  recovered.  The 
operation  was  then  performed,  and  the  litUo  patient  slept  for  an 
hour ;  after  which  he  appeared  perfectly  well,  and  no  further 
effects  of  the  chloroform  were  noticed. 

Ziemssen*  has  used  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in  four 
other  cases  successfully ;  the  asphyxia  being  due  to  poisoning 
with  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  charcoal-fumes,  and  to  freezing 
after  alcoholic  intoxication.  In  five  other  cases  which  came 
under  the  care  of  the  same  observer,  the  proceeding  failed  to  do 

>  VirchoVs  Archiv,  voL.XTi.  p.  627.     1869. 
s  Die  Electricitat,  etc,  8id  edition,  p.  180. 

QQ 
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good.  Oppenheimer^  has  been  nnsaooessfiil  in  a  case  of  opinm- 
poisoning,  althongh  he  continued  &radisation  for  three  hoars. 
Mosler  and  Moller  have  likewise  published  unsuocessfol  cases. 
Pemice^  has  used  f&radisation  in  five  cases  of  apparent  death  in 
newly-born  in£uits ;  in  two  of  these  the  result  was  nUy  while 
in  three  life  was  restored. 

Dr.  Hardie,^  of  Manchester,  has  restored  life  in  two  mmilar 
cases  by  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  One  was  that  of  a 
boy  aged  10,  who  was  operated  upon  for  a  cyst  on  the  shoulder* 
blade,  and  who  during  the  operation  suddenly  ceased  to  breathe, 
nor  could  the  pulse  be  felt.  He  had  a  Uvid  appearance,  which 
soon  passed  off  into  pallor.  Gold  affusion  and  artificial  respira- 
tion having  been  tried  and  fEdled,  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
seemed  very  hopeless.  Faradisation  of  the  phrenic  was  now 
practised  by  Dr.  Ghimpert,  upon  which  slight  and  very  super- 
ficial respiration  occurred,  and  the  heart's  movements  became 
visible.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  child  was  out  of 
danger. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  woman  aged  42,  who  was  operated 
upon  for  secondary  cancerous  deposit  in  the  axillary  glands.  Dr. 
Hardie  was  dissecting  out  the  glands  when  the  respiratoiy 
movements  ceased  without  previous  stertor  or  other  warning; 
the  patient's  face  assumed  a  death-like  pallor  with  slight  lividity ; 
the  eyes  were  staring  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated ;  the  pulse 
immediately  afterwards  became  imperceptible.  The  tongue  was 
at  once  dra\vn  out,  but  without  response  on  the  side  of  the  res- 
piration. The  electrodes  of  a  volta-faradic  apparatus  were 
applied  to  the  root  of  the  neck  over  the  phrenic  nerves  (cold 
affusion  and  a  few  acts  of  compression  of  the  chest  having  in  the 
meantime  failed  to  induce  respiration).  For  a  time  there  was 
no  response,  and  the  patient's  condition  seemed  hopeless.  At 
length,  however,  a  slioi't  gasp  came,  then  others,  which  soon 
became  deeper  and  regular ;  the  pulse  became  perceptible,  the 
colour  returned  to  the  face,  and  the  pupils  contracted.  Dr. 
Hardie  considers  that  the  boy  was  dead  three  minutes,  and  the 
woman  one ;  and  he  recommends  every  practitioner  to  make  a 
faradic  apparatus  the  invariable  companion  of  his  chloroform 
bottle. 

*  Lehrbuch  dor  pbjsicalischen  Heilmittel,  Heft  i.  p.  157. 
^  Greifswaldor  xnediciniBche  Boitrage,  Band  ii.  p.  1. 

•  Tho  Lancet,  April  27,  1872. 
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Mr.  Ghreen,*  of  Bristol,  has  recorded  seven  cases  of  syncope 
from  chloroform,  of  which  two  died  and  five  recovered.  In  these 
latter  magneto-faradism  was  instantly  applied  on  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  one  electrode  being  directed  to  the  neck,  and  the 
other  over  the  lower  ribs  at  the  left  side.  The  same  treatment 
was  nsed  in  the  two  fatal  cases,  bat  in  the  first  of  them  other 
means  were  tried  first,  and  some  time  had  elapsed  before  the 
cnrrent  was  employed ;  in  the  second  case,  however,  it  was  nsed 
at  once  and  failed.  In  the  latter  case  such  extensive  &,tty  de- 
generation of  the  heart  was  discovered,  that  '  when  its  action 
had  once  ceased,  no  artificial  stimulus  could  have  restored  it.' 
Oalvanism  (Mr.  Green  says)  will  excite  muscle  to  contract, 
but  cannot  impart  motion  to  '  rows  of  &t.'  In  the  five  latter 
cases  which  recovered,  the  stoppage  of  all  motion  in  the  heart 
and  lungs  was  so  complete,  and  the  restoration  so  instantaneous, 
that  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  value  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed. 

The  same  surgeon  justly  lays  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
having  a  faradic  apparatus  at  hand,  ready  to  act  immediately 
when  required,  as  in  many  cases  where  death  ensued,  much 
time  was  lost  by  first  using  other  means,  then  sending  for  the 
apparatus,  adjusting  and  employing  it.  Seconds  or  minutes 
may  make  all  the  difibrence  between  life  and  death.  Mr.  Green, 
therefore,  has  for  many  years  not  ventured  to  operate  under 
chloroform,  either  at  the  infirmary  or  in  private  practice,  without 
having  the  faradic  apparatus  ready  for  instant  use ;  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  chloroform  should  never  be  administered  without 
the  same  precautions  being  taken.  He  believes  that  in  his  cases 
he  had  caused  the  faradic  current  to  act  directly  upon  the  heart ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  his  description  that  he  acted  upon  the 
diaphragm,  and  thereby  caused  artificial  respiration. 

Mr.  Prichard,*  of  Bristol,  has  described  the  case  of '  a  cou- 
rageous and  energetic  old  lady,'  who  was  to  undergo  removal  of 
the  breast  for  cancer,  who  took  leave  of  her  husband — *  a  poor 
feeble-minded  old  clergyman* — in  the  dining-room,  and  walked 
up  to  her  bedroom  for  the  operation.  During  the  operation,  which 
was  more  than  usually  difficult,  in  consequence  of  adhesions  to 
the  fascia  and  muscle,  she  suddenly  ceased  to  breathe,  and  in- 
stantly became  quite  pulseless.    Recourse  was  had  at  once  to  the 

»  Brit,  Med.  Joum.,  May  26,  1872. 
«  Ibid.,  February  22, 1873. 
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battery,and  in  a  short  time  she  gasped,  and  afterwards  breaihed 
again.  Her  state  appeared  to  be  one  of  ezcessiye  and  almost 
ft^tiU  f  aintncss,  and  the  effects  of  &radisation  were  marked.  The 
oiH^miion  was  completed,  and  she  did  well. 

Another  case  nndcr  the  care  of  the  same  surgeon  was  that  of 
a  nuu\«  agtxl  74^  suffering  from  a  large  strangulated  scrotal  hernia. 
AtWr  txrinfT  taxia«  chloroform  was  gi^en,  and  more  attempts 
iiMilo  to  nHinco  the  mass,  when  attention  was  suddenly  called 
tv>  th^"  »tai«>  of  tho  patient,  whose  pulse  had  ceased  while  thehouse- 
9urvvv»i\  lun^i  Ki»  finger  on  the  wrist,  and  all  respiratory  move- 
UH'VJ»  «tO|^vvl  at  tho  same  time.  The  old  man  appeared  to  be 
\W^i  ^T  half  a  minute;  but  the  battery  being  at  hand,  the 
oWv'trvxUt^  wvo^  applied  to  his  epigastrium  and  the  back  of  his 
iHvk.  aud  ho  immediately  started  into  life  and  struggled  to  sit 
tt(v     The  hernia  was  reduced. 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  this  occurrence,  he  was  again  ad- 
mitted with  symptoms  of  acute  strangulation.  After  trying  the 
u$ual  means,  it  was  determined  to  operate  ;  and  the  old  man  fell 
a^n  into  a  death-like  syncope  at  tho  first  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form. Ho  was  roused  by  faradism  in  tho  same  way,  but  died 
three  days  afterwards  of  sphacelus  of  tho  scrotum  and  int^^a- 
ments  around. 

In  Opiunv-poisonin^  the  same  treatment  has  done  good  service. 
Pr.  Lucas,*  of  Brecknock,  has  used  it  in  tho  case  of  a  girl  aged  11, 
Avho  had  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum,  sent  to  her 
in  mistake  for  a  black  draught.  She  soon  became  very  drowsy, 
and  in  spite  of  tho  uso  of  the  stomach-pump,  walking  about,  and 
sinapisms  to  tho  feet  and  legs,  became  comatose,  so  that  seven 
hours  after  taking  tho  poison  she  could  no  longer  be  roused  by 
shaking  or  loud  speaking ;  the  lower  jaw  dropped,  breathing  was 
stertorous,  respiration  G,  pulso  100.  Faradisation  of  the  upper 
cervical  region,  and  over  the  epigastrium,  chest,  and  face,  however, 
now  roused  her,  so  that  she  was  able  to  swallow  a  grain  of  Ext. 
Bellad.  dissolved  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  This  was  repeated  at 
intervals,  so  that  she  had  five  applications  of  faradism,  and  16 
grains  of  Ext.  Bellad.  in  four  hours,  when  she  appeared  out  of 
danger.  Sho  made  a  good  recovery.  Probably  much  good  was 
done  in  this  case  by  the  belladonna ;  but  "vWthout  faradisation  tho 
patient  could  not  have  been  roused  to  swallow  anything.     (It  is 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February  26,  1865. 
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trae  that  the  belladonxia  might  have  been  inirodiiced  by  the 
rectum  or  bj  the  skin.) 

Ziemfisen  recommends  to  fiEuradise  in  these  cases  not  only  the 
phrenicnenres,  bat  also  the  motor  nerves  of  those  muscles  which  act 
in  combination  with  the  diaphragm ;  that  is,  the  branches  which 
proceed  from  the  cervical  plexos  to  the  trapezins,  levator  scapnlfOy 
and  scalenns  medios  mnscles;  the  nervos  thoracicns  anterior, 
which  animates  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor ;  and  the  nervns 
thoracicns  posterior  and  lateralis,  which  proceed  from  the 
brachial  plexus  to  the  scalenus  medius,  serratus  anticus,  and  the 
rhomboidei.  The  electrodes  should  be  placed  there  for  about  two 
seconds  at  the  time,  in  order  to  produce  a  deep  inspiration ;  after 
which  expiration  is  effected  by  an  assistant  pressing  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  from  below  upwards.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
promote  expiration  by  faradisation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  but 
Ziemssen  is  not  in  favour  of  this  proceeding,  because  he  thinks 
it  impossible  to  produce  such  a  powerful  compression  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  by  faradisation  as  may  be  effected  by 
mechanical  pressure  on  the  parietes,  and  by  pushing  the  dia- 
phragm upwards.  The  current  should  be  powerful  and  rapidly- 
interrupted.  If  after  the  first  few  times  no  effect  is  produced, 
itbe  intensity  of  the  current  must  be  further  increased,  as  other- 
wise the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  nerves  might  completely 
vanish. 

Onimus  and  Legros '  think  the  continuous  current  preferable  to 
fiuradisation.  They  have  experimented  on  rats,  mice,  rabbits,  and 
dogj,  with  ether,  chloroform,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  and  have 
found  that  after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  the  animals  had  been 
apparently  dead  for  two  or  three  minutes,  a  continuous  current 
applied  to  the  digestive  tract  restored  them  to  life.  They  recom- 
mend to  place  the  cathode  into  the  mouth,  and  the  anode  into 
the  rectum,  and  to  apply  the  current  continuatively,  until  respira- 
tion and  the  heart's  action  are  quite  re-established.  A  current 
of  twenty  ceUs  would,  according  to  them,  be  sufficient  for  man. 
!E^aradisation  will,  however,  in  most  cases  be  preferable,  because  it 
is  easier  to  use,  and  when  used  at  once,  almost  invariably  seems 
to  answer. 

Dr.  Steiner,'  of  Vienna,  has  recently  recommended  &rado-punc- 
ture  of  the  heart  in  preference  to  faradisation  of  the  phrenic 

1  Comptes  renduB,  etc,  March  1869. 

'  Langenbeck's  Azchiv  fur  Chiroxgie,  voL  zii.  p.  741,    1871. 
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nerve  or  artificial  Tespiration.    He  oonsiderB  the  latter  meana 
Qsefiil  for  asphyxia,  bat  not  for  syncope.    He  nndertook  ezped- 
ments  to  determine  whether  acnpuncture  of  the  heart  with  a  fine 
needle  is  dangerous,  and  found  that  in  horses,  asses,  dogs,  cata, 
and  rabbits,  pricking  the  perioardinm  and  the  walls  of  the  Tontri* 
des  with  a  fine  needle  is  devoid  of  danger,  and,  indeed,  hardly 
perceived  by  the  animal ;  that  if  the  ventricles  are  perforated,  the 
prick  is  sdso  devoid  of  danger  if  the  needle  be  left  quiet.    A  fine 
and  non-penetrating  injury  by  a  needle  leaves  hardly  any  traces 
on  the  second  day ;  if  it  has  penetrated,  all  traces  have  nearly 
disappeared  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.    There  is  never  pericar- 
ditis or  carditis,  unless  the  parts  are  irritated  by  taking  firm  hold 
of  the  needle,  or  by  pushing  it  about.     K  the  needle  perforata 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  no  bleeding  occurs  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains m  situ ;  when  it  is  withdrawn,  drops  of  blood  are  squeesed 
outbjeach  systole  for  eightor  ten  seconds ;  but notduring  diastole. 
Pricking  the  atria  is  dangerous,  as  it  causes  persistent  and 
copious  bleeding  during  systole  and  diastole.    Ii\jury  to  one  of 
the  coronary  arteries  is  likewise  dangerous  by  causing  copkms 
hsBmorrhage.     Taking  hold  of  a  needle  which  is  inserted  in  the 
ventricle  may,  if  the  heart's  contractions  be  powerfiil,  cause  a. 
rupture  of  muscular  fibres,  which  may  eventually  become  danger- 
ous.    K  the  point  of  a  needle  which  has  perforated  the  ventricular 
walls  is  made  to  touch  the  opposite  inner  surface  of  the  heart — 
which  may  be  recognised  by  a  sort  of  vibration  communicated  to 
the  fingers  by  the  needle — ^the  muscular  substance  may,  provided 
the  heart's  action  be  energetic,  become  so  much  disintegrated  that 
sudden  rupture  may  take  place  within  a  few  minutes.     There  is, 
however,  no  place  in  the  heart  where  the  prick  by  means  of  a  fine 
needle  would  at  once  prove  fatal. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  bears  injuries  best.  Dr.  Steiner  there- 
fore recommends  to  puncture  the  apex,  which,  according  to  his 
experiments,  is  done  by  introducing  the  needle  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about  S^centimetres  from  the  left  border 
of  the  sternum.  By  acting  in  this  way,  the  left  pleura,  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  the  internal  mammary  are  avoided.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  perpendicularly,  and  should  bo  3  cen- 
timetres deep  ;  in  fat  persons  rather  deeper  than  that.  All  un- 
necessary manipulations  of  the  needle,  more  especially  taking  hold 
of  it  when  the  heart's  action  commences,  should  be  carefiilly 
avoided. 
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In  those  rare  caaes  "where  electro-  (or  rather  &rado-)  pimctare 
of  the  heart  has  been  nsed,  fifteen  to  twenty  minntes  had  been 
already  wasted  by  employing  artificial  respiration  and  other 
measures,  so  that  the  excitability  of  the  heart  was  already  gone. 
No  canterising  or  electrolytic  effects  need  be  feared.  In  «.Tn'Tnalg 
whose  heart  was  subjected  to  farado-pnnctnre  for  fifi;een  minntes 
consecntiyely,  no  pathological  alteration  could  be  observed  either 
soon  after,  or  for  some  days  subsequently  to  this  proceeding. 
Dr.  Steiner  belicTes  that  where  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
restored  auinials  from  chloroform  syncope,  this  was  owing  to  a 
portion  of  the  current  being  *  derived '  from  the  phrenic  to  the 
sympathetio  or  to  the  pericardial  connective  tissue,  and  thinks 
this  the  reason  why  the  effects  of  faradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
should  be  uncertain.  In  six  of  his  animals,  farado-puncture  was 
successful  in  rousing  the  heart's  action ;  in  ten,  the  proceeding 
&iled,  but  in  seven  experiments  artificial  respiration  failed  like- 
wise. 

It  would  appear  that  the  excitability  of  the  heart  is  much 
sooner  destroyed  in  an  animal  which  has  been  killed  by  chloro- 
form than  in  another  which  has  been  killed  by  other  means,  as 
by  pricking  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  muscular  current  of 
the  heart,  investigated  in  Du  Bois'  manner,  disappears  within 
four  minutes  in  the  chloroformed  animal,  while  it  lasts  for  ten 
minutes  in  one  killed  by  injury.  In  the  muscles  of  the  extremities 
it  lasts  for  many  hours.  Sudden  paralysis  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  cause  of  chloroform-syncope,  is  most  probably  also  the  cause 
of  fatal  asphyxia. 

Dr.  Steiner  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  fiEurado-puncture 
of  the  heart  is  devoid  of  danger ;  that  it  is  no  certain  remedy  for 
the  arrested  action  of  the  heart,  even  if  employed  at  once  in 
chloroform  syncope,  because  the  excitability  of  the  heart  is  rapidly 
lost  under  such  circumstances  ;  that  it  is  much  preferable  to  arti- 
ficial respiration,  which  latter  he  considers  only  beneficial  when 
the  heart's  action  is  not  yet  entirely  arrested,  and  which  then  only 
acts  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  heart  produced  by  the  mani- 
pulations of  artificial  respiration.  He  recommends  to  connect 
the  needle  with  the  positive '  electrode,  and  to  put  a  moistened 
sponge  conductor  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  to  the  left  seventh 
intercostal  space.  The  current  should  ^be  weak,  and  only  act 
for  a  second  at  a  time ;  thus  used,  he  considers  it  the  best  means 
not  only  for  restoring  the  heart's  action,  but  also  respiration. 
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The  06cil]atiQnB  of  the  needle  which  appear,  the  respiratorjiniiTB* 
mentB,  the  pnlae  which  becomes  perceptible,  must  not  toidiioe  vm 
to  discontinue  onr  efforts  before  the  heart's  action  has  boriOBMi 
strong  and  rhythmical.  In  this  stage  artificial  respiration,  or 
fiuradic  respiration,  might  be  nsefnllj  snbstitated  for  fiunido-paiMV 
tare  of  the  heart.  If  fifteen  minntes  after  commencing  fiumdo- 
panctnre  no  result  is  evident^  it  is  not  necessary  to  persevetey  as 
the  heart  mnst  then  have  altogether  lost  its  excitability.  Esmdo* 
puncture  should  therefore  be  performed  immediately  in  all  cases 
of  deep  unconsciousness  with  rapidly  increasing  collapse^  wbea 
the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible  and  the  &ce  cadaverous.  I>r. 
Steiner's  conclusions,  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  successes  ob- 
tained by  fibradisation  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  appear  to  us  somewhat 
dogmatic.  We  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  use  first  the  latter 
proceeding ;  and  only  if  this  should  not  answer,  resort  to  fiumdo- 
puncture  of  the  heart. 

VIL— HYPERiESTHESIA. 

HypersBsthesia  is  due  either  to  primary  disease  of  some  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  to  morbid  conditions  of  remote  organs 
which  cause  an  irritation  of  the  nerves ;  and  it  depends  upon  the 
cause  of  the  hypersdsthesia  whether  it  is  amenable  to  electricity 
or  not.  Where  the  cause  cannot  be  removed  by  electricity,  only 
symptomatic  relief  can  be  afforded  by  it ;  while  a  cure  may  result 
where  the  cause  of  the  hyperesthesia  yields  to  the  electric  influ- 
ence. Thus,  for  instance,  hypersBsthesia  may  be  caused  by  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  kidneys,  or  by 
exostoses  in  the  osseous  canals  through  which  the  nerves  pass  in 
their  course  to  the  periphery,  &c. ;  and  in  such  cases  we  cannot 
expect  electricity  to  cure  the  hypersesthesia  altogether,  for  the 
irritation  of  the  nerves  must  continue  as  long  as  the  disease 
persists  and  progresses  in  those  parts;  yet  even  in  such  cases 
electricity  may  produce  relief] where  medicinal  anodynes  have 
been  used  and  failed. 

In  the  milder  varieties  of  hypersBsthesia  all  the  different  forms 
of  electricity  may  be  usefully  employed,  but  in  the  severer  forms 
of  it  only  the  continuous  current  affords  relief.  Static  electricity 
may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  sparks  and  slight  shocks.  Fara- 
dism  may  be  used  by  means  of  the  electric  hand  (p.  416),  which 
is  very  useful  in  some  forms  of  headache ;  or  as  an  eleeirie  moxa^ 
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one  wire-brash  being  pressed  to  the  skin,  while  the  other  is  held 
at  a  small  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  cause  sparks  to  pass  from  the 
skin  to  the  wire-brash,  or  by  means  of  moistened  condnctors 
applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  Whether  yolta-f&radism  or 
magneto-fiuradism  is  used  in  such  cases,  appears  to  be  indifferent. 
If  the  continuous  current  be  nsed,  we  must,  as  a  rule,  cause 
anelectrotonus  of  the  suffering  nerve  by  placing  the  anode, 
connected  with  a  large  sponge,  to  the  suffering  nerve,  and  the 
negative  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  a  distai\ce,  the  application 
being  continnative  for  from  one  to  five  minutes.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  hjpersBsthesia  which  resist  other  means,  galvano-punc- 
ture,*or  rather  electrolysis,  may  be  employed,  which  is  the  most 
effective  mode  of  using  electricity  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

1.  Neuralgia  oftlis  Face  (tie  dovlowreux), — ^There  are  two  kinds 
of  fieknal  neuralgia,  a  mild  one  and  a  severe  one.  The  former 
generally  comes  on  after  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  or  after 
mental  emotions,  or  is  owing  to  caries  of  a  tooth ;  it  is  not  made 
worse  by  moving  the  face,  and  it  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life ; 
while  the  latter  occurs  generally  without  any  apparent  canse,  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  advanced  age,  and  is  brought  on  or 
made  worse  by  the  least  movement  of  the  fistce.  The  former 
yields  to  many  remedies,  and  amongst  others  to  the  varions  forms 
of  electricity ;  while  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  defies  every  medicinal 
treatment,  and  only  appears  to  yield  to  neurectomy  and  the 
constant  current.  The  following  case  is  one  of  the  former  kind, 
and  readily  yielded  to  faradisation : — 

Case  47. — A  married  lady,  aged  28,  had  been  in  good  health 
until  May  1857,  when,  in  consequence  of  having  got  wet  through, 
she  was  seized  by  violent  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  face,  ac« 
companied  with  fever  and  general  indisposition.  The  latter 
symptoms  soon  subsided,  but  severe  shooting  pain  continued  to 
occur  in  paroxysms,  at  the  end  of  which  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  For  the  first  few  weeks  these  attacks  came  on 
irregularly,  about  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  but 
they  gradually  assumed  an  intermittent  character,  only  one  attack 
occurring  every  other  day,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Large  doses  of  quinine  and  arsenic  had  been  given, 
but  without  producing  any  effect;  the  patient  had  also  been 
treated  by  calomel,  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassiunii 
and  blisters.  Her  general  health  had  much  suffered,  and  she 
had  become  nervous  and  irritable.     She  now  (October  1857) 
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always  had  a  warmng  that  an  attack  was  coining  on,  vis.  a  kind 
of  tickling  in  the  epigastrinm,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  pins  and 
needles  in  the  face.  Soon  afterwards  the  pain  began  to  shoot 
through  the  zygomatic  bone,  the  lower  eyelid,  the  cheek  and 
chin,  was  less  violent  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  spared  the 
forehead  and  temple.  Such  an  attack  nsnally  lasted  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  slowly  subsided  into  a  dull  aching  pain,  which 
continued  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  following  day  she  was 
free  from  pain,  but;  on  the  third  day  there  was  another  paroxysm* 
Movements  of  the  face  did  not  increase  the  pain.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  face,  I  found  two  pimcta  dolorosa,  viz.  on  the  zygo- 
matic bone,  where  the  temporo-malar,  and  on  the  infraorbital 
foramen,  where  the  infraorbital  nerve  emerges  from  the  orbit : 
these  two  points  were  decidedly  tender  on  pressure  in  the  free 
interval.  I  used  faradisation,  directing  the  electrodes  alternately 
to  these  two  points,  by  means  of  moistened  conductors,  conveying 
a  rapidly-interrupted  current  to  the  suffering  nerves.  The  first 
application  made  at  the  time  when  the  attack  had  just  commenced 
relieved  the  severity  of  the  pain,  but  did  not  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  paroxysm.  Two  days  after,  another  attack  came  on  in  due 
time,  but  was  then  much  shortened  by  faradisation.  On  the 
third  day  after  that,  there  were  premonitory  symptoms,  as  usual, 
but  no  attack.  Next  time  a  paroxysm  came  on  which  was  sub- 
dued in  five  minutes.  Faradisation  was  used  five  times  more, 
after  which  the  patient  appeared  to  be  free  from  the  disease.  I 
saw  her  again  in  the  beginning  of  June  1858,  when  she  told  me 
that  up  to  that  time  she  had  been  perfectly  well. 

Cases  of  that  severe  form  of  facial  neuralgia  which  Trousseau 
has  appropriately  termed  e'pUeptiform  neuralgia,  and  which  is  also 
called  FoihergiWa  disease,  resist  the  iufiuence  of  faradisation. 
They  yield  for  a  time  to  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  sufiering  nerve, 
but  are  apt  to  return  as  soon  as  regeneration  of  the  nerve  has 
taken  place ;  and  even  before  that  the  neuralgia  often  invades 
neighbouring  branches  of  the  trifacial,  so  that  further  surgical 
operations  become  necessary.  I  believe  that  in  this  aJQfection  the 
constant  current  is  preferable  to  neurectomy ;  in  the  first  instance 
because  it  does  not  injure  or  destroy  the  nerves  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  face ;  and  secondly,  becauso 
it  has  the  power  of  completely  altering  the  nutrition  of  tho 
affected  nerves,  owing  to  which  it  appears  to  produce  more 
permanent  effects  than  neurectomy.     The  most  important  case  of 
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epileptiform  neuralgia  which  has  np  to  the  present  time  been 
placed  bn  record,  is  one  which  occnrred  some  time  ago  in  the 
practice  of  Professor  Niemeyer,  of  Tubingen,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Wiesner.^  In  this  case  snrgery  and  electricity 
had  both  a  fiEur  triaL 

The  patient  was  a  hnntsman,  aged  64,  accnstomed  to  live  in 
the  open  air  and  to  'rough  it.'  Five  years  before  he  came 
under  Prof.  Niemeyer's  care,  he  first  felt  a  'painless  shock' 
through  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  face;  and  such  shocks 
returned  at  frequent  intervals.  Afber  this  had  gone  on  for  a 
twelvemonth,  attacks  of  severe  pain  came  on,  which  commenced 
at  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  and  proceeded  through  the  zygomatic 
arch  right  into  the  skull.  Such  attacks  occurred  at  first  about 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  were  generally  owing  to  some,  exciting 
cause,  such  as  smoking,  masticating,  speaking,  wiping  the  mouth, 
Ac,  Pressure  neither  increased  nor  diminished  the  pain,  the  fits 
of  which  gradually  became  more  frequent.  The  shocks  lasted 
only  one  or  two  seconds,  but  recurred  twenty  or  thirty  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day  in  the  third  year  of  the  disease.  In  1864 
the  patient  consulted  Prof.  Billroth,  of  Zurich,  with  the  view  of 
undergoing  a  surgical  operation.  The  pain  at  that  time  never 
came  on  without  touching  or  moving  the  lefb  side  of  the  fiekce,  nor 
did  it  occur  during  sleep ;  it  afiected  the  left  cheek,  the  upper 
lip,  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  teeth.  A  few  decayed  teeth  were 
extracted,  but  this  gave  no  relief  whatever.  A  number  of 
remedies,  such  as  quinine,  iron,  arsenic,  iodine,  and  veratrine, 
were  then  given,  with  the  same  result ;  and  only  subcutaneous 
injections  of  morphine  produced  temporary  benefit.  By  the 
advice  of  the  late  Prof.  Griesinger,  four  leeches  were  put  to  the 
diseased  side ;  and  this  was  repeated  a  week  after,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  remained  exactly  the  same.  Prof.  Billroth 
then  excised  a  piece  of  the  infraorbital  nerve,  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  long,  from  the  infraorbital  canal.  The  piece  of  the 
nerve  which  had  been  excised  was  carefully  examined  with  the 
microscope,  but  was  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  patient 
only  remained  free  from  pain  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the 
attacks  reappeared,  although  not  quite  so  frequently  nor  so 
severely.  At  that  time  the  attacks  were  brought  on  by  pressure 
on  the  left  upper  jaw ;  and  the  parts  animated  by  the  infraorbital 
nerve  remained  free  from  pain.  The  paroxysms,  however,  getting 
continually  worse,  Prof.  Griesinger  advised  the  removal  of  the 
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painftd  parts  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  by  means  of  raapa* 
tories.  The  patient  was  not  put  under  the  influenoe  of  chloro- 
form for  this  operation,  as  he  had  to  state  which  parts  of  the 
bone  were  tender.  The  operation  was  excessively  painfull  but 
had  a  feivourable  result ;  the  patient  was  discharged  on  May  27, 
1864,  being  then  apparently  quite  well. 

He  came  back  in  February  1866,  and  reported  that  for  some 
time  he  had  been  quite  easy,  but  that  the  attacks  soon  returned, 
and  gradually  became  more  frequent  and  severe.  He  urgently 
demanded  a  '  radical  operation.'  The  lefb  cheek  was  now  free 
from  pain,  but  all  the  other  parts  which  are  animated  by  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  were  aiSected.  Pro£.  Billroth 
then  performed  osteo-plastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  pro- 
posed by  Yon  Langenbeck.  He  broke  off  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
antrum,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  orbit^ 
dissected  away  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  up  to  the  fora- 
men ovale,  and  divided  the  nerve  close  to  the  foramen  rotondnm. 
The  zygomatic  and  superior  alveolar  branches  were  then  drawn 
out  as  far  as  possible,  and  likewise  removed,  and  the  infraorbital 
nerve  was  entirely  taken  away.  The  operation  was  not  followed 
by  any  bad  symptoms,  and  the  wound  of  the  jaw  healed  well 
together.  A  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  excised  piece 
of  the  nerve  again  showed  no  alteration  whatever. 

This  operation  did  good  for  a  time,  but  towards  the  end  of 
March  of  the  same  year  fresh  paroxysms  of  pain  occurred  on 
touching  the  left  upper  lip.  They  soon  became  so  severe,  that 
Prof.  Billroth  excised  on  April  6,  1866,  the  buccinatorius  nerve 
which  branches  ofif  from  the  third  ramus  of  the  fifth.  This  opera- 
tion was  rendered  difficult  by  the  numerous  cicatrices  consequent 
upon  previous  operations ;  the  ductus  Stenonianus  was  injured 
close  to  its  point  of  exit  from  the  gland,  and  erysipelas  set  in 
afterwards,  but  yielded  to  treatment.  The  pain  wbs  now  quite 
gone,  but  a  salivary  fistula  remained.  In  May  the  tic  was  again 
as  bad  as  ever  in  the  left  side  of  the  palate  and  the  chin.  On  May 
9,  therefore,  Prof.  Billroth  cut  away  from  the  cavum  oris  through 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  antrum,  in  order  to  excise  the  posterior 
dental  nerves,  and  resected  at  the  same  time  the  mental  nerve 
at  its  exit  from  the  inframaxillary  canal.  On  May  21  the  sali- 
vary fistula  was  operated  for,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  gland 
being  removed,  and  the  skin  united  by  sutures.  The  parts  did 
not  heal,  but  suppuration  set  in,  and  the  whole  gland  gradually 
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doaghed  away.  In  Jnlj  1866  the  patient  left  the  hospital  free 
from  pain,  and  also  cored  of  the  fistula. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  continue  in  good  condition.  In 
December  1866  the  attacks  were  again  very  frequent.  He  was 
readmitted  in  July  1867,  when  the  pain  was  ezcessiyely  severe ; 
it  then  proceeded  from  the  dental  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
radiated  towards  the  nose,  the  lower  e jeHd,  ear,  and  temple,  from 
where  it  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Prof.  Billroth 
then  advised  the  use  of  the  constant  current ;  but  as  the  patient 
believed  that  he  could  only  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation,  the 
Professor,  on  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  poor  man  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  tied  the  left  common  carotid  artery,  just  below  the 
omohyoid  muscle.  During  the  first  few  days  after  this  operation, 
a  few  feeble  shoots  of  pain  came  on,  but  they  soon  ceased,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  left  the  hospital  apparently  well. 
But  again  the  improvement  was  only  temporaiy,  and  as  Prof. 
Billroth  had,  in  the  meantime,  left  Zurich  for  Vienna,  the  patient 
went  to  Tubingen  to  consult  Prof.  Niemeyer  concerning  the 
applicability  of  galvanism. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  December^l867.  At  that 
time  he  used  every  day  eight  grains  of  morphia  for  subcutaneous 
injections,  this  being  divided  into  three  doses.  Fits  of  pain  came 
on  twenty  or  thirty  times  during  the  day ;  their  starting-point 
being  the  maxillary  articulation,  whence  they  spread  to  the 
anterior  side  of  the  ear,  and  the  left  parietal  bone.  They  came  on 
chiefly  on  touching  the  left  upper  Hp.  The  constant  current  was 
now  used,  and  with  such  beneficial  effect,  that  the  patient  was  soon 
enabled  to  discontiuue  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine. 
After  three  months'  treatment,  the  current  having  been  applied 
nearly  every  day,  the  patient  left  the  hospital  apparently  cured. 
Whether  the  effect  of  the  galvanism  will  bo  more  permanent  than 
that  of  the  surgical  operations,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  if  a 
relapse  should  occur,  the  same  remedy  would  probably  again  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  current  was  applied,  by  moistened 
electrodes,  to  the  affected  nerves,  no  regard  being  had  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  and  for  five  minutes  at  a  time ;  some- 
times both  electrodes  were  directed  to  the  skin,  at  other  times 
one  was  directed  to  the  skin  and  the  other  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Wiesner  has  recorded  another  case  of  a  similar  kind  which 
occurred  in  a  patient,  aged  74  at  the  time  he  came  under  treat- 
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znent,  when  he  had  already  been  a  sufferer  from  the  nemlgia 
for  twenty-nine  years.  In  this  case  a  host  of  external  and 
internal  remedies  had  been  used  without  effect ;  M.  N'^Iatonhad 
refused  to  perform  an  operation,  and  so  had  Prof.  BnmSy  of 
Tubingen.  The  induced  current  had  been  used  as  *  electric  moza^' 
but  without  producing  any  benefit.  In  July  1867,  Fhi£ 
Niemeyer  used  the  constant  current,  connecting  the  positive  pole 
with  a  moistened  conductor,  and  the  negative  with  a  wire-bmah. 
After  twenty  such  applications,  the  pain  was  gone,  and  only  a 
slight  increase  of  sensibility  remained  in  the  upper  lip.  Some 
months  afberwards  there  was  a  relapse ;  but  this  yielded  rapidly 
to  galvanisation. 

Cases  of  long  standing,  and  occurring  in  old  people,  are  g^e- 
rally  difficult  to  cure,  and  require  a  prolonged  treatment.  Tic 
douloureux  would  probably  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  incurable 
if  the  trifacial  were  placed  under  the  influence  of  anelectrotonus 
soon  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  affection. 

Case  48. — ^A  merchant,  aged  64,  widower,  living  in  a  manu- 
&cturing  district,  had  for  eight  years  suffered  from  epileptiform 
neuralgia  in  the  right  side  of  the  ieice,  which  had  first  come  on 
after  a  fatiguing  journey  undertaken  in  winter,  and  under  anxious 
circumstances.  Since  then  the  neuralgia  left  him  only  occasionally; 
and  when  he  came  under  my  care  in  January  1869,  he  waa  not 
free  from  attacks  a  single  day.  Fits  of  pain  came  on  after  the 
slightest  movements  of  the  lips,  chiefly  during  mastication,  and 
in  speaking,  stooping,  gaping,  coughing,  and  sneeidng.  An  inter- 
current attack  of  dyspepsia,  to  which  he  was  rather  subject, 
always  increased  the  severity  of  his  sufferings.  He  was  generally 
free  from  pain  at  night.  The  severity  of  the  suffering  was  such 
as  to  drive  him  nearly  mad  ;  and  he  had  not  known  any  enjoy- 
ment of  life  during  the  last  eight  years.  When  an  attack  came 
on,  he  could  not  help  calling  out  or  screaming,  and  he  had  not 
been  to  church  for  a  long  time,  because  he  had  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  call  out  in  the  middle  of  the  service.  His  general 
health  was  tolerably  good,  except  that  there  was  atheromatous 
degeneration  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  gave  rise  to 
occasional  bad  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  No  puncta  dolorosa  could  be 
found  in  the  course  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  the  only  objective  symp- 
tom being  a  swelling  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  right  che^, 
which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  pain.  Digestion  was  good, 
but  the  patient  was  obliged  to  take  his  food  minced  very  fine. 
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because  otherwise  the  act  of  taking  it  hurt  him  '  awfnlly.'  He 
was  also  obliged  to  avoid  anything  hot,  as  this  caused  severe 
pain.  No  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  &ce  was  qnite  free  from 
the  neuralgia,  but  the  worst  points  were  the  temple  and  the  cheek. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  remedies  which  had 
been  used  for  the  relief  of  the  pain,  as  nothing  seemed  to  have 
had  the  slightest  beneficial  effect.  I  now  used  the  constant 
current,  applying  at  first  the  positive  pole  externally  to  the  cheek 
and  the  temple,  and  the  negative  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion ; 
but  as  this  application  produced  no  perceptible  effect,  I  introduced 
the  next  day  an  insulated  metallic  sound  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  into  the  mouth,  and  touched  with  it  the  painful 
swelling  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  the  anode  being  al- 
ternately placed  to  the  temple  and  the  external  surface  of  the  cheek, 
altogether  for  five  minutes.  A  current  of  ten  cells  was  used.  Im- 
mediately after  the  application  was  over,  the  patient  exclaimed : 
*  That  has  done  good ! '  The  next  morning  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
as  he  had  been  quite  free  from  pain  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  had  been  able  to  masticate  and  eat  his  dinner  without  any 
ti*ouble.  He  had  had  a  good  night,  and  it  was  only  at  breakfast 
that  the  pain  had  to  some  extent  returned,  although  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  before.  Within  the  next  few  days  the  patient  had  a  bad 
attack  of  diarrhoea ;  nevertheless  the  pain  remained  in  abeyance 
on  masticating  as  well  as  on  stooping.  After  the  current  had 
been  applied  a  few  more  times,  the  inside  of  the  cheek  had  become 
rather  sore^  and  the  treatment  was  therefore  discontinued  for  a 
few  days.  The  diarrhoea  did  not  yield  to  the  remedies  used  for 
it,  and  the  patient  consequently  got  very  much  below  par ;  under 
tliese  circumstances,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment,  the  pain  returned  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  The  patient  then  had  another  internal  application,  after 
which  he  was  again  much  better.  The  next  day,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  a  bad  attack  of  influenza,  and  the  pain  returned. 
When  he  had  recovered  from  the  influenza,  he  went  to  the  seaside 
for  change  of  air,  and  the  neuralgia  has  since  then  continued  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  this  case  galvanism  was 
cei*tainly  used  '  under  difficulties  ; '  as  the  patient  had,  during 
the  time  he  was  under  the  influence  of  it,  two  acute  aflections 
which  interfered  considerably  with  his  general  health  ;  and  I 
consider  it  highly  probable  that,  if  the  galvanic  treatment  could 
have  been  continued  for  some  time  longer,  and  under  more 
favourable  circunmtances,  a  cure  would  have  been  effected. 
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Dr.  WHks^  has  recorded  a  caae  where  the  finfe  divimiiof  the 
fifth  nerve  was  mvolved  on  the  left  side.  ISie  pttttent^  wbSSm  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  took  aconite,  chloride  of  ammomimi,  hydraiaJ 
peroxide  of  iron,  qninine,  and  bromide  of  potaasfaim.  None  of 
these  drags  did  any  good,  and  the  contmnons  cnneni  mm  tifean 
nsed.  She  was  better  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  month's  time  had 
qnite  recovered. 

Dr.  Anstie's  theory  of  atrophy  of  the  postexior  nerve-rooi 
being  the  caose  of  neuralgia,  is  probabty  correct  fiv  a  large 
nnmber  of  oases ;  and  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  this  patholo» 
gical  condition,  the  prodnction  of  catelectroiomis  would  mppmr 
preferable  to  that  of  anelectrotonns. 

In  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  however,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  results  of  the  first  few  applications.  My  own  6]qperienoe 
wonld  always  induce  me  to  conmienoe  with  andectrotonns ; 
but  I  have  seen  this  fiiil  in  sufficiently  numerous  ^^tfmi^tHf 
to  induce  me  not  to  attach  undue  value  to  its  production.  If 
therefore  anelectrotonns  does  not  answer  quiddy,  we  should 
induce  catelectrotonus,  or  embrace  the  nerve  between  the  poaitxve 
and  negative  current,  the  anode  being  put  to  the  skin,  and  the 
cathode  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

2.  HecuUiehe$. — There  are  few  headaches  which  resist  fiura- 
disation  by  the  electric  hand,  or  a  gentle  oonturaous  onmnt ; 
but  we  'must  always  enquire  into  any  derangements  of  the 
stomach  or  other  organs  which  may  be  present,  and  which  are 
so  frequently  instrumental  in  producing  headaches.  Yet  many 
cases  occur  where  a  judicious  medicinal  treatment  &ils  in  re- 
lieving the  headache,  and  where  this  is  promptly  cured  by 
electriciiy.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  such  cases,  in  whidii 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  applying  galvanism 
proved  successfuL 

A  frequent  and  peculiar  form  of  headache  is  the  nek  headache 
(hemicrania).  This  generally  resists  faradisation,  but  yields  to 
a  persevering  use  of  the  constant  current,  applied  through  the 
mastoid  processes  and  the  temples.  In  cases  where  guarana  or 
cofieine  do  no  good,  galvanisation  should  therefore  be  resorted  to 
without  delay. 

8.  Photophobia, — ^This  troublesome  cfymptom  frequently  accom- 
panies diseases  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  and  obliges  the 
patients  to  keep  their  eyes  closed.    It  often  lesistB  medicinal 
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treatment,  and  generally  yields  to  the  constant  cnrrent.  Mr. 
Hewson  has  placed  on  record  thirty-two  cases  of  photophobia 
due  to  stmznous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  in  children,  which 
were  all  cnred  by  the  application  of  the  continuous  current. 
These  children  were  between  one  and  six  years  of  age.  The  in- 
duced current  made  them  worse,  while  ^m  one  to  thi*ee  appli- 
cations of  the  continuous  current  relieved  the  affection.  He 
placed  the  cathode  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  and  the  anode 
to  some  part  of  the  face.  Other  observers  have  obtained  equally 
beneficial  results. 

Case  49. — ^A  married  lady,  aged  37,  had  suffered  &om  glauco« 
matous  inflammation  of  the  left  eye  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  The 
cause  of  the  affection  was  believed  to  have  been  rheumatic  She 
was  seen  by  many  oculists  and  physicians,  and  underwent  iridec- 
tomy, but  without  much  benefit.  When  I  first  saw  her,  in  May 
1868, 1  found  her  highly  hysterical ;  she  suffered  from  convulsive 
attacks,  dizziness,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  back,  and  side.  The  most  troublesome  symptom, 
however,  was  intense  photophobia,  so  that  she  would  not  leave 
her  room,  which  had  always  to  be  kept  dark.  She  was  with 
some  difficulty  persuaded  to  have  a  gentle  constant  current 
applied  to  the  eye.  The  anode  was  placed  on  the  closed  eyelid 
and  the  cathode  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  She  felt 
much  better  after  the  first  application,  and  after  three  more  the 
photophobia  was  gone. 

4.  Tmmtvs  armum — noises  in  the  head. — ^The  pathology  of  this 
troublesome  symptom  consists  at  present,  according  to  Mr. 
Hinton,  of  a  few  scraps  of  positive  knowledge,  with  a  great  deal 
of  conjecture.  It  generally  appears  as  age  advances,  and  is  pro- 
bably due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  fifth  or  the  auditory  nerve. 
It  sometimes  yields  to  galvanisation,  even  when  it  has  existed 
for  many  years.  The  current  should  be  applied  to  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  through  the  mastoid 
processes,  intermittently,  with  voltaic  alternatives. 

5.  CervicO'OCcipital  Newralgia, — ^This  occurs  in  the  sphere  of 
the  occipital  nerves,  which  arise  firom  the  upper  four  cervical 
nerves,  and  has  the  same  pathology  as  tic.  It  is  curable  by 
galvanisation,  but  great  care  is  necessary  in  using  the  current, 
as  it  may  do  harm  if  the  application  is  too  long  or  too  strong, 
or  if  the  treatment  is  too  long  continued. 

Case  50. — ^A  lad}',  aged  49,  had  suffered  from  ccrvico-occipital 
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nenralgia  for  the  last  twenty  years  when  she  came  under  my 
care  (Jnly  1869).  No  medicine  had  ever  done  her  the  least 
good,  and  the  only  thing  which  had  for  a  time  removed  the  pain 
was  the  actual  cautery,  which  was  applied  hy  Sir  James  P&get 
in  1868.  The  pain,  however,  returned  some  time  afterwards, 
and  was  now  as  bad  as  ever.  The  least  touch  *  drove  her  neazly 
wild,'  and  it  was  an  *  agony'  to  have  her  hair  dressed.  I 
applied  the  constant  current  to  the  occipital  nerves  continuatively 
for  two  minutes,  with  the  effect  that  the  pain  was  nearly  gone 
after  the  application ;  *  it  seemed  to  have  hardened  her  head ;  ' 
she  had  a  comfortable  day  and  night,  and  the  hair  was  dressed 
the  following  morning  without  inconvenience.  The  current  was 
now  used  several  times  more;  but  after  the  third  application 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
together  with  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  general  nervous 
disturbance.  The  treatment  was  therefore  given  up.  This  case 
would  probably  have  done  better  if  only  one  or  two  applications 
had  been  made ;  and  1  now  make  it  a  rule  not  to  apply  the 
current  again  when  the  pain  has  completely  disappeared.  In 
such  cases  the  neuralgia  may  be  owing  to  a  faulty  (peripolar  or 
dipolar)  arrangement  of  the  electrical  molecules  of  the  ;nerve, 
which  may  be  set  right  \jy  one  or  two  applications  of  the  constant 
current,  but  may  be  again  disturbed  by  farther  applications, 
more  especially  in  persons  of  such  highly  sensitive  constitution 
as  the  patient  whose  case  has  just  been  described. 
The  following  is  a  case  of  brachial  nenralgia : — 
Case  51. — ^A  married  lady,  aged  32,  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wolff,  of  Gower  Street,  in  July  1871.  She  had  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  suffered  ^m  severe  neuralgia  in  the  right 
arm  and  shoulder,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  she  never  was 
actually  free  from  pain,  but  suffered  constantly,  at  times,  however, 
much  more  than  at  others.  There  was  slight  thickening  in  the 
supra-clavicular  region,  but  otherwise  no  structural  change  could 
be  made  out  anywhere.  The  arm  was  almost  useless  to  the 
patient,  as  she  found  that  the  pain  became  much  worse  when  she 
attempted  to  do  anything  with  it,  so  that  she  dreaded  using  it  at 
all.  Her  general  health  was  otherwise  tolerably  good,  and  no 
particular  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  occarrence  of  the 
neuralgia.  She  had  used  a  considerable  variety  of  remedial  mea- 
sures, but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  pain  was  getting  worse 
instead  of  better.  I  now  applied  the  continuous  galvanic  current 
to  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  to  the  thickening  in  the  supra- 
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clavicnlar  region.  Three  applications  produced  apparently  no 
effect,  bnt  after  the  fourth  she  was  better,  and  after  the  fifth  a 
good  deal  better.  After  a  fortnight's  treatment,  the  pain  was 
entirely  gone.  Two  years  later,  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  ascer« 
taining  that  the  patient  had  continued  perfectly  well  ever  since. 

Cases  o£pain  m  the  hack  and  of  infra/mammary  pain  are  gene« 
rally  curable  by  electricity.  Inframammary  pain  is  in  some  in- 
stances dependent  upon  incipient  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
but  more  frequently  exists  without  any  apparent  structural  lesion. 
It  is  generally  felt  below  the  left  mamma  and  at  the  margin  of 
the  ribs.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  this  affection,  some 
associated  with  amenorrhoea,  others  not.  In  those  patients  who 
snffered  from  amenorrhoea,  the  return  of  the  catamenia  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  pain  were  simultaneous. 

Intercostal  neuralgia  often  yields  togalvamsation  or  fEiradisation. 

In  the  neuralgic  stomach-ache  (gastrodynia),  which  is  owing 
to  a  functional  derangement  of  the  solar  plexus  of  nerves,  and 
where  the  pain  is  frequently  confined  to  a  small  place  on  a  level 
with  the  central  ganglion,  the  continuous  current  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  remedies  at  our  disposal.  The  effect  is,  in  most 
cases,  immediate,  and  if  the  treatment  be  persevered  in  for  some 
time,  permanent. 

In  sciatica^  faradisation  as  well  as  galvanisation  frequently 
prove  successful.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  combine  them 
with  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  and  atropia. 

Case  52. — ^A  Scotch  farmer,  aged  35,  came  under  my  care  in 
July  1857.  He  had  never  been  in  strong  health,  and  suffered  for 
a  long  time  from  excessive  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Eight  years 
ago  he  had  his  left  thigh  amputated  for  tumor  albus,  and  he 
wears  now  an  artificial  leg,  which,  being  very  heavy,  exerts  a 
g^reat  strain  upon  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.  Three  years  ago, 
he  first  began  to  feel  pain  on  the  back  of  the  right  thigh,  and  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  down  to  the  ankle.  This  waji  at  first  dull  and 
heavy,  but  after  a  time  became  so  acute  that  he  was  laid  up  with 
it.  He  thought  it  was  brought  on  by  his  having  taken  too  much 
exercise.  He  did  not  suffer  from  violent  attacks  of  pain  followed 
by  free  intervals,  but  had  no  rest  whatever.  He  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  two  eminent  practitioners  in  Edinburgh,  and 
after  some  time  was  much  relieved,  the  acuteness  of  the  pain 
slowly  but  gradually  subsiding.  He  then  left  Edinburgh ;  but 
being  still  very  bad,  had  acupuncture  applied,  from  which  he 
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reoeived  immediate  relief  but  the  pain  never  entirely  loft  him, 
and  was  mnch  about  the  same  shortly  after  the  operation.  About 
two  years  afterwards  he  came  to  town  and  consulted  Sir  Janet 
Clark,  who  sent  him  to  me.  The  pain  was  ^  a  dull  ache  *  at  that 
time ;  it  increased  on  walking,  even  for  a  short  distancei  and  in 
the  first  part  of  the  night.  Pressure  had  no  marked  influence 
upon  the  pain;  but  it  rather  relieved  than  increased  it.  The 
muscles  of  the  leg  twitched  a  g^d  deal  in  the  morning,  but  not 
much  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  these  twitches  were  paLoless,  and 
no  doubt  due  to  mal-nutrition  of  the  limb.  I  used  fiuradisation 
of  the  skin,  by  wire-brushes,  but  as  two  such  applications  pro- 
duced no  effect,  I  applied  the  next  day  moistened  electrodes, 
placing  the  positive  one  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the 
negative  to  the  ankle  for  six  minutes.  Immediately  after  this 
application  the  pain  was  gone ;  it  returned  three  hours  afterwards, 
but  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  it  had  been  before,  and  the  patient 
had  a  good  night's  rest.  I  faradised  the  nerve  three  times 
more ;  after  the  second  application,  the  pain  went  away  till  the 
following  morning ;  and,  after  the  fourth,  it  was  only  slightly  felt 
in  walking,  but  not  when  at  rest.  The  patient  was  then  obliged 
to  leave  town.  Six  weeks  afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  him 
stating,  that  since  faradisation  was  used,  the  limb  had  been  a 
good  deal  better.  He  was,  however,  not  totally  free  from  pain 
when  he  walked  to  any  distance  ;  yet  the  pain  went  off  sooner, 
was  less  severe,  and  not  so  liable  to  return  as  formerly.  I  there- 
fore advised  him  to  undergo  another  course  of  the  same  treat- 
ment. This  the  patient  did  some  time  afterwards.  Faradisation 
was  used  six  times  more  as  above,  and  with  such  beneficial  effects 
that  he  could  walk  three  or  four  miles  at  a  time  with  perfidct 
ease. 

Benedict  has  recommended  for  certain  forms  of  sciatica^  in 
which  the  percutaneous  application  of  the  current  does  not  answer, 
to  introduce  one  direct  or  into  the  rectum,  and  put  the  other  to 
the  sacro-lumbar  region.  The  current  reaches  the  nerve  more 
thoroughly  when  applied  in  this  manner.  Where  the  pain  is  con- 
stant, the  local  application  to  the  nerve  is  the  best ;  but  where 
there  are  instantaneous  lancinating  pains,  the  spinal  cord  should 
likewise  be  acted  upon. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  diffuse  neuralgia,  which  was  remark- 
able for  its  cause  and  rapid  cure : — 

Case  53. — A  merchant,  aged  30,  of  vigorous  constitution,  and 
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active  habits,  was  a  passenger  by  tbe  Canadian  steamer  which 
fbimdercd  at  sea  on  the  4th  of  June,  1861,  about  200  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Canada.  Many  of  the  passengers  were  drowned ; 
but  this  gentleman,  by  means  of  a  life-buoy,  was  enabled  to  float 
until,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  boat  which  was  passing.  Life  was  then  almost  extinct.  The 
water  was  at  the  time  excessively  cold,  as  large  masses  of  ice 
were  floating  in  it.  The  patient  soon  raUied,  but  had  unfortu- 
nately  to  remain  in  his  wet  clothes  for  a  long  time ;  and,  even 
after  he  had  landed,  he  could  not  at  once  obtain  a  change  of 
dress.  He  did  not  at  first  experience  any  bad  efiects  from  this 
accident ;  but,  after  some  time,  began  to  feel  severe  burning  pain 
in  the  arms  and  legs,  followed  by  numbness  in  the  limbs  and 
loss  of  muscular  power.  He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was,  during  his  passage,  subjected  to  treatment  by  the. 
ship-surgeon,  who  prescribed  applications  of  opium  and  aconite 
to  the  arms,  and  general  tonics  ;  but  he  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  remedies  used.  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  consulted 
Mr.  Snape,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  Lancashire,  who  thought  that 
£Eiradisation  would  be  the  best  means  of  restoring  him,  and  sent 
him  to  me.  On  examination,  I  found  the  following  morbid 
symptoms  : — There  was  a  burning  neuralgic  pain,  especially  in 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  which  increased  very  much  towards 
evening  and  in  the  night ;  so  that  the  patient  was  prevented 
from  sleeping,  and  in  consequence  became  much  exhausted  in 
the  morning.  There  was  also  ansBsthesia,  especially  in  the  right 
hand  and  fore-arm,  where  the  prick  of  a  pin  could  not  be  felt ; 
while  in  other  parts,  sensation  was  very  blunt.  The  sense  of 
touch,  especially  in  the  right  hand,  was  much  diminished. 
Finally,  there  was  a  semi-paralytio  condition  of  the  arms ;  the 
patient  could  move  them,  but  he  had  no  power  over  the  muscles  ; 
he  could  not  grasp  anything  with  force,  and  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  writing.  The  contractility  of  the  muscles  was  not 
diminished,  as  they  answered  readily  to  a  faradic  current  of 
moderate  power,  only  the  influence  of  volition  over  them  had 
considerably  decreased.  The  flexor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  were 
most  affected.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  was  good,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  rest,  and  the  wear  and  tear  consequent 
upon  great  suffering.  I  faradised  the  skin  and  the  suffering 
muscles,  with  excellent  results.  The  pain,  which  was  severe  at 
the  time  the  patient  came  ta  me,  disappeared  during  the  first 
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application;  and  he  slepfc  sonndly  the  following  night  The 
pain  returned  in  the  morning,  aUhongh  in  a  less  d^ree ;  and, 
after  a  few  more  applications,  it  was  entirely  subdned.  The 
ansssthesia  also  yielded  rapidly  to  the  means  employed.  After 
three  operations,  the  patient  was  again  able  to  &el  distinctly  not 
only  the  prick  of  a  pin  wherever  I  applied  it,  but  also  the  mere 
touch  of  blnnt  instruments ;  and  when  he  left  town,  after  having 
been  nnder  my  care  for  six  days,  he  was  firee  from  pain,  the 
ansssthesia  was  gone,  the  sense  of  tonch  was  normal,  and  the 
muscular  power  had  returned.  I  have  not  seen  him  since ;  bnt 
Mr.  Snape  has  written  to  me  to  say  that  the  effects  of  the  treat- 
ment  have  been  permanent;  and  that  the  patient  returned  to 
Canada  some  time  aft;erwards  in  perfect  health. 

There  are  two  other  painful  conditions,  in  which  the  constant 
current  finds  a  useful  sphere  of  action,  viz.  cancer  and  ataxy ;  bat 
as  both  these  complaints  will  be  considered  under  separate 
headings,  we  shall  defer  the  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  this 
subject. 

Vm.— SLEEPLESSNESS. 

Li  many  forms  of  nervous  oomplaints,  sleeplessness  is  a  pro* 
minent  and  important  symptom ;  and  where  it  does  not  yield  to 
the  ordinary  medicinal  remedies,  anelectrotonus  of  the  spinal  oord 
and  brain  should  bo  produced,  which  is  often  instrumental  in 
restoring  sleep  where  chloral  and  other  soporifics  have  already 
had  a  fair  trial.  The  application  should  be  gentle,  and  last  from 
five  to  ten  minutes. 

rX.— PROGRESSIVE  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY. 

The  first  stage  of  this  disease  is  characterised  by  hyperemia  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  efiusions  in  the  neuroglia  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  lasts  generally  one  or  two  years. 
Its  principal  symptoms  are  alterations  of  the  pupil,  paralysis  of 
certain  ocular  muscles,  and  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs  combined 
with  ansesthesia.  In  the  second  stage  there  is  considerable 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  together  with  wasting  of  the 
nervous  matter.  Peculiar  alterations  in  the  gait,  and  loss  of 
power  in  the  bladder  and  sexual  organs,  make  their  appearance. 
The  third  stage  is  characterised  by  intensification  of  the  patho- 
loj^cal  lesions  and  paralysis. 
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Precious  time  is  often  lost  in  the  first  stage  of  ataxy  with 
employing  medicines,  mineral  waters,  <Sbc.,  while  galvanisation 
shonld  he  resorted  to  at  once.  No  other  remedy  produces  eqnaUy 
prompt  effects  as  the  constant  current  in  this  disease,  more  especially 
when  it  has  not  yet  far  advanced.  But  even  where  the  second 
or  third  stage  has  heen  reached,  the  current  relieves  many 
symptoms,  and  does  more  good  than  auy  other  treatment. 
Catelectrotonus  of  the  spinal  cord  should  be  produced  daily  for 
five  minutes,  and  may  be  combined  with  local  applications, 
where  local  symptoms  demand  interference.  Our  own  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  entirely  agrees  with  that  of  Benedict,^ 
Onimus,'  Kraffl-Ebing,'  and  Dr.  Wilks.* 

The  pain  of  ataacy  demands  special  consideration.  There  are 
indeed  few  kinds  of  pain  which  equal,  and  none  which 
surpass  in  severity,  the  pain  which  accompanies  certain  forms 
and  stages  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxy.  This  pain  is  short, 
sharp,  and  sudden ;  there  is  an  instant  or  two  of  indescribable 
agony,  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  not  of  rest,  but  of  a 
kind  of  drowsy  stupor,  out  of  which  the  patient  is  roused  by 
another  pang,  similar  to,  or  even  worse  than,  the  first.  I  have 
known  strong  men,  who  could  bear  a  great  deal  without  flinching, 
scream  under  this  infliction ;  and  frequently  their  cries  could  be 
heard  at  a  distance.  The  pain  generally  reaches  its  acme  of 
severity  on  the  thii'd  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  remains  of  the  same  character  until  the  eighth  day,  after 
which  there  is  a  kind  of  lull.  The  patient,  although  utterly 
wearied  and  exhausted  by  suffering  and  sleeplessness,  is,  as  it 
were,  able  to  breathe  again,  as  the  shocks  become  less  frequent 
and  less  severe.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  quite  gone  by  the  tenth 
day ;  at  other  times  it  goes  on  in  a  subdued  and  sullen  manner 
until  a  month  has  passed  since  its  commencement. 

Most  usually  the  seat  of  pain  is  in  the  feet  and  knees, 
rarely  in  the  hips  and  back,  and  quite  exceptionally  in  the  upper 
extremities  and  the  head.  Neither  swelling  nor  redness  is  percep- 
tible during  these  attacks,  which  are  often  set  down  as  being  such 
of  suppressed  gout.  They  occur,  however,  in  persons  who  have  no 
gouty  habit  at  all,  and  do  not  yield  to  the  remedies  which  prove 
most  usefrd  in  the  gouty  diathesis.    Indeed,  the  peculiar  obstx*^ 

>  Loc  cit 

<  Gazette  dee  HApitanz,  No.  116.     1868. 

*  DentBches  Archiv,  etc.,  1872,  vol.  iz.  p.  274. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  January  1873. 
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flwin^  CD  nnic  spma  o£  ife  mnaenkr  ctatt  of  the 
4!9HUBcL  Ytf  ii""imiioiL  oof  tiuB  THn-vMicar  syauflu  of  nBms.  W9 
hsve,  ti&erefiire.  ts  Look  fiir  ssoiefies  chicily  aiiimnpit  tfaoge  a^pesfaB 
whidL  WB  kzujxr  m  poHHB  &  powcEfiil  mnmHiia  on.  the  sj  iiip^ 
liMtK.  Anuuxgsc  dieai  tiis  <Biiiuiimma  fpJkWwoac  enzmt  stuulB 
JmeUe  jprmeepg  I  ami  I  wiH  now  aiurtij  sriate  a  cue  ia  wbiciL  ik 
krangiit  rdied  wfnck  bad  fiir  jean  abstiznteif  Tcaisted  all  otfacr 


Cass  o«k — J.  B^  a  mereiiaii^  a^ed  35,  mamed.  came  under  mtj* 
xa  Fefamarj  ISrO.  Be  iiadlfartiie  has  six  years  snfEered  from 
periodical  anacka  of  aeieie  pain  in  aome  part  of  the  lower  exiie 
wfnifn,  principally'  the  right  &ot  and  the  I^  knee.  Such  an 
attack  generally  lasted  from  two  to  €aar  weeks,  after  which  the 
patient  was  free  arom.  it  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the  c  .ipiration 
€ff  which  time  a  iresh  attack  would  come  on.  He  had  never  had 
ayphiiia.  Early  in  1"?^  he  soffisred  from  double  vision,  owing  to 
paralyna  of  the  rectos  excemns  of  the  right  eye.  This  yielded 
to  treatment  in  about  six  weeks,  and  since  then  his  eyes  had  been 
weak,  althoogh  not  sixffierxng  from  any  definite  disease.  Soon 
afterwards  he  noticed  that  his  sexnal  power  was  diminished,  and 
that  he  occaAionaDy  bad  noctnmal  emissions,  which  had  not  oc- 
cnrred  during  the  prerioos  period  of  his  married  life  (foor  years). 
In  August  18^>4  he  bad  the  first  attack  of  pain,  which  was  treated 
wiUi  bine  pill,  opiates,  belladonna,  and  quinine.  It  lasted  about 
a  month,  and  then  yanished  A  second  attack  came  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  was  treated  with  oolchicum  and  ftlVftliftg. 
It  lasted  nearly  the  same  tame  as  the  first.  When  he  recovered 
from  the  second  attack,  he  felt  very  weak  on  bis  legs,  and  he  bad 
nevor  since  then  been  quite  steady,  bis  gait  being  staggering, 
chiefly  in  the  dark.    Attacks  now  occurred  with  considerable 
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regolaritj  every  two  or  three  months.  Some  of  the  later 
attackB  were  treated  with  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  but 
with  little  or  no  effect.  It  is  true  that  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  the  injection  the  pain  was  generally  not  quite  so 
severe  as  before,  but  it  rapidly  resumed  its  ordinary  type.  The 
patient  had  also  tried  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  baths ;  in 
&ct,  as  he  expressed  himself,  *  everything  except  galvanism,'  when 
he  came  under  my  care. 

He  was  in  bed  when  I  first  saw  him,  racked  with  pain,  which 
shot  periodically  through  the  right  instep.  I  persuaded  him, 
much  against  his  will,  to  let  me  use  the  hypodermic  syringe,  and 
injected  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  with  one-thirty-sixth 
part  of  a  grain  of  atropia,  near  the  internal  malleolus.  This 
had  no  further  efiect  than  to  make  him  feel  somewhat  giddy, 
and  to  make  the  tongue  very  dry ;  but  it  did  not  relieve  the 
pain  at  all.  The  patient  being  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
this  proceeding  in  his  case,  at  my  next  visit  I  used  at  his  urgent 
request  the  continuous  current.  This  was  applied,  not  loco 
dolenti,  but  at  the  neck,  to  the  course  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic nerve.  Alter  the  first  application  the  patient  had  about 
an  hour's  freedom  from  pain;  after  the  second,  a  somewhat 
longer  interval  took  place ;  and  after  the  third,  the  severity  of 
the  suffering  was  considerably  diminished.  He  had  altogether 
ten  applications  in  eight  days,  afker  which  the  pain  was  entirely 
relieved ;  while  usually  such  au  attack  had  lasted  a  month  with  him. 
I  now  put  the  patient  on  a  course  of  nitrate  of  silver — almost 
the  only  medicine  which  he  had  not  yet  taken — ^for  improving  the 
other  symptoms  of  ataxy ;  and  he  took  this,  in  doses  of  from  one- 
sixth  to  a  half  grain,  for  six  weeks,  with  decidedly  good  effects. 
He  continued  quite  free  frt)m  pain  for  about  six  months,  the  next 
attack  occurring  in  August,  having  been  due  in  May  or  June. 
This  attack  was  not  nearly  so  violent  as  that  in  February,  and 
yielded  to  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  most  satis&c- 
tory  manner.  Until  April  1871,  when  I  last  saw  him,  no  farther 
attack  had  taken  place ;  and  although  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 
that  the  patient  will  remain  altogether  free,  yet  life  has  in  the 
meantime  been  rather  an  enjoyment  to  him  than  a  burden,  and 
bis  prospects  altogether  appear  decidedly  favourable. 
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X.— SPINAL  EXHAUSTION. 

Atony  of  the  spinal  cord  not  nnfreqnentlj  occnrs  without  any 
stmctiiral  disease,  and  is  often  not  recognised,  becaose  many 
practitioners  look  npon  the  complaints  of  these  patients  as  the 
mere  offspring  of  a  disordered  imagination,  and  therefore  class 
them  nnder  the  convenient  name  of  hypochondriasis,  in  the 
male  sex ;  and  of  hysteria,  if  occurring  in  women.  The  illness 
of  such  patients,  however,  is  not  imaginary,  but  real,  and  they 
suffer  quite  as  much  as  if  they  were  affected  by  some  organic 
disease.  One  form  of  spinal  exhaustion  is  characterised  by 
nervousness,  imperfect  digestion,  and  increased  elimination  of 
urea  by  the  urine.  Of  this  form,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
to  be  very  frequent,  the  following  is  a  good  example : — 

Case  55. — F.  S.,  aged  42,  a  gentleman  actively  cngs^ed  in 
speculative  business,  had  to  do  unusually  hard  work,  and  to 
undergo  considerable  anxiety  during  the  autumn  of  1865.     He 
had  felt  nervous  and  irritable  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this  ; 
but  the  first  symptom  of  real   illness    which  supervened  was 
sleeplessness,  which  commenced  in  November  1865,  and  gradually 
got  worse  until  March  1866.     He  either  did  not  go  to  sleep  at 
all  on  getting  into  bed,  or  if  he  dropped  asleep  from  utter  weari« 
ness,  he  woke  up  again  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  lay  restless 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night.     Besides  this,  ho  complained 
of  a  feeling  of  great  exhaustion,  total   disinclination  to  work, 
and  to  bodily  exercise  of  any  kind ;  of  weakness  in  the  back,  and 
pain  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.     He  was  easily   excited  and 
worried  by  little  things,  and  extremely  intolerant  of  noise,  or  of 
being  asked  any  questions.    He  was  often  troubled  with  a  sense 
of  vague  alarm,  and  distressing  sensations  in  the  head.      He 
disliked  his  meals,  and  generally  suffered  from  heaviness  on  the 
chest,  flatulence  and  pyrosis,  which  seemed  to  be  independent 
upon  the   quality  or  quantity   of  the  food  taken,  and  which 
came  on  chiefly  after  emotions  or  excitement.    He  was  also 
much    inconvenienced    by    frequent  calls  to  pass    the    urine, 
especially  in  the  morning  after  breakfast.     The  analysis  of  the 
urine  showed  at  once  the  nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  as  I 
found  it  to  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  urea.      1  now 
examined  the  urine  daily  for  some  time,  and  found  that  this 
excess  of  urea  was  not  accidental  but  constant.     The  body 
weight  of  the  patient  was  eleven  stone  three  pounds,  and  the 
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daily  quantity  of  nrea  excreted  bj  him  should  therefore  have 
been  about  550  grains.  It  was,  however,  continually  several 
hundred  grains  in  excess  of  this,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Number  of 
Fluid  Ounces 

Specific 

Quantity  of 

Morbid 
Sxceaof 
Urea  in 
Grains 

Date. 

of  Urine 

Gravity  of 

Urpain 

Treatment 

paa8edin24 
Hours 

Urine 

Orains 

March 

17 

58 

1027 

808 

258 

18 

DOt  noted 

not  noted 

not  uoX^ed 

not  noted 

19 

»» 

»» 

tt 

It 

20 

56 

1027 

780 

230 

(^alvaniBm 

21 

52 

1027 

724 

174 

« 

22 

571 

1027 

801 

251 

Galvanism 

23 

46 

1026 

638 

88 

24 

52 

1026 

721 

171 

• 

25 

not  noted 

not  noted 

not  noted 

not  noted 

26 

57 

1026 

790 

240 

Galvanism 

27 

52 

1025 

718 

168 

28 

48 

1025 

662 

112 

Galvanism 

29 

47 

1025 

649 

99 

« 

30 

49 

1024 

671 

121 

31 

44 

1024 

603 

53 

Galvanism 

April 

1 

not  noted 

not  noted 

not  noted 

not  noted 

2 

ft 

A 

»» 

If 

Galvanism 

3 

42 

1023 

557 

7 

4 

46 

1023 

611 

61 

Galvanism 

5 

43 

1022 

554 

4 

1 

This  patient  was  onlj  treated  with  the  application  of  the 
constant  current  to  the  spine ;  and  the  influence  of  each  appli- 
cation in  diminishing  the  excretion  of  urea  is  well  shown  in  the 
table.  The  improvement  in  the  general  health  went  pari  passu 
with  this.  The  patient  had  three  hours'  uninterrupted  sleep  after 
the  first  induction  of  anelectrotonus,  and  that  most  troublesome 
symptom,  sleeplessness,  which  had  resisted  morphine,  was  soon 
entirely  removed.  After  three  weeks'  treatment  the  patient  felt 
like  another  man,  being  able  to  exert  himself  both  mentally  and 
bodily,  to  enjoy  his  meals,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  daily  life. 

The  case  just  related,  to  which  I  might  add  many  more,  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  how  much  the  functions  of  digestion  and 
urinary  secretion  are  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
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Patients  of  this  class  have  no  disease  of  the  stomach  or  the 
kidneys,  as  thej  are  often  inclined  to  believe,  but  soffer  from 
impabed  nutrition  of  the  cord,  which  is  a  functional  disorder, 
and  generally  yields  to  galvanisation.  No  doubt  patients  of  this 
class  are  often  benefited  by  rest,  change  of  air,  mineral  acids, 
arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  nerve-tonics ;  yet  in  almost 
all  those  whom  I  have  had  under  my  care,  some  such  remedies 
had  already  been  employed  without  much  or  any  result ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  none  of  them  equal  the  constant  current'  in 
efficacy  and  quickness  of  effect.  If  applied  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  the  current  has  no  direct  effect  on  the  stomach,  and 
yet  it  cures  dyspepsia ;  it  has  no  immediate  action  on  the  kidneys, 
and  yet  it  checks  the  morbidly-increased  elimination  of  urea  ;  it 
has,  however,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  gang- 
lion-cells of  the  spinal  cord,  and  on  the  current  of  animal  electri- 
city in  it.  In  strengthening  this  current,  where  it  is  weak  ;  in 
correcting  it  where  its  direction  may  be  perverted,  it  not  only- 
does  away  with  the  weakness  and  morbid  excitability  more 
immediately  depending  upon  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
cord,  but  it  also  indirectly  removes  symptoms  on  the  part  of  re- 
mote organs,  such  as  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  which  are  due, 
not  to  a  disease  of  their  own  structure,  but  to  a  perverted  and 
diminished  nervous  supply,  which  prevents  them  from  properly 
fulfilling  their  functions  in  the  human  economy. 

Spinal  exhaustion  likewise  occurs  in  young  persons  who  have 
grown  unusually  fast,  and  is  then  often  associated  with  increased 
elimination  of  phosphates  by  the  urine. 

Case  5C. — A  young  lady,  aged  22,  very  tall  and  of  sallow  com- 
plexion, came  under  my  care  in  February  1866.  She  had  grown 
rapidly,  especially  between  her  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  year, 
and  had  been  ailing  ever  since.  All  the  symptoms  were  referable 
to  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord  and  osseous  system,  and 
had  lately  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  her  parents 
much  uneasiness.  Being  of  an  impulsive  and  highly-gifted 
nature,  she  would  take  a  passionate  interest  in  certain  things, 
and  devote  many  hours  of  hard  work  to  mastering  a  subject 
which  attracted  her  imagination ;  after  which  she  would  be  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  prostrated  for  days  or  weeks,  and  be  unable 
to  do  anything  whatever.  She  often  suffered  from  excruciating 
pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  especially  on  making  a 
sudden  movement.     She  was  almost  entirely  incapacitated  from 
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taking  active  exercise,  partly  bj  pain  and  partly  by  weakness. 
The  bones  were  sore  and  tender,  and  there  was  an  excess  of 
phosphates  in  the  urine.    Her  appetite  was  fitncifhl,  her  digestion 
weak,  and  the  bowels  habitually  costive.     The  catamenia  were 
regular,  but  pale  and  scanty.     She  had  already  taken  a  great 
'many  medidnes,  amongst  which  was  phosphoric  acid  in  combi- 
nation with  iron.    I  prescribed  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  the 
hypophosphite  of  lime,  and  applied  the  continuous  current  to  the 
cord  and  the  root  of  the  spinal  nerves  three  times  a  week  for  a 
month.     The  patient  was,  in  about  a  fortnight  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  able  to  walk  out  and  take  active 
exercise.    Her  digestion  gradually  improved,  the  morbidly-in- 
creased elimination  of  phosphates  by  the  urine  was  checked,  the 
catamenia  became  of  a  healthy  character,  and  the  bones  became 
less  sensitive.     She  took  the  hypophosphite  altogether  for  three 
months,  after  which  she  appeared  quite  well.     She  had  become 
stouter,  and  could  walk  for  miles  without  fatigue.     The  beneficial 
effects  of  galvanisation  were  very  strikingly  shown,  inasmuch  as 
at  first  the  patient  could  only  walk  on  those  days  when  the 
current  had  been  applied,  but  not  on  the  other  days.     The  pain 
which  she  used  to  feel  in  the  spine  disappeared  after  two  applica- 
tions of  the  current — a  circumstance  which  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  medicine  she  was  taking,  as  this  has  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  action  in  the  system,  while  the  efiect  of  galvanisation  is 
generally  immediate. 

XI.— EXOPHTHALMIC  GOtTRE,  BASEDOW'S  DISEASE, 

GRAVES'S  DISEASE. 

This  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  female  patients  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  its  principal  symptoms  are  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  exoph- 
thalmus.  A  purely  medicinal  treatment  rarely  does  much  good, 
and  the  proceeding  known  as  galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic nerve  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  remedy  for  it.  Dr. 
Wietfeld  ^  and  Moritz  Meyer  '  have  used  it  successMly  in  several 
cases,  and  as  most  internal  remedies  do  no  good  in  Basedow's 
disease,  this  should  in  its  very  commencement  be  treated  by  the 
constant  current. 

1  Hedical  Times  and  Gazette,  NoTember  1868. 
'  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  No.  39.    1872. 
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PALST,  cbuyehhieb's  disease. 


Thepaflirfogyof  thi»mfectioiiisstinmwwtf 
pfajaicisns  bdiere  it  to  be  a  psimuy  dinmin  of  liie  ""— 1" 
stenee,  othen  look  for  its  seat  in  the  gvej  matter  of  tlie 
lateral  odlmmis  of  the  oord.    T  hnM  thn  liftrr  nphiifm,  ■nil  thoto 
fine  stranglf  adiriee  to  treat  the  complaint  from  the  first  hj 
galvauieation  of  the  oord  and  the  cervical  sjmpaifaetic  nerre. 

There  aze  two  forms  of  this  diaeaae,  the  porfiial  and  the  yeaerol 
finm.  The  general  finrm  begins  either  in  the  nj^wr  or  in  tlie 
lower  extremities,  and,  as  it  almost  always  spreads  to  the  tronk^ 
threatens  life.  The  partial  form  is  not  nsoallj  &bd,  bnt  it  may 
pass  into  the  general  fimn,  and  thns  ultimately  caaae  death  ;  it 
b^pms  either  in  the  hand  or  in  the  shoolder,  generally  of  the  right 
side,  and  may  destroy  many  mnsdes  of  the  npper  extremity, 
while  in  the  general  form  all  the  Tolnntary  muscles  thronghoat 
the  body  may  sofEer,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  of  the  eye- 
ball  and  of  mastication. 

When  the  disease  begins  in  the  hand,  the  mnsdes  of  the  thamb 
are  generally  the  first  to  become  attacked ;  the  thenar  eminence 
becomes  replaced  by  a  flattened  hollow  space  between  the  first 
and  second  metacarpal  bones;  afterwards  the  interossei  and 
Inmbricales    and    the    hypothenar    eminence  become   affected. 
From  the  hand  the  disease  spreads  to  the  fore-arm,  the  extensors 
of  which  are  especially  liable  to  it ;  bnt  the  flexor  mnsdes  may  also 
be  destroyed,  and  in  this  case  the  two  last  phalanges  cannot  be 
bent,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  grasp  or  seize  anything* 
with  the  hand.     In  other  instances  wasting  palsy  first  invades 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  attacking  with  preference  the 
trapezius,  serratus,  the  rhomboidei,  and  other  muscles  which 
connect  the  scapula  with  the  trunk ;  the  scapula  is  consequently 
displaced  and  twisted  round  its  axis,  its  upper  angle  being  de* 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  while  its  lower  angle  is  raised, 
and  projects  one  or  two  inches  fi:x)m  the  sur&ce  of  the  thorax. 
From  the  shoulder  the  disease  spreads  towards  the  arm,  destroy- 
ing  the  deltoid  and  biceps ;  owing  to  which  the  acromion  and 
coracoid  process  become  prominent  under  the  skin,  and  serious 
functional  disturbances  follow.    Although  the  patients  generally 
learn  in  the  course  of  time  to  manoeuvre  cleverly,  so  as  to  compel 
«-ti3cles  which  have  escaped  destruction  to  do  the  work  of  those 
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which  are  wasted,  thej  are  at  last  no  longer  ahle  to  raise  the  arm 
nor  to  bend  the  elbow ;  they  can  neither  dress  nor  feed  themselves, 
and  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  patting  on  a  hat  or 
drawing  a  handkerchief  from  the  pocket.  If  the  mnscles  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  attacked,  walking  becomes  difficult ;  and  at 
length  paralysis  follows.  The  muscles  of  the  chest,  chiefly  the 
pectoralis  major,  become  affected  in  their  turn ;  the  chest  appears 
shrunk,  especially  beneath  the  collar-bones. 

A  certain  sign  that  the  disease  will  shortly  prove  fatal  is 
destruction  of  the  &cial  muscles ;  the  physiognomy  loses  all  ex« 
pression ;  the  saliva  flows  involuntarily ;  articulation  becomes 
slow  and  difficult ;  and  finally,  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  the 
diaphragm  lose  their  power.  This  generally  closes  the  scene,  as 
the  slightest  impediment  to  respiration  which  may  supervene 
produces  asphyxia. 

No  medicinal  treatment  appears  to  do  the  least  good  in  progres« 
sive  muscular  atrophy,  and  treatment  by  the  constant  current. is 
the  only  proper  one.  Faradisation  has  been  fairly  tried  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  by  many  observers,  but  has  been  found 
wanting,  more  especially  in  the  general  form  of  the  disease ;  while, 
if  the  continuous  current  is  used  with  perseverance,  the  patients 
may  recover  even  after  the  disease  has  reduced  them  to  utter 
helplessness.  A  local  application  of  the  current  to  the  muscles  may 
be  combined  with  galvanisation  of  the  cord  and  the  cervical 
sympathetic. 

Dr.  Neumann,^  of  Magdeburg,  has  published  a  most  instructive 
case  of  this  affection,  which  had  proceeded  to  paralysis  of  all 
four  extremities,  and  yielded  to  the  use  of  the  continuous 
current.  The  patient  was  a  youth,  aged  19,  who  had  had  the 
measles  in  July  1866,  and,  after  recovering  from  them,  had  felt 
unable  to  do  the  same  amount  of  physical  work  as  before.  He 
went  on  comparatively  weU,  however,  till  he  over-exerted  him- 
self considerably  one  day,  after  which  symptoms  of  atrophy  and 
paralysis  supervened  rapidly,  the  patient  becoming  completely 
paralysed  within  a  month.  He  came  under  treatment  in  October 
18G6,  when  he  could  move  neither  his  arms  nor  his  legs.  There 
were  the  usual  fibrillary  twitches,  but  no  anaBsthesia.  The  diag- 
nosis was  rendered  certain  by  harpooning  a  piece  of  muscle,  and 
examining  it  microscopically,  when  the  diameter  of  the  muscular 
fibres  appeared  diminished ;  there  were  plenty  of  fat-globules  of 

1  Berliner  klinische  Wochenscbrift,  September  14,  1868. 
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clifferent  fdze,  and  the  transyerse  itripeB  were  mostiy  gone.  In 
December  1866,  the  patient  oomd  not  make  any  movement 
except  flex  the  fingers  very  slightly,  nod  his  head,  breathe,  and 
masticate  and  swallow  his  food.  The  ezpulsiye  power  of  the 
bladder  and  reotam  remained  normaL  Eleotro-mnsonlar  ocm* 
iractility  was  conaiderablj  diminished,  but  the  appetite,  digee* 
iron,  and  sleep  were  excellent. 

At  first  the  induced  current  was  applied  to  the  muscles,  but  as 
ihe  patient  got  worse  under  its  use,  the  continuous  current  of 
twenty  cells  of  Daniell's  battery  was  directed  to  the  sympatfaetie, 
the  positive  pole  being  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  tibe  negative 
<m  ihe  throat,  five  minutes  at  each  side,  for  three  months  evei^ 
-day,  and  then  the  n^^tive  pole  was  applied  to  the  upper  cervical 
^[anglion,  and  the  positive  to  the  lower  ganglion,  likewise  for  five 
minutes  each  time.  After  a  week's  treatment  the  patient  felt 
etronger  in  the  extremities ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  a  real 
increase  of  power  could  be  ascertained,  at  first  in  the  legs,  and 
then  in  the  arms.  In  May  1867,  he  could  walk,  although  still 
in  an  awkward  manner.  In  September  1867,  the  muscles  were 
again  examined,  and  still  foimd  in  a  state  of  &tty  degeneration. 
In  October  1867,  the  patient  could  put  a  piece  of  bread  in  his 
mou£h.  From  January  1868,  the  improvement  began  to  progress 
rapidly,  and  in  April  ihe  treatment  was  discontinued.  In  May  the 
nmscles  were  again  microscopically  examined ;  it  was  found  that 
there  were  only  very  few  oil-globules,  and  that  the  transverse 
stripes  had  re-appeared,  but  that  they  were  not  yet  quite  so 
distinct  as  they  are  in  health.  The  intra-muscular  nerves  were 
found  perfectiy  healthy. 

This  case  was  remarkable  by  its  rapid  progress,  as  the  disease 
became  fully  developed  in  two  and  a  half  months,  the  paralysis 
being  proportionate  in  degree  to  the  atrophy,  and  both  corre-> 
spending  in  extent  to  the  degree  of  electro-muscular  contractility. 

XIIL— DIABETES. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  causation  of  diabetes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  parts  forming  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  more  particularly  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  play  an  important  part  in  its  production  and  continuance. 
It  is  likewise  certain  that  the  continuous  current^  when  applied 
to  the  pneumogastric,  is  transmitted  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  galvanisation  of  the  vagus  seems  therefore  to  be  a 
rational  remedy  for  diabetes. 
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Signor  Mariano  Semmola^  estates  that  electrisation  of  the 
vagus,  both  by  the  continuous  and  induced  current,  causes,  in 
diabetic  patients,  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted^ 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine.  The  results  of 
the  treatment  are  said  to  be  either  temporary  or  permanent. 
Where  the  patiebts  recover,  he  believes  them  to  have  suffered 
from  an  idiopathic  neurosis;  but  where  the  results  were  tempo- 
rary, he  suspects  the  presence  of  structural  lesions  in  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

XIV.— RHEUMATISM  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

In  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  muscles,  both  faradisa- 
tion and  galvanisation  are  invaluable  remedies.  I  have  cured 
many  cases  of  long  standing  by  one  or  two  applications.  Rheu- 
matic effusions  in  the  joints  are  likewise  amenable  to  faradisation 
and  galvanisation,  but  require  a  longer  treatment  than  muscular 
rheumatism.  Muscular  contractions  after  rheumatism,  which  fre- 
quently  resist  a  purely  medical  treatment,  generally  yield  to 
galvanisation. 

Case  57. — T.  C,  a  musician,  aged  31,  had,  during  a  iour  in 
Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  contracted  severe  rheumatism 
in  the  right  shoulder  and  arm,  which  prevented  him  from  fol- 
lowing his  occupation.  He  had  followed  various  courses  of 
treatment,  and  taken  large  quantities  of  nitre,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  guajac.  The  pain  was  relieved  after  a 
time,  but  it  never  entirely  left  him,  and  a  considerable  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexor  muscles,  both  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  remained, 
for  which  all  remedies  proved  useless.  He  consulted  me  in 
September  1861,  when  I  found  the  arm  in  the  following  con- 
dition : — There  was  some  ansasthesia  in  the  arm,  for  the  patient 
did  not  feel  the  prick  of  a  pin,  nor  could  he  distinguish  the  two 
points  of  the  lesthesiometer  when  held  at  the  usual  distance.  He 
complained  of  a  dull  aching  pain,  which  at  times  became  acute, 
and  was  very  severe  when  he  got  into  bed.  The  fingers  were 
very  numb.  The  biceps  and  brachialis  intemus  muscles  were  so 
contracted  that  the  arm  was  flexed  in  an  angle  of  about  65°,  and 
•could  not  be  extended ;  the  flexor  digitorum  communis  was 
also  rigid,  although  in  a  less  considerable  degree,  and  the 
interossei  and  lumbricals  were  so  much  wasted,  that  the  hand 

*  Comptos  rendus,  1861.    Vol.  liii.  p.  399. 
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-was  nearly  nseilem.  The  bulk  of  the  arm  was  oonBidarably 
diminished,  being  only  eleven  and  a  half  inches  at  a  pointdgfat 
inches  downwards  from  the  acromion,  and  only  nine  inches  at  a 
point  three  inches  downwards  from  the  olecranon;  the  cone- 
sponding  numbers  for  the  left  arm  being  thirteen  and  ten  and  a 
quarter.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  was  tolerably  good, 
bat  the  appetite  was  indifferent,  and  the  nrine  was  loaded  with 
urates.  I  prescribed  Yichy  water  to  be  taken  internal^,  and 
faradisation  and  galvanisation  of  the  right  arm.  The  resolt  of 
this  treatment  was  most  satisfactory.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
the  pain  disappeared.  Soon  afterwards,  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  began  to  subside,  sensation  was  re-estabh'Ghed,  and  the 
right  arm  increased  so  much  in  bulk,  that  after  three  weeks  it 
equalled  the  left.  In  the  meantime  the  urine  had,  by  the  use  of 
Vichy  water,  become  normal,  and  the  appetite  was  much 
better.  The  interossei  and  lurobrical  muscles  were  most  stubborn, 
and  only  showed  signs  of  improvement  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week.  They  then  rapidly  regained  power,  and  a  fortnight 
afterwards  the  patient  was  in  excellent  health,  and  able  to  resume 
his  avocation. 

Case  58. — Bheumaiism  of  tJie  Deltoid  Muscle, 

Dr.  T.,  aged  47,  had  been  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism  in  the 
left  shoulder  for  more  than  seven  years,  when  }\e  came  under  my 
care  (1857).  He  had  tried  almost  every  means  for  the  relief  of 
the  pain,  which,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  became  very 
troublesome ;  he  had  also  used  magneto-electricity,  applied  in  the 
old-fiishioned  way  of  sending  the  current  through  both  arms,  but 
without  any  beneficial  effect.  I  faradised  the  skin,  and  after  two 
applications  tlie  pain  was  gone,  and  has  not  since  returned. 

Lumbago,  which  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
loins,  yields  readily  to  galvanisation  and  faradisation.  If  the  latter 
be  used,  it  should  not  be  for  less  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  the  same  day,  if  neces- 
sary. The  constant  current  need  only  be  employed  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  we  should  place  the  anode  to  the 
most  sensitive  point. 

Case  59. — Bhenmatism  in  the  Hands  and  Fingers, 

A  spinster  lady,  aged  7^,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Peter  Allen, 
in  November  1871.     She   had  for  many  years  suffered  from 
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rhenmatic  swellings  and  pain  in  the  joints  of  the  thumb  and 
other  fingers,  principally  of  the  right  hand,  and  also  from  loss 
of  power  in  the  hands  and  fingers.  She  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  picking  up  little  things,  and  on  using  the 
hands  the  pain  became  so  much  worse  that  she  was  prevented 
from  doing  any  work,  which  was  a  great  privation  to  her,  as  she 
was  of  a  very  active  disposition.  She  also  complained  of  disturbed 
sleep,  loss  of  energy,  and  impaired  memory.  Afler  a  short  treat- 
ment, which  consisted  principally  of  the  application  of  the 
constant  current  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
the  patient  felt  better  in  every  respect.  Her  nights  were  very 
comfortable,  her  memory  improved,  the  hands  and  fingers  felt 
much  stronger,  and  she  was  a  great  deal  more  brisk  and  energetic. 
Considering  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  this 
might  at  first  sight  have  appeared  an  unpromising  case ;  but  a 
marked  improvement  took  place  after  the  first  application  of 
galvanism,  and  the  final  result  was  most  satisfistctory. 

Rheumatic  gmU  consists  of  a  nutritive  disturbance  of  the  joints 
which  is  peculiar  to  old  age,  or  premature  old  age.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  are  observed  after  the  age 
of  45 ;  and  although  instances  of  it  occur  in  much  younger  persons, 
yet  we  invariably  find,  when  such  is  the  case,  that  emotions, 
anxiety,  privations,  voluntary  or  involuntary  ofiences  against  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  and  other  debilitating  influences,  have  produced 
a  sort  of  premature  senile  decay  in  the  persons  thus  affected.  The 
morbid  process  which  under  these  circumstances  takes  place  in 
the  joints,  is  very  analogous  to  the  atheromatous  process  which 
occurs  in  the  internal  tunic  of  the  arteries  at  the  same  period  of 
life,  and  which  nobody  thinks  of  putting  down  to  a  special  poison 
generated  in  the  system.  It  constitutes  one  of  those  highl}' 
insidious  and  chronic  inflammatory  conditions  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  of  involution  and  senile  decay. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  inflammation,  which,  if  it  occur  in  the  sy- 
novial membrane  and  the  articular  cartilages,  we  call  rheumatio 
gout,  or  rheumatoid  arthritis,  or  arthritis  deformans,  and  which, 
if  observed  in  the  intima  tunic  of  the  arteries,  we  call  endo-arteritis 
deformans,  or  the  atheromatous  process,  never  seems  to  lead  to 
suppuration,  as  it  is  not  intense  enough  for  that.  The  first  thing 
that  occurs  in  the  joints  is  hyperplastic  proliferation  of  all  the 
parts  involving  the  same.     The  synovial  membrane  throws  out, 
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parUj,  somewbat  large  pedicalatod  polypi,  oonsisting  of  fivt  and 
oonnective  tissae,  and  paiilj  a  finer  kind  of  tnfU  and  fringes, 
eansing  a  pecnliar  ronghness  of  the  sor&ce,  wliicli  Yolokmaim 
has  appropriately  likened  to  a  sheep's-skin.  The  cartilages  like- 
-wise  become  proliferated,  at  first  in  their  superficial  and  external 
layers,  and  subsequently  in  their  deeper  parts.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  tissue-change  is,  that  the  joints  are  no  longer 
able  to  stand  the  ifear  and  tear,  either  of  motion  or  of  pressure, 
which  is  put  upon  them.  The  structure,  therefore,  gradually 
perishes,  and  proliferation  continues  only  at  the  edges  of  the 
articular  cartilages.  There  is,  however,  no  uniform  sweUing 
there,  but  numberless  small  nodes  are  formed,  which  are  as  many 
ecchondroses,  and  which  gradually  coalesce  to  form  a  sort  <^ 
wreath  round  the  joint.  The  sur&ce  of  the  bone  thus  becomes 
gradually  denuded  This,  however,  does  not  cause  caries,  but 
ostitis,  terminating  in*  sclerosis ;  and  the  bone  becomes  covered 
with  a  smooth,  shining,  white,  and  firm  osseous  plate,  on  which 
traces  of  the  mechanical  injuries  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
during  life  may  often  be  discovered.  This  brittle  osseous  tissue 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  resist  in  the  long  run  the  con- 
stant friction  and  grinding  to  which  it  is  exposed,  however  quiet 
the  patients  may  keep,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  which  is  caused 
by  every  motion.  If  two  pieces  of  pumice-stone  were  constantly 
rubbed  against  one  another,  only  little  would  be  left  after  a  time ; 
and  in  a  similar  mariaer  the  surface  of  the  bone  gradually  wastes 
away.  Whole  epiphyses  may  thus  perish ;  the  neck  of  the  femur 
will  disappear:  and  the  afiected  joints  will  altogether  be  so 
deformed  that  only  little,  if  anything,  is  left  of  the  original 
structure. 

Looking,  then,  upon  rheumatic  gout  as  a  disease  of  malnutri- 
tiou  peculiar  to  the  period  of  involution  and  senile  decay,  we 
must  not  be  led  away  by  the  term  *  inflammation  '  into  antophlo- 
gistic  measures,  which  only  make  matters  worse ;  but  the  great 
aim  of  our  treatment  should  be  to  support  and  stimulate  the 
&iling  powers.  The  remedies  upon  which  chief  reliance  is 
placed  by  the  best  observers,  are  therefore  bark,  mineral  acids, 
strychnia,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  positive  statements  of  reliable  praqtitioners,  that 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  these  remedies  do  a  g^reat 
deal  of  good :  yet  how  frequently  do  we  see  patients  who  have 
for  months  and  years  been  under  the  care  of  the  most  eminent 
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physicians,  ^miliar  with  all  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  art ; 
who  have  had  everything  done  for  them  which  money  can  pro- 
cnre ;  who  have  not  only  taken  gallons  of  physic,  hnt  paid  one 
visit  after  another  to  Buxton,  Bath,  Wiesbaden,  and  Wildbad, 
and  who  yet  find  the  distressing  symptoms  of  their  complaint 
gradually  becoming  intensified,  the  pain  more  severe,  the  de- 
formity greater,  the  helplessness  more  embarrassing.  Surely 
under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  look  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  upon  our  present  treatment  of  rheumatic  gout :  and 
any  means  which  promises,  from  general  considerations,  to  be 
really  effective  in  such  cases,  should  have  a  fair  trial  given  to  it. 

Holding  these  views,  I  have  lately  sought  and  found  many 
opportunities  of  using  in  this  distressing  distemper  that  most 
active  stimulant  of  nutrition,  the  continuous  current;  and, 
although  I  am  far  from  considering  it  a  specific  or  a  panacea 
for  all  cases  of  rheumatic  goufc,  yet  I  have  seen  enough  of  its 
effects  to  convince  me  that  in  cases  where  the  most  approved 
lines  of  medicinal  and  hydrotherapeutic  treatment,  intelligently 
and  perseveringly  followed,  have,  after  months  and  years  of  trial, 
left  the  patient  no  better  but  rather  worse  than  before,  the  con- 
stant current,  judiciously  administered,  may  do  great  good  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  by  its  aid 
really  cure  rheumatic  gout.  The  current  cannot  reproduce 
wasted  cartilages,  nor  restore  its  normal  structure  to  a  sclerosed 
bone  ;  it  cannot  prevent  the  patients  from  advancing  in  age,  nor 
arrest  altogether  the  process  of  involution  and  senile  decay  to 
which  the  system  must  in  the  end  succumb ;  yet  it  can  do  much 
good.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence about  the  therapeutical  capabilities  of  the  current  in  the 
disease  now  under  consideration. 

1.  It  acts  as  a  general  tonic  to  the  system,  and  more  especially 
to  the  nervous  pystem.  Although  in  some  cases  of  rheumatic 
gout  the  appetite  is  tolerably  good,  the  food  taken  is  pretty  well 
digested,  and  the  action  of  the  liver,  the  alvine  evacuations,  and 
the  urinary  secretion,  are  not  very  materially  interfered  with, 
yet  we  find  that  the  large  majority  of  patients  suffer  from  some 
form  of  dyspepsia  and  impaired  action  of  the  liver,  bowels,  and 
kidneys.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  now  allude,  there  is  no  actual 
disease  of  these  organs,  which  sometimes  becomes  developed 
towards  the  end ;  but  there  is  functional  debility,  owing  to  an 
insufficient   supply   of  nervous  force  to  the  parts   mentioned. 
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Una  an  inmlBdait  qamntityof  fcodia  taken;  Hmk 
takmia  impofedtydigeated;  tiie  cKmiBaiioii  of  elbta 
ftom  the liyatem  iaahckoned;  and  tiia  eoBaaqaenoe  of  all 
ia  a  d^giee  of  ddiflity  wlikdi  ia  inore  alanning  to  tlie 
oibaorvcr  than  tiw  diitminfr?*  and  pain  attending  tiie  local 
fcalationft  of  the  diaeaae  in  the  jointa.  Falianta  of  thia 
oAsn  eonaideiafale  difficoUy  in  taking  medicinBl  toniea^ 
apt  to  heat  the  ayatem,  while  aJtw  aliwea  often  lower  it  atill 
Under  anch  circiiniataneea  tiie  oonatant  canent  ia  <]ften 
aU^effiBothre  in  looan^  nerroaa  eneigj  and  impnyring  all  tfia 
moat  important  fimetiooa  of  the  bod^.  The  beat  mode  of  appK^ 
cation  fiir  this  porpoae  ia  to  direct  the  anode,  armed  with  a  eon- 
doctor  of  large  aorftoe^  to  the  oerrical  q>uie,  while  the  cathode, 
aimilarlf  armed,  ia  plaoed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Agentie 
CBiranfc^  which  even  patients  of  ezqoiaiie  aensibilitj  can  wdl  bear, 
ia  thna  allowed  to  flow  fiv  froni  three  to  five  minntes  in  tiie  dirae- 
tion  joat  deaoribed.  By  thia  application  tiie  base  of  the  Insbiy 
the  apinal  cccd,  and  the  ac^ar  fJesos  of  nervea,  are  simnltaneoaa^ 
broai^  nnder  the  influence  of  the  cnnent. 

2.  ITaa^q^ttoflpisoneof  the  chief  oom|daints  of  patients  snflep- 
ing  from  rheomatic  gout.  Una  arises  partlj  from  want  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  partly  from  the  circamstanoe  that  the 
pain  ia  apt  to  get  worse  at  night.  The  padent  keeps  trtMJny 
about  in  bed  from  being  unable  to  find  a  xeaUy  comfortable  po> 
aition.  '  Xatnre's  sweet  restorer '  thus  flees  the  pillow  of  the 
sufferer,  who  generally  dreads  the  night  as  his  worst  tinie. 
Opium  and  mcnrphia  are  rarely  applicable  in  these  cases,  as  they 
generally  excite  rather  than  soothe,  and  impair  the  action  of  the 
stomach  and  the  Uver  stall  more.  Hydrate  of  chloral  often  stepa 
in  as  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place ;  bat  we  frequently  find 
cases  in  which  the  system  does  not  tolerate  it,  either  in  small  cr 
large  doses.  Where  morj^iia  and  chloral  fail  to  procure  sleep, 
fisw  other  drugs  will  succeed  in  doing  so ;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  adTuntage  eounected  with  tlv 
use  of  the  constant  current,  that  under  its  influence  sleep  soon 
becomes  prolonged  and  refreshing.  Xo  special  application  ia 
necessary  for  attaining  this  end,  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned 
being  quite  sufficient. 

3.  Pain  is  another  iuTariable  symptom  of  rheumatic  gout,  and 
one  which  frequently  reaistB  the  administration  of  sedatiTes  and 
counter-irritants.    Even  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  and 
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atropia  have  only  a  temporary  effect,  which  rarely  extends  beyond 
twelye  or  twenty-four  hoars.  The  pain  is  generally  most  severe 
inL  the  deformed  joints,  but  is  likewise  felt  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  body.  For  the  alleviation  of  the  pain,  the  constant  current 
is  the  most  useful  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  must 
in  this  instance  be  applied  to  the  suffering  parts,  so  that  the 
positive  pole,  armed  with  a  small  electrode,  is  made  to  touch  the 
sore  points  ;  while  the  negative,  connected  with  a  large  electrode, 
is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  current  used  may  in  this 
instance  be  somewhat  more  powerful  than  where  it  is  employed  for 
general  tonic  effects  ;  and  if  a  short  application,  say  of  one  or  two 
minutes,  be  not  successful,  this  may  be  extended  to  four  or  five 
minutes.  The  effect  is,  in  many  instances,  almost  magical,  inas- 
much as  pain,  which  has  been  fixed  in  some  particular  spot  for 
months  and  years,  is,  as  it  were,  charmed  away  by  one  or  two 
applications. 

4.  The  defomiities  which  rheumatic  gout  produces,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  iuterphalangeal  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  resist  the 
use  of  the  current  more  obstinately  than  the  other  symptoms 
which  have  been  mentioned ;  and  it  requires  much  patience  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  and  the  patient  to 
reduce  them  to  any  extent.  Provided,  however,  that  the  galvanic 
treatment  is  followed  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  even  ex- 
tensive deformities  may  be  improved,  which  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  most  patients  belong  to  the  female  sex. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  have  any  idea  of  the  beneficial 
-effects  which  the  current  will  produce  in  the  long  run  on  these 
•deformities,  even  where  they  are  extensive,  and  where  the  patients 
are  not  very  old.  It  seems  as  if  the  action  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves  were  gradually  directed  back  into  its  proper  channel. 
Unfortunately,  many  patients  want  to  be  cured  in  a  week  of  a 
disease  which  is  essentially  chronic  in  its  progress ;  and  some 
practitioners  are  inclined  to  discontinue  a  special  treatment  too 
£oon,  unless  immediate  effects  are  produced  by  it.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  complaints,  the  ultimate  success  of  a  particular  plan 
of  therapeutics  depends  not  alone  on  the  remedies  which  are  used, 
but  also  very  materially  upon  the  more  or  less  systematic  use  made 
by  the  practitioner  of  his  remedies ;  and  last,  not  least,  upon  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  patient.  In  order  to  reduce  de- 
formities, galvanisation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  must  be 
had  recourse  to. 

By  what  I  have  said  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  imply  thnt 
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tte  nae  of  internal  remedies  should  be  altogether  eschewed  in  the 
tnfttment  of  rheumatic  gout.    If  we  were,  for  some  reason  or 
Another,  to  abstain  completely  from  their  nse,  we  should  only  da- 
priye  onrselTcs  of  many  dumces  to  do  good  to  our  patients. 
Although  in  the  system  of  therapeutics  which  I  hare  pursued  for 
rheumatic  gout,  I  have  given  the  first  place  to  the  constant  cur- 
rent, I  have  frequently  prescribed  medicines  which  I  thought 
would  prove  beneficial  for  removing  certain  complications  which 
were  present.    Thus,  where  there  was  an  excess  of  acidity  in  th» 
system,  as  evidenced  by  a  highly  acid  condition  of  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  the  perspiration,  and  the  urine,  I  have 
given  alkalies  or  bismuth ;  for  constipation,  I  have  ordered  Ma- 
rienbad  or  Friedrichshall  mineral  water;  where  the  blood  ap- 
peared to  be  very  much  impoverished,  the  ferrum  redactum  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  Spa  water,  was  prescribed.    All  these*  and 
some  other  remedies  I  have  used  were,  however,  only  auxiliaries- 
of  the  galvanic  treatment,  and  could  not  of  themselves  have- 
ezerted  any  decided  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  circumstance  that  most  of  our  patients  are  above  45,  and 
not  a  few  above  60  years  of  age,  in  connection  with  the  obstinate- 
character  of  the  malady  itself,  must  prepare  us  for  slow  results, 
more  especially  as  far  as  the  improvement  of  the  deformities  i» 
concerned.     Pain,  indeed,  is  often  relieved  at  once,  but  it  is  very 
apt  to  return :  the  patient  often  becomes  rapidly  stronger,  but 
at  times  the  old  debility  will  again  be  felt,  more  especially  if  he 
undertake  to  do  more,  either  in  business  or  pleasure,  than  he  is 
able  to  do ;  and  a  sleepless  night  may  again  occur  after  many 
good  nights  in  succession.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  tell  the- 
patient  at  once  that  a  rapid  cure  is  quite  out  of  the  question.. 
The  current  should  be  used,  either  daily  or  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  for  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  and  if  the  patient  con- 
tinue to  improve,  we  may  go  on  with  it  much  longer  than  that. 
If,  however,  after  that  time  he  docs  not  seem  to  make  any  further 
decided  progress,  it  is  better  to  discontinue  the  treatment  for  a 
month  or  longer,  and  then  to  recommence  it.     Those  who  will 
not  shirk  the  sometimes  rather  tedious  labour  involved  in  carry-^ 
ing  out  such  a  treatment  perseveringly,  will  ultimately  be  amply 
rewarded  for  their  trouble  by  an  amount  of  success  which,  in 
some  forms  of  tlie  disease,  could  not  have  bees  obtained  by  any 
other  line  of  treatment. 

Hydrarthrosis. — ^M.  Van  Holzbeck  has  recorded  two  cases  of 
dropsy  of  the  knee-joint,  which  were  cured  by  him  with  electro- 
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ptmcture.  He  put  two  needles  in  the  sac,  connected  them  -with 
the  poles  of  an  induction  machine,  and  sent  the  current  through, 
the  knee  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  says  that  the  effusion 
was  at  once  diminished,  and  next  morning  the  swelling  had  disap- 
peared. He  now  put  a  bandage  on,  and  repeated  the  operation 
once  more.     The  cure  was  complete  and  permanent. 

In  mild  cases  the  external  application  of  the  constant  current 
is  sufficient ;  while  in  severe  ones  either  farado-puncture  or  th& 
electrolytic  treatment  is  preferable.  The  magneto-£Bu:udic  cur* 
rent  appears  in  this  disease  to  be  more  effective  than  the  volta- 
&radic. 

M.  Tripier^  has  treated  a  case  of  hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee,  of 
SIX  weeks'  duration,  in  which  there  was  considerable  efiusion  in 
the  joint.  A  current  of  forty- four  small  cells  of  the  protosul- 
phate  of  mercury  battery  was  applied  by  large  moistened  elec- 
trodes to  the  sides  of  the  knee,  for  twenty  minutes.  After  two 
such  applications  the  effusion  had  disappeared. 

Dr.  Lange^  has  cured  a  case  of  cedematotts  swelling  of  the  feet 
with  the  aid  of  the  constant  current : — 

A  printer,  aged  32,  complained,  afber  a  long  walk,  of  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  both  feet.  Being  obliged  to  work  in  a  standing 
position,  severe  pain  came  on,  and  the  joints  became  so  swollen 
as  to  be  twice  their  usual  size.  He  used  Russian  baths,  local 
vapour  baths,  blisters,  colchicum,  iron,  quinine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  without  much  benefit.  Ho  could  only  walk  by  the 
aid  of  two  sticks.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  three  years. 
The  joints  were  then  tender  and  stiff,  and  double  their  normal 
size.  The  general  health  was  tolerably  good.  A  current  of 
thirty  cells  was  now  sent  for  twenty  minutes  continuatively 
through  the  lefb  foot.  The  next  day  the  foot  was  less  painful, 
and  the  patient  could  step  out  more  easily.  Each  foot  was  now 
galvanised  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  intermittent  galva- 
nisation of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  leg  combined  with  it. 
A  rapid  improvement  followed.  The  pain  and  swelling  dimin- 
ished,  and  afber  ten  days  the  joints  were  freely  movable.  In 
three  weeks  the  patient  could  walk  as  well  as  before. 

■  Manuel  d'&ectroth^rapie,  p.  282.    Paris,  1861. 
*  DeatBche  Klinik,  Mai  9,  1868. 
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XV.— DISEASES  OF  THE  EYR 

I  liave  already  spoken  of  the  electric  treatment  of  pantyns  of 
iihe  motor  nerves  and  mnscles  of  the  eye  (p.  556),  of  ambljopia^ 
amaurosis,  and  weakness  of  sight  (p.  584),  and  of  photophobia 
{p.  608).  A  few  words  now  lemain  to  be  said  on  the  nae  of 
•electricity  in  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  in  cataract. 

1.  Opacities  of  the  cornea. — ^The  slighter  kinds  of  opacatieBy 
which  are  termed  nehuloB^  yield  readily  to  the  application  of  the 
continnoas  corrent,  while  thick  opacities   (leucomd)  are  mofB 
obstinate.    These  are  doe  to  more  or  less  serere  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  corneal  and  epithelial  cells.     Opacities  which  axe 
•due  to  cicatricial  hardening  are  incurable.     A  host  of  local  reme> 
•dies  have  been  recommended  for  the  core  of  opacities,  and  amongst 
them  electricity.    In  1844  Signer  Isiglio,  of  Corfu,  treated  some 
cases  snccessfnUy  with  it.      Signer  Qnadri  of  Naples,  M.  Wille- 
iTrand  of  Helsingfors,  and  Dr.  Torek  of  Strasbonrg,  followed  in 
his  steps ;  and  Professor  A  Yon  Graefe  states,  that  in  a  case 
where  both  comeso  were  opaque,  he  employed  electricity  on  one 
eye,  and  nitrate  of  silver  or  laudanum  on  the  other,  and  that 
•electricity  was  more  rapidly  successful  than  the  chemical  irri- 
tants.    Mr.  Soelberg  Wells  ^  says  that  electricity  was  formerly 
in  Yogue  for  the  cure  of  these  affections,  but  has  now  fallen  into 
disuse.     No  doubt  there  are  many  other  means  by  which  these 
opacities  may  be  removed  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  elec- 
tricity is  in  some  cases  more  useful  than  chemical  or  mechanical 
irritation.     The  treatment  of  opacities  by  fiaradisation  is  no  doubt 
tedious,  but  the  constant  current  is  more  rapidly  successful ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  oculists  have  not  yet  given  a  fair  trial  to 
the  constant  current  in  this  affection.     It  may  be  applied  either 
to  the  closed  eyelid,  by  means  of  a  moistened  sponge,  or  by  a 
blunt  gilt  or  silver  conductor  directly  to  the  cornea.     In  the 
latter  instance  a  veiy  gentle  current  should  be  used,  and  the 
application  must  be  short.     Where  the  current  is  applied  exter- 
nally, the  operation  may  be  longer  and  stronger. 

Case  60.— H.  T.,  aged  19,  received  in  May  1862  a  violent 
blow  on  the  left  temple  from  a  cricket-balL  He  was  at  first  quite 
stunned,  and  felt  great  pain  in  the  head  for  several  days  after- 
wards.    The  conjunctiva  and  cornea  of  the  left  eye  then  became 

■  Loc  ciu  p.  126. 
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inflamed,  for  which  the  patient  was  pnt  on  a  coarse  of  mercnrj  ; 
but  although  his  system  was  much  affected  by  that  drug,  the  eye 
did  not  get  better.  Mercuiy  was  therefore  given  up  after  a  time, 
and  other  treatment  resorted  to.  The  inflammation  gradually 
subsided,  but  a  considerable  opacity  remained,  which  covered 
the  whole  extent  .'of  the  cornea,  and  was  thickest  in  the  lower 
portion  of  that  membrane.  Vision  was  almost  entirely  prevented 
by  it.  Mr.  White  Cooper,  whom  the  patient  consulted  in  July 
1862,  thought  that  electricity  would  be  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  absorption  of  the  opacity,  and  sent  him  to  me.  I 
combined  faradisation  with  galvanisation,  the  cathode  being 
directed  to  the  closed  eye,  and  the  anode  to  the  temple,  so  as  to 
atimulate  the  influence  of  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve  upon  the  nutritive  processes  in  the  eye.  The  patient 
quickly  improved  under  this  treatment ;  and  when  it  was  dis- 
continued after  twenty-four  applications,  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  very  thin  film  on  the  cornea,  which  was  only  perceptible 
on  close  examination,  and  impeded  vision  scarcely  at  all.  A  cure 
would  probably  have  resulted,  if  the  patient,  who  did  not  live  in 
London,  had  been  able  to  pursue  the  treatment  a  little  longer. 

2.  Cataract, — Crnssel  and  Lerche^  have  endeavoured  to 
dissolve  cataract  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  They  found  that  if 
the  zinc  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  was  applied  to  a  lens,  this  was 
rendered  opaque  ;  and  that  the  opacity  disappeared  on  directing 
the  copper  pole  to  it.  Hence  they  concluded  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  dissolve  cataract  by  the  application  of  the  negative 
pole  of  the  pile  to  the  eye.  Matteucci'  states  that  cataract 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  electricity  ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  A.  Von  Qraefe*  for  the  contrary.  A  few  cases  of  cataract 
have  been  treated  by  Crussel  with  galvano-puncture,  but  the 
operation  was  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  chorioidea,  iris, 
and  retina,  resulting  in  ultimate  destruction  of  the  eyeball,  and  is 
therefore  unjustifiable. 

XVL— DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  galvanic  treatment  of  loss  of 
taste  (p.  589),  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  (p.  5G8)  ;  and  now 

m 

1  liediziDische  Zoitung  des  Vercins,  etc.     1841. 
*  Coon  d*£lectrophj8iologie.    Paris,  1858. 
'  Deutsche  Klinik,  1862,  p.  446. 
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proceed  to  montion  some  other  affections  of  the  digestive  tract 
in  which  eleotricitj  may  he  of  aerrice. 

Dyspepsia. — In  some  forma  of  dyspepsia  ga!vaniaation  of  the 
Bympathetic  nerve,  the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  useful,  and  this 
ia  more  especially  the  case  with  'nervonB  indigestion,'  A 
special  form  of  dyspepsia,  which  ia  connected  with  increased 
elimination  of  nrea,  has  already  been  considered. 

In  cases  of  nver-eaiin/i,  or  where  poismui  liiivii  6e*B  tihc-n  into 
lite  stomach,  we  may,  by  faradisation,  canse  the  evacuation  of  the 
ingested  matters  either  hy  the  stomach  or  the  bowel. 

Dr.  Charles  Foi,'  of  BirmiDghatn,  has  used  what  he  oalls 
galvano-emtsie  in  a  case  of  two  children  who  had  eaten  poisoaona 
fungi.  They  were  in  a  state  of  collapse,  almost  pulHelosa,  unable 
to  swallow,  with  the  jaws  set,  and  frothing  at  the  month.  None 
of  them  had  vomited.  One  of  them  was  apparently  dying  j  and 
he  was  preparing  to  assist  failing  respiration  by  famdism,  when 
the  thought  struck  him  that,  if  he  could  by  the  same  meaiu 
excite  contraction  of  tho  stomach,  vomiting  would  probably 
ensue.  He  therefore  passed  one  of  the  poles  by  a  suitable  con- 
ductor to  the  top  of  the  (esophagus,  and  applied  the  other  by  a 
wet  sponge  to  the  eplgaatrinm.  Vomiting  was  immediately  pro- 
duced in  both  cases,  and  a  quantity  of  the  fungus  was  rejected. 
The  children  were  insensible  to  the  vapour  of  the  strong  liqaor 
ammonice ;  it  could  (not,  thci'cfore,  have  been  the  mechanical 
irritation  which  caused  the  vomiting.  Both  children  recovered. 
M.  Bonnet  caused,  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  the  evacnatioo 
of  matters  by  the  rectum 

He  was  called  to  see  a  girl  who  had  eaten  an  enormous  quantity 
of  figs,  and  became  convulsed  and  unconscious  the  night  after. 
Her  pnpils  were  dilated,  the  pulse  small  and  rapid,  tho  jaws 
firmly  clenched,  and  the  abdomen  hard  and  full.  Cold  fomen- 
tations to  tho  head  and  three  purgative  enemas  had  produced  ne 
effect.  M.  Bonnet  then  introduced  the  positive  electrode  of  an 
induction  apparatus  into  the  rectum,  and  pW'ed  tho  negative  on 
the  abdomen.  The  muscles  of  the  abdominal  parietes  imme- 
diately began  to  contract ;  after  two  or  three  minotea  th* 
positive  electrode  was  hurled  out  of  the  rectum,  together  witliwi 
enormous  quantity  of  undigested  figs  and  ftecal  matter,  Tb» 
girl  at  once  recovered  her  consciousiioss,  and  was  quite  well  on 
the  following  day, 
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Ohstvnate  vomiting,  from  whatever  cause,  is  often  promptly 
relieved  by  faradisation. 

M.  Popper  ^  has  thus  treated  a  girl  who  had  for  a  long  time 
suffered  from  vomiting  immediately  after  her  meals,  and  was 
likewise  troubled  with  meteorism.  The  abdomen  was  very 
sensitive  to  pressure,  and  the  bowels  habitually  costive.  After  a 
great  many  remedies  had  been  used  without  avail,  faradisation 
was  used,  both  electrodes  being  placed  on  the  stomach  for  five 
minutes.  The  girl  was  then  allowed  to  eat,  and  retained  her 
food.     Twelve  more  applications  effected  a  cure. 

Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell  have  described  a  case  of  nausea  and 
vomiting,  which  recovered  under  galvanisation  of  the  sympathetic, 
after  £Edlure  of  general  faradisation.  The  patient,  aged  40,  was 
of  slight  build,  and  of  a  thoroughly  nervous  organisation.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  organic  disease  either  in  the  history  of  the 
case  or  in  the  special  character  of  the  symptoms.  The  attacks 
of  nausea  and  vomiting  came  on  usually  in  business  hours,  and 
could  not  unfrequently  be  referred  to  mental  anxiety.  A  strong 
evidence  that  the  disease  was  mainly  ftmctional  in  its  character 
was  that  on  Sabbath-days,  when  the  patient  did  not  go  to  his 
office,  and  was  free  from  business  cares,  he  was  free  from  the 
attacks. 

Ordinary  treatment,  both  by  medication  and  by  electricity, 
carefully  and  perseveringly  employed  by  the  usual  methods,  had 
failed  to  give  substantial  relief.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was  resolved 
to  use  the  proceeding  known  as  galvanisation  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  The  result  was  immediate  and  favourable  ;  from 
the  first  apphcation  the  patient  began  to  improve,  and  in  three 
weeks  he  regarded  himself  as  cured. 

Although  secL-sickness  is  probably  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  may  find  a  place  here,  on  account  of  its  principal 
symptoms  being  sickness  and  vomiting.  Dr.  Dwinelle'  has  given 
an  account  of  M.  Le  Coniat's  mode  of  treating  sea-sickness  by 
faradisation  of  the  stomach.  He  first  applies  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  atropia  (a  gprain  to  the  ounce)  over  the  skin  of  the 
stomach ;  but  it  is  not  said  how  this  solution  is  applied,  nor  how 
much  of  it  is  used.  After  this  he  puts  the  negative  electrode  of 
an  induction  apparatus  terminating  in  a  flat  disc,  over  the  skin 
corresponding  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach ;  and  he  then 
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passes  the  positive  electrodo  tenninatiog  in  a  moist  sponge,  across 
the  akin  from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  orifice,  when  the  muscles 
are  Been  to  contract  vigoronaly.  The  effects  are  soothing  and 
re&eshing,  and  genei^lly  accompanied  with  drowsiness,  foUowad 
by  refreshiiig  sleep.  M.  Le  Coniat  claims  to  cure  by  tliis  pt»- 
ceeding,  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  patients  suffering  fiom 
eea-sicknesa  ;  and  believes  himself  able  to  control  the  vomiting 
and  sickness  of  pregnancy  by  the  same.  Dr.  DwineUe  mentiotis 
the  case  of  a  lady  who  crossed  over  from  Brest  to  New  York, 
and  who  suffered  from  the  worst  form  of  sickness  ;  the  vomiting 
and  retching  having,  on  the  second  day,  been  followed  by  con- 
valsionB  and  extreme  prostration.  By  one  application  of  atropia 
and  electricity  the  sickness  was  arrested  ;  the  lady  began  to  eat 
with  a  relish,  and  kept  perfectly  well  until  her'  arrival  at  New 
York,  Most  of  the  passengers  by  the  same  steamer  suffered  from 
sea-Biekne^s,  and  wore  freed  from  it  by  one  or  two  applications. 
The  atropia  is  probably  quite  ineifective,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  Bubcntaneons  injection,  and  the  unbroken  skin  would  not 
absorb  the  solution.  Faradisation  acta  in  this  instance  as  a 
nerTons  alterative. 

In  cases  of  conslipaiion  caused  by  insufficient  peristaltic  mntinn 
of  the  contractile  fibre-cells  of  the  intestines,  and  by  loss  of  power 
in  the  abdominal  muHcles,  electricity  may  be  useful,  especially  if 
the  affection  occurs  after  protracted  diarrhcea,  the  abnse  of 
aperient  medicines,  and  in  cerebral  and  spinal  disease. 

There  are  so  many  means  for  the  relief  of  constipation,  that 
electricity  will  probably,  as  a  rule,  be  required  in  very  obstinate 
cases  only,  or  where  the  patient  himself  has  a  particntar  wisk 
for  such  a  treatment.  This  latter  is  particnLirly  the  case  when 
patients  have  for  years  been  dosed  with  purgatives,  and  beoooia 
hypochondriacal  in  coiiscqnence. 

A  good  proceeding  is  to  put  one  fanidic  conductor  to  the 
lumbar  spine,  and  press  the  other  one  firmly  against  difTemt 
points  of  the  abdominal  parietea,  so  as  to  cause  powerful  cnn- 
tractiona  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  of  the  muscnlar  coat  of 
the  bowel.  I  prefcT  using  the  abdominal  conductor  in  tbo 
anatomical  direction  of  the  bowel,  so  as  to  commence  at  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  then  to  pro- 
ceed gradually  upwards  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  follow  up 
the  colon  transversum,  and  at  laat  act  on  the  colon  ilcscendens. 
IJirect  faradisation  of  the  rectum  is  veiy  effective  but  nan 
disagreeable. 
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Case  61. — ^A  single  lady,  aged  48,  tall,  of  sallow  coinplezion 
and  sedentarj  habits,  consulted  me  in  February  1866,  for  a 
'nervous    affection,'  from  wbich  she  had    suffered  for  many 
months  past.     She  complained  of  a  constant  dull  headache,  of 
giddiness    on    rising   in  the  morning,   a  wearying   feeling  of 
mental  depression,  and  frequent  flushings  of  the  face  and  ears. 
Her  hands  and  feeb  were  habitually  cold.     Her  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed and  too  short,  for  she  slept  on  the  average  only  two  or 
three  hours  a  night.     Her  intellect  and  memory  were  as  good  as 
ever,  but  she  found  it  difficult  to  fix  her  attention  on  any  subject, 
and  felt  a  distressing  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  head  after 
reading  or  writing.     The  latter  circumstance  annoyed  her  a 
good  deal,  as  she  had  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  various  philan- 
thropic undertakings  which  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
correspondence.     She  was  sometimes  troubled  with  palpitations 
of  the  heart :  the  heart's  sounds  were  weak  ;  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble.     The  breath  was  generally  short ;  the  chest  otherwise 
healthy.     The  tongue  was  dry,  and  covered  with  a  yellowish 
white  coat.     The  appetite  was  feeble,  and  digestion  tedious  and 
painful.     For  many  years  past  the  patient  had  suffered  frx)m 
obstinate  constipation,  for  which  she  habituaUy  took  purgatives. 
If  she  attempted  to  do  without  them,    she  felt  great  pelvic 
distress,  especially  in  walking  and  standing,  and  considerable 
increase  of  all  the  head  symptoms.     She  had  taken   cremor 
tartari,  aloes,  nux  vomica,  colocynth,  scammony,  and  podophyUin. 
The  evacuations  were  hard  and  ill-formed.     The  urine    was 
generally  scanty  and  turbid,  and  she  had  often  a  scalding  sensa- 
^on  in  passing  it.     She  had  a  small  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus, 
for  which  she  had  consulted  several  obstetric  physicians,  who 
had  advised  that  it  should  be  let  alone.     At  the  time  of  the 
catamenia  her    sufferings    increased   very   much.      Purgatives 
then  seemed  to  augment  the  menstrual  flow   to   an   alarming 
extent ;  it  often,  in  fact,  amounted  to  true  menorrhagia,  which 
lasted  for  ten  or  twelve  days.     She  therefore  took  smaller  doses 
of  aperients  during  that  time ;  with  the  effect  that  the  loss  of 
blood  was  not  so  copious,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pain  and 
discomfort  about  her  head  were  so  dreadful   that  she  often 
thought   she  would  lose  her  senses.     Her  habitual  dose   was 
now  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  twice  a  day,  and  ten 
grains  of  compound  colocynth  pill  at  bed-time. 

Ah  she  had  lived  too  exclusively  on  meat  diet,  I  ordered  her  to 
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take  boiled  fruit  and  saocbarizie  Y^;etable8 ;  to  disocmtinxie  the 
<cream  of  tartar  entirely ;  to  take  five  grains  of  oomponnd  oolo- 
cynth  pill  at  bed-time,  and  a  tnmblerM  of  Marienbad  water 
twice  daring  the  day ;  and  finally  to  take  as  mncb  exercise  in  the 
open  air  as  possible  without  &tigae. 

Febmary  25. — ^Has  fonnd  great  relief  from  the  change  in  her 
diet^  and  from  the  Marienbad  water.  Last  period  was  more 
comfortable  than  it  had  been  for  many  months  past.  Has  not 
been  able  to  take  much  exercise,  because  it  brought  on  palpita* 
tions  of  the  heart.  Ordered  to  go  on  as  before,  but  to  take  the 
colocynih  pill  pnty  every  other  night. 

March  18. — H^  been  worse  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 
The  Marienbad  water  seems  to  have  lost  its  efiect  Has  been 
obliged  to  take  ten  grains  of  colocynth  pill  daily  for  the  last  few 
nights.  Head  most  uncomfortable ;  extreme  depression  of  spirits. 
I  now  substituted  Friedrichshall  for  Marienbad  water,  and 
allowed  her  to  take  five  grains  of  colocynth  pill  every  night. 

April  20. — The  last  period  was  just  as  bad  as  ever.  The 
Friedrichshall  water  only  relieves  constipation  when  taken  in 
large  doses,  which  she  believes  to  be  lowering,  and  is  ineffectual 
as  soon  as  the  dose  is  reduced.  I  now  proposed  to  the  patient 
the  application  of  &radism  for  inducing  a  healthier  action  of  the 
bowels ;  and  as  she  consented  at  once,  I  sent  a  current  of 
moderate  power  for  fifteen  minutes  through  the  intestines.  The 
patient  did  not  complain  of  any  pain  or  discomfort  from  the 
application,  but  said  she  felt  more  exhilarated  and  hopeful  than 
she  had  done  for  a  long  time. 

24ih. — She  came  to  me  in  high  spirits,  saying  that  since  fieua- 
disation  was  used  she  had  every  day  had  a  better  motion  than 
for  many  months  past.  I  ordered  her  now  to  discontinue  the 
colocynth  pill  entirely,  and  merely  to  take  a  wineglassful  of 
Friedrichshall  water  twice  a  day. 

From  that  time  forward  the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted 
recovery.  Faradisation  was  continued  twice  a  week  for  a  month, 
after  which  the  bowels  acted  well  without  assistance.  The  head 
symptoms  disappeared  gradually  in  proportion  as  the  action  of 
the  bowels  was  restored ;  and  when  I  last  saw  the  patient  (Julj 
1867)  she  was  perfectly  well,  excepting  the  somewhat  too  copious 
menstruation,  which  was  now  the  only  trouble  she  experienced 
from  the  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus. 

Tijmpanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  owing  to  intestinal 
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atonj,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  bowel, 
therefore,  meets  with  no  resistance,  and  becomes  considerably 
distended.  This  condition  is  freqnentlj  observed  in  hysterical 
women  ;  after  partaking  of  indigestible  food ;  in  acute  diseases, 
especially  iyphns,  pneumonia,  small-pox,  puerperal  fever,  perito- 
nitis, Ac.  A  high  degree  of  tympanites  threatens  life,  as  it  may 
give  rise  to  asphyxia,  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  and  com- 
pression of  the  lungs.  A  purely  medicinal  treatment  often  fails 
to  relieve  it,  and  faradisation  or  galvanisation  should  be  employed 
if  the  affection  do  not  yield  readily  to  other  remedies. 

Various  methods  of  applying  electricity  have  been  resorted  to. 
M.  Becquerel  has  placed  the  positive  electrode  of  the  faradic 
instrument  in  the  mouth,  and  the  negative  in  the  rectum ;  and 
has  never  seen  any  benefit  from  it.  The  method  is  therefore  not 
to  be  employed,  as  it  is  both  painful  and  useless.  Either  of  the 
methods  just  mentioned  as  useful  for  constipation  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  best  way  is  faradisation  or  galvanisation  of  the  rectum 
(pp.  343  and  427). 

Case  62. — Extreme  Meteorisni  after  Ovariotomy. 

A  married  woman,  aged  37,  mother  of  one  healthy  child, 
twenty- two  months  old,  came  from  Aberdeen  to  London,  in  April 
1863,  in  order  to  consult  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  for  a  large  ovarian 
tumour,  which  had  begun  to  form  in  July  1862,  and  had  rapidly 
increased  after  August  of  the  same  year.  The  patient  had  a  dark 
and  rather  sallow  complexion,  and  had  become  much  emaciated 
during  the  last  two  months.  The  tongue  was  clean,  the  appetite 
pretty  good,  the  bowels  were  naturally  opeu,  but  she  complained 
of  troublesome  flatulence.  The  breathing  was  only  slightly 
affected ;  there  was  no  cough  and  no  expectoration.  The  cata- 
menia  had  ceased  in  September,  1862.  The  pulse  was  at  120. 
The  girth  at  the  umbilical  level  was  foriy-nine  inches.  She  had 
been  tapped  seven  times,  but  had  always  refilled  rapidly.  ^Ir. 
Wells  performed  ovariotomy  upon  her  on  April  29.  There  were 
strong  and  extensive  parietal  adhesions,  both  anteriorly  and 
laterally ;  thirty-three  pints  of  fluid  were  removed,  and  the  cyst 
and  solid  matter  taken  away  weighed  thirteen  pounds  thirteen 
ounces.  Without  going  further  into  the  details  of  the  case,  I 
will  only  say  that  the  patient  went  on  fairly,  excepting  an 
immense  distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  gas,  which  was 
so  great  as  to  threaten  life.    After  the  most  efficacious  medicinea 
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Lad  been  taken  without  improTement^  Mr.  Wells  believed  that 
fiaondisation  was  necessaiy,  and  requested  mo  to  see  the  patient. 
I  saw  her  on  May  18,  when  the  flatnlent  distenmon  was  so  great 
that  the  left  lung  was  almost  entirely  compressed,  the  heart  beiiig 
dislodged  to  the  right  side,  and  there  being  tympanitic  sonnd  in. 
the  second  intercostal  space.  I  performed  fiEuradisation,  after 
which  the  patient  had  a  considerable  discharge  of  flatus.  On 
May  19, 1  repeated  the  operation,  and  the  patient  then  had  two 
motions,  one  of  them  solid.  I  operated  upon  her  four  times 
more,  after  which  the  lung  had  again  expanded  to  its  normal 
volume,  and  the  patient  being  nearly  well,  the  treatment  was  dis- 
continued. On  May  26  she  went  on  board  the  steamer  which 
was  to  sail  the  day  following  for  Dundee.  The  patient  died  at 
home  in  the  commencement  of  August  from  malignant  disease, 
which  had  very  rapidly  formed;  but  both  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
and  Sir  William  Jenner,  who  had  also  seen  her,  were  of  opinion 
that  if  she  had  not  been  faradised,  she  would  have  died  in  London 
firom  the  effects  of  the  meteorism. 

HctbUudl  Flatulency, 

Case  63. — ^A  gentleman,  aged  46,  had  dysentery  fift;een  years 
ago,  and  had  ever  since  suffered  from  flatulency,  which  was 
extremely  troublesome.  He  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  but 
the  flatulency  never  left  him  even  for  a  single  day,  and  was  so 
bad  after  meals,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards.  The  examination  of  the  abdomen  showed  no 
tumour  or  obstruction,  but  merely  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  gas  in  the  large  intestines.  He  had  used  a  great  many  remedies 
without  success,  especially  charcoal  and  belladonna.  I  galvanised 
the  bowel  with  a  current  of  twenty-five  cells,  the  anode  being  in 
the  rectum,  and  the  cathode  being  passed  over  the  abdominal 
parietes.  The  patient  felt  very  comfortable  for  some  hours  after 
the  first  application,  and  the  flatulency  only  returned  in  the  after- 
noon. After  four  more  operations  he  passed  a  whole  day  without 
feeling  troubled  with  flatulence,  and  after  three  weeks  he  was 
quite  free  from  it. 

Faradisation  may,  like  the  ether-spray,  be  useful  in  cases  of 

Incarcerated  Hernia, 

M.  Delaux,  of  Toulouse,  has  described  the  case  of  a  woman 
suffering  from  femoral  hernia,  and  which  became  incarcerated 
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after  a  violent  exertion.  She  refnsed  to  consent  to  an  operation* 
After  three  days,  when  she  was  rapidly  getting  worse,  he  first 
faradised  the  hernia  itself,  and  afterwards  put  one  electrode  into 
the  rectum,  and  the  other  npon  the  hernia.  The  tumour  now 
began  to  move,  and  disappeared  in  a  short  time.  Within  a  few 
days  the  patient  was  perfectly  well. 

Dr.  Mac  Cormac,  of  Bel&st,  has  sent  me  the  particulars  of  the 
following  cases  of  ileus  which  have  been  under  his  care,  and 
which  I  give  in  that  gentleman's  own  words  :— 

'  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  brewer.  He  had  been  three  days 
ill  of  ileus,  and  was  sinking  rapidly.  The  pain  was  great,  there 
was  feculent  vomiting ;  and  I  had  Ixied  vainly,  in  large  successive 
doses,  calomel,  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  castor-oil,  opium, 
turpentine,  and  linseed-oil  injections.  The  pulse  was  wretched, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  miserable,  and  the  sufferer  had 
been  three  days  without  any  sustenance.  It  then  occurred  to 
me  to  resort  to  galvanism,  which  I  did  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  I  stripped  the  patient,  and  applied  the  moistened  negative 
pole  to  the  spine,  while  I  promenaded  the  other  pole  here  and 
there  over  the  abdominal  surface,  but  preferably  in  the  lines  of 
the  great  intestines.  The  patient,  who  was  standing  aU  the  time, 
winced  a  good  deal.  But  after  the  lapse  of  from  about  two  to 
three  minutes,  a  sound  of  flatus  in  motion  could  be  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  tract  of  the  great  arch  of  the  colon.  The  patienli 
called  out  for  the  close  stool,  when  he  had  an  enormous  evacua- 
tion of  feculent  matters  with  prompt  and  permanent  relief.  He 
had  been  previously  under  my  care  for  an  attack  of  hepatitis,  and 
was  of  very  indifferent  stamina.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  galvanism  in  this  instance  brought  about  the  resolution  of 
the  disease ;  and,  by  stimulating  into  normal  activity  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels,  saved  the  patient's  life. 

*  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  very  much  younger  man,  but 
was  otherwise,  although  not  of  so  long  standing,  equally  severe 
as  the  preceding  case.  The  usual  means  were  resorted  to,  both 
by  Dr.  Archibald  Dunlop,  under  whose  charge  the  patient  was 
before  I  was  called  in,  and  by  myself,  but  in  vain.  There  was 
this  additional  feature  of  severity,  too,  that  large  quantities  of 
blood  were  passed  by  stool,  which,  coupled  with  the  ileas,  was 
rapidly  exhausting  the  patient's  strength.  In  this  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  I  proposed  galvanism,  to  which  my  colleague  at  onc^ 
assented.     It  was  very  effectively  resorted  to,  and  in  the  course 
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of  fche  afternoon,  not.  so  speedOj  as  in  the  firsfc  instance,  thongh 
not  less  effectivelj,  the  patient  evacuated  a  large  amonnt  of 
&ces  with  speedj  relief  and  a  lasting  recoyery.* 

Dr.  Macario,  of  Genoa,  relates  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  71,  idio 
snflTered  from  obstinate  constipation  and  at  last  became  alTeetod 
with  stercoraceoos  vomiting.  The  doctor  then  introdnced  ft 
metalfic  condnctor  into  the  rcctnm  and  passed  the  other  electrode 
of  a  &radic  instrament  connected  with  a  moistened  spofnge  over 
the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon.  Under  flie 
inflnence  of  &radisation  the  abdominal  parietes  contracted 
violently.  The  action  was  kept  np  for  ten  minntes ;  .four  hours 
afterwards  a  copious  evacnation  took  place,  which  was  followed 
by  several  others  in  the  course  of  the  night.  On  the  next  day 
the  patient  was  quite  weU. 

Dr.  Clemens,^  of  Frankfort,  has  recommended  that  in  these 
cases  one  or  two  tablespoonsfnl  of  metallic  mercury  should  be 
given,  and  a  contmuous  current  then  sent  through  the  abdomen ; 
the  negative  electrode  by  means  of  a  large  conductor  to  be 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  abdomen  where  the  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction is  supposed  to  be,  while  the  positive  is  in  the  rectmn. 
Voltaic  alternatives  should  be  used,  and  the  current  closed  and 
opened  three  or  four  times  in  one  minute.  The  mercury  accu- 
mulates at  the  seaf  of  the  yolvulus,  where  therefore  the  effect  of 
the  galvanis  discharge  is  more  thoroughly  experienced  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Clemens  says  that  he 
has  cured  a  case  of  invagination  by  this  means ;  but  Dr.  Mao 
Gormac's  cases  show  that  electricity  alone,  without  the  mercury, 
is  able  to  overcome  this  affection.  Where  this  is  owing  to  or- 
ganic structure,  of  course  no  benefit  can  be  expected. 

Prof  Gterhardt,  of  Wurzburg,*  has  recommended  to  treat  catar- 
rhal jaundice  by  fJEuradisation  of  the  gall-bladder,  considering  it  as 
rapidly  effectual  in  that  disease  as  reduction  is  in  the  treatment  of 
hernia.  The  lower  border  of  the  liver  is  made  out  by  percussion, 
and  it  is  then  not  difficult  to  determine  the  position  of  the  gall- 
bladder. Sometimes  that  organ  may  be  seen  or  felt  as  a  small 
swelling,  which  moves  synchronously  downward  with  respiration. 
In  any  case,  however,  a  semicircular  extension  of  dulness  is 
found,  or  a  more  intensely  dull  place  at  the  border  of  the  liver, 
situated  between  those  limits  which  correspond  to  the  lateral 
variations  in  the  situation  of  the  gall-bladder.    Aft;er  this  point 
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has  been  marked,  the  electrode  of  a  Bomewhat  powerful  faradic 
current  is  placed  on  it,  and  its  pcnnt  pressed  moderately  firmlj 
in  a  direction  towards  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  second 
electrode  is  then  rapidly  applied  to  the  horizontally  opposite  side 
of  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  If  the  current  be  powerful,  an 
audible  commotion  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  After  a  few  seconds  the 
electrodes  are  removed,  and  then  put  on  again  a  few  times  more 
in  the  same  manner  as  above.  In  many  cases  the  disappearance 
of  the  dullness  of  the  gall-bladder  gives  at  once  a  hint  as  to  tho 
result  which  has  been  obtained.  Success  is  certain  if  within  the 
next  two  days  a  bilious  stool  is  passed.  Generally  the  vasomotor 
nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  excited  at  the  same  time,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  the  urine  which  is  passed  on  the  next 
day  is  paler  and  more  diluted  than  it  was  before.  As  in  a  few 
of  Gerhardt's  cases,  the  dullness  of  the  gall-bladder  re-appeared 
after  a  biliary  motion  had  occurred,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  repeat  faradisation  once  or  twice. 

One  of  G^rhardt's  patients  was  a  brewer,  aged  28,  who  was 
seized  on  January  23,  1873,  with  the  symptoms  of  severe  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  and  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  February  5. 
The  conjunctiva  was  white,  but  the  skin  more  darkly  coloured. 
On  the  following  day  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  were  perceptibly 
icteric,  the  urine  contained  biliary  pigment,  and  the  foDces  were 
colourless.  The  lower  border  of  the  liver  was  found  in  the  papil- 
lary line,  half  an  inch  wide  below  the  ribs,  in  the  mesial  line 
just  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
showed  in  tho  middle  between  these  two  points  the  dulness  of 
the  gall-bladder  projecting  inferiorly.  On  the  7th  the  jaun- 
dice was  considerably  increased,)  tho  appetite  gone,  and  there 
was  frequent  retching.  On  that  day  the  case  was  lectured 
upon,  clinically  demonstrated,  and  faradisation  performed.  The 
urine,  which  had  been  of  1*029  specific  gravity  before,  was  only 
1*023  and  much  paler  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  The  appetite 
was  better  on  tho  next  day,  the  fsBces  feebly  coloured  with  biliary 
pigment,  but  there  was  increased  itching  of  the  skin.  The 
density  of  the  urine  remained  at  1*023.  As  the  dulness  of 
the  gall-bladder  was  found  to  increase  again,  faradisation  was 
repeated.  On  the  0th  the  motions  were  strongly  biliary,  the 
appetite  better,  the  retching  had  ceased.  On  the  11th  the 
jaundice  was  perceptibly  less.    On  the  13th  considerably  less,  and 
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00  pidieBi  wu  lieiter  aUogeOier.    On  tiie  22iid  he 
darged  emed.    Wifli  ilie  nrwptiim  of  »  fitde  Epaam 
tlie  dmj  of  admianon,  and  iriicn  time  was  fninUi|aAiun, 
medicniei  bad  been  giieiL. 

Another  eaae  waa  that  of  a  atadent.,  aged  22,  who 
admitted  on  Febnurj  17.  He  had  been  ill  of  acute 
catarrh  for  a  week,  haTingdinedshortljafterhaTmgezpi 
a  considerable  annoyance.  A  tew  dajrs  later  the  skin 
jdknr,  and  on  admisaon  the  janndiee  was  intense.  On  the  IBtik 
the  gall-bladder  was  made  oat  by  percussion  and  ficadised.  Tlie 
densitj  of  the  nrine  fell  on  the  same  daj  from  1'029  to  1'023.  On 
the  80th  the  patient  fish  better,  the  icteric  coloration  of  the  akin 
had  peieeptibly  diminished;  the  motions  contained  bfluoT' 
pigment.    He  was  dischaiged  cmed  on  the  2oth. 


XVn^BISEASJBS  OF  THE  OBGANS  OF  CIBCULATIOX. 

Aneurism  has  been  frequently  treated  by  galyano-panctoFe^ 
bat  although  some  &Yonrable  results  hare  thereby  been  obtained, 
the  number  of  fiiOuies  is  much  larger  than  that  of  successes^  ao 
that  at  present  the  operation  of  galvano-puncture  is,  by  moat 
anihoritieSy  proclaimed  to  be  an  unsafe  and  unreliable  proceeding'. 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Surgeiy,*  curionslj 
enough  ignores  it  altogether.  Mr.  Erichsen  condemns  it  in  nn- 
qualified  terms.  Professor  Pirrie  remarks  that  '  the  operation  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  galvanic  current  having  the 
power  of  coagulating  the  blood ;  and  that  this  principle  is  not 
sound,  as  stratified  fibre  is  the  substance  by  which  we  desire  to 
solidify  an  aneurism,  and  not  coagnlated  blood  ;  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  also  very  painful,  and  not  unattended  with  danger,  and  the 
results  are  not  encouraging.'  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  his  article  on 
aneurism  in  Holmes's  *  System  of  Surgeiy,'  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  432), 
that '  galvano-puncture  is  inherently  uncertain,  liable  to  canse 
relapse  by  the  melting  of  the  coagulum,  or  inflammation  by  its 
too  sudden  deposition,  and  that  it  appears  at  present  to  deserve 
to  rank  only  as  an  exceptional  expedient,  when  the  surgeon  is 
called  upon  to  treat  either  aneurisms  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  or 
internal  aneurism  which  cannot  be  reached  by  digital  or  mechanic 
cal  compression,  and  some  forms  of  varicose  and  cirsoid  aneurism 
seated  superficially.' 

M.  Broca^  and  many  other  eminent  foreign  surgeons,  coincide 
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in  tibis  view,  and  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  proceeding 
has  not  established  a  footing  in  surgery ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this  flE^  since  only  the  worst  cases  of  aneurism,  and  which 
cannot  be  treated  in  any  other  manner,  are  by  surgeons  reserved 
for  galvano-puncture ;  viz.  those  of  intra-thoratio  aneurism. 

Mr.  Hohnes,^  in  his  able  Lectures  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Aneurism,  deliyered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  says  that 
*  Our  present  experience  of  galvanism  in  intra-thoracic  aneurism 
shows  us  that  the  method  may  often  be  used  so  as  to  avert  death 
when  imminent  from  the  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  that  with  that 
view  alone  it  is  a  method  which  well  deserves  further  trial. 
Signer  Giniselli,  of  Bologna,  who  has  more  experience  in  this 
matter  than  any  other  surgeon,  is  of  opinion  that  we  must  not 
exaggerate  the  value  of  this  method.  The  circumstances  which 
are  fieivourable  to  a  perfect  success  occur  very  rarely  in  practice. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  which  present  themselves,  the  disease  is 
in  too  advanced  a  condition,  and  should  be  left  alone,  because 
the  operation  will  be  useless,  and  perhaps  mischievous.  In  cases 
where  the  most  favourable  conditions  exist  may  it  be  possible 
to  obtain  consolidation  and  cure  of  an  idiopathic  aneurism ;  but 
since  the  cause  which  produced  the  aneurism — ^viz.,  an  ather- 
omatous condition  of  arteries — still  exists,  it  may  cause  a  re- 
currence in  another  part  of  the  vessel.  Admitting  this,  how- 
ever, and  considering  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  malady  for 
which  up  to  the  present  time  no  surer  remedy  has  been  discovered, 
I  submit  that  it  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  treatment  of  internal 
aneurisms  to  have  discovered  a  method  which,  employed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  sanctioned  by  experience,  proves  innocent,  pro- 
cures a  euro  even  if  temporary,  alleviates  the  patient's  sufferings, 
and  prolongs  his  life.' 

I  have,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  been  called  upon  to 
treat,  or  assist  in  treating,  five  cases  of  aneurism ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  regret  to  me  that  the  full  notes  which  I  took  at 
the  time  of  all  these  coses,  and  which  I  had  intended  to  incor- 
porate in  this  volume,  should  have  been  accidentally  destroyed. 
I  can  therefore  only  give  a  very  short  outline  of  the  salient  points 
of  each  case. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  used  it,  was  an  aneurism  of  the  in- 
nominate  artery  ojpeidiig  into  the  aortay  in  a  patient  aged  50,  who 
was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes,  in  St.  George's  Hospital.   Tho 
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inmoiir  was  diiefly  situated  behind  the  first  bane  of  the  stenram^ 
which  was  mnch  absorbed,   and  it  aiso  extended  above  the 
stemo-clayicnlar  articulation  for  a  short  distance.     Treatment 
bj  rest  and  moderate  diet  withoat  stimnlants,  was  followed 
firom  April  to  November,  bnt  had  no  effect.    Injections  of  ergo- 
tine,  acetate  of  lead,  and  local  cold  and  compression  hsviDg 
likewise  foiled,    Mr.    Holmes  tied   both    the   sobdaTian   and 
carotid.    The    pulsation  of  the    tumour   at    first   diminished 
sfightl J,  bnt  soon  returned  to  about  what  it  had  been  before  the 
operation,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  ligature  had  had  no 
enrative  effect.    In  the  last  few  days  of  the  year  it  b^an  to  grow 
rapidly  and  to  produce  great  dyspnoea ;  the  skin  also  became 
somewhat  thin  and  livid.    Supture  of  the  sac  being  obvionslj 
impending,  it  was  resolved  to  try  galvano-puncture.  Four  needles 
were  inserted  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
I  applied  the  current  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cells  of  Smee's 
bakery,  so  that  the  positive  and  negative  pole  were  alternately  in 
contact  with  each  needle,  the  changes  being  made  every  five 
minutes,  so  that  the  whole  process  lasted  twenty-five  minutes. 
The  patient  complained  much  of  pain,  particularly  when  the 
changes  were  made.    Arterial  blood  jetted  freely  from  the  pun- 
ctures as  the  needles  were  withdrawn,  but  the  hsemorrhage  was 
at  once  checked  by  pressure.     For  the  first  two  days  the  tumour 
decreased  considerably  in  size,  but  afterwards  it  increased  both 
in  size  and  pulsation  ;  redness  and  oedema  extended  around  it  in 
all  directions,  and  the  patient  died  on  January  10,  at  9  a.m.     On 
the  previous  night,  seeing  that  the  skin  was  whitish  and  soft,  and 
apprehending  that  the  tumour  might  be  suppurating,  Mr.  Holmes 
punctured  it  deeply  with  a  thin  knife.    A  little  froth  of  blood  and 
a  gush  of  air  alone  issued  from  the  puncture.     At  the  autopsy  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  tumour  was  found  loaded 
with  lymph  and  much  indurated.     This  difiuso  inflammation  ex- 
tended the  whole  way  up  the  neck,  rendering  the  dissection  ex- 
tremely difficult.     The  aneurismal  sac  involved  the  whole  of  the 
innominate  artery,  and  opened  into  the  aorta  by  a  very  large 
orifice.  It  was  almost  filled  with  blood-coagula,  which  were  firmly 
adherent  to  the  sac,  but  had  not  assumed  any  regular  concentric 
lamination.     The  aorta  was  greatly  dilated  and  very  atheroma- 
tous.    The  heart  was  healthy. 

This  was  a  most  unfovourable  case  for  treatment,  as  the  patient 
was  so  reduced  in  strength  that  he  must  hava  died  from  exhaus- 
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tion  or  heemorrliage  in  a  short  time.  PerHaps,  Ixowever,  a  more- 
gentle  application  of  the  galvanic  current  would  not  have  been 
followed  by  the  inflammation  from  which  the  poor  man  ultimatelj 
sank.  The  result  of  this  case  has  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
mind  the  importcmee  of  usi/ng  a  very  gentle  current  in  the  first 
instancej  and  then  watching  the  effect.  It  is  easy,  if  no  result  is 
obtained,  to  increase  the  galvanic  power  subsequently,  and 
patients  appear  better  able  to  bear  a  considerable  power  if  they 
have  .been  gradually  accustomed  to  the  influence  by  preceding 
slighter  applications. 

The  second  case  in  which  I  used  the  current,  was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Pick,  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  As  the  first  case 
had  done  badly  under  the  influence  of  both  poles  in  the  sac,  I 
determined  in  the  second  to  use  only  the  negative  pole  for  the 
aneurism,  and  to  close  the  circuit  by  putting  a  moistened  sponge- 
conductor  connected  with  the  positive  pole  outside  on  the  chest. 
This  was  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  ulnar  artery.  Two  needles 
were  made  to  perforate  the  sac  completely  from  side  to  side,  and 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  stream 
being  kept  up  about  twenty  minutes.  The  application  was  un» 
successful.  Some  little  bleeding  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
needles,  which  was  easily  controlled  by  pressure;  but  on  the- 
foUowing  day  the  patient  complained  of  much  pain,  and  the- 
day  after  the  summit  of  the  sac  gave  way.  The  artery  was  then 
tied  above  and  below,  and  the  man  recovered  rapidly. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  aorta,  in 
a  gentleman  aged  48,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Elias, 
of  Southport.  In  this  case  there  was  extensive  heart  disease^ 
which  rendered  any  permanent  beneficial  result  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  I  used  both  poles  internally  on  one  occasion 
only.  There  was  no  local  reaction,  and  the  patient  appeared  to 
improve  both  locally  and  generally,  for  the  first  six  weeks  after 
the  operation.  A  relapse  tiiien  occurred,  and  he  ultimately  sank 
from  the  effects  of  the  heart  disease,  in  April  1873. 

The  fourth  case  in  which  I  used  the  current  was  that  of  a 
large  aortic  aneurism,  arising  very  near  the  heart,  and  perfora- 
ting the  thoracic  parietes  on  the  right  side  low  down.  The 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes  ^  and  Dr.  Ballard,  of 
Southwick  Place.  *  In  this  case  at  first  the  cathode  was  used 
internally,  without  any  perceptible  efiect.    Both  poles  were  sul>- 
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fleqnently  introdooed  into  the  interior  of  the  sac,  a  nodnle  oC  ilie 
tumonr  Laving  approached  ao  near  to  the  akin  as  to  tliriifiin 
the  speed  J  rapture  of  the  aneorism.  The  effect  was  ftaj 
striking,  bat  only  transitory.  We  left  the  man  with  dimi- 
nished palsation,  and  some  solidification  of  the  tamoor.  Soon 
afterwards  the  tamoar  ceased  altogether  to  pulsate.  This 
fact  was  not  obserred  hy  any  of  ns,  bat  rests  on  the  man's  own 
testimony  and  that  of  his  wife.  As,  howerer,  they  were  inteiDi- 
g^t  people,  and  he  had  been  tortared  day  and  night  fiyr  a  year 
by  the  beating  of  a  great  tamoor,  he  ooold  hardly  be  mistaken 
on  sach  a  point.  Soon,  however,  the  pulsation  recoRed,  and 
when  we  saw  it  again  it  was  not  much  diminished.  Still  he 
was  somewhat  better,  and  the  relief  to  breathing  and  coogh,  from 
which  he  had  saffered  severely  since  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  veij 
trifling  inconvenience  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  galvan* 
ism.  The  patient  ultimately  died  from  external  hsmorrliage 
occurring  through  one  of  tiie  needle-holes.  His  life  was  de- 
cidedly prolonged  by  the  treatment,  and  he  himself  was  con- 
scious of,  and  gratefal  for,  the  relief  afforded  to  his  symptoms  ; 
but  the  disease  was  evidently  past  all  hope  of  radical  cure  at  the 
time  when  the  treatment  was  commenced.' 

The  fifth  case  of  aneurism  I  have  treated  electroljtically 
was  one  which  was  situated  just  at  the  junction  of  the  ascending 
and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  occurred  in  a 
patient  aged  49,  who  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
in  St.  Greorge*s  Hospital,  in  March  last,  and  who  died  June  17. 
Several  modes  of  applying  the  current  were  adopted  in  this  case, 
and  it  was  found  that  only  when  hoik  poles  were  in  the  sac  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  took  place.  The  patient  being  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  current,  he  was  several  times  placed  under  the 
infiuence  of  chloroform,  but  could  bear  the  application  quite  well 
after  ther  effects  of  the  chloroform  had  passed  off;  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  keep  him  very  long  under  the  influence  of  it. 
This  is  another  fact  showing  the  correctness  of  my  theory  that 
the  internal  application  of  the  constant  current  produces  an  aneps- 
ihetic  effect  07i  the  parts  which  have  for  some  time  been  subjected  to 
its  action.  The  tumour  in  this  case  was  situated  in  the  right  infra- 
clavicular region,  extending  from  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle 
to  the  nipple,  and  from  the  mid-external  lino  to  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla.     The  patient  ultimately  died  of  right  pleurisy,  and 
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it  was  discovered  poet  mortem  that  tHe  anenrism,  wHch  had 
corroded  the  cartilages  of  the  three  npper  rihs  and  the  correspond- 
ing edge  of  the  stemnm,  also  projected  into  the  right  pleura,  in 
which  a  few  ounces  of  turbid  fluid  were  found,  the  opposed 
snr&ces  of  the  membrane  being  coated  with  recent  Ijmph.  The 
aneurism  itself  appeared  to  be  in  the  process  of  healing,  for  its 
sac  was  filled  with  blood-clot,  of  which  the  circumferential  part 
was  laminated  and  yellow,  while  the  central  part  was  soft  and 
dark-coloured. 

From  the  results  of  the  foregoing  cases  I  have  no  doubfc  what- 
ever that  the  inost  effective  application  of  the  current  is  that  where 
both  poles  are  inserted  into  tlis  sac.  This  mode  of  appHcation  is 
also  that  one  employed  by  Ciniselli  and  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edin- 
burgh. Both  poles  are  useful  in  different  ways;  the  positive 
produces  a  small  firm  clot,  and  the  negative  a  large  sofb  one. 
Where  only  one  pole  is  in  the  sac,  the  resistance  encountered  by 
the  electricity  is  so  great  that  a  much  larger  galvanic  power  has 
to  be  used  to  produce  any  effect  at  all ;  and  even  then  the  effect 
of  that  pole  which  remains  outside  is  lost. 

A  natural  apprehension  has  been  felt  by  many  physicians 
whether  a  portion  of  the  clot  might  not  become  disengaged,  and 
block  up  a  cerebral  artery  ?  Experience '  shows  that  such  an 
accident  is  not  likely  to  occur.  Another  fear  has  been  that  the 
gas  which  is  developed  in  the  aneurismal  sac  by  the  electrolytic 
process,  might  prove  dangerous ;  but  this  likewise  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  groundless  apprehension,  probably  because  the  gas  is 
intimately  mixed  with  liquid,  and  moreover  appears  in  exces- 
sively small  bubbles,  some  of  which  have  only  a  diameter  of 
0*005  millimetre.  It  cannot  therefore  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
few  large  bubbles  of  air  suddenly  entering  a  vein. 

It  appears  to  be  best  to  protect  the  textures  perforated  by  the 
needles  from  the  action  of  the  current  by  an  insulating  layer,  in 
order  to  prevent  sloughing  or  cellulitis.  The  difl&culiy  of  insu- 
lating the  needles  is  considerable.  Sealing-wax  is  totally  useless, 
as  it  becomes  semi-liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  peeled  off  from  the  needle  by  the  skin,  at  the  moment 
of  introduction.  Drs.  Duncan  and  Eraser^  have,  however,  con- 
structed a  needle  insulated  with  vulcanite,  which  answers  very 
well. 

The  pain  of  galvano-puncture  is  very  great,  if  a  powerful  cur- 
rent be  used  a^  once.     If  the  application  be  gentle,  the  inconve- 
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to  tlie  padoii  k  digiii,  and  it  is  u  m  role  vet 
place  Inm  under  the  iiiilnmfr  cf  cMowfarm-  Whenitia^ 
fimsd  nfjCMiij  to  use  a  strong  cimcut,  it  is  better  to 
wldcfa  need  not  be  kept  op  Tsj  long;  fortbe 

gimdnmDj  to  Ji'—ww*!*  the  parts  after  thcj  naTe  been 
its  influence  for  some  time.  This  efiect  was  tctt  maitfd  in.  m^ 
fifth  aue  which  I  tnated  with  llr.  Holmes,  where  the  paiieBt. 
who  had  at  first  eompiaiTyd  xery  mnA  of  a  cnrrent  of  modcBBie 
power,  was  cblorafbrmed,  and  awoke  from  the  ansstheaa  whUa  Wk 
powerfnl  current  was  r**°"g  throogh  hisaorta.  He  was  perfectly 
oonscioos^  and  I  asked  him  repeatedly  whether  he  felt  ai^  pun* 
as  I  should  hare  wished  him  to  hare  more  chlorofonn  then ; 
but  he  answered  that  he  had  no  pain  at  aU.  and  the  curent 
pasHfd  far  another  half  honr  without  cansing  him  any  inooori^ 


How  long  shonld  the  i^splication  be  continaed  r  I  think  thai 
the  first  Implication  shonld  not  last  longer  than  twenty  mint&tea; 
and  we  most  afterwazds  act  according  to  circomstances.  Where 
short  applications  have  little  or  no  effect,  we  mnst  gradually 
prolong  the  action  of  the  cnirent  to  an  honr,  or  even  more.  As 
the  electrolytic  effect  on  the  skin  is  neatndiaed  by  the  insnlatioit 
of  the  needles  naed,  no  unpleasant  effects  are  likely  to  ensne 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac. 

Dr.  Duncan '  considers  that  electrolysis  may  be  hopefully  nsed 
in  aneurism  of  the  great  vessels,  such  as  the  aorta,  innominate 
and  subclavian  arteries,  if  progressing  in  spite  of  proper  medical 
treatment.  He  prefers  compression,  where  this  is  possible,  to 
electrolysis ;  thinks  the  latter  preferable  to  ligature ;  recommends 
electrolysis  moro  particularly  for  cirsoid  aneurism,  and  also  for 
yaricose  aneurism,  gluteal  and  sciatic  aneurism,  while  he  believes 
that  in  many  aneurisms  of  small  arteries  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  our  means  of  cure. 

'  For  cirsoid  aneurism  (Dr.  Duncan  says)  electrolysis  seems  to 
be  the  safest,  simplest,  and  most  certain  method  of  treatment, 
lagaturo  of  large  arteries,  like  the  carotid,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  has  been  singularly  tmsuccessful.  Out  of  eighteen 
cases  seven  died  and  only  two  were  permanently  cured.  The 
perchlorido  of  iron,  though  it  has  been  successfully  injected,  is 
also  liable  to  failtire,  and  has,  moreover,  certain  well-known  risks 
attending  it.     Extirpation,  ligature  and  incision,  have  been  tried, 
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but  liold  ont  little  indnoement  to  repeat  them.  Ghdyanism,  bow- 
ever,  lias  been  saccessfnl  in  the  onlj  two  oases  in  which  it  has 
been  used,  and  though  several  operations  were  required  in  each, 
not  the  slightest  accident  happened  in  either.'  He  has  treated 
snch  an  aneurism  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  of  a  labourer,  aged 
21,  having  the  shape  and  size  of  the  half  of  a  large  Jersey  pear, 
and  which  was  cured  bj  four  applications.  Both  poles  were  put 
into  the  sac,  the  application  lasted  for  twenty  minutes  each  time, 
and  was  made  with  four  cells  of  Bunsen's  battery.  Each  opera- 
tion produced  a  hard  core  in  the  tumour,  whereby  the  latter  was 
gradually  obliterated. 

Meyer  ^  has  given  the  details  of  a  case  of  a  male  patient,  aged 
52,  who  suffered  from  an  aneurisma  racemosum  of  the  lefb  knee, 
which  had  gradually  come  on  after  an  accident ;  there  was  dis- 
idnct  pulsation  at  different  points  of  the  patella,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  considerably  increased.  He  introduced  three  needles, 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  tfao  battery,  into  those  places 
where  pulsation  was  most  marked,  while  the  negative  conductor 
was  applied  to  the  thigh.  Tweniy  cells  were  used,  and  the 
needles  left  in  the  tumour  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  operation 
was  nearly  painless,  and  no  bleeding  took  place  when  the  needles 
vrere  removed.  A  digital  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  was 
then  resorted  to  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and 
galvano-puncture  repeated  four  times  more  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  days,  compression  being  again  resorted  to  after  each  appli- 
cation. The  pulsation  in  the  tumour  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  clots  in  the  interior  of  the  tumour  became  so  hard  that  at 
last  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  the  needles.  A 
small  abscess  of  the  cellular  tissue  was  formed  at  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  patella,  which  had  to  be  opened,  but  which  healed 
within  a  week.  The  tumour  shrank  very  considerably,  and  only 
a  small  portion  remained. 

Ciniselli '  has  recorded  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  descending 
aorta  cured  by  galvano-puncture.  The  patient,  aged  46,  had  a 
round  pulsating  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
third  intercostal  space ;  it  was  six  centimetres  wide  and  almost 
equally  long,  and  was  elevated  about  one-and-a-half  centimetre 
above  the  level  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Oiniselli  believed  it 
to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  aorta  descendens 

1  Loc.  dt  p.  45. 
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t  «ilh  both  pgies.  Tbe  a|ipGariHMi  huted  fiivtj  n 
Oa  ddn  tad  hrrnw*i  icddeaed  aad  swnHen.  After  k  few  ^m 
dMM  local  STiaptcan  aibated;  there  w«  no  genenl  reaction. 
Sizfy'BZ  dajs  after  the  opentioii  the  [ndent  vru  oompleteH- 

CSniKlIi'  thinks  that  in  most  cases,  where  the  eletrtroljtiB 
opwition  &iU,  thia  is  iae  to  the  rircnmmance  that  some  of  the 
ffmb  arteiiea  which  Eprisg  Erom  the  arch  of  the  aorta  take  tbeir 
anffa  from  the  aneoiisraal  nc  itaelf ;  and  the  too  rapid  passage 
oftfaeUoadintothe  sac  impcdiBS  the  fonnation  of  the  electroljtio 
dot.  He  has  lately  treated  taar  cases  of  istnrthoiadc  aneurism 
luuaeoesBfall}',  and  lays  it  down  as  a  prmciple  that,  when  a 
gnat  arterial  tmnk  takes  its  origin  from  the  anenrismal  sac,  the 
operation  It  nselees. 

One  of  these  latter  cases  of  Ciniseili's  is  the  following,  which 
waa  diagnosed  aa  that  of  an  ancarism  of  the  end  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta: — The  patient  had  sofiered  intensely  for  eighteen 
months.  On  ISaj  29,  1871,  Ciuiselli  introduced  three  ateel 
needles  one  millimetre  thick,  into  the  middle  of  the  first  left 
intercostal  space,  aboat  4  centimetres  deep,  the  neeiiles  being  at 
2  centimMrefl  distance  &om  one  another,  the  Internal  one  being 
one  centimetre  from  the  edge  of  the  steninm.  ConBiderabIa 
▼ibraiion  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  needles,  which  de- 
scribed an  oscillating  movement  fium  above  downwards.  All 
the  needles  were  snccesdvely  connected  with  the  negative  and 
positive  poles,  the  changes  being  made  not  according  to  time, 
bnt  whenever  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  electro- 
chemical action  appeared — that  is  to  saj,  a  black  circle  ronnd  the 
positive,  and  a  pallid  zone  ronnd  the  negative  pole.  The  whole 
electric  action  occnpied  thirty-five  minntea.  Ailerthe  operation, 
the  pulsation  and  vibration  were  less.  There  were  no  bad ' 
symptoniB,  and  the  patient  recovered  sofficiently  to  be  able,  two 
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months  afterwards,  to  return  to  his  bnsiness  as  carman.  1£  he 
took  things  easily  he  conld  do  his  work  well ;  but  working  hard, 
or  anj  excesses  in  diet,  made  him  much  worse.  He  suddenly 
expired  on  September  24,  after  haying  done  some  particularly 
hard  work,  about  four  months  after  the  operation.  No  necropsy 
could  be  made. 

Dr.  McCall  Anderson'  has  been  successful  in  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  thoracic  aorta,  in  which  he  used  Stohrer's  battery, 
and  a  needle  insulated  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  point,  by 
being  coated,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Duncan,  with  a  mixture  of 
shellac  and  gutta  percha.  The  operations  where  performed 
thus : — The  skin  at  the  edge  of  the  aneurismal  swelling  haying 
been  frozen  with  ether  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Bichardson's  spray- 
producing  apparatus,  the  needle  connected  with  the  positiye 
pole  was  passed  obliquely  into  the  aneurismal  sac.  A  zinc  plate, 
connected  with  the  nogatiye  pole,  was  then  applied  to  the  chest- 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  and  about  three  inches  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  swelling,  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  warm  salt  water  inter- 
▼ening  between  the  plate  and  the  skin.  The  cells  of  the  battery 
were  then  raised  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  sledge  pushed  up  so 
as  to  bring  four,  six,  or  eight  cells  into  use.  When  the  process 
was  completed  the  sledge  was  slowly  pushed  back,  the  zinc  plate 
remoyed  from  the  skin,  and  the  needle  extracted,  a  piece  of 
plaster  being  applied  oyer  the  puncture. 

The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  46,  who,  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  began  to  complain  of  a  '  yiolent  beating  at  her  breast '  and 
of  hoarseness.  About  four  months  after  the  onset  of  the  palpi- 
tation she  first  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  a  heayy  weight  were 
pressing  upon  her  chest,  and  complained  of  lancinating  pains 
between  the  shoulders,  which  extended  down  the  left  arm,  and 
which  gradually  increased  in  seyerity.  About  eighteen  months 
previous  to  admission  she  obseryed  a  swelling  in  front  of  the 
chest,  which  was  then  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg ;  it 
extended  gradually  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  during  the  last  six 
months  of  this  time.  From  the  time  of  appearance  of  tho 
tumour  the  palpitation  became  moro  marked,  being  also  aggra- 
yated  by  moyemcnt ;  and  dyspnoea  set  in,  so  as  to  preyent  her 
from  lying  with  any  degree  of  comfort  saye  on  her  left  side. 

On  inspection  of  the  chest  the  swelling  was  seen  at  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  left  infra-clayicular  space  and  implicating 
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wdl-marked  purring  tremor  over  ii.  A  wd-marked  ajaldEe 
marmor  was  andible,  and  the  left  Teniricle  was  the  aeaft  of  bjpea^ 
tropfajand  dilwtation. 

Treatment  by  ice  local! j  end  by  iodide  of  potasaiiim  intemaDj 
haying  proved  ineflectnal,  electrolysis  was  resorted  to  on  April^ 
and  continned  for  half  an  honr,  fimr  cells  being  employed  ftrdie 
first  quarter  of  an  hoar,  six  for  the  second.    Two  days  alleiw 
wards  the  swelling  was  fionnd  to  be  firmer,  and  she  conld  take  m 
deep  inspiration  almost  withont  any  pain.     On  April  9  gmlTUUK 
puncture  was  employed  fiir  the  second  time,  and  was  nnattended 
by  baamorrhi^  or  complication  of  any  kind.     On  April  26  tlie 
tumour  was  decidedly  smaOer,  and  for  the  most  part  firm  and 
solid.      It  still  pulaited  however;  and   the  systolic  mnnniir, 
though  not  nearly  so  pronounced,  was  still  present    The  oper&> 
tion  was  therefore  repeated,  the  needle  being  passed  into  the 
soft  part  of  the  swelling.     This  produced  marked  improvement  ; 
the  tumour  became  firmer  at  the  lower  part,  diminished  in  aiae, 
and  the  pulsation  became  less  distinct.     On  August  27  galvano- 
puncture  was  again  made  use  of,  six  cells  being  employed  for  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour,  eight  for  the  following  five  minutes,  and 
six  for  the  last  ten  minutes.     The  battery,  having  been  recently 
reamalgamated,  acted  more  powerfully  than  formerly,  so  much 
80  that  when  eight  cells  were  used  she  complained  of  decided 
uneasiness.     The  result  of  this  operation  was,  that  the  swelling^ 
was  further  reduced  in  size  and  rendered  firmer.     On  October 
26  the  tumour  was  only  about  one  quarter  of  its  size  before 
galvano-puncture  was  resorted  to,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
very  solid,  much  more  so  than  the  surrounding  healthy  parts  of 
the  chest.     There  was  no  trace  of  purring  tremor,  and  its  pulsa- 
tion was  much  diminished.     The  patient  felt  in  perfect  health,  and 
her  only  complaint  was  of  a  feeling  of  pulsation  within  the  chest. 

Dr.  Brandis,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  has  cured  by  electrolysis  a 
largo  femoral  aneurism  close  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  in  a 
man  aged  38.  The  tumour  was  22  centimetres  broad,  and  18 
centimetres  long,  and  had  first  appeared  six  years  before,  with* 
out  known  cause.  It  had  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  the  patient  now  suffered  so  much  pain  as  to  be 
unable  to  work.    It  was  veiy  difficult  to  distinguish  the  femoral 
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artery  abore  ihe  anenrism.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
heart  or  the  rest  of  the  arterial  system.  Digital  and  instru- 
mental pressure,  as  well  as  forcible  flection  of  the  hip-joint,  were 
tried  nnsnccessfnlly,  the  patient  being  nnable  to  endure  the 
restraint  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The  opera- 
tion was  made  with  30  cells  of  Stohrer's  battery.  Platinum 
needles  were  used,  whose  extremities  were  exposed  for  three  cen- 
timetres only,  the  rest  being  covered  with  shellac.  The  external 
iliac  artery  was  compressed,  and  the  needles  were  then  introduced 
into  the  tumour  for  a  depth  of  five  centimetres  (two  inches),  and 
four  centimetres  apart.  The  needles  were  kept  in  for  six  minutes, 
within  which  time  a  dark  area  of  blistered  skin  formed  round 
the  point  of  introduction  of  the  positive  pole.  The  current  was 
now  reversed,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  round  the  other 
needle.  In  fact  the  shellac  had  melted,  and  did  not  protect  the 
superficial  tissues.  An  eschar  had  formed  around  each  needle 
puncture  three- fourths  of  a  centimetre  broad.  The  needles  were 
now  put  into  other  parts  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  current  made 
to  act  altogether  for  thirty-five  minutes. 

By  thai  time,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  had  been  set  free  in  the 
sac,  so  that  the  aneurism  had  become  plainly  tympanitic,  and  for 
a  hand's-breadth  the  skin  was  emphysematous.  Hard  masses 
might  be  felt  in  the  aneurism.  The  compression  of  the  artery 
was  continued  for  two  hours  and  three-quarters,  during  which 
period  the  aneurism  distinctly  hardened,  and  when  the  pad  of 
the  compressor  was  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  pulsation  to  be  felt 
in  the  femoral,  no  thrill  was  perceived  in  the  tumour.  Four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  all  compression 
was  removed,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  chloroform.  No  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  tumour,  which 
had  diminished  in  width  three  centimetres,  and  in  length  two  cen- 
timetres. The  femoral  could  be  felt  pulsating  down  to  the  tumour, 
but  below  this  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  anywhere.  Pulsation 
never  returned  in  the  tumour,  which  gradually  diminished  in 
size  and  became  harder.  Two  smart  attacks  of  fever  occurred, 
however,  the  first  through  the  suppuration  of  the  needle-tracks, 
the  second  through  the  formation  of  an  abscess  beneath  the  fascia 
lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

Six  weeks  afber  the  operation  the  patient  got  up  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  discharged  cured  at  the  end  of  January ;  nothing 
was  then  left  of  the  tumour  except  a  small  hard  lump. 

U  U 
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VtArt  the  cbemic*!  propevtica  of  tte  diftamt  fenna  of  das- 
Wofef  w«Te  well  kDown,  bradioB  faaa  oecaaioBalh-  been  naad  &r 
the  en*  of  MxmristiL,  u  it  was  UxM^jfat  deetiici^  ma  oaa  aad 
the  mab  U^in^  under  all  cireimuUiicea.  Soefa  s  caas  baa  bo^ 
raeorded  Ijt  )Ir.  Ettc.'  There  ms  a  pokatDq^  tnatonr  in  1i» 
laft  gnME,  of  the  eiie  of  a  fbvl's-^g^ ;  tbe  pa]flatiaB  waa  IC9J 
■tnm^  and  accompanied  with  a  Imit  which  ooald  be  tracked  two 
tnCJiM  above  the  tnmonT ;  tbe  limb  was  swollen  and  painfoL 
ITeedlea  connected  with  tbe  poka  of  an  iodnction  apparatus  were 
introdnoed  into  tbe  sac,  and  a  cDrrent  sent  Ihroo^h  it  for  aoma 
time.  Alarming  eigns  of  infiammatioa  eoperrened,  and  it  waa 
not  mitll  aerenteen  davs  afler  the  operation  that  the  tomoar  felt 
harder,  and  tbe  palstdjon  became  fainter.  In  this  case  eleo- 
trici^  acted  merely  aa  a  stnnnlant,  and  the  sac  was  closed  at 
oonaeqneiicc  of  irritation  and  adbesire  inflammation,  but  not  hj 
chemical  action.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  tbe  emploTk 
ment  of  indnction  correnU  fur  the  core  of  anearisms  is  not 
jnatifiable. 

Varia/'e  vieng  and  rarieoeele  may  be  electrolysed  in  tbe  aame 
mamier  ae  aneariem ;  bat  the  results  of  this  treatmeiit  appear 
generallj  not  to  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

XVnL— DISEASES  OF  THE  UKINAKT  ORGANS. 

Blrklure  of  the  Vretkra  waa  first  galTanlcally  treated  by  Cmaael 
and  Wertheimber,  bnt  to  Messrs.  Uallez  and  Tripier'  the  merit 
is  doe  of  baring  proposed  an  intelligible  method  of  applying  the 
constant  cnrrent.  They  recommend  electrolysing  the  8trictm« 
by  introdncing  a  nrethral  electrode  which  consists  of  a  wiiv 
covered  with  an  elastic  catheter,  the  anterior  portion  of  which 
has  been  cat  off  in  order  to  protect  the  snrrannding  parts  from  can- 
teriaation.  This  is  pnt  to  the  Beat  of  the  obstmction,  and  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  twelve  pairs  of  the  bisnlphate  of  mer- 
cuty  battery  ;  the  positive  electrode  is  a  moistened  sponge-con- 
dactor,  fixed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  leil  thigh.  As  soon  as 
the  circnit  is  closed,  the  patient  feels  a  slight  pricking  sensation, 
which,  however,  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  eschar  is  formed. 
The  metallic  point  is  then  pushed  forward,  so  as  to  cauterise  the 
different  parts  of  the  stricture ;  and  when  the  impediment  is 

■  Tbe  I^ntwt,  Jalj  ISfiS. 

■  Se  la  gujriioa  donible  des  r^r^iaMmenti  de  Totithn  par  la  galvano- 
CBHitiqn*  chiniiqne.    Parii,  1BS7.    2iid  edition,  1870. 
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destroyed,  the  sound  is  pushed  forward  bejond  the  point  of  the 
wire.  A  catheter  can  then  be  easily  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
showing  that  the  strictnre  has  been  overcome.  Messrs.  Mallez 
and  Tripier  have  treated  thirty-one  cases  by  this  method  in  a 
public  dispensary,  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  true  that  one 
of  these  patients  died  a  week  after  the  operation,  of  urethral 
fever ;  but  he  had  already  once  before  nearly  died  of  that  after 
urethrotomy.  The  authors  of  the  operation  do  not  consider  that 
their  proceeding  should  be  made  responsible  for  this  fatal  result; 
as  death  has  occasionally  occurred  after  simple  catheterism,  in 
persons  who  were  either  in  bad  geoeral  health,  or  sufiTered  from 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  patient  alluded  to,  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  operation  had  been  satisfactory.  One  operation  is  . 
generally  sufficient,  and  nothing  further  need  be  done ;  but  the 
catheter  is  introduced  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  result  of  the  treatment  has  been  permanent.  They  say  that 
the  size  of  the  urethral  canal,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases 
for  a  week  or  two  after  the  operation,  and  consider  this  due  to 
the  absorption  of  peri-urethral  effusions,  which  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  negative  pole.  The  following  is  one  of 
Mallez  and  Tripier's  cases : — 

A  custom-house  officer,  ^ed  62,  had  had  gonorrhoea  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  passed  his  urme  with  difficulty  for  the  last  ten 
years.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  there  had  been  inconti- 
nence, which  obliged  the  patient  to  wear  a  urinal.  He  was 
unable  to  follow  his  employment.  On  May  2,  1864,  the  urethra 
was  explored  with  an  elastic  bougie,  which  encountered  an  ob- 
stacle at  the  end  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra;  and 
rectal  examination  showed  the  existence  of  hypertrophied 
prostrate  without  deformity.  For  twenty  minutes  it  was  tried  to 
introduce  a  bougie  No.  3  into  the  bladder,  which  caused  a  few 
drops  of  blood  to  appear.  On  May  6  a  bougie  No.  3  was  intro- 
duced after  patient  trials  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  on 
May  9  the  stricture  was  electrolysed  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch.  The  application  lasted  five  minutes :  immediately  after 
the  operation,  bougies  No.  19  and  20  could  be  introduced 
without  any  difficulty,  and  the  patient  passed  his  water  in  a  full 
stream.  No  fever  supervened.  The  incontinence  ceased,  and  he 
was  no  longer  obliged  to  wear  the  urinal.  He  was  seen  several 
months  afterwards,  when  he  was  in  excellent  health,  and  there 
was  no  return  of  the  stricture. 

V  TJ  3 
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In  most  cases  operated  upon  bj  Messrs.  Mallez  and  Tripier, 
one  application  of  the  cnirent  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  cnre  of  the  stricture  ;  in  a  few  others  from  two  to  fire  irere 
necesaarj.  lu  only  one  case  did  the  patient  complain  of  pain 
dnring  the  operation,  and  in  a  few  only  was  there  slight  luemor. 
rhage  afternards.  Some  of  these  cases  have  remained  tinder 
obserratiou  for  more  than  three  jears,  without  a  relapse  having 
taken  place. 

Prof.  Dittel,'  of  Tienna,  does  not  share  the  sangtiine  expecta- 
tions of  Tripier  and  Mallez,  He  haa  used  electrolysis  in  three 
cases  of  stricture  withoot  any  reanlt.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
rise  of  temperature  and  accelerafitm  of  t!ie  pulse  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  tlic  current  had  liten  used  ;  and  in  another  local 
arethritis  ensued ;  in  none  of  the  three,  however,  was  it  possiUe 
to  advance  the  catheter  the  least  bit  aft«r  the  operation.  I  mna^ 
however  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Pro£  Dittel 
Appears,  according  to  his  own  description,  to  have  need  iho 
r&T&tse  position  of  the  poles  recommended  by  Tripier.  The 
latter  nses  the  negative  pole  for  the  stricture,  and  the  pc»itive  for 
closing  the  circuit ;  while  Dittel  says  that  he  used  the  positiTe 
for  the  stricture,  and  tho  negative  outside.  This  of  conrse 
would  render  his  experiments  useless  as  far  as  they  would 
control  Tripier's.  TJie  use  of  th^  positive  eleclrode  for  the  nrethra 
J  gJuHild  etmeider,  under  any  circumslances,  one  of  the  greateat 
eleelro-iherapeutical  mitlakeg  which  could  be  made,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  to  cauAe  inflanunatdon  ;  and  even  thn  removal  of  tbe 
electrode  &om  the  urethra  cannot  bo  effected  without  violence 
as  it  becomes  firmly  glued  to  tho  mucous  membrane.  A  pro< 
Jonged  and  powerful  action  of  the  positive  electrode  in  the 
nrethra  would  probably  canse  a  stricture. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  a  term  which  has  been  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  cases  in  which  there  is  difficult  micturition,  bat 
where  the  bladder  is  not  really  paralysed.  Patients  in  whom 
this  organ  has  lost  its  function  of  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
accumulated  urine,  are  said  to  suffer  from  incontinence,  or 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder;  and  again,  cases  in 
which  some  mechanical  obstruction,  such  as  hypertrophied  pro. 
state,  ofiers  an  impediment  to  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  are 

n  Fltha  and  Billroth.    ErlacgeD,  1873.     VoL 
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freqaentlj  pnt  down  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  Strictly 
speaking  we  can  only  speak  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder — that  is 
to  say,  inability  to  pass  urine  in  the  natural  way  from  loss  of 
motor  nervous  influence  :— 

1.  When  the  conduction  of  nervous  influence  from  the  pedun- 
cvltis  cerebri  to  the  bladder  is  interrupted.  This  occurs  in  cer- 
tain cerebral  diseases,  in  hysteria,  in  typhoid  fever. 

2.  When  the  influence  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  removed,  as  in  chronic  myelitis,  certain  injuries  of  the  spine, 
and  in  atony  of  the  cord.  The  inability  to-  pass  urine  is  here  due 
partly  to  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  partly 
io  an  increased  reflectory  tone  of  the  urethral  muscles,  which 
close  up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  and  do  not  allow  the  urine  to- 
escape. 

3.  When  the  normal  excitability  of  the  motor  or  sentient  nerves' 
of  the  bladder  is  pathologically  altered,  without  any  central  aflec-^ 
tion  being  present.  Most  cases  of  this  kind  originate  in  aflections 
of  the  sentient,,  not  of  the  motor,  nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  instances  of  reflex  or  inhibitory 
paralysis.  This  occurs  afber  instrumental  interference — such  as 
the  operation  of  lithotrity;  after  any  operations  for  piles,  but 
chiefly  where  the  actual  cautery  is  used ;  and  after  childbirth, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  on  its  passage  through  the 
pelvis.  Local  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  also  observed  after  the 
use  of  certain  drugs  which  have  a  special  influence  upon  t he- 
nerves  of  the  viscus,  such  as  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  include  under  the  heading  of 
'  paralysis  of  the  bladder '  cases  of  cdony  of  the  viscus  from  over- 
distension. The  pathology  of  such  cases  m  quite  diflerent.  They 
occur  either  in  consequence  of  some  organic  obstruction — such  as 
stricture  or  hypertrophied  prostrate,  preventiug  the  complete 
emptying  of  the  bladder  ;  or  in  people  who,  on  a  single  occasion, 
or  habitually,  for  some  reason  or  another,  suppress  the  desire  to 
pass  urine.  Li  such  cases,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder 
become  overstretched  and  lose  their  tone,  but  there  is  not  ne> 
cessarily  any  failure  of  nervous  power  combined  with  this ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  avoid  the  term  '  paralysis  '  for  cases 
of  this  kind. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder  has  hitherto,  on  the 
whole,  been  unsatisfieu^tory,  more  especially  that  of  the  first  two 
forms  of  the  disease,  where  the  affection  is  owing  to  cerebral  or 
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spinal  «««!«fffc««f  The  raaedies  most  os&allr  recommecded  and 
aaplaj»i  xn  BbjclmtM,  txgiA.  of  rre,  canthuides,  aTsenic,  mm, 
and  frndiaation.  Theae  remedies  h&tre,  bo  doul>t,  mcc«eded  in 
curing  or  improring  %  niinber  of  caaes,  nore  cspecinlljr  of  the 
third  claa«;  bat  tbef  haTb,  to  my  peraoBkl  knowledge,  often 
remained  ineffeetiul  erca  in  such  p&lienta.  and  mdy ,  if  ever,  do 
anj  good  in  the  onebral  and  epinal  varieties  of  the  diaeftBe.  It 
ia  especially  well  known  of  faradisation,  that  tt  has  little  or  no 
thei^ieatie  influence  in  diae&aes  of  the  nerrona  centrea ;  Kod,  if 
empkiyed  at  aH  in  panUjsb  of  the  bladder,  it  eboold  onlf  be  tued 
IB  the  local  and  reflex  or  inhibitory  form  of  the  disease.  Undier 
Iheae  ciietUBstaoces  it  ia  oertoinly  a  matter  of  congr^talatioii 
that  we  poasess  in  the  ecnutaot  galvanic  cnrrent  a  remedy  vrhich, 
if  properly  i^lied,  appears  always  ta  be  able  to  restore  the  in. 
finance  of  volition  oTer  the  bladder,  nulesa  actual  destmction  of 
the  nervooa  matter  invdred  shonld  have  taken  place.  Prom 
what  I  hare  seen  of  its  eflecta  in  a  number  of,  at  first  sight,  nn- 
prominng  casea,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  both  in 
efficacy  and  qnickneas  of  action,  it  is  inGnitelj  imperior  to  all 
otiier  remedies  which  are  gt'rjKmllj  nscd  for  this  affection  ;  «ad 
that,  whore  there  ia  a  physioloaionl  [wssibility  of  restoring-  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  risctiB,  we  shall  be  able  te  efiect  it  hy  Hie 
aid  of  the  constant  current. 

The  mode  of  osing  this  agent  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Ksperience  has  shewn  me  that  it  is  luather  neoeeaary  nor  expe- 
dient to  apply  the  current  directly  to  the  tissue  of  the  bladder 
itaelf,  as  we  might  do  by  means  of  an  insulated  aoond,  with  ft 
free  metallic  knob,  introduced  into  that  organ.  Direct  galraui- 
sation  of  the  full  bladder  is  objectionable,  because  a  powerfiil 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  urine  is  the  consequence  of  each 
a  proceeding,  giving  rise  to  ^mptoms  of  fluting,  owing  to  the 
sndden  distension  of  the  visena  by  the  gases  which  are  set  free  ; 
while  direct  galyanisation  of  the  empty  bladder  appears  to 
produce  an  imtating  effect  upon  its  mucous  membrane.  External 
galvanisatioB  produces  none  of  theM  inconveniences,  and  is 
thoroaghly  effective,  so  that  it  ahould  in  wil  cmsee  be  employed  in 
lien  of  direct  internal  galvanisation. 

The  position  of  the  electrodes  should  vary  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  affection.  Where  we  hare  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  due  to  disease  involving  the  pedancnlus  cerebri,  one  director 
coJULocted  with  the  negatire  pole  ahould  be  placed  to  the  back  of 
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the  head,  and  another  connaoted  with  the  positiye  pole  above  the 
06  pubis.  The  latter  electrode  should  have  a  large  surface.  In 
cases  of  disease  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
n^ative  pole  is  placed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  spine, 
and  the  positive  in  the  same  position  as  above.  Finally,  in  local 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  we  may  either  use  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  electrodes  as  in  spinal  disease,  or  both  directors  may  be 
placed  above  the  os  pubis. 

How  long  should  the  application  of  the  current  be  continued  ? 
and  should  it  be  intermittent  or  continuative  P  The  intermittent 
application,  according  to  my  experience,  is  far  superior  to  the 
continuative — ^a  fact  which. is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
results  obtained  by  the  same  method  in  other  forms  of  paralysis. 
Fifty  or  siziy  intermittences  of  the  current  are  sufficient  for  one 
application.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  positive  pole  m  siiu^ 
and  of  removing  the  negative  every  three  or  four  seconds,  putting 
it  on  again  immediately  afterwards.  The  whole  time  of  applica- 
tion in  such  cases,  therefore,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four 
minutes. 

The  current  used  must  have  a  certain  tension ;  for,  if  it  be 
feeble,  no  result  is  produced.  I  have  in  most  cases  used  fifty  or 
sixty  cells  of  Daniell's  or  Smee's  battery ;  but,  in  the  cerebral 
form  of  the  disease,  less  power  may  be  employed. 

I  now  proceed  to  narrate  a  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  dif- 
ferent  varieties  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  their  treatment 
by  the  constant  current. 

Case  64. — Hysterical  Paralyna  of  the  Bladder, — ^A  married 
lady,  aged  32,  of  highly  nervous  constitution,  who  had  lived 
much  in  the  tropics,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Frank  in  July  1870. 
She  had  been  very  delicate  as  a  child,  and  her  mother  had  died 
of  phthisis.  Family  troubles  thoroughly  upset  a  system  naturally 
predisposed  to  nervous  disturbances,  and  in  which  only  some 
powerful  exciting  cause  was  required  for  the  full  development  of 
hysteria.  Early  in  1870,  when  she  was  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Siordet,  of  Mentone,  the  patient  had  cataleptiform  seizures,  and 
convulsive  attacks  resembling  opisthotonus.  She  soon  afber  lost 
her  voice,  and  the  power  of  walking  and  of  voiding  the  urine. 
From  March  6th,  until  the  time  she  came  under  my  care,  the 
catheter  had  to  be  introduced  twice  daily.  This  was  a  cause 
of  great  annoyance,  for  it  became  necessary  that  the  patient 
should,  even  in  her  travels,  merely  on  account  of  this  symptom^ 


ta  hecMw  neceMHj.  Soon  after  he  also  kit  to  k  gi^  e 
the  power  orer  the  lover  eiiieiiiilies,  ao  that  he  wae  itmhhi  to 
walk  tbrnune  than  a  few  minntM  ai  a  time;  and  he  begMn  to 
snfier  &om  obsdnate  oonattpatiiaii.  Sjmptoms  of  catamh  of  tka 
bUdd^-DOwlikewiseiQadetheir  ^tp^uanoe.  The  patient  oonsalted 
ft  snmber  of  eminmt  phjaicians  and  surgeons,  both  in  fii  iiiiiiij 
and  England,  who  treated  him  with  iron,  nnx  rtxnica,  arsenie^ 
ergot  <X  Tje,  and  Taiioiu  other  medicines,  bat  without  han&dmi 
leralt ;  and  be  camemtder  mj  care  in  Vaich  1871. 

The  ^^nptoms  had,  aa  the  wholes  not  Twied  much  saoe  Uwir 
fint  ^^pearance,  bat  the  catarrh  of  the  bladder  was  now  ralher 
worae  than  before.  The  specific  grmvilj'  trf'  the  niine  was  1'025  ; 
it  had  a  yery  feeUy  acid  reaction,  and  readO j  tnined  ymTiKwijai'Bl 
on  standing ;  it  coDtained  »  large  quantity  (tf  mnoo-pus.  Thei« 
were  occaeiooal  attacks  o(  great  iirilalaUty  of  the  bladder,  at- 
tended with  chillinew,  chiefly  at  night.  He  introdaced  the  cathe- 
ter three  times  daily,  and  when  the  Uadder  was  irritable,  as 
many  as  six  times ;  and  he  never  passed  his  nrine  in  the  natnral 
way.  Digestion  was  impaired,  flatulency  complained  of,  and 
the  action  of  the  bowels  was  sloggish  and  nnoomfiirUble.    TIm 
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patient  was  in  a  most  desponding  state  of  mind,  and  almost 
despaired  of  recovery.  He  was  treated  with  galvanisation  of  the 
Inmbar  spine,  and  of  the  bladder.  After  the  second  application 
he  could  pass  his  urine  freely  by  himself,  and  only  introduced  the 
catheter  at  bedtime,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  bladder  was 
completely  emptied.  At  first  he  generally  found  about  eight 
ounces  of  urine  in  the  bladder ;  but,  as  the  treatment  proceeded, 
the  quantity  drawn  off  at  night  became  reduced  to  two  or  three 
ounces,  showing  that  the  expulsive  power  of  the  viscus  became 
more  and  more  strengthened.  The  patient  likewise  underwent 
medicinal  treatment  for  the  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  peri- 
pheral galvanisation  was  used  for  the  lower  extremities  and  the 
rectum:  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  at 
length  into  these  matters.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  when  he  dis- 
continued the  treatment  in  June  last,  the  expulsive  power  of 
the  bladder  was  all  that  could  be  desired;  that  the  action  of 
the  bowels  was  much  easier,  and  that  he  could  walk  some  miles 
at  a  time  without  fatigue.  The  urine  still  contained  muco-pus, 
but  not  nearly  as  much  as  before,  and  its  reaction  was  now 
strongly  acid. 

Mr.  Taylor,'  of  Anerley,  has  recorded  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the 
female  bladder  after  forceps  delivery,  and  in  which  the  ordinary 
remedies  had  been  used  without  any  effect.  He  then  introduced 
an  insulated  electrode  into  the  bladder  after  the  organ  had  been 
emptied,  and  applied  faradisation.  As  two  such  applications, 
however,  produced  only  little  effect,  he  next  faradised  the  full 
bladder,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current,  the 
organ  forced  the  urine  out  by  the  side  of  the  instrument,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  patient  was  able  to  pass  urine  voluntarily. 
Faradisation  was  repeated  once  more,  after  which  the  patient  had 
regained  the  full  control  over  the  bladder. 

In  atony  of  the  bladder  from  over-distension,  faradisation  of 
the  full  bladder  by  a  single  vesical  electrode  is  probably  the 
most  successful  treatment. 

Qalvamie  dissolution  of  tmna/ry  calculi  has  been  proposed  as 
far  back  as  1801  by  M.  Bouvier  de  Mortier.  In  1803,  Mon- 
giardini  and  Lando,  and  in  1813  Ghruithuisen  again  recom- 
mended it  for  such  purposes,  but  it  was  only  in  1823  that  the 
first  successful  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made,  by  Messrs. 
Provost  and  Dumas.'    They  determined  to  destroy  the  state  of 

>  The  Lnncet.    Vol.  i.    February  1868. 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.    Vms,  1823.    Vol.  xxiii.  p.  202. 
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■ggregataon  bj  wbid  tba  molecnlea  of  the  calmlns  are  bound 
togeUier ;  fiir  Hier  ugned  tliat,  if  oora  it  was  made  &iable,  it 
wonld  euOj  pua  onL  They  did  not  tbenfore,  subject  the  cml- 
cnlos  to  direct  nhnmija]  di§aDliition,  bat  atOised  Uue  mechanical 
actioa  of  toROita  of  gOBM  in  order  to  alter  its  textore,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  They  first  SDbmitted  a  iiisible 
hnman  cakahu  to  Uie  action  of  a  yoltaic  pile  of  120  pairs,  for 
twelTfl  honra  coiuecntiTelj'.  The  pile  waa  recharged  every  honr. 
Platumm  wires  aerring  as  electrodes  Were  placed  at  two  oppoeite 
points  of  the  calcnhiB,  whidi  was  immersed  is  a  vessel  filled  witb 
water.  Afler  a  time  a  fine  powder  was  precipitated.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment  the  calcolos  weighed  92  grains, 
and  at  tlie  end  of  it  only  RO.  After  having  been  Enbjected  once 
more  to  the  action  <d  the  pile  for  sixteen  faonrs,  the  calcolns 
became  ao  friable  tliat  the  slightest  preasore  reduced  it  to  small 
crystalline  grains ;  the  largest  fragments  were  scarcely  the  siza 
of  a  lental,  and  the  canal  of  the  urethra  would  not  therefore  have 
opposed  thmr  exit.  Provost  and  Damas  made  a  similar  experi- 
ment on  a  living  bitch.  A  fasible  catculas  fixed  npon  a  Bound 
was  introduced  into  tiie  bladder  of  the  animal,  and  the  electrodee 
so  arranged  that  they  touched  the  calcnlna  on  opposite  points. 
Warm  water  having  been  injected  into  the  bladder,  theelectrodea 
were  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  pile.  The  calcnlns  was  left 
for  an  honr  in  this  state,  and  when  taken  out  showed  nneqaivocal 
signs  of  decomposition.  The  same  process  was  repeated  every 
morning  and  evening  for  on  hoar  each  time,  on  six  successive 
days ;  after  which  the  stone  was  so  friable  that  the  experiment 
conld  not  be  continued.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  bitch  was 
killed  and  the  bladder  examined  ;  it  was  then  observed  that  its 
tissue  had  in  no  way  been  injured  by  the  operation. (f)  No  human 
being  coald  possibly  undergo  what  this  poor  bitch  underwent, 
without  being  killed  by  the  eflects  of  the  inflammation  which 
must  necessarily  follow  such  a  proceeding. 

In  1835  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,'  succeeded  in  dissolving  calculi 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile.  He  placed  different 
calculi  between  platinum  electrodes  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  dissolved 
them  by  directing  a  continnouB  current  to  their  texture.  Stones 
of  oxalatate  of  lime  were  the  only  ones  which  resisted  the  action 
of  the  current,  while  calculi  of  every  other  deacriptioa  were  dia- 

•    '  flibUothique  nniveraelle  de  Genive,  1835.     VoL  Iriii.  p.  391. 
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solved  more  or  less  rapidly.  The  point  which  M.  Bonnet  thinks 
he  has  established  is,  that  we  may  convey 'to  the  stone  acids  and 
alkalies,  merely  by  the  electro-chemical  decomposition  of  a 
saline  solution,  without  these  powerful  substances  being  diffused 
in  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder.  Most  urinary  calculi  may 
be  dissolved  either  by  nitric  acid  or  by  potash ;  but  these  sub- 
stances cannot  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  withodt  cauterising 
its  tissue.  If,  however,  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as 
nitre,  be  injected  into  the  bladder  containing  the  calculus,  and 
the  electrodes  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  pile  are  made  to 
touch  opposite  surfaces  of  the  stone,  M.  Bonnet  argues  that  the 
solution  of  nitre  is  decomposed,  nitric  acid  being  attracted  in 
very  small  quantities  to  the  positive  pole,  and  potash  to  the  ne- 
gative pole.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  calculus  woxdd  therefore 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
caustic  potash.  A  stone  composed  of  phosphates  would  be 
dissolved  on  the  acid  side,  and  one  consisting  of  uric  acid,  or  urate 
of  ammonia,  on  the  alkaline  side.  But  while  this  process  of  dis- 
solution is  going  on,  the  calculus  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  would  be  in  contact  with  the  neutral  solution. 
Such  reasoning  is  evidently  that  of  a  special  pleader,  because  if 
a  calculus  of  uric  acid  were  to  neutralise  aU  the  free  potash, 
what  would  become  of  the  nitric  acid  P  It  is  evident  that  this 
would  accumulate  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  as  the  action 
of  the  current  went  6n,  and  would  do  fearful  mischief  to  the  tissues 
of  the  bladder.  M.  Bonnet  has  cfvidently  not  seen  this,  but  argues 
that  if  the  action  of  the  current  be  kept  up,  the  electrode  would 
gradually  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  stone,  but  always  on 
one  side  only.  In  this  way  stones  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  ammonia,  and  magnesia,  urate  of 
ammonia  and  uric  acid,  would  be  dissolved.  If  the  texture  of 
the  stone  be  very  dense,  the  solution  would  be  confined  to  the 
point  touched  by  the""  electrode,  but  if  the  stone  be  formed  of 
layers  which  are  only  feebly  connected  with  each  other  (as  is  the 
case  with  such  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  triple  phosphates),  or 
if  it  be  porous,  when  formed  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  the  calculus  would  soon  become  friable,  and  the  layers 
separated  from  each  other.  The  dissolved  part  would  not  remain 
in  solution  in  the  liquid,  but  be  precipitated  in  the  bladder  as  a 
fine  powder  of  subphosphate,  or  of  uric  acid. 
In  the  course  of  his  experimentS|  M.  Bonnet  several  times 
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changed  tlie  saline  aolatioa  in  which  the  calcali  were  immersed, 
using  the  phosphate,  the  h^drochlomte,  and  the  borate  of  sodn, 
and  the  filiate  of  potash,  inatead  of  nitre  ;  bat  he  fonnd  that  none 
of  these  salt*  had  Buch  a  general  and  powerful  action  as  the 
nitrate  of  potash. 

Similar  experimenta  were  made  in  1853,  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,' 
who  confirmed  nearly  all  the  results  prerionsly  obtained  by 
M.  Bonnet,  and  fonnd  that  calcnii  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  had 
been  pronounced  indiaaolnble  by  U.  Bonnet,  conld  be  dissolved, 
although  only  slowly. 

The  only  author  who  affirms  having  dissolved  calculi  in  the 
human  bladder  by  galvanism,  ia  Dr.  Melicher,'  of  Vienna.  Bat 
aa  he  has  not  dmcnbed  the  instmmento  used,  nor  giren  his  cmm 
in  full  detail,  his  etatements  are  devoid  of  value. 

The  meohanical  effect  of  electric  dischargeB  has  also  been 
recommended  for  disintegrating  calcnlL  It  is  well  known  fJtat 
elflotrioity  of  high  tension  is  able  to  destroy  the  moleonlar  stmc^ 
tan  of  imperfect  condnotora  ;  thns  lightning  will  break  and 
pnlTeriae  atones,  panes  of  glass,  and  other  similar  bodies  which 
it  cannot  traverse  without  destroying  them.  Proceeding  &om 
these  facts  Mr.  Robinson  has  endeavonred  to  reduce  stones  to  a 
fine  powder  by  discharging  a  Leyden  jar  through  them,  and  has 
succeeded  in  pulverising  phoaphatic,  mulberry,  and  lithic  acid 
calculi,  which  were  previonaty  placed  in  a  bladder  or  in  vessels  of 
glass  or  earthenware  filled  with  water.  No  effect  was  produced 
if  the  suTToanding  medium  was  air.  He  recommends  the  intro- 
dnction  of  two  conducting  wires  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  the  wires  being  connect«d  separately  with  the 
inner  and  the  enter  coating  of  the  jar,  and  their  free  extremities 
being  separated  in  order  to  grasp  the  stone.  The  conseqnences  may 
be  im^ned.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  electricity  or 
galvanism  will  never  supersede  lithotrity  for  the  treatment  of 
small  stones,  nor  lithotomy  for  that  of  large  ones. 

XEX.- 

Trwpoteney  has  often  been  electrically  treated.     Dr.  Westring,* 
a  Swedish  physician,  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  36, 
'  Fhilosopb.  TiBDwctioni,  1863,  p.  101. 
'  Oesteireichisdie  mediciniBche  Jabrbiieher,  1811,  p.  153. 
•  Jonnul  da  gslraDieine  at  de  la  vaccina,  1803.    Vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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who  bad  become  impotent  in  oonBeqnenoe  of  debauchery;  erection 
was  imperfect,  ejaculation  took  place  too  quickly,  and  without 
any  pleasurable  sensation.  The  patient  was  treated  with  the 
continuous  current  applied  by  means  of  metallic  conductors,  and 
had  within  a  fortnight  quite  regained  lus  virile  power.  M.  Stac- 
quez^  cured  a  case  of  impotency  by  shocks  from  a  Leyden  jar ; 
his  patient  was  an  officer,  aged  35,  who  had  been  impotent  for 
several  years.  M.  Dachenne'  has  been  successful  with  faradisa- 
tion of  the  testicles  and  spermatic  cord ;  and  M.  Schultz '  and 
M.  Boubaud  ^  have  likewise  seen  good  results  from  the  galvanic 
treatment  of  such  cases. 

Want  of  erectile  power  is  a  frequent  cause  of  impot'Cncy,  and 
curable  by  electricity,  unless  it  is  caused  by  malformation  or 
other  serious  pathological  changes  in  the  male  organ.  In  such 
cases  faradisation  of  the  ischio-cavemosus  and  bulbo-cavemosus 
muscles,  which  preside  over  erection,  is  useful.  The  same  applica- 
tion may  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  sexual  hypochondriasis,  where 
patients,  for  some  reason  or  another,  imagine  that  they  are  impo- 
tent, but  where  virile  power  is  not  really  impaired.  In  anassthesia 
of  the  skin  of  the  sexual  organs,  faradisation  of  the  skin  of  the 
organs  may  be  resorted  to. 

Case  66, — In  June  1858,  Mr.  Curling  sent  to  me  a  gentleman, 
aged  26,  who  had  completely  lost  his  virile  power  after  gonorrhoea, 
for  the  cure  of  which  he  had  been  advised  to  make  caustic 
injections.  Faradisation  of  the  ischio-cavemosus  and  bulbo- 
cavemosus  muscle,  and  of  the  penis,  restored  his  energy  in  a 
short  time.  The  power  was  subsequently  lost  again,  but  returned 
for  good  after  a  second  course  of  faradisation,  in  August  1859. 

Where  impotency  is  caused  by  general  malnutrition,  diabetes, 
syphilis,  lead-poisoning,  or  the  habitual  use  of  opium  and 
hasheesh,  excessive  tea  or  coffee-drinking,  by  over-study  and 
similar  causes,  a  general  treatment  should  be  combined  with  the 
application  of  electricity.  In  such  cases  the  production  of  cat- 
electrotonus  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  together  with 
galvanisation  of  the  penis  and  testicles  is  superior  to  faradisation. 
Where  the  virile  power  is  lost  firom  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
galvanisation  of  the  cord  may  restore  the  sexual  energy,  without 

*  Archives  beiges  de  mMecino  militaire,  1849. 

*  De  r^lectrisation  localise,  etc.,  p.  764. 

*  Wiener  medizin.  WocheDSchrift,  1867,  No.  10. 

*  Traits  de  rimpuissance  et  de  1a  st^riliU  chez  rhomme  et  chez  la  femme. 
Paris,  1855.    Vol.  ii.  p.  685. 
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nitrate  of  silTer  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  nrethra.)  in  those 
cases  which  do  not  get  well  by  a  constitutional  treatment,  and 
the  occasional  introduction  of  bougies ;  and  his  success  appears 
to  have  been  marked.  Gulvanisation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  (p.  344)  may  likewise  be  employed.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  special  sensibility 
of  each  patient,  and  that  it  causes  no  distress  during  or  after  the 
application,  if  this  be  judiciously  performed. 

Casb  67, — A  gentleman,  aged  26,  consulted  me  in  January 
1868.  He  had  been  in  good  health  until  he  began  to  masturbate 
five  years  ago,  which  habit  he  had  continued  for  three  or  four 
years.  Within  the  last  three  years  he  had  suffered  from  very 
frequent  seminal  emissions  at  night,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
general  health  had  suffered  considerably  ;  at  present  not  a  single 
night  passed  without  an  emission,  and  there  were  sometimes 
three  in  one  night.  The  memory  was  bad,  the  patient  felt  unable 
to  work,  and  complained  of  heaviness  about  the  head,  great  des- 
pondency, and  pain  and  weakness  in  the  back.  I  prescribed 
mineral  acids,  and  applied  the  cathode  of  fifteen  cells  for  two 
minutes  to  the  veru  montanum  by  means  of  an  insulated  metallic 
conductor,  the  anode  being  placed  to  the  perineum.  Cralvanism 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  parts  externally,  three  times  a 
week.  The  patient  now  had  no  emission  for  fifteen  nights 
consecutively.  He  had  one  in  the  sixteenth  night,  and  galvanisa- 
tion of  the  urethra  was  then  repeated.  After  this  he  went 
sixteen  nights  until  he  had  another  emission ;  and  the  one  he  had 
then  was  the  last  he  had  while  he  continued  under  my  care  (three 
months).  His  general  health  had  at  the  same  time  become  much 
better,  and  the  despondency  of  mind  had  given  place  to  his  natural 
cheerfulness. 

Dr.  Bnschenberger,  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  Prof.  Petrequin 
and  M.  Scoutetten,  have  cured  obstinate  cases  of  hydrocele  by 
galvano-puncture,  both  electrodes  being  introduced  into  the  sac. 
Dr.  Lehmann  and  M.  Tripier  have  used  farado-puncture,  and 
have  also  been  satisfied  with  the  result.  Dr.  Friedlaender  of 
Vienna,  and  Dr.  H.  Campbell,  have  successfully  used  the  method 
first  recommended  by  me,  viz.  to  direct  the  negative  pole  only  to 
the  liquid,  and  to  place  the  positive  outside.  Two  needles  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  cells  appear  to  be  generally  sufficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  points  of  the  needles  should  project 
into  the  fluid,  as,  if  they  were  merely  passed  into  the  subcu- 
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I  iJhhr  Bbw^  or  the  t 

aJyg  fiB  ftfB  ■wpUwmmm,  bos  not  ^oa  tteBqibd  ^jcnan- 

liirfwftiiMi  iif  Uiii  ciiiiin  iii;i»«lii 

Tlw  fcfcaiug  M  oce  of  Dr,  CWwftJ'B  —i  s— 

*&.  IL,  at.  42  jevB,  euoe  aHdar  taalH^A  oa  Koranriar 
nt  1870L  Ha  bad  1mm  tio^M  wiA  dbona  orciiitis  aihI 
Aa  left  ada  &r  fwili  af  iMtMn  j«n;  tlte 
F  «M  the  malt  «r  a  ¥hNr.  Mi  kad  gaae  od  nndl  ti» 
cnr  abgat  Oraa  Inaaa  9m  angtiaT  aba.  The  latter 
had  beea  fretjiMatlj  emptied  I7  lappia^  and  aaiaUj  filled  again 
ina&wweeks.  On  exaranlioa  thaMkadaof  the  acronuQ  was 
firaad  to  offer  the  omal  appearaiiew  of  ^rdroeelo ;  the  teatide 
vas  presseA  up  against  die  lett  abdomiBBl  rin^  aad  oonld  be 
aasQjr  felt  in  tbat  positton.  At  a  rough  gaesa  the  sac  ndgfat  ha 
eatiiaated  to  contain  ahont  thirtf  ooncea  of  Banm.  Bc£m  pn>. 
caediag  to  dectroljaa,  I  &tt  diiyow(!d  to  diaw  off  aoane  of  the 
flnid,  bnt  on  aeoond  Uioagfata  cmdnded  it  wuold  ha  better  to 
allow  it  to  remain,  so  aa  more  fdUf  to  teat  the  power  of  t^ 
electric  cnrrent,  and  also,  bj  the  distension  of  the  sac  with  ita 
fhn  amount  of  hqnid,  allow  the  whole  irf  the  secreting  sni&oea  of 
the  aac  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  action. 

'  I  accordinglj  introdnced  three  gilt  sted  needles,  each  two 
inches  long,  into  the  sac,  and  connected  them  bj  means  of 
Dr.  Althaoa'  '  serres  fines '  conductor  with  the  n^ative  pole  of  a 
Foreanx's  battery.  The  circuit  was  completed  by  placing'  the 
positive  electrode  in  the  groin  of  the  same  side.  A  power  of  ten 
cells  was  first  used,  as  the  patient  was  nervous  and  intolerant  of 
pain ;  but  this  was  gradually  increased  to  twenty  cells,  as  he  * 
became  convinced  it  did  not  hurt  him.  The  current  waa  allowed 
to  pass  for  fifteen  minntcs,  during  which  time,  by  aid  of  the 
stethoscope,  a  well-marked  crackling  ooold  be  heard  in  the 
hydrocele,  evidently  marking  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  hthj 
proving  that  the  electrolytic  action  of  the  current  was  going  on 
freely. 

'  On  withdrawing  the  needles  no  bleeding  occurred,  and  beyond 
a  slight  puffiness  no  change  was  perceptible  externally.  He  was 
seen  again  on  the  2.3rd.  By  that  time  the  swelling  was  entirely 
gone,  the  sac  was  quite  empty,  no  inSammation  bad  come  on, 
and  the  oedema,  which  always  follows  acDpuncturc  in  the  nsual 

■  Loe.  cit.  p.  19.  . 
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manner,  bad  been  entirely  wanting.     In  fa<!t.  no  unpleasantness 
of  any  kind  had  followed  the  operation. 

*  He  was  seen  occasionally  after  this,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
note  occurred  except  that  we  could  observe  the  left  testicle  was 
gradually  lessening  in  size.  On  February  5  following,  after 
a  most  careful  examination,  no  trace  of  the  hydrocele  could  be 
discovered.  The  left  testicle  was  reduced  to  its  normal  size,  and 
the  scrotum  was  of  the  usual  healthy  appearance.  More  than  a 
year  having  now  elapsed  without  the-  lea&t  symptom  of  return, 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  cure  is  radical.  One  very 
important  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  case — viz.  that 
electrolysis  not  only  decomposes  the  contents  of  a  serous  sac,  but 
produces  such  a  profound  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  its  secret- 
ing surfaces  that  no  further  serum  is  poured  out.  I  had  not 
anticipated  any  alteration  in-  the  enlarged  testicle,  but  the 
absorption  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  its  parenchyma  is 
another  noteworthy  circumstance,-  more  especially  as  chronic 
orchitis  usually  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the 
gland  itself.  I  have  seent  this  patient  as  recently  as  December 
21,  1871,  and,  after  a  most  careful  examination,  can  discover  no 
trace  of  the  disease.* 


XX.— DISEASES  OF  TIIE  FEMALF^  ORGANS^  OF 

GENERATION. 

Electricity  has  been  frequently  employed  for  the-  cure*  of 
amenorrlKBiiy  and  generally  with  satisfactory  results..  Dr. 
Golding  Bird*  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  the  only  really  direct 
emmenagogue  we  possess,  and  that  it  always  excites  menstruation 
where  the  uterus  is  capable  of  performing  this  function.  It  is 
singular  to  find  Dr.  Wilks*  stating  just  the  neverse.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  every  form,  of  electricity  has  an  almost 
specific  stimulating  influence  upon,  the  vasomotoir  nerves  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  uterus.  Dr.  Bird  has  cured  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  by  the  application  of  static 
electricity.  The  mode  in  which  ho  applied  it  was  to  transmit  a 
dozen  shocks  from  an  electric  jar  holding  about  a  pint  through 
the  pelvis,  one  conductor  being  placed  over  the  lumbo-sacral 

*  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Galvanism  in  their  Physiological  and  Tbera- 
peatical  Relations.    London  Medical  Gazette,  1847)  p.  705. 

*  British  Medical  Journal.    January  1873. 
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region,  and  the  oUier  just  abote  the  os  pubis.  Cases  of  axav- 
-DOTThfB&  cored  by  tlie  application  of  tbe  continuona  cnrreot 
have  been  recorded  by  Dra.  Westring  and  de  Slolle ;  aJid  Sir 
James  Simpson  has  seen  trixnl  results  from  tbe  use  of  his 
inlra-^terine  gnhanie pes»arie»,  wbiob  are  composed  of  copper  and 
zinc.  The  induced  current  has  proved  beveficial  in  the  hands  of 
Dncbenne,  Schuli,  Baierlacher,  and  var  on  n.  Even  a  lightning 
stroke  has,  according  to  Dr.  Le  Coiite,'  bronirht  back  tbe  men- 
stmal  fiuiction  in  a  negress  sovi-mr  ve.^rp  dl"  iiL't',  in  ;i  ]ii;i]]tation 
in  Georgia:  in  this  person  tbe  period  had  ceased  for  mors  than 
twenty  years ;  bat  afler  she  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  the 
menses  were  completely  re'estsblinhed,  and  continned  with  the 
utmost  regtdarity  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  accident ;  at  the 
same  time  the  manunffi  had  become  enlai^ed. 

Electricity  is  eepeciallj  valuable  as  an  emmenagt^e  in  yonng 
"women,  where  the  menstmal  function  has  not  yet  been  fvJly 
■established  in  consequence  of  a  torpid  state  of  the  yasomoter 
-nerves  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  ;  and  also  when  tbe  catamenia 
have  been  lost,  after  labour,  or  in  consequence  of  a  chill,  or  an 
emotion.  Where. am enorrhcea  is  caused  by  sfcmctiiral  diseases  of 
tbe  ovaries  and  the  uterus,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  determine  the  moat  effectual  way 
of  administering  electricity  in  amenorrh<Ea.  Duchenne  has  re- 
commended &radisation  of  the  womb,  n-bich  is  certainly  eSec- 
tive,  but  not  applicable  to  unmarried  women.  Experience  has 
shown  me  that  in  many  cases  the  catamenia  are  brought  on, 
whatever  part  of  the  body  may  hare  been  faradlsed ;  but  that  the 
most  eflectnal  way  a^er  faradisation  of  the  womb  is  to  apply  one 
electrode  to  the  abdominal  paHetes,  and  the  other  to  the  lumbar 
spine.  It  has  frequently  happened  in  cases  nnder  my  care  that 
the  catamenia  appeared  after  one  or  a  few  applications,  when  tbe 
faradic  treatment  was  employed  ior  An  entirelv  different  com- 
plaint. Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  lady  Buffering  from  aphonia,  I 
guided  a  mild  current  along  tbe  course  of  the  recurrent  nerve  ; 
a  few  hours  afterwards  the  catamenia,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pected for  a  week,  appeared.  In  another  lady  I  faradised  tbe 
drum  of  the  ear  for  nervous  deafoess  and  noises  in  '  the  head  ; 
soon  after  the  operation,  the  patient  '  felt  a  general  sensation 
tbronghont  her  body,'  and  the  courses,  which  bad  before  been 
tardy  in  their  appearance,  came  on  a  week  too  soon. 

'  New  York  Jounud  of  Hedidne,  1344. 
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I  subjoin  a  case  of  amenorrhoea  whicli  presents  some  interest 
partly  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  and  partly 
because  electricity  was  not  used  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
return  of  menstruation  : — 

Case  68. — ^A  married  woman,  sat  48,  was  admitted  as  an  out- 
patient at  the  infirmary  for  epilepsy  and  paralysis,  under  my 
care,  on  May  5,  1866.  Six  years  ago  she  had  a  paralytic  stroke 
which  took  away  the  use  of  the  left  side.  She  was  then  so  ill 
for  three  months  that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  She  had  had 
many  miscarriages,  and  several  children,  but  none  of  them  wei-e 
now  living.  Shortly  before  she  had  had  the  attack,  the  courses 
left  her,  at  42  years  of  age  ;  when  she  first  missed  them,  she 
had  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  suffered  from  sick 
headache.  She  had  never  seen  a  sign  of  them  since.  She  had 
now  nearly  recovered  the  use  of  the  arm,  but  there  was  almost 
complete  ansethesia  of  the  left  leg  from  the  knee  downwards, 
and  walking  was  very  troublesome.  I  farad ised  the  skin  of  the 
ansBsthetic  leg ;  and  after  this  had  been  done  seven  times,  the 
patient  informed  me  that  she  had  been  very  much  astonished  by 
the  period  having  returned.  It  came  twice  more,  at  a  month's 
interval  each  time,  after  which  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

On  the  whole  galvanisation  is  more  effective  than  faradisation 
in  amenorrhoqa.  A  powerful  current  should  be  sent  from  the 
mons  Veneris  to  the  lumbar  spine  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
consecutively. 

Chronic  Metritis, — French  surgeons  frequently  employ  fara- 
disation in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  womb ;  and  to  M. 
Tripier*  great  merit  is  due  for  having  improved  the  method  of 
applying  electricity  in  such  cases  (p.  426).  Messrs.  Beau  and 
Fano  have  been  equally  successfdl  with  the  faradic  treatment  of 
uterine  disease  as  M.  Tripicr ;  but  English  obstetricians  are  as  yet 
singularly  reluctant  to  employ  it. 

The  influence  of  faradisation  in  uterine  disease  may  be  under- 
stood by  considering  the  minute  anatomical  structure  of  the  womb 
and  its  appendages,  and  the  pathological  nature  of  the  principal 
diseases  to  which  this  organ  is  liable.  The  substance  of  the 
uterus  consists  of  three  different  lavers  of  organic  muscular 
fibre-cells,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  one  another,  and 
pervaded  by  a  considerable  mass  of  nucleated  connective  tissue, 
with  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  so  interlaced  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  isolate  the  several  structural  elements.    The  broad 

*  Manuel  d'£lectroth^rapie.    Paris,  1861,  p.  648. 
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ligaments  by  which  the  nteras  is  kept  in  its  proper  position 
contain  a  continoation  of  these  mascnl&r  fibres.  Now,  the  ohief 
morbid  changes  which  occnir  in  the  tissne  of  the  ntems  and 
broad  ligaments  conaist  of  atrophy  of  the  contractile  fibres,  wit^ 
effnsionB,  and  relative  or  absolnte  increase  of  connectiTO  tissue ; 
and  faradisation  acts  beneficially  by  inducing  contractions  of  the 
maBcnlar  fibres  and  strengthening  their  tone,  while  at  the  asme 
time  it  promotes  the  absorption  of  efiiuiiona,  and  checks  the 
nndne  proliferation  of  connective  tiasne. 

Chronic  inflammation  occnrs  after  child-birth,  repeated  mis- 
carriages,  and  mechanical  injniy  to  the  parts,  or  &om  diatnrb- 
ances  of  the  abdominal  circulation,  cold,  mental  emotions, 
sedentary  babita,  habitual  constipation,  and  excessive  seznal 
indulgence.  Its  chief  anatomical  feature  consists,  according  to 
Scanzoni,  of  an  exceaaive  growth  oC  connective  tissue,  which  ia 
formed  by  the  organisation  of  the  lymph  efinsed  between  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  womb,  causing  compression  or  even  obli- 
teration of  the  blood-vessels  in  some  parts,  and  dilatation  of  the 
same  in  others. 

Enlargement  of  the  ntems  without  inflammation  occurs  after 
child-birth,  in  consequence  of  defective  involution  of  that  oi^q, 
and  its  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  are  dne  to  tme 
chronic  inflammation,  viz.  a  sensation  of  weight,  fnlness,  and 
dragging  about  the  pelvis.  Standing  and  walking  are  shunned, 
and  if  a  little  more  exercise  than  usual  is  taken,  severe  pain  is 
felt  in  the  bypogaBtrium,  the  inguinal  and  sacral  regions.  The 
caiamenia  are  mostly  scanty,  irregular,  and  painiiil ;  a  leucor- 
rhteal  discharge  is  either  permanently  present,  or  occurs  a  few 
days  previooB  to  the  period.  Digestion  is  tardy  and  imperfect, 
there  is  frequently  sickness,  habitual  constipation,  and  teneamns 
about  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  anemia  and  a  weak  and 
irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  follow  in  due  course. 

Dr.  G.  Murray'  has  used  Sir  J.  Simpson's  galvanic  pessaries 
for  the  relief  and  core  of  sub-involution  of  the  uterus,  where 
the  organ  is  heavy,  latter  than  natural,  and  flabby  to  the  touch  ; 
the  OS  uteri  open,  or.  readily  admitting  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger; the  anterior,  posterior,  or  both  hps  thickened  or  eloQ. 
gated  ;  and  where  there  is  an  oflensive  discharge  from  the  cavi^ 
of  the  womb,  and  an  excess  of  menstmal  flow.  In  one  case  of 
this  kind,  where  the  organ  was  also  retroverted,  and  Hodf^'s 

'  Tbe  Lancet,  tdI.  ii.  ISSS. 
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pessary  had  failed  to  remedy  the  diseased  condition,  Dr.  Murray 
succeeded,  by  the  introduction  of  the  galvanic  pessary,  in  reduc- 
ing, in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  large  flabby  uterus  nearly 
to  its  normal  and  healthy  condition. 

Lisplacements  of  the  Womb  are  generally  treated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  uterine  sound  ;  but  the  result  is  often  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  sound  cannot  always  remain  in  the  organ,  and  the 
moment  it  is  withdrawn  the  body  of  the  uterus  falls  back  into 
its  old  position.  The  plan  of  introducing  pessaries  for  rectifying 
the  position  of  the  uterus  was  a  considerable  improvement,  as 
they  not  merely  give  mechanical  support,  but  also  tend  to  alter 
the  tissue  of  the  womb,  so  as  to  make  it  contract.  Yet 
pessaries  frequently  give  rise  to  irritation,  which  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  adapting  a  really  well-fitting 
pessary  to  the  individual  case,  and  to  the  mischief  which  results 
if  the  pessary  does  not  fit.  The  annoyance  caused  to  the  patient 
by  wearing  a  pessary  is  also  considerable ;  so  that,  if  more  ex- 
tended experience  should  prove  that  faradisation  is  of  substantial 
value  in  these  conditions,  a  considerable  therapeutical  improve- 
ment would  be  eflected. 

a.  Antever&ion  and  Antefiexion  of  the  uterus  are  generally 
owing  to  prolonged  congestion,  or  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  and 
connected  with  engorgement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  uterus.  Such  displacements  are  a  frequent  cause  of 
sterility,  for  in  250  cases  of  sterility  observed  by  Dr.  Marion 
Sims  no  less  than  103  patients  had  anteversion.  If  faradisation 
be  used  in  such  cases,  we  ought  to  act  chiefly  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  womb,  the  positive  electrode  being  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  the  negative  into  the  rectum.  The  latter  should 
be  moved  about,  during  the  application,  so  as  to  increase  its 
exciting  effect  on  the  contractile  substance  of  the  womb. 

h.  Retroversion  and  Retroflexion  occur  chiefly  after  labour  or 
miscarriages,  when  the  uterus  is  large  and  lax,  and  its  ligaments 
longer  than  usual,  and  it  is  therefore  easily  twisted  and  dis- 
placed. It  may  also  occur  where  menstruation  has  been  unusually 
profuse,  and  the  womb  enlarged  and  congested  from  other  causes. 
For  these  cases  M.  Tripier  recommends  first  to  introduce  an  air- 
pessary  into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  raise  the  fundus  uteri,  and  then 
to  put  the  negative  electrode  to  the  os,  and  the  positive  into  the 
bladder ;  or  instead  of  this  a  moistened  sponge-conductor  may 
be   placed  to  the  abdominal  parietes.      In   unmarried  women 


Fig.  u;.— Fsndituibii  of  ihi  Pwt!wr  =nrf««  of  the  W,Ab. 

displacemrat  or  inflAmmation,  and  is  gcnerkllj  conndnvd  in- 
carable.  Patients  of  this  kind  live  on  their  ao&  for  Tears,  beiii|f 
compelled  to  assume  the  horziontal  position  br  a  constant  pain  in 
the  Dtenu,  which  becomes  wor^  on  sitting  or  walking.  Fkt»> 
disation  or  gatranisation  of  the  womb  woolil  profaablj-  be  of  ose 
in  this  tediona  affection. 

Fantdi«atton  has  often  been   gaccessfiillT  naed  for  arresting 
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hcemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  and  it  appears  certain  that  the 
organ  may  be  rapidly  and  thoroughly  contracted  by  it.  The 
ultimate  effect  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  which  has  to  be  treated  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  individual  case. 

Stoppage  of  the  Lacteal  Secretion  occurs  after  parturition,  either 
^m  a  sluggish  state  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the  breasts  or 
from  malnutrition  and  atrophy  of  the  glands ;  or  the  flow  may 
be  suppressed  through  fright  or  depressing  mental  emotions. 
Faradisation  of  the  mammsB  with  moistened  conductors  is  useful 
in  this  condition.  Messrs.  Aubert  and  Becquerel  were  the  first 
to  put  this  treatment  into  practice.  I  have  treated  several 
such  cases  with  good  results.  Dr.  Skinner,^  of  Liverpool,  has 
likewise  found  faradisation  beneficial  where  the  milk  was  ab- 
sent from  the  effects  of  mammary  inflammation  or  abscess,  or 
where  it  had  been  inadvertently  stopped  by  the  administration 
of  astringents.     The  following  is  one  of  Dr.  Skinner's  cases  : — 

In  August  18G1  he  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  aged  36^  on  ac- 
count of  vaginal  irritation  and  other  morbid  symptoms  resulting 
from  aneemia.  The  lady  had  been  lately  confined  of  her  fifth 
child,  and  she  was  at  the  time  suckling  her  infant.  She  was 
ordered  moderate  doses  of  tincture  of  iron  thrice  daily,  but  this 
medication  was  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  complete  stoppage 
of  the  milk  in  both  breasts.  The  right  breast  had  never  been 
used  for  suckling  since  an  attack  of  mammary  abscess  some  years 
before  and  he  therefore  faradised  only  the  left  breast.  At  the 
time  of  application  the  patient  felt  a  distinct  sensation  as  of  ^  a 
rush  of  milk  to  the  breast.'  On  the  16th  she  reported  that 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  faradisation  a  copious  supply  of  milk 
was  established  in  the  left  breast.  He  was  then  asked  by  the 
lady  if  he  could  do  any  good  to  the  breast  which  had  been 
so  long  useless  as  regards  the  function  of  lactation.  He  made 
the  attempt,  having  little  faith  in  the  wished-for  result,  but  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that,  after  two  sittings  of  little  more 
^han  five  minutes  each,  the  right  breast  became  as  well  supplied 
"with  milk  as  the  left. 

'  The  Galactagogue  Properties  of  FaradittatioQ,  in  Transactiona  of  tho 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  1864. 
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XXI,— DISE.\SES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Dr.  Beard  '  has  used  bis  proceeding  of  '  central  galvaDisation  ' 
in  certain  diseases  uf  the  skin,  sucb  as  prurigo,  eczema,  and  licbeii, 
Trith  good  results,  without  an  application  to  the  diseast^d  enrfkce. 
In  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  which  do  not  yield  to 
other  treatment,  galvanisation  deserveB  a  trial. 

XXn— TUMOURS. 

Four  different  methods  of  applying  electricity  have  been 
recommended  and  used  for  the  removal  of  tamours.  These  are 
faradieation  by  moistened  conductors  (Meyer) ;  the  galv&nlc 
cautery  (Heider  and  Middeldorpff) ;  the  external  application  of 
galvanic  chains  (Maurice  Collis),  and  electrolysis  (the  Author). 

a.  Faradisation  by  moistened  conductors  has,  in  the  bands  of 
Dr.  Moritz  Meyer,*  effected  a  considerable  reduction  of  glandular 
tumours  of  large  size,  and  in  which  surgical  operations  were 
inapplicable.  The  method  is,  however,  very  tedious,  as  hundreds 
of  applications  are  required  for  radically  influencing  the  nutrition 
oftfaetnmour.  Farado-puactore  would  probably  be  somewhat 
quicker  in  its  action. 

One  of  Meyer's  cases  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  aged  25,  who 
suffered  from  n  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  had 
within  four  weeks  of  its  first  appearance  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  it  had  assumed  the  size  of  au  adult's  head.  Various  remedial 
measures  were  adopted,  such  as  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
iodine,  the  baths  of  Kreuznach,  ic;  but  as  no  effect  was  produced, 
and  an  operation  was  inadmissible.  Professor  von  Langenbeck 
advised  the  use  of  electricity.  At  that  time  the  tumour  filled  np 
the  entire  space  between  the  lower  jaw,  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  linea  semicircularis  inferior  of  the  occiput ;  then  proceeded 
posteriorly  towards  the  vertebral  column,  which  was  displaced 
to  the  left  side  ;  terminated  anteriorly  in  the  middle  of  the  throat, 
and  reached  inferiorly  below  the  shoulder-blade,  the  movement 
of  the  latter  towards  the  spine  being  considerably  impeded.  The 
tumour  did  not  appear  to  adhere  to  the  hones,  but  was  excessively 
bard,  especially  in  its  lower  portion.     The  circumference  of  the 

'  Proceedini^  ciTthe  Medlciit  Section  of  the  AmeFlcaa  Modicul  Aesociation. 
Ktv  York,  1873. 
*  Loc.  eiL  p.  lOT. 
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left  side  of  the  neck  was  six  inches,  and  that  df  the  right  side 
fourteen  inches.  The  right  sterno^cleido-mastoid  muscle  could 
not  be  made  out ;  the  olavicula  was  completely  covered  by  the 
tumour,  and  the  head  turned  towards  the  left  side,  lateral  motion 
towards  the  right  side  being  impossible.  The  induced  current 
was  now  sent  straight  through  the  tumour  by  means  of  metal 
plates  covered  with  moistened  sponge,  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  time.  After  fifty-six  such  applications  the  bulk 
of  the  tamour  had  been  reduced  to  one-half  its  previous  size,  and 
the  upper  part  of  it  was  much  softer.  After  144  applications 
the  tumour  was  only  one-third  its  original  size.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  was  then  only  ten  and  a 
half  inches.  The  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  could  be  plainly 
felt,  the  head  was  straight  and  could  be  turned  slightly  towards 
the  right  side,  and  the  spine  was  no  longer  displaced  towards  the 
left.  Altogether  273  applications  were  made.  The  improvement 
was  steady,  but  did  not  prog^ss,  when  the  treatment  was  inter- 
rupted. At  the  end  of  the  treatment  the  difiercnce  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  two  sides  of  the  neck  was  only  two  inches,  and 
the  head  could  be  easily  turned  towards  the  right  side. 

h.  The  galvanic  cautery  is  a  most  powerftil  agent,  by  means  of 
which  many  forms  of  tumour  may  be  rapidly  removed.  It  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  superficial  tumours,  such  as  naevus,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  generally  leaving  unsightly  scars. 

The  galvanic  cautery  has  been  used  in  different  ways  for  nesvus. 
For  pediculated  tamours  the  wire  loop  is  particularly  useful ; 
needles  are  introduced  through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
wire  is  twisted  round  them.  In  other  cases  one  or  several 
platinum  wires  are  introduced  by  a  needle  through  the  tumour, 
and  the  wires  are  then  rendered  incandescent  (setaceum 
candens).  These  wires  should  be  left  in  the  wound  until  sup- 
puration has  stipervened,  and  they  can  be  easily  withdrawn,  as 
otherwise  bleeding  might  come  on.  The  porcelain  canteriser 
may  also  be  used. 

Dr.  Maas '  has  collected  180  cases  of  nsavus  treated  in  this 
fnanner,  most  of  which  were  operated  upon  by  Professor  Middel- 
dorpfT,  of  Breslau,  and  in  which  the  loop  was  used  39  times,  the 
setaceum  12,  the  porcelain  cauteriser  17,  and  other  forms  63 
times.  In  112  cases  there  was  a  complete  cure,  11  improved,  3 
died,  and  in  4  the  result  was  not  known.     In  4  cases  relapses 

*  Laogenbeck't  Archiv  fiir  Chirnrgie,  1871,  p.  620. 
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occurred ;  death  ivsatted  once  from  biemorrhage  which  was  not 
noticed,  and  once  from  triBinna  and  tet&nns. 

The  average  daration  of  the  treatment  was  not  long  ;  in  manj' 
cases  the  eschar  began  to  separate  between  the  fifth  and  tenth 
days,  and  a  good  cicatrix  was  formed  under  it  withont  perceptible 
sapparation.  Over  the  knife  the  canterj-  has  the  advantage  of  an 
bleeding  and  no  reaction.  Injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  far 
more  dangeroas.-  According  to  Virchow  there  is  no  one  proceed- 
ing suitable  for  all  casea  of  angioma,  and  the  snrgeon  will  tfaeire- 
fore  have  to  choose  the  one  best  snited  for  each  indiridiial  case. 

31.  Zielewicz'  has  collected  fiAy  cases  of  antpatation  of  the  penis 
by  the  galvanic  wire  loop.  In  most  cases  the  operation  was  doufl 
for  cancer,  only  in  one  for  gangrene,  and  oaoe  for  an  enormous 
papilloma;  eight  of  these  patients  died  ofpyiemia.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  laxity  of  the  cellular  tissne  of  the  penis,  the  veins  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  and  in  the  influence  of  nosoco- 
mial air.  In  private  cases  not  a  single  death  hae  tak^i  place.  No 
hsmo^hege  ever  occurred,  in  spite  of  numerons  introdnctiotm 
of  the  catheter  or  bougies.  There  was  no  surgical  fever  afterwards. 
Contraction  of  the  urethra  only  took  place  in  one  case,  and  tben 
easily  yielded  to  the  use  of  boogies.  A  free  nse  of  carbolic  acid 
wonid  probably  neotrolise  the  inSnencc  of  nosocomial  air  in  sach 
cases. 

Dr.  Voltolini,  of  Breslan,*  was  the  first  to  nse  the  galvanic  wire 
loop  for  the  removal  of  intra- laryngeal  tumour.  He  claims  for 
this  proceeding  that  it  is  mild  and  painless,  and  that  there  is  no 
hemorrhage.  He  uses  a  platinum  wire,  which  is  so  fine  that  the 
patient  scarcely  perceives  the  introduction  of  the  instrnment. 
The  fear  that  the  polypns  might  fall  into  the  trachea  he  thiuks 
unfounded,  for  experience  shows  that  as  soon  as  these  growths 
are  burnt  off  they  are  thrown  out  by  cough.  But  even  if  they 
were  to  fall  into  the  bronchi  or  lungs,  he  does  not  think  that  this 
would  be  a  misfortune,  for  it  is  shown  that  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  bean.s,  peas,  &c.,  which  do  so, do  not  kill  immediately,  but  become 
dangerous  merely  by  giving  rise  to  secondary  symptoms.  Tbia, 
he  argnes,  would  scarcely  be  possible  through  a  polypus,  which 
would,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  no  doubt  soon  become 
pntrid,  decomposed,  and  removed  by  absorption. 

For  cancer  of  the  tongue  the  galvanic  ecraaeur  seems  to  be 

■  LsDgenbtick's  Archiv,  1871,  p  689. 

•  Weitere  Mittheilungeo  etc.  Berlinn  Klin.  Wochen»chrift,  So.  3,  1868. 
Laogfnbeck'a  Archiv,  vol.  vii.  p.  S93,  IS6S. 
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particularly  valuable.  Mr.  Erichsen^  has  used  it  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  with  success.  One  of  them  is  the  following : — 
A  man,  aged  46,  three  months  ago  ran  against  a  door  in  the  dark 
with  a  pipe  in  his  month.  An  indolent  sore  was  the  result,  and 
this  finally  developed  malignant  tendencies.  His  previous  health 
had  been  good,  and  he  had  never  had  any  venereal  disease.  This 
last  fact  was  important ;  for  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  syphilitic  and  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  organ  has  certainly  been  excised  before  now  under  the 
idea  that  what  was  only  a  specific  ulcer  was  malignant  disease. 
In  this  case  the  disease  was  entirely  confined  to  one  lateral  half 
of  the  organ,  and  the  operation  was  performed  as  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fumeaux  Jordan,  of  Birmingham.  He  first  divided  the 
cheek  for  about  two  inches  horizontally  backwards  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  ;  a  iew  vessels  bled  freely,  and  had  to  be  liga- 
tured ;  he  then  divided  the  sublingual  folds,  and,  having  passed 
the  wire  of  the  galvanic  6craseur  through  the  centre  of  the  tongue 
well  behind  the  diseased  part,  cut  slowly  through  the  organ  from 
behind  forwards  close  to  the  raphe  ;  he  then  cut  across  the  base 
of  the  diseased  half  from  within  outwards  in  the  sa^e  manner, 
thus  removing  one  lateral  half  of  the  tongue.  The  cut  through 
the  cheek  greatly  facilitated  the  later  stages  of  the  operation ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  haamorrhage,  but,  had  there  been  any, 
the  arteries  could  have  been  secured  with  perfect  ease.  Finally, 
the  cheek  was  brought  together  with  hare-lip  pins.  Mr.  Erichsen 
considers  the  galvanic  ecraseur  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
modern  applications  of  physical  science  to  medicine.  The  only 
point  is  to  avoid  undue  haste,  and  to  screw  up  the  instrument 
slowly  in  proportion  to  the  vascularity  of  the  part  operated  on  ; 
haemorrhage  can  thus  be  most  effectually  prevented. 

The  following  case  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  perineum  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bryant : — Eliza  L.,  aged  59,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Oldham  and  Mr.  Bryant, 
with  an  epithelial  cancer  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  occupying 
the  perineum,  and  involving  the  anus  and  portion  of  the  recto 
vaginal  septum.  It  had  been  growing  for  two  years.  On  No- 
vember 13,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
Mr.  Bryant  isolated  the  base  of  the  growth  by  passing  three 
large  pins  beneath  it  into  the  healthy  tissues.  He  then  passed 
round  the  base  of  the  tumour  beneath  the  pins  a  strong  platinum 

1  British  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1873. 
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irhe,  end  fixed  h  to  the  ecnvor,  screvinz  it  hume.  Jnnctioa 
iras  then  nude  with  the  galwiic  IwneTT.  uid  irith  •  few  cai«- 
fnlly  applied  screwa  of  the  initrament  ihe  growth  wmi  remareA, 
not  a  drop  of  blood  b«atig  b-si.  A  white,  Ksb-ootuared  sorbw 
was  left.  Rapid  recorery  Tallowed  the  operatim,  the  f— *■—** 
leaving  the  hoepita]  well  on  December  1-3. 

Hie  remora]  of  a  tomonri-i  ^iuiated  wiih  xhe  knife  wuqM  have 
been  Tei;  difficult,  and  mnst  hare  been  attended  with  tevere  mad 
troaUeaome  hiemorrbage. 

The  mne  soigeon  has  Encce^nDj  treated  a  tprtadimff  lapv*  ^ 
the  faef.  by  Ike  eautery.  Elixa  T^  aged  30,  came  under  Itr. 
Brraiit'B  care  with  a  spreading  Inpns,  inTolvii^  the  whole  of 
the  nose  and  opper  lip.  It  had  existed  for  foar  years,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  tiuUnient,  had  steadilr  prxtgnsaed.  On  XoTember  6, 
1868,  it  was  freely  Gaoteriscd.  Bt  the  Idth  the  sc«b  wmscmning 
away,  a  healing  snrftce  remaining-.  On  tbe  26th  the  whole 
radiar  had  Ulen  off,  and  the  wound  was  closing.  Bt  DecL  8 
the  woman  was  wdL  She  was  seen  on  April  10,  when  it  nc 
difficult  to  make  oat  the  seat  of  the  former  disease,  the  cicatnces 
being  indistinct  and  the  skin  natnial. 

Some  surgeons  have  bem  in  tbe  habit  of  nsing  the  galranic 
caateiy  jnst  like  the  knife  for  almost  alt  operations.  ProC 
ifiddeldorpff  has  amputated  the  thigh  with  it.  and  M.  Vemenil 
nses  it  for  tracbeotomy.  These  are  instances  of  '  ndin?  a  hobbr 
too  hard.'  aod  are  sure  not  to-  be  followed  br  tbe  tnajoritj  of  ibe 
surgical  profession. 

c.  EzUniai  .lppli<^-itioH  of  Gilrauie  Chain*.— The  late  Mr. 
CoUis.  of  Dublin,  has  used  smalt  batteries  of  zinc  and  cof^tcv 
wire  wound  on  cylinders  or  plates  of  wood  covered  witb  felt,  and 
rendered  active  by  immersions  in  a  weak  solntioa  of  solpbaric 
acid.  Tbe  negative  pole  is  brongbt  into  contact  with  a  plate  of 
line,  copper,  or  silver  toil,  laid  over  tbe  ttimonr,  and  the  poeitire 
is  connected  with  a  plate  of  copper  laid  somewhere  on  the  eeneiml 
surface,  with  a  preference  to  tbe  spinal  region.  He  has  sac< 
ceeded,  by  a  prolonged  application  of  these  chains,  in  rrmoving 
or    considerably  reducing  glandular  and  some  other   kinds    of 


d.  EUctrniiftU. — The  electrolytic  treatment  appears  to  be  the 
most  universally  appUcable  method  of  electrisation  tor  the  cni« 
of  tnmours.  althoo^  it  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  tbe  tralraoic 
cautery,  especially  where  tbe  tnmoors  are  large.     Its  effects  aiv 
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essentially  slow  in  all  tumours  except  those  with  liquid  eoptents, 
and  it  tends  rather  to  a  profound  modification  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  parts  involved  than  to  a  sudden  destruction  of  the  morbid 
growths.  Electrolysis  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  physiolo- 
gical rather  than  a  mechanical  remedy.  The  kinds  of  tumour  in 
which  electrolysis  has  hitherto  proved  chiefly  successful  are 
neevus,  bronchocele,  sebaceous  tumours,  hydatid  tumours  of  tho 
liver,  and  cancer. 

Case  69. — Ncevvs  of  the  Eye-lid ;  Electrolysis  ;  cure. 

In  July  1866  Mr.  White  Cooper  requested  me  to  see  with 
him  a  lady,  aged  28,  who  had  a  congenital  naevus  of  the  right 
lower  eyelid,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  remove.  I  gave  the  opinion  that  this  might  be  safe.ly  done  by 
electrolysis,  without  hsBmorrhage,  and  without  subsequent  in- 
flammation, suppuration,  or  sloughing  ;  and  we  therefore  met  on 
July  23,  in  order  to  perform  the  operation.  As  the  patient  was 
of  a  highly  sensitive  constitution,  chloroform  was  administered 
by  Dr.  Allan,  of  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  the  ordinary  medical  atten- 
dant of  the  lady.  As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  under  the  influence 
of  it,  Mr.  White  Cooper  introduced  a  needle  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  ten  cells  of  the  battery  into  the  right  half  of 
the  tumour,  and  I  closed  the  circuit  by  placing  a  moistened 
electrode  connected  with  the  positive  pole  to  the  skin  of  the 
neck.  The  current  was  then  allowed  to  pass  for  two  minutes, 
after  which  the  needle  was  withdrawn.  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
was  lost  on  withdrawing  the  needle.  The  patient  recovered 
well  from  the  chloroform,  and  said  that  she  felt  no  pain  in  the 
part  that  had  been  operated  upon,  but  merely  a  slight  stiffness. 
The  right  half  of  the  tumour  appeared  shrunk  and  slirivelled  up, 
while  the  left  half  had  not  been  altered  in  any  way.  This  was 
an  interesting  circumstance,  as  it  showed  that  even  in  so  small  a 
tumour  as  the  one  described  the  action  of  the  current  could  be 
limited  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was  in  contact  with  the  needle. 
We  met  again  on  July  26,  when  the  same  operation  was  per* 
formed  on  the  other  half  of  the  tumour ;  but  this  time  the 
patient  objected  to  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  bore  the  trifling 
pain  quite  well  without  it.  I  have  not  seen  the  patient  since  ; 
but  received  on  October  13  a  note  from  Dr.  Allan,  in  which 

he  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  —  *  Mrs.  is  in  the  country, 

but   last   time   I   heard   from   her    she    said    that    the  nsBvus 
had    disappeared.     A  dozen   years  ago   I  wished  it  to  be  re- 
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moved;  bat  no  one  would  do  it,  and  the  able  and  esteemed 
ocnltst  whom  she  then  con&ult«d  deprecated  all  interference.  At 
length  I  persuaded  her  to  l.ave  another  opinion  (that  of  Mr. 
White  Cooper).  The  result  was  your  employraent  of  galvanism, 
with  the  happy  effect  of  complete  obliteration  of  the  evil.' 

CkSE  70.— NcEVtu  of  the  Orbit !  EleehohjsU ;  cin-e. 

A  male  child,  aged  7  months,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Schulboff 
in  December  1867  with  a  congenital  notvus  at  the  angle  of  the 
right  eye,  part  of  it  being  intra- orbital.  It  had  the  size  of  an 
almond  and  was  highly  Taacular.  When  the  child  waa  fivo 
weeks  old  the  tumour  was  on  three  different  occasions  cant«rised 
with  nitric  acid.  This  (according  to  the  parents)  only  took  the 
colour  out  of  it,  bat  did  not  diminish  the  size  of  the  tumour. 
At  two  months  of  age  the  child  was  vaccinated  in  the  naevDS, 
which  for  a  time  checked  its  growth ;  but  it  soon  afterwards 
began  to  increase  again.  It  was  then  twice  more  cauterised  with 
nitric  acid ;  but  as  this  had  no  effect,  Mr.  Nnnn,  who  was  then 
consulted,  advised  the  use  of  electrolysis.  After  five  applications 
thetnmourseemedentirelydesttoyed.anda  scab  was  formed,  which 
came  off  within  two  weeks.  The  tumour  had  a  considerable  ten- 
dency to  reproduce  itself,  and  it  was  therefon^  again  electrolysed 
from  time  to  time.  When  I  last  saw  the  child  (October  1869) 
no  trace  of  the  tumour  was  left,  but  only  a  slight  induration  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  for  the  removal  of  which  I  recommended  the 
application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  following  case  of  erectile  tumour  has  been  electrolytically 
treated  by  Dr.  Lincoln,  of  New  York.'  '  The  patient  was  a  general 
officer,  aged  d'H,  in  whom  the  swelling  seemed  to  come  on  after  a 
special  effort  in  public  speaking.  On  examination  eighteen  montha 
afterwards  a  tnmoar  was  seen  occupying  the  an tero- inferior 
portion  of  the  region  defined  by  the  stemo-cleido- mastoid  and 
tmpezins  muscles  and  the  clavicle  of  the  left  side.  It  was  nni- 
formly  ronnded  in  shape,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  its  apex 
rose  five-eighthsofan  inch  above  the  natural  contour  of  the  neck. 
The  stemo-cleido-maatoid  mnscte  was  more  prominent  on  this  side 
than  on  the  other,  and  the  trachea  was  displaced  one-half  of  an  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  To  manipulation  the  tnmour  was 
elastic  and  readily  compressible,  but  when  pressure  was  lemoved 

'  The  Medical  Hacotd.    New  York,  1 872,  p.  46S. 
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it  immediately  resumed  its  former  size  and  shape.  It  possessed 
no  pulsation  of  its  own ;  there  was  transmitted  pulsation  from  the 
carotid  beneath.  Pressure  applied  to  any  one  spot  would  neither 
increase  nor  diminish  its  size.  It  was  well  defined  superiorly  and 
posteriorly,  but  inferiorly  it  extended  somewhat  below  and 
behind  the  clavicle,  while  anteriorly  it  embraced  the  edge  of 
the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  at  its  lower  quarter.  The  integument 
was  of  normal  appearance,  and  entirely  free  from  the  tumour. 
During  the  act  of  swallowing  it  moved  synchronously  with  the 
trachea,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  The  whole  size  of  the 
growth  seemed  to  be  as  large  as  a  large  goose's  egg.  Anything 
that  interfered  with  the  circulation — as  indigestion,  emotions,  or 
exercise — incrdEtsed  it  to  twice  its  usual  size.  If  the  patient  held 
his  breath  and  at  the  same  time  made  an  expulsive  effort,  the 
tumour  became  distended,  as  well  as  the  veins  of  the  neck  and 
face.  K  he  lay  with  his  face  down,  the  same  condition  was  ob- 
served. If  from  any  cause  the  size  of  the  growth  was  tem- 
porarily increased,  he  suffered  much  pain,  which  often  extended 
up  the  neck  and  to  the  head,  had  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
would  occasionally  lose  his  voice.  The  excitement  of  delivering 
an  address  induced  these  symptoms  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
forced  to  decline  every  effort 'of  the  kind. 

*  The  growth  was  diagnosed  as  v«nous  erectile,  and  its  treatment 
by  electrolysis  recommended.  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond  confirmed 
the  diagnosis,  and  approved  the  recommendation. 

*  September  30. — Dr.  Lincoln,  in  the  presence  of  Drs. 
Hammond,  Hackley,  and  Sass,  electrolysed  the  tumour.  The 
patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  four 
gilt- steel  needles,  insulated  to  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  their  points,  were  then  introduced  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  tumour,  the  two  upper  being  one  and  one-fourth 
inch  apart  and  one  inch  above  the  lower,  which  were  one  inch 
apart.  'The  two  inner  needles  were  connected  with  the  subdivided 
anode,  and  the  two  outer  with  the  subdivided  cathode,  and  ten 
cells  of  the  battery,  which  was  working  with  a  weak  current, 
were  used.  Gradually  the  power  of  the  battery  was  increased  to 
fifteen  cells.  At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes  the  two  lower 
needles  were  disconnected,  so  that  the  whole  force  was  concen- 
trated  upon  the  two  upper ;  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  needles  were  removed.  During  the  operation  all  the  pro- 
minences of  the  tumour  disappeared,  and  a  delicate  examination 
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detected  a  bard  masa  in  its  place.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  oscftped 
on  the  removal  of  the  needles.  The  skin  over  the  tumour  pre- 
sented a  brL!?hfc  bluah,  aud  the  trachea  had  returned  towards  it* 
proper  position. 

'  Quiet  was  enjoined  upon  the  patient,  and  the  only  application 
was  a  cold-water  compreBS.  The  eoreneas,  which  \vrb  consider- 
able lifter  the  operation,  had  ao  far  passed  away  that  at  the  end 
of  three  days  he  was  walking  about  bis  room,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  he  left  the  city,  relieved  from  all  unpleasant  symptoms  and 
feeling  quite  well.  The  neck  at  that  time  presented  ao  tnniour, 
and  the  trachea  was  in  ita  normal  place, 

'  October  10. ^Patient  pi-oseiited  bimself  for  czanunalion. 
There  was  no  t«ndency  to  a  reappearance  of  the  tnmoar  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ibduraticn  in  the  neck  was  st«adi1y  diminishijig  in 
size. 

*  October  22. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  patient,  who  had  already  delivered  several 
addresses :  ,  ,  .  .  'I  am  feeling  very  well,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  anything  like  a  recurrence  of  my  malady.' 

Prof.  Grob,'  of  Olmiitz,  has  treated  ten  cases  of  neevns,  with  both 
poles  in  the  tumour.     They  were  all  cared,  and  he  thinks  electro- 
lysis, from  the  absence  of  danger  and  the  avoidance  of  bleeding   ' 
and  disfigurement,  preferable   to  any  other  operation  hitherto 
devised  for  nfevns. 

Case  71. — Papillary  Gromtk  in  tlie  Arm-pit ;  Ehetrohjsia ;  cure. 

A  lady,  aged  27,  consulted  me  on  November  21,  1866,  on 
account  of  a  small  papillary  and  highly  vascular  growth  which 
had  first  appeared  in  the  axilla  since  the  commencement  of  18(55, 
and  had  somewhat  rapidly  increased  in  size  during  the  last  fevw 
months.  It  was  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  wide  in  its  widest  part,  I  introduced  a  needle  connected 
with  fifteen  cells  of  the  battery  into  the  base  of  the  tnmoar,  and 
allowed  the  current  to  pass  for  three  minutes.  No  chloroform 
or  ether  spray  was  naed.  The  current  bad  not  acted  many 
seconds  when  a  peculiar  change  was  observed  in  the  tumour, 
which  tost  its  fiesh-coloar  and  became  white,  as  if  it  had  been 
frozen.  When  the  needle  was  withdrawn,  circulation  in  the 
tumour  had  evidently  quite  ceased.     There  was  scarcely  any 

'  Die  Electrolyse  in  der  Chirurgia.     Wien,  1871. 
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pain  during  the  operation,  and  none  at  all  afterwards,  nor  was 
any  blood  lost. 

November  23. — Tnmour  entirely  shrivelled  up,  looking  like  a 
thin  brown  leaf  adhering  to  the  skin.  The  operation  was  therefore 
not  repeated. 

December  20. — The  eschar  fell  off  about  a  week  after  the  opera- 
tion. There  is  now  no  sign  that  there  ever  was  a  tumour,  no 
scar  nor  even  redness  of  the  skin  being  perceptible. 

Case  72. — Sebaceous  Tumour  of  the  Nose  ;  Electrolysis ;  cure. 

A  young  lady,  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  was  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  White  Cooper,  in  April  1867,  for  a  sebaceous  tumour, 
which  she  had  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  near  the  eye,  and 
which  had  existed  for  the  last  three  years.  The  tumour  did  not 
give  rise  to  any  inconvenience,  but  spoilt  her  appearance,  and  she 
was  therefore  anxious  to  have  it  removed.  A  gentle  current  was 
used  four  times  within  ten  days,  after  which  the  tumour  had  dis- 
appeared. I  saw  this  lady  again  in  October  1867,  when  not  the 
slightest  scar,  or  redness  of  the  skin,  was  perceptible  on  the  place 
where  the  current  had  been  applied. 

For  goUre  (hronchocele^  Derbyshire  neck)  the  electrolytic  treat- 
ment is  also  most  valuable,  because  any  other  surgical  inter- 
ference with  such  tumours  is  so  dangerous  to  life  that  few 
surgeons  are  willing  to  operate.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  under  my  care,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  Sir  James  Paget, 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  Mr.  Gsasar  Hawkins,  and  other  eminent 
surgeons,  had  been  previously  consulted,  and  pronounced  any  of 
the  ordinary  operations  to  be  inadmissible.  AH  these  tumours 
were  solid,  and  of  very  large  size,  and  on  that  account  required  a 
long  continuance  of  the  treatment ;  but  I  believe  that  most  cases 
of  bronchocele,  however  large,  may  be  cured  by  electrolysis,  if 
the  treatment  be  persevered  in  for  a  sufficient  time.  The  cystic 
variety  is,  of  course,  much  more  rapidly  curable  by  it  than  the 
solid. 

Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  has  given  me,  in  the  following  lines,  his 
experience  with  electrolysis  in  cases  of  goitre : — 

*  I  have  used  electrolysis,  as  reconmiended  by  Dr.  Althaus,  in 
several  cases  of  goitre,  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  In  one 
instance  in  particular  the  treatment  was  rapidly  followed  by  most 
satisfactory  results.     The  following  are  brief  notes  of  the  case. 

'  Adelina  G.,  age  17,  a  native  of  Savoy,  came  under  my  care  at 

Y  Y 
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tte  Hospital  for  DiaesBes  of  tbe  Tliroat  on  June  14,  1867,  on 
Bocount  of  a  goitre  which  had  been  coming  on  for  two  years. 
The  Bwolling  affected  both  lobes,  each  of  which  appeared  abont 
OS  large  as  a  moderate-sized  orange.  The  hypertrophied  tisane 
eeemed  to  be  of  moderate  density,  nniformly  distribnled,  and  not 
nodnlar.  Tbe  neck  measured  eighleeji  inches  ronnd,  when  the 
tape  was  carried  over  the  prominences  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Treatment  by  electrolysia  wan  at  once  commenced,  two  needles 
being  introdnced  into  the  enlarged  lobta  and  kept  in  for  abont 
ten  minutes.  This  operation  was  repeated  on  tbe  IGth  and  again 
on  the  IQtii,  on  which  day  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  change 
in  the  form  or  size  of  the  thyroid  glands.  On  the  22nd  the 
patient  was  seen  again,  and  as  she  stated  that  she  was  enre  that 
the  throat  was  mnch  smaller,  it  was  measured  and  found  to  be 
rednced  to  sevejUeen  inches.  The  rednotion  had  principally  taken 
place  in  tbe  right  lobe.  A  week  later  the  left  side  was  mocli 
smaller,  the  throat  otdy  measnring  sixteen  and  a  qnarter  inchee. 
On  July  5  it  was  rednced  to  fifteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  on  Jnly 
11  it  measured  only  jf/f^en  inches.  As  there  was  now  no  apparent 
enlargement,  the  treatment,  which  had  been  carried  ont  for  less 
than  a  month,  was  discontinned.  Tbe  patient  had  been  pre- 
Tionsly  treated  by  an  English  practitioner,  who  had  given  her 
medicine  and  tinctare  of  iodine  to  apply  externally.  Neither  b*^ 
done  her  any  good,  and  when  she  came  to  the  boHpital,  treat- 
ment  had  been  altogether  suspended  for  three  months.  Dnring 
the  time  that  the  electrolytic  treatment  was  being  carried  ont, 
no  other  remedies,  either  external  or  internal,  were  employed. 

'  So  remarkably  successful  was  the  treatment  that  an  Italian 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  case  called  at  the  hospital 
some  months  afterwards,  in  order  to  procnre  a  battery  of  tbe 
same  kind  for  nse  in  the  village  in  Savoy,  whence  Adelina  G.  bad 
come.  Although  he  informed  me  that  there  were  many  other 
similar  cases  in  the  same  village,  I  did  not  recommend  him  to 
nse  electrolysis  except  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. 

'  In  several  other  cases  nnder  my  care,  benefit  resulted  from 
electrolysis.  In  one  very  dense  hypertrophy,  the  results  were 
negative.  I  consider  that  electrolysis  is  very  useful  in  cases  of 
moderate  duration — six  months  to  two  years — and  of  yielding 
consistence.' 

I  will  only  add  to  this  statement,  that  in  the  solid  variety  a 
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more  powerful  current  is  required  tlian  iu  the  cystic  (viz.  from 
thirty  to  forty  cells  instead  of  ten  or  fifteen). 

Dr.  Wahltuch,^  of  Manchester,  has  treated  a  case  of  broncho- 
eele  successfully  by  electrolysis  and  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
iodine.  '  The  patient  was  a  lady,  aged  27.  The  tumour  was  of 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg^  and  had  existed  four  years.  Various 
means  had  been  tried  to  reduce  it,  without  effect.  The  electro- 
lytic treatment  was  begun  in  July  1869.  At  first  eight  Daniell's 
elements  were  used,  and  one  needle  inserted.  These  were 
gradually  increased  to  sixteen  elements  and  four  needles.  The 
operation  was  performed  first  twice,  then  once  a  week,  till 
January  5,  1870 ;  in  all,  twenty-eight  times.  The  mode  of  ap- 
plication was  to  insert  into  the  tumour  a  needle  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  Althaus'  permanent  battery,  and  to 
close  the  circuit  with  a  sponge  on  the  skin  from  the  positive 
pole.  The  current  was  kept  up  for  ten  minutes  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  to'  sixty  minutes.  After  the  twenty-fourth  application 
the  tumour  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  then  re- 
n:iained  stationary.  The  treatment  was  therefore  suspended  for 
a  time,  and  then  iodine  was  injected,  the  quantity  and  strength 
being  gradually  increased.  From  February  to  July  Dr.  Wahltuch 
operated  sixteen  times ;  and  at  the  latter  date  the  tumour  had 
disappeared.     In  September  there  was  no  recurrence  of  it.' 

The  following  is  one  of  Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell's  cases : — 

'  L.  W.,  a  girl  aged  14  years,  first  observed  four  years  since  a 
slight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  rapidly  increased  in 
size,  until  December  5,  1871,  when  she  presented  herself  for 
examination  ;  it  was  one  and  a  half  inch  in  depth,  and  two  inches 
in  width,  reaching  to  the  anterior  border  of  either  stemo-cleido 
mastoid  muscle.  The  mass  was  quite  movable,  and  did  not  in 
any  way  cause  inconvenience,  excepting  when  she  attempted  to 
sing.  Iodine,  both  internally  and  externally,  had  been  used 
without  appreciable  benefit.  For  the  first  two  months  localised 
external  galvanisation  repeated  twice  a  week  was  alone  tried, 
resulting  in  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  swelling,  but  in  a 
very  decided  alleviation  of  the  distressing  sensation  of  strangling, 
which  invariably  occurred  whenever  she  attempted  to  sing. 

*  Subsequently  electrolysis  was  used,  and  to  this  date  the  tumor 
has  steadily  decreased  in  size,  until  it  is  now  (June  1)  one-qaarter 
its  original  size,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  entirely  disap- 

>  British  Medical  Jonrnal,  Not.  5,  1870. 
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pear.  The  needle  (a  small  glorer's  iu«dle),  hu  been  introdBccd 
aome  twen^  tiiDes,  bat  u  the  pain  produced  k  ivry-  sligbt  ao 
chlonrfbrm  baa  at  anr  time  been  osetL* 

Dr.  H.  Campbell  has  recorded  the  r*8e  of  a  maidea  htij,  aged 
32  yean,  a  native  of  Deronsfaire,  who  had  a  cyvtic  gntra  of 
cotuiderable  axe,  existing  for  aboat  tea  yvan.  It  had  been 
painted  on  Tsrioas  occasions  with  iodine,  and  both  iodine  and 
brominA  had  bepn  taken  interoallj,  witbont  an;  effect  bein^  pro- 
dnced  on  the  tninoor.  He  passed,  on  September  8,  three  neeiUea 
into  the  c^at,  and  applied  a.  power  of  fifteen  cells  for  ten  minates. 
This  was  repeated  on  the  loth,  and  bj  tho  3>Xfa  ila  sixe  was  ao 
ndnoed  as  to  make  it  scat>x\j  perceptible.  He  therefore  did 
not  oontinne  the  treatment.  On  Norember  2  he  rrtamifwl  A^ 
patient,  and  beyond  a  slight  thickening  of  the  integnments  over 
the  original  Beat  of  the  disease,  and  which  marked  the  poeitkm  of 
the  «ac,  he  conld  disoorer  no  trace  of  the  tnmonr.  A  jesr  later 
it  had  not  returned. 

Hydatid  Tiunoun  of  th«  Lww.—iieexn.  Durham  '  and  Coopar 
Forster  hare,  at  Onj's  Hoapital  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Children,  Waterloo  Boad,  racceesfiillj  electroljraed  eight  large 
hydatid  tnmonrp  of  the  Hrer.  In  one  patient,  who  was  Dnder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Hilton  Fa^ge,  and  who  was  operated  upon  by 
Mr.  Darbam,  in  Jane  1868,  the  dnlnesa  in  the  hepatic  i«gion 
measured  seven  inches  vertically,  the  ribs  on  that  side  were 
bnlged,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  prominent.  Two  needles  weio 
introdnced  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  one 
piercing  the  space  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  costal  cartilagea, 
and  the  other  abont  two  inches  behind  it,  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  ribs.  The  needles  were  passed  into  a  depth  of  two  or  throe 
inches.  One  of  them  was  then  evidently  free  in  Said,  for  it 
conld  be  moved  about  and  mbbed  against  the  other.  The 
posterior  needle  donbtless  passed  throngh  the  diaphragm,  as  it 
was  jerked  abont  bj  the  respiratory  movement.  Both  needles 
were  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  ten  cells  of  the  batt«iy, 
freshly  charged.  The  anode,  connected  with  a  moistened  coq- 
dnctor,  was  placed  between  and  near  the  needles.  The  cnrrent 
was  allowed  to  pass  for  twenty-five  minntes,  and  during  this  time 
there  was  a  crackling  feeling  nnder  the  finfier,  as  of  emphysema, 
owing  to  the  development  of  hydrogen  from  the  liquid  of  the 
cyst.     After  the  operation  there  was  some  pain  for  four  or  five 

>  Medico- Chirurgicckl  Tramactiont,  London,  IS71,  p.  1. 
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hours.  In  the  evening  the  temperature  was  100*9**,  and  the 
patient  did  not  sleep  well  that  night.  Next  day  the  temperature 
was  99*6%  and  on  the  morning  after  it  had  risen  to  101*2°.  At 
this  time  the  hjpochondrifu^l  tumour  had  greaUy  disappeared, 
and  the  man  expressed  himself  as  feeling  quite  well.  On  exam- 
ining the  right  side  of  the  chest,  however,  Dr.  Fagge  was  a  little 
startled  at  finding  absolute  dulness  behind,  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
dorsal  vertebra ;  and  over  this  extent  of  thorax  there  was  loss  of 
vocal  vibration,  marked  tubular  respiration,  and  89gophonic  cha- 
racter of  the  voice,  which  afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  a  large 
efi'usion  of  fluid.  There  was  very  slight  pain  about  the  points 
where  the  punctures  had  been  made,  but  no  pleuritic  pain.  The 
man  lay  on  his  back  and  felt  quite  comfortable*  The  liquid  had 
evidently  been  squeezed  through  the  puncture  in  the  diaphragm 
into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  man  went  on  perfectly  well,  and 
the  chest  symptoms  disappeared  rapidly.  Twenty  days  after 
all  traces  of  the  abdominal  tumour  had  disappeared. 

The  ease  with  which  this  patient  recovered  from  the  acci- 
dental effusion  of  decomposed  hydatid  liquid  into  the  pleural 
sac,  adds  one  to  the  many  instances  which  I  have  myself  ob- 
served of  the  extraordinary  tolerance  of  the  system  with  regard 
to  electrolytic  operations  in  which  only  the  negative  pole  is  em- 
ployed internally.  If  that  needle,  which  in  Dr.  Fagge's  patient 
passed  through  •  the  diaphragm,  had  been  connected  with  the 
positive  pole,  the  life  of  the  patient  might  have  been  placed  in 
great  jeopardy,  as  it  would  have  introduced  irritant  metal  salts 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

Mr.  Durham  and  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  claim  for  the  electrolytic 
treatment  of  hydatid  cysts  of  the  Hver  the  following  advantages : 

1,  that  the  operation  itself  is  altogether  free  from  danger ;  and 

2,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  set  up  suppuration  within  the  cyst, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  involve  the  patient  in  serious  risk* 

How  does  electrolysis  act  in  such  cases  ?  It  appears  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  decomposition  of  the  fluid  renders  this 
poisonous  to  the  parasite.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  crea- 
ture whose  normal  medium  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
could  continae  to  live,  when  for  this  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
has  been  substituted. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  two  needles  in  the  sac,  because  if  they 
can  be  made  to  rub  together,  it  shows  that  the  contents  of  the 
tumour    are    fluid;    besides  which    they    afford   an  increased 
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oa»  ■jmptODM  afterwvds,  and  r;  -r-.  ooHbb 
firt  in  Jamtarj- 1867.  Wlwn  w-e  cwoe  mder  twt— ■!  m  Jbm 
1870,tlietitmDBrlndtlwnKoftl>eImdoraBrfBlt;  it  «r^  ook 
leoder,  hard,  Bodnlatcd,  and  oetv^iA  a  aiaee  wwamwiriny  half 
aa  inch  abore  tbe  nmbiUena,  and  endtag  cxie  incli  afaore  ths  oa 
pnlM ;  iU  width  anioimted  to  bz  incbea.  The  firat  gVcUwIjtie 
opOation  waa  made  carlj  in  jnn^  aad  it  waa  rcpeatad  <ii.ittM 
times.  At  fint  the  tsaKmr  decnaaed  ouij  bIowIj,  but  mt  iMt 
rapdl;^.  In  Hardi  1S7I  it  had  heen  lednced  to  the  aise  at  a 
IbwI'a  eg(r,  and  gave  no  iaccmrenieDce-  Dr.  K^kt  stra^lj'  re- 
connnendfl  to  nse  electroljais  in  all  1  aiw  11  of  ormnan  cjtHm  before 
TMortin^  to  OTAT^Aaaij.  We  think  that  in  imilocalar  cyste  it 
might  snpenede  the  1att«r,  while  in  the  moltilocalar  rmrie^ 
oTftriotonij'  wtmid  alwajs  be  prefenble. 

llr.  Callender*  has  naed  the  same  traatmeDt  in  ft  case  of  t«- 
citrrenl  Jihrotd  ditease,  in  a  patient  who,  in  December  1&68,  first 
discovered  ft  tnmonr  in  the  right  loin ;  a  year  later  it  waa  re- 
mored  hj  Sir  James  Paget,  and  prored  to  be  a  recoirent  Gbmd. 
After  nine  months  an  enormoos  mass  was  again  cnt  oaL  Btx 
months  later  he  came  nnder  Mr.  Callender's  care,  and  the  growth 
was  again  removed  ;  and  fire  months  after  this  a  fonrth  opera- 
tion was  required.  On  each  occasion  the  growth  had  attained  a 
great  size ;  and  on  the  last  two  the  twelfth  rib  was  exposed,  and 
the  tnmoar  had  to  be  dissected  off  from  the  capsular  fat  of  the 
right  Ifidnej.  Before  the  large  wonnd  from  the  last  operation 
bad  closed,  one  or  two  isolated  nodnlea,  growing  np  in  the  gnuin- 
lating  sarface,  made  their  appesnince,  and  it  was  to  these  that 
the  electric  current  was  ap[riied.  The  patient  was  fifty-one  years 
of  age,  and  his  general  health  was  excellent.  Two  needles  were 
1  lel ;  one,  from  die  positive  pole,  was  inserted  into  the  growth  ; 

'  Wirncr  siedirin.  Praun,  1871.    No  18. 
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the  other,  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  was  applied  to  its 
Borface.  The  operation  was  painless.  Some  immediate  slough- 
ing was  caused  about  the  track  of  the  first  needle,  twelve  cells 
having  been  used  for  six  minutes ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  after  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  the  entire  mass, 
about  the  size  of  a  marble,  seemed  to  melt  away  and  disappear. 
The  wound  has  since  healed  soundly  over  this  portion  of  the 
granulating  surface,  whilst  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  tumour  at 
quite  another  part  of  the  wound  is  being  successfnlly  treated  on 
the  same  plan. 

In  some  other  cases,  treated  by  the  same  surgeon,  the  effect 
was  not  so  marked,  or  altogether  negative ;  but  this  was  perhaps 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  treatment  not  having  been  carried  out 
systematically. 

Dr.  Holden,'  of  Lame,  has  treated  a  case  of  recurrent  fibroid 
tumour  in  a  young  woman  who  had,  two  years  before  he  saw  her, 
a  large  tumour  occupying  the  infraspinous  portion  of  the  scapula, 
which  was  at  that  time  removed  in  the  Belfast  General  Hospital 
by  Dr.  Mumev,  and  found  to  be  recurrent  fibroid.  Its  reappear- 
ance commenced  above  the  scapular  spine,  gradually  spreading 
until  a  large  mass  filled  the  supraclavicular  space,  pressing  and  in- 
volving all  the  important  structures,  and  slowly  advancing  with 
&tal  grasp  on  the  trachea.  In  order  to  stay  or  divert  this  threaten- 
ing extension  of  the  tumour,  he  tried  electrolysis.  The  battery  used 
was  Smee's,  with  six  cells.  Into  the  substance  of  the  most  acces- 
sible portion,  and  close  to  the  trachea,  two  negative  and  two  posi- 
tive needles  were  introduced.  The  continuous  current  was  thus 
applied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  longer,  three  or  four 
times  a  week  for  a  month,  with  the  following  result.  The  part  of 
the  tumour  acted  on  had  cei*tainly  paused  in  its  progress,  and 
even  diminished  in  its  size,  but  the  surrounding  portions  had  as 
decidedly  assumed  a  more  rapid  growth. 

On  this  case  we  should  remark  that  the  very  slight  power 
used,  viz.  six  cells  of  Smee's  battery,  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  a  very  decisive  influence  on  the  tumour,  unless  the  ap- 
plications had  been  very  much  longer,  say  12  or  24  hours  at 
a  time,  instead  of  fifteen  minutes ;  or  a  much  greater  galvanic 
power,  say  25  or  85  cells  of  Smee's,  should  have  been  used 
for  a  short  time.  We  can  therefore  attach  no  importance  to 
the  nnsuccessfiil  result  of  the  treatment  in  this  case.     It  would 

>  British  Medical  Journal,  March  16,  1873. 
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likewiwlwnuKt  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  more  rapid  groirtii 
whidi  -wm»  obaored  was  naUy  owing  to  the  infinence  of  electro- 
tfns,  or  wbetber  it  would  net  Hkewi^  hare  ocwrred  if  tbe 
tumoor  had  not  been  interfered  with  at  »SL 

'CoMcer. — In  my  paper  '  On  the  Kiectroljtic  Treatment  of  To- 
moniB  and  other  Surgical  Ksc^ses  '  (1867),  I  expressed  mjrself 
■■  follows  ooDcemni^  the  Talae  of  ekctroljras  in  cancer: — *A 
lafv^  experience  Ami  I  comm&nd  at  present  is  neceesarj'  to 
decide  the  qneetion,  wfaetlier  the  electroljtic  tnatment  wiO 
erentnallj  sapenede  the  metliiiHis  tioir  in  use  ^  the  mnoral  of 
cancer.  .  .  .  Eiectro^siB,  iowerer,  niay  be  implied  to  ereiT- 
Tariety  rf  caitcer,  and  it  Prem^  to  be  of  little  conseqneooe 
whether  or  not  the  tomonr  adheres  to  tbebonea — a  f[imnniirt»i>nn 
which  often  renders  remoral  bj  tbe  knife  difficnlt  or  impoanbla. 
I  beHeve  that  in  this  dinrann  the  etectrolTtic  method  irill  be 
fonnd  generallj  naefnl,  not  merdj  by  remorin^  tbe  pinaent 
tnmonn,  bnt  also  by  so  modiQ'ing  the  nutrition  of  Ute  parts  con- 
cemed  that  no  telapae  ia  Ukdy  to  take  i^aca  therv;  mad  it  may 
thus  indirectly  help  towards  the  eradication  of  the  cancenms 
diathesis.  It  ia  a  canons  fact  that  the  peculiar  lanrinating 
pains  of  cancer  gener^y  seem  to  disappear,  or  at  least  to 
diminish  considerably,  soon  after  tbe  commencement  of  the 
electrolytic  treatment,  and  long  before  tbe  whole  tomonr  has 
disappMred.' 

One  point  appears  already  §ettled  in  this  matter,  and  that  is, 
that  there  u  no  better  meant  for  relieeing  the  pain  of  cancer  than 
electrohjgit,  which  appears  saperior  in  this  respect  to  onr  most 
approved  narcotics.  Obeervera  are  quite  nnanimons  in  this 
particular.  Professor  Schwanda,!  of  Vienna,  has  treated  a  case 
of  cancer  of  the  breast,  in  which,  six  weeks  before  death,  the 
psin,  spasms,  and  sleeplessness  were  so  severe  as  to  defy  all  the 
usual  means  for  tbe  relief  of  those  symptoms.  The  patient  could 
not  rest  in  bed,  bnt  had  for  three  nights  and  days  been  without 
sleep,  and  '  contracted  with  pain.'  Professor  Braun,  under 
whose  care  the  patient  was,  then  advised  the  use  of  tbe  constant 
cnrrent,  and  ader  two  applications  the  patient  felt  so  much  re- 
lieved  that  she  could  assume  tbe  horizontal  position  in  bed  ;  the 
nrte  of  the  current  was  contdnoed  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  was  the  only  thing  which  did  any  good. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait*  has  recorded  a  case  of  encephaloid  cancer  of 
>  Zeilichrift  ier  Winner  Aerzle,  Harcb  1869. 
■  TruwetboB  of  the  Clinical  Sorietj  of  London,  1S7I,  p.  llfi. 
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tlie  femur  treated  bj  electrolysis,  in  whicli  this  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment was  most  marked.  The  patient  generally  took  sixty  or  a 
hundred  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  had  twenty-fonr  grains 
of  morphia  injected  subcataneously  every  twenty-fonr  hours,'  be- 
sides inhaling  chloroform  occasionally  ;  but  after  two  electrolytic 
applications  she  was  for  four  days  absolutely  free  from  pain,  and 
required  neither  opiate  nor  chloral.  During  that  time  it  was 
also  possible  to  lift  her  and  change  the  bed-linen  without  putting 
her  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  which  had  not  been  done 
for  three  months  previous  to  the  appHcation  of  the  current.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  pain  recurred  shghtly,  and  required  the  ad- 
ministration of  sixty  grains  of  chloral.  Up  to  the  seventh  day  it 
grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  then  the  electrolytic  application 
was  repeated,  after  which  she  was  free  &om  pain  until  her  death. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  it  was  evident  that  she  was  sinking  from 
exhaustion  and  irritative  fever,  and  she  died  on  the  fourteenth, 
without  the  recurrence  of  the  pain. 

With  regard  to  epi/heliomOf  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
electrolysis,  with  both  poles  in  the  tumour,  is  able  to  eradicate 
the  same.  Prof.  Gboh^  has  treated  eighteen  cases,  of  which 
thirteen  were  cured,  two  improved,  in  two  there  were  no  results, 
while  one  ended  fsbtally.  In  these  cases  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
destroy  not  only  the  growth  itself,  but  also  its  next  neighbour- 
hood, in  order  to  avoid  subsequent  infection.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  only  one,  ih  others  two  or  more  applications,  were  necessary. 
In  one  case  there  was  not  only  ulceration  of  the  lower  lip,  but 
also  of  the  whole  chin ;  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
was  covered  with  detritus  ;  some  teeth  had  faUen  out,  and  those 
remaining  were  so  loose  that  they  could  be  extracted  by  the 
finger.  Both  submaxiUary  glands  were  engorged.  Four  applica- 
tions were  sufficient  to  produce  destruction  of  the  tumour,  which 
was  followed  by  good  cicatrisation. 

Messrs.  Beard  and  Rockwell '  report  to  the  same  effect.  One 
of  their  cases  was  that  of  a  female  patient,  aged  65,  who 
noticed,  in  September  1871,  a  little  hard  lump,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  under  lip.  By  January  19,  1872,  it  had 
extended  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  along  the  lip  to  the  median 
line.  The  surface  presented  a  warty  appearance,  was  exceedingly 
hard,  and  bled  readily.     Localized  galvanization  (external)  dissi- 

Loc.  citi 
•  The  New  York  Medical  Record,  1872,  p.  292. 
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pated  almost  completelj  Uie  excessive  pain  in  the  diseased  part. 
On  Janoaiy  2ti  fire  nninanlated  needles  were  introilnced  into  the 
lip,  around  and  beneaih  the  tnnioar,  so  as  to  entirely  scp&ntte  the 
healthy  &om  the  nnhealthy  tift&uo,  and  a  cmrent  of  considerable 
teneum  from  eighteen  cells nas  allowed  to  pass  for  twenty-GTe 
minnieB.  Eqnal  parts  of  clOoroform  and  ether  were  tidinini»> 
tered.  . 

Inflammation  and  sapporataou  followed,  and  in  two  days  the 
entire  tmnoar  had  alongbed  away. 

By  Febmaiy  2  the  inflammatjop  had  enbsided,  and  the  aorface 
was  corered  with  healty  grannlationa.  Improvement  continned 
nntQ  Febmaiy  23,  when  the  aoi&ce  had  entinly  bealed,  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  as  cnred,  with  a  well-formed  tip. 

In  leirrhut  the  ivenlts  of  electrolysis  hare  aa  a  rale  been  n^»- 
tire.  Dr.  Neftel,'  of  New  Tork,  has,  howerer,  quite  recently,  in 
an  elaborate  paper  on  this  anhject,  attempted  to  ahow  that  electro. 
lyata  is  the  beet  treatment  for  primary  scirrhna.  He  argues  with 
Tirchow,  that  malignant  tomonre  may  be  at  first  quite  local,  and 
that  the  dyscrasia  is  only  secondarily  developed.  There  ia  no 
primary  permanent  dyscrasia ;  only  predisposition,  bat  no  actnal 
disease  is  inherited.  The  local  origin  of  cancer  is  also  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  &ct  that  the  primanly  affected  organs  are  generally 
those  which  are  exposed  to  mechanical  and  chemical  injury,  snch 
as  the  skin  and  mncoos  membranes,  the  lips,  tongue,  cesophagns, 
stomach,  rectam,  womb,  testicle,  and  more  especially  the  breast. 
The  latter  cannot  escape  any  accidental  injuiy,  as  it  re^ts  on  an 
oseeoDB  base,  cannot  be  easily  pasfaed  away,  and  is  likewise  fixed 
by  the  stays.  Cancer  of  the  liver  has  suddenly  become  developed 
after  impaction  of  biliary  concrementa  in  the  common  dnct,. 
causing  irritation. 

That  nevertheless  excision  does  not  generally  lead  to  a  core 
Neftel  explains  by  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
ma£B  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  apparently  healthy  parts  when 
examined  show  that  they  have  already  become  infected.  Ifeflel 
says  that  the  duration  of  life  is  shortened,  and  that  the  morbid 
process  progresses  more  slowly,  as  long  as  the  primary  tnmonr 
has  not  been  removed,  and  seems  to  concentrate  itaelf  in  that 
tumour  alone.  After  its  removal,  however,  the  disease  progresses 
more  rapidly,  and  the  morbid  elements  which  have  remained 
develop  greater  activity,  and  the  fatal  issue  is  accelerated.     The 

'  Viicbow's  Arcbiv,  vol.  Ivii.  1B73,  p.  2*8, 
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same  occurs  whether  the  tmnonrs  may  havie  been  removed  by 
the  knife,  or  by  caustics,  the  actual  or  galvanic  cautery,  &o.  Elec- 
trolysis performed  in  a  certain  manner,  on  the  contrary,  may  not 
only  destroy  the  tumour,  but  also  cure  the  disease,  inasmuch  as 
it  acts  not  only  on  the  neoplasma,  but  also  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  which  although  apparently  healthy,  are  nevertheless 
abready  infected. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  argumentation  that  Dr.  Neftel 
appears  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  opera- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan,  and  which  consists 
of  a  thorough  cauterisation  of  the  wound,  after  excision,  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  by  which  any  disease-germs  which 
the  knife  has  been  unable  to  remove,  are  destroyed. 

According  to  Neftel,  the  electrolytic  effect  differs  from  cauteri- 
sing by  acids  or  alkalies  chiefly  in  this  particular,  that  the 
ordinary  caustics  have  an  entirely  local  effect,  while  the  electro- 
lytic effects  spread  wherever  portions  of  the  current  travel,  that 
is,  throughout  the  whole  system. 

The  histologisal  researches  of  Kuhne,  Engelmann,  Gt)lubew, 
and  others,  have  shown  that  electricity  has  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  protoplasma,  the  vital  properties  of  which  may  be  modified 
or  destroyed  by  it.  This  molecular  and  general  effect  is,  accord- 
ing to  Neftel,  the  most  important  influence  of  electrolysis.  Hydro- 
gen is  a  powerful  poison  for  the  protoplasma;  and  the  protoplasma 
of  the  cancerous  cells  appears  to  be  so  altered  by  electrolysis  that 
they  lose  their  vital  properties.  Cancerous  cells  are  more  easily 
destroyed  by  the  galvanic  current  than  healthy  cells,  as  is  seen 
under  the  microscope.  Only  a  feeble  current  should  be  used  in 
such  experiments,  because  a  powerful  one  destroys  both  kinds 
of  cells  rapidly.  This  shows  the  possibility  of  altering  electro- 
lytically  the  canceroos  elements,  without  acting  too  much 
upon  the  healthy  parts.  The  neoplasma  might,  therefore,  be 
easily  destroyed  if  it  were  not  endowed  with  an  immense  power 
of  proliferation,  whereby  the  action  of  electrolysis  is  to  some 
extent  neutralised. 

The  cachectic  appearance  generaUy  does  not  exist  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  gene- 
rally look  well,  and  the  dyscrasia  only  appears  in  the  later 
stages.  The  cachexia  is  produced  by  the  pain,  the  suppuration, 
and  the  local  destruction  caused  by  the  tumour ;  and  more  especi- 
ally by  the  absorption  of  the  decaying  elements  of  the  neoplasma. 
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This  general  oonditaon  of  die  patients  ia  improved  by  electrolrsis 
in  ft  renuritaUe  tnaaner,  oven  in  bad  cu£es ;  tbe  lancinating'  pains 
disappear;  ^>petite,  digeetiun,  and  sleep  retnm;  tbe  patients 
irho  f(»inerlj  deepaiied  altogether  become  inspirited,  and  hope 
toe  a  eomplete  cnre.  This  change  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  decayed  parts  of  tbe  tomonr,  irhich  are  by 
electit}lyBis  resolved  iiito  their  inuocnona  cbemical  conatitaents, 
via.  hydrogen  and  alk^ies. 

Ifeftel  therefore  recommeiidB  to  resort  to  electrolysis  ercn  is 
inotirable  caaeB,  aa  a  paUiative  remedy,  becnnse  it  improves  tbe 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  relicres  pain.  It  is  in  thia 
respect  entirdy  different  &om  excision,  canteriaatioD,  and  the 
galvanic  cantery,  because  these  procednrea  accelerate  generaliaa^ 
tion  and  the  fatal  issae.  According  to  him,  electrolysis  by  means 
of  needles  ia  not  safficient  to  cure  cancer,  even  where  it  ap- 
peu«  to  be  corable ;  but  persistent  external  application  of  tha 
onrrent  ahonld  be  added  to  it.  A  powerfiil  cnrrent  does  not 
answer,  becahae  its  effect  ts  concentrated  at  the  point  of  applica- 
tion, and  deetn^  the  textore  it  toncbes,  witbont  attacking  the 
more  deeply  seated  morbid  tissues.  A  feeble  current  does  not 
act  so  much  upon  the  place  of  application,  bat  goes  more  in  the 
way  of  the  needle-tracks,  which  serve  as  conductors  of  the  cuTrent 
into  the  depth  of  the  tnmoor.  The  operations  with  needlea 
therefore  serve  a  double  purpose ;  ihej  at  first  cause  poweriul 
ohemical  decomposition,  and  aflerwarda  give  to  the  current  the 
proper  coarse  whereby  it  can  develop  its  chief  eSiect. 

Another  advantage  of  the  electrolytic  treatment  is  that  it  is 
devoid  of  danger ;  there  is  no  febrile  reaction  ;  and  the  patients 
can  do  anything  they  please  during  ihe  progress  of  treatment. 

Neftel  has,  amongst  onsuccessfiil  cases,  recorded  the  following 
sncceesfnl  one ; — 

A  married  woman,  aged  43,  mother  of  three  children,  had 
right  mammary  abscess  after  her  first  confinement.  In  April 
1869  she  received  a  blow  upon  the  same  breast ;  but  as  tbe  pain 
soon  disappeared,  she  gave  no  further  attention  to  it.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  she  commenced  to  feel  pain  in  the  same  breast, 
and  discovered  a  hard  lump  of  the  siie  of  a  walnut.  This  lump 
gradually  increased,  and  grew  together  with  the  akin ;  shooting 
pains  supervened,  and  spread  to  the  right  arm.  The  patient  be- 
came aneemic,  chachectic,  and  very  thin.  When  seen  in  April 
1871,  the  tumour  had  the  tdze  of  a  small  orange;  the  nipple  was 
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retracted.  The  axillary  glands  were  not  affected.  The  brother 
of  the  patient  suffered  from  epithelioma  of  the  eyelid.  The 
treatment  was:  EloctrolysiB  by  three  needles  connected  with 
the  cathode ;  thirty-five  oeUs,  thirty  minutes,  under  chloroform. 
Bepetited  on  April  28,  May  2,  and  May  Q.  The  general  condition 
of  the  patient  improved.  From  May  8  to  July  10  daily  applica- 
tions of  a  feeble  current ;  a  small  cathode  in  form  of  a  plate  was 
applied  by  means  of  a  moist  compress  to  the  tumour,  more 
especially  to  the  needle-tracks,  the  larg^  anode  being  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  places  were  changed  every  few  minutes ; 
six,  eight,  ten  cells,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  Small  eschars 
were  formed,  where  the  cathode  was  again  applied.  The  tomour 
gradually  became  smaller,  and  at  last  disappeared.  On  July  10 
the  patient  went  home,  apparently  perfectly  well ;  but  treatment 
with  four  cells  was  continued  at  home  for  several  months  longer. 
Twelve  months  later  no  relapse  had  taken  place. 

Nef tel  makes  it  a  rule  to  perform  the  introductory  needle- 
operations  at  short  intervals,  and  immediately  to  continue  per- 
cutaneous treatment  with  a  feeble  current.  If  this  be  omitted, 
the  retrogressive  metamorphosis  of  the  tumour  ceases,  and  at 
last  the  growth  becomes  even  more  rapid  than  before. 

The  general  result  at  which  this  observer  has  arrived  is,  that 
cancer  is  curable  by  electrolysis.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his 
cases  which  were  cured  may  have  been  non-malignant ;  bat  cer- 
tainly some  were  malignant ;  and  many  who  afterwards  died, 
and  where  malignant  disease  was  histologically  proved,  were 
much  improved  by  the  treatment. 

The  principal  thing  seems  therefore  to  be,  to  commence  the 
treatment  in  the  initial  stage,  before  the  complaint  has  become 
generalised.  This  stage  lasts  a  variable  time.  Scirrhus  of  the 
breast  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  without  affecting  the  axillary 
glands,  and  may  be  cured  by  electrolysis,  even  when  it  has  lasted 
for  years,  and  has  become  very  large.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
soft  medullary  tumours,  even  small  ones  which  have  only  lately 
appeared,  have  great  tendency  to  rapid  generalisation.  Where 
the  neighbouring  glands  are  already  affected,  the  prognosis  is 
doubtful,  and  treatment  longer  and  more  difficult.  Everything 
depends  then  upon  the  circumstance  whether  all  the  affected  parts 
may  be  reached  and  thoroughly  destroyed.  1£  the  tumour  has 
grown  together  with  the  deeper  parts,  and  secondary  deposit  has 
taken  place  in  the  internal  organs,  the  disease  must  be  considered 
incurable.      This  stage  must  be  prevented.     The  task  of  the 
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pmiiMmttlj  amjihJ,  a&d  the  incKnUe  ■ta(,t'  pfvimlcd. 

FroC  HuKj,'  of  FbilaA^pha.  hraconfad  a.  ca^  ia  wdid  a 
mmr  of  the  donoB  najDU  had  bena  excised.  A  nlspse  took 
phee,  «nd  aa  ttw  btnea  and  all  otber  |Mrta  of  ike  faaad  rav 
sfleclcd,  ampatatioD  at  tLe  am  waa  Utom^  at  KlaUjuljMa. 
bowever,  iraa  vaed,  whb  ihe  raank  tfcat  tlw  lai^  ■InnraliBg 
tamoar  entiidT  diaappc'ared  and  beoHK  cicatrised;  atkd  afkir 
two  jean  so  relapse  kaa  taken  pEaee. 

Aooordin^  to  Bmna*  electrolyais  Mto  oolr  br  cssterissticn), 
followed  bf  sappnratiTe  mflaramatiao,  gfimlation  and  liialiiM 
tioD,  widi  Mhimkiiig  c^  the  tnmoBr.  Thia  la  eertainty  inoovraet. 
Small  tamoan  disappear  witfaoat  nkosiioB  md  aappoimtion ; 
thej  become  stmplj  amaller  and  softer,  and  at  last  vaniah.  !■ 
tbese  cases  it  is  neceaaair  to  rnsnlatfi  the  needle,  so  aa  not  to 
affect  the  sldn ;  or  if  not  insnlated,  it  is  rapdljr  extracted,  and 
afterwarda  the  cathode-plate  daOj  ^tpUed  to  the  needlo-trad. 
Koreorer,  one  often  sees  a  clear,  traiMpai'eut,  inodoroaa,  »TVftfaw 
liqnid  exnding  from  the  needle-ttacks  ;  this  is  nothing  EIn  poa 
or  pnfarid  matter,  but  simplj'  the  tomonr  decomposed  and 
fluidified  hy  electmlyns. 

In  a  hard  tnmonr  of  moderate  size  and  of  alow  growth,  Ifeftel 
proceeds  aa  follows :  — Two  to  four  needles  are  introdaoed  at 
eqnal  distances  from  one  another,  connected  with  the  Berrea-fines 
condnctor,  and  a  large  anode  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
tnmonr.  The  circuit  is  closed  metalUcalljr  with  a  few  cells,  and 
rapidly  bronght  np  to  thirty-five  or  forty  cells.  After  the  anode- 
plate  has  been  a  few  minntee  on  one  part,  it  is  made  to  change 
it«  place,  so  that  it  shall  have  gradually  encircled  the  whole 
tnmonr.  This  is  done  so  that  the  whole  tnmonr  may  be  acted 
npon,  and  the  Fikin  not  be  injured  by  the  anode.  After  twentj 
or  thirty  niiiiat«a,  the  nnmber  of  cells  is  gntdnslly  diminished, 
and  one  needle  after  the  other  removed.  If  no  chlorofonn  be 
used,  the  increase  and  diminndoii  of  the  current  mnst  be  done 
vei^  gently  and  gra^aallj.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four 
days  afterwards,  only  the  needles  are  inserted  in  other  parts  of 
the  tnmoar ;  and  again  three  or  fonr  days  aft«r  thai.  After  this 
daily  applications  of  a  feeble  cnrrent  are  made.      A  small  Sat 

■  Tnininctloni  orUir  American  Mediol  Aiaoaatioii.    Philadelphia,  1872, 
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cathode  covered  with  a  moist  compress  is  placed  on  the  tumour  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  the  large  anode  is  held  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it.  The  cathode  is  then  placed  on  another  part  of  the  tnmour, 
on  the  needle-tracks,  and  the  anode  just  opposite  to  it.  Sach  an 
application  may  last  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes ;  it  should  not  he 
painful,  and  not  cause  cauterisation.  About  ten  or  fifteen  cells 
ai*e  used.  The  electrodes  should  not  be  too  near  each  other,  so 
that  the  current  should  not  run  the  nearest  way,  but  penetrate 
the  whole  depth  of  the  tumour.  The  needle-tracks  are  the  best 
roads  for  the  current,  as  they  ofier  only  slight  resistance  to 
passage.  This  may  be  continued  for  months,  and  the  patient 
may  at  last  do  it  herself.  The  eschars  gradually  fall  ofi*,  and  the 
sores  which  remain  heal  under  the  infloence  of  a  feeble  current. 
If  a  cavity  be  formed,  it  is  filled  with  moistened  cotton- wool,  to 
which  the  cathode  plate  is  applied,  or  a  probe-like  cathode  is 
pressed  on  to  it.  When  the  tumonr  is  gone,  and  the  sores  have 
become  cicatrised,  the  treatment  should  be  continued  for  some 
time,  at  first  daily,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

If  the  tumour  is  larger,  the  initial  needle-operations  are  so  far 
modified  that  after  the  needles  have  been  about  ten  minutes  in 
the  tumour,  one  after  the  other  is  extracted  and  introduced  into 
other  parts,  until  they  have  penetrated  the  whole  mass  of  the 
tumour,  its  centre  as  well  as  its  periphery.  It  is  not  good  to  use 
more  than  four  needles,  because  if  there  are  more,  the  effect  in 
some  of  them  is  very  feeble.  As  a  rule  no  bleeding  occurs ;  but 
if  it  should,  it  can  be  easily  arrested  by  applying  the  anode  plate 
to  the  bleeding  part. 

If  the  tumoor  be  .enormous,  the  whole  organ  transformed  into 
cancer,  and  extensive  ulceration  be  present,  the  growth  be  rigid 
and  the  quality  medullary ;  or  if  it  threaten  to  invade  large 
vessels  and  other  important  parts,  an  anode  needle  of  pla- 
tinum is  introduced  perpendicularly  into  the  centre  of  the 
tumour ;  four  cathode  needles  at  the  periphery  horizontally 
through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other ;  metallic  closure,  and  intense  current.  After  twenty 
minutes  one  needle  after  the  other  is  removed,  in  pauses  of 
several  minutes,  and  again  put  into  fresh  parts,  until  the  whole 
tumour  is  undermined ;  care  being  taken  that  the  cathode  needles 
never  touch  the  anode  needle.  Finally  all  the  cathode,  and  like- 
wise the  anode  needle,  is  removed.  This  operation  may  last  from 
thirty  to  ninety  minutes.    During  the  operation  the  tumour 


StAel'*  paiioit  iTAs  a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  and 
•g«d  56.  In  1868  be  eonniUed  a  noniber  of  aninoit  nuigeoiM, 
botii  in  London  and  I^ria,  wbo  were  Bnanimons  in  dior  opanioo 
coBoenung  the  cancerons  nature  of  the  tnmonr,  wUdi  oectqiied 
tite  left  mamminarj  region.  Tb^  all  reAiaed  to  operate,  aa  the 
CBM  waa  eren  then  looked  upon  aa  one  of  general  infisetum  of 
the  ajitent  with  the  canooona  poiaon,  md  it  was  iherefiMv 
thoaght  that  a  anrgtcal  opetaticm  would  only  aooelentte  the  in- 
eritebly  fatad  re«nlt.  The  tumour  waa,  kowerer,  eventual^ 
exciaed  b;  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  in  Paris.  Soon  after  the  wom^ 
bad  be^ed,  tbe  ftxilbiTy  glands  of  the  left  side  be^an  to  enlarge, 
and  formed,  in  Jannary  1869,  a  hard  BweQing  of  the  aixe  of  n 
fist.  Tbn  patient  and  Dr.  Marion  Sims  were  both  at  that  tima 
ID  New  Toric,  and  the  same  mrgeon  agun  ezciaed  the  tnmonr, 
which  wsH  exhibited  at  »  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
New  York,  and  microscopicsUj  examined  by  competent  hiSto- 
logists,  who  pmnonnced  it  to  be  cancenms.  Diffuae  erysipelas  set 
in  after  the  second  operatioo,  with  fever  and  severe  constitntional 
distnrbance  ;  the  t«mperatnre  rose  to  106°,  and  there  were  rigors 
and  deliriam.  The  patient  rallied  after  a  time,  bat  the  wt>and 
afterwards  healed  very  slowly.  Cicatrisation  was  hardly  com- 
pleted wheD  a  fresh  tumour  began  to  develop  itself  in  the  right 
mammillary  region.  This  grew  rapidly,  and  soon  attained  the 
size  of  an  orange. 

Farther  snrgical  procedares  novr  appeared  inadmissible,  eape* 
cially  as  the  general  health  of  the  patient  had  given  way.  Dr. 
Neftel  therefore  proposed  to  employ  the  electrolytic  treatment. 
He  introduced  on  three  several  occasions,  in  April  and  May 
16C9,  at  first  two,  then  three,  and  at  last  foar  gilt  needles  sepa- 
rately into  the  tnmoar,  and  connected  them,  by  means  of  the 
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serres-fineB  condnotor,  with  the  negatiye  pole  of  a  Darnell's 
battery,  the  positive  electrode  being  placed  on  the  skin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tnmonr.  He  began  with  a  current  of  ten 
cells,  which  was  gradually  increased  to  thirty.  The  first  opera* 
tion  lasted  two,  the  second  five,  and  the  third  ten  minutes.  The 
needles  were  removed  without  any  hsBmorrhage  taking  place. 
Immediately  afber  the  operation  the  tumour  appeared  consider- 
ably larger,  from  the  hydrogen  which  had  become  evolved  in  it, 
but  it  was  softer  and  more  elastic  to  the  touch.  No  fever  or 
any  other  unpleasant  symptoms  supervened ;  on  the  contrary 
the  patient,  who  had  been  veiy  feeble,  ansemic  and  cachectic, 
became  stronger  from  day  to  day,  and  the  tumour  gradually 
began  to  shrink.  Two  months  after  the  first  application,  it  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared ;  and  three  months  after  no  trace  of 
it  was  left.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  had  improved 
pari  pcufsu^  and  was,  when  last  seen,  excellent.  No  fresh  tumours 
had  appeared  anywhere. 

In  this  case  the  percutaneous  treatment  was  oontiuued  for  about 
twelve  months,  daily,  the  cathode  being  placed  to  the  region  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  anode  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  patient  died  three  years  afterwards  of 
another  complaint,  no  relapse  having  taken  place. 

Lipoma, — Fat  being  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity, 
lipomas  offer  more  resistance  to  the  electrolytic  treatment  than 
other  tumours.  They  may,  however,  be  removed  by  it  in  course 
of  time.  Free  alkali  being,  by  the  action  of  the  negative  pole, 
developed  from  the  blood-vessels  and  the  connective  tissue  in 
which  the  fat  is  imbedded,  the  tumour  is  graduaUy  changed  into 
an  emulsion,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation. 

Slight  bleeding  may  sometimes  occur  on  removing  the  needles, 
if  the  tumour  is  highly  vascular,  the  galvanic  power  employed 
very  low,  and  the  needles  are  too  rapidly  withdrawn ;  but  it  can 
always  be  stopped  by  again  applying  the  negative  or  the  positive 
pole  to  the  puncture.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  blood,  if  the  operation  be  carefully  performed. 

In  leaving  this  subject  I  must  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
having  a  perfectly  satisfactory  action  of  the  battery,  as  insufficient 
galvanic  power  has  in  such  operations,  to  my  knowledge,  been  a 
cause  of  disappointment.  As  regards  the  number  of  cells  to  be 
employed,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  For 
cysts  and  tumours  with  soft  contents  less  power  is  required  than 
for  hard  swellings. 

zz 
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XXni.— WOUNDS  AND  ULCERS. 

VwnAiaaiioa  is  nsefiil  where  ulcers  are  slow  to  beal ;  and  after 
■mpntationB,  where  the  Btnxap  is  in  a  bad  condition.  Some  years 
ago,  I  treated  by  this  means  a  patient  npon  whooi  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  had  performed  amputation  of  the  forefinger.  Cicatrisatioa 
had  been  very  tardy,  and  although  Hie  wonnd  healed  at  last,  the 
Btnmp  remained  livid,  very  soft,  waa  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
tonoh,  and  bled  easQy.  Uitder  the  inflaence  of  faradisation,  it 
became  much  firmer,  ooqnired  a  healthier  colotir,  mas  less  sensi- 
tive  to  tonch,  uid  never  bled  again,  iir.  Mitchell  Henry  has 
infbrmed  me  that  he  has,  in  patients  who  were  nnder  his  care 
in  tiie  Middlesex  Hospital,  fonnd  the  same  means  very  beneficia] 
for  improving  the  secretion  of  ulcers ;  and  Dr.  Snschenber^er,  of 
the  United  States'  Navy,  has  sncceesfnlly  nsed  the  indnced  cur- 
rent for  the  core  of  nnmanageable  decnbitns.  Mr,  Nimn  has 
also  adopted  this  mode  of  treatment  for  the  seqnele  of  mammaiy 
abscess,  in  sinns  of  the  breast,  and  the  painful  <edema,  which  is 
80  apt  to  remain  after  the  more  acnte  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation have  subsided.  In  several  instances  Mr.  Nonn  has  seen, 
after  one  application,  the  indolent  edges  of  the  fistnloos  c^jemng 
aasnming  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  dnll  red  colour  of  the 
infiltrated  skin  giving  place  to  a  tint  peculiar  to  resolntion.  In 
all  these  cases  faradisation  acts  by]  stimulating  the  vasomotor 
nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  the  activity  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  increased,  and  the  absorption  of  exudation-prodncts 


The  continuous  current  is  likewise  valuable  in  such  casa  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells,' who  has  used  it  a  good  deal,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  means  so  capable  of  producing 
a  rapid  growth  of  healthy  granulations,  and  that  often  a  very 
beneficial  change  is  effected  in  the  condition  of  ulcers  within 
twenty-four  honrs.  Mr,  Wells  found  that  if  two  slight  excoria- 
tions, two  ulcers  or  suppurating  surfaces  on  a  limb  or  any  part 
of  the  body,  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  single  galvanio 
pair,  the  sine  being  applied  upon  one  and  the  silver  on  the  other, 
the  sur&ce  beneath  the  silver  rapidly  cicatrised,  while  that  be- 
neath the  zinc  was  in  two  days  converted  into  a  superficial  eschar. 

n  Electiici^  and  Oalvuinn. 
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To  insure  the  passage  of  the  current  it  is  not  necessary  to  denude, 
bat  only  to  moisten  the  cuticle.  If  the  plates  be  still  kept  ap- 
plied, the  eschar  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
presents  all  the  character^  of  a  slough  produced  by  caustic  potash, 
except  that  the  dead  tissues  are  a  little  less  compact.  After  the 
separation  of  these  sloughs  cicatrisation  under  ordinary  applica- 
tions is  very  tardy,  but  sets  in  at  once  if  the  silver  plate  be  ap- 
plied, the  zinc  being  fixed  on  some  neighbouring  part. 

Messrs.  Beard  and  Rockwell  report  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged 
40,  who,  on  May  1,  1871,  fell  and  injured  the  arm  immediately 
above  the  external  condyle.  The  pain  was  excessive,  and  con- 
tinned  to  distress  her  for  several  weeks,  when  a  small  ulcer  made 
its  appearance  and  enlarged  until  it  was  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  patient  applied  for  treatment,  July  18.  The  ulcer  was 
covered  with  a  dark-coloured  scab  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  partly 
lifted  from  its  resting-place  by  exuberant  and  unhealthy  granula- 
tions. The  scab  was  removed,  and  a  wet  cloth  in  connection  with 
the  positive  pole  was  applied  to  the  diseased  part,  while  the 
negative  was  placed  on  an  indifferent  but  approximate  part.  The 
galvanic  current  was  used.  She  suffered  no  more  pain  after  the 
second  sSanee,  and  as  the  applications  were  repeated  the  ulcer 
rapidly  healed,  until  August  80,  when  the  part  was  covered  by 
sound  healthy  skin. 

The  same  observers  have  also  treated  a  syphilitic  ulcer  success- 
fully by  electrolysis.  A  woman,  aged  40,  suffered  three  years 
since  from  a  number  of  syphilitic  tubercles  and  ulcers  about  her 
hips,  thighs,  and  vulva.  They  persisted  a  long  time  and  gave  her 
much  annoyance,  but  finally  healed,  with  the  exception  of  one  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  It  was  elevated  nearly  half  an  inch 
above  the  surrounding  surface,  was  excessively  painful,  and  dis- 
charged an  offensive  secretion.  A  needle  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  was  passed  through  the  base  of  the  elevation,  and  a 
current  of  moderate  tension  allowed  to  pass  for  a  few  moments. 
This  application  dissipated  all  pain,  and  after  the  third  siance^ 
given  several  weeks  after  the  firat,  soon  healed,  and  the  patient 
was  discharged  from  the  dispensary. 
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XQT'— DTBODTCnoS  OP  DKTGS  IMO  THE  UlifUUf 
BT  THE  AID  €fF  ELECTXlCZrT. 

Fafaie-I^il^>nt>  baa  mJwiibJ  to  nrtradwc  &«gs  hiIb  ik« 
^■■w  bodr  br  tbe  »d  of  dectndt*-.     ~ 
■wateiitd  wTtk  a  KtlanoB  <£  iik 

pOfc  of  tbirtj-  fwira,  on  c 

due  connected  witb  ifae  [»c»iu«g  pole  of  tbe  ImUbt,  on  tfe  o^mt 
arm,  after  which  the  euioit  w«s  mOowed  to  piM  tw  mo^k  tne. 
He  *ajs  that  after  a  fevmiiint^  the  staich acqaind  ahlaelii^^ 
■howing  that  the  iodine  had  travelled  bxna  one  ana  to  the  rrtlMT 

From  this  and  other  obati  ■  ■lions  he  conclBcIed  that  wlM^M-tf  I 
snbitaiioes  migfat  by  the  galranie  mrmt  be  introdnced  into  At 
Mj^stem,  and  then  td  Untmm  other  be  allow^  to  icHiani  in  ii,  or 
remored  from  it  after  baring'  trarersed  the  bodf. 

Oar  pi'caent  pbrnological  knowledge  enables  as  to  saj  thai  A 
i»  impOMible,  faj  anj  contriTBace,  to  prevent  the  rfm^Mri^i^  ^f 
most  medicinal  sobatancea  fran  the  bodj- ;  aod  one  of  Falir^ 
Palaprat's  jiropositions  maj  therefore  a  priori  be  diminated  fivm 
the  inqoiTy.  Tbe  other  propositton,  viz.  that  electricitf  tmj 
•erre  to  introdnce  drags  into  the  system,  is  likewise  nnt^nabfe, 
as  tbose  who  have  repeated  Pslaprat's  eipcmnenta  have  nevo- 
been  able  to  perceive  any  pax^ge  of  iodine  from  tbe  negative 
pole  of  the  battery  throngfa  the  hnman  body  to  the  positive  pole; 
We  mnit  therefore  conclode  that  his  ohserratioDS  have  not  been 
made  with  sntEcient  care,  and  that  he  was  thereby  led  to  emmeons 
(ledactions.  Perhaps  he  was  hardly  fit  for  makingsncb  ofaserva- 
tioiiH,  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  suffered  from  '  ecstatic 
spasms '  aboat  the  time  when  he  worked  on  this  subject. 

In  184€  Dr.  Klenke*  annoanced  that  be  bad  cored  a  nnmber 
of  more  or  less  intractable  diseases  by  the  gtdv&nic  introdnction 
of  medicines  into  the  system.  For  Btmma  he  introdnced  iodide 
of  potAssinm,  for  syphilis  mercmy,  &c  Dr.  Hassenstein'  has 
likenise  published  an  abtmse  memoir  on  this  snbject ;  but 
neither  Klenke  nor  Haseenstein  have  been  able  to  satisfy  tbe 
profession  of  tbe  accnracy  of  their  observations. 

'  AKhiici  g^-Qem1e«  de  MMecinr,  rol.  ii.  p.  132.    Paiii,  1633. 

*  ZtiUchrift  Wiener  Aenle,  Mai  18*7. 

■  Cbemi«b-«l«c[riKbe  Ucilmelhode.    Leipiig,  IS53. 
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Voltaic  Narcotism. — In   1859    Dr.   Kicliardson^   proposed    to 
induce  anaBsthesia  by  a  combination  of  electricity  with  narcotics. 
For  this  he  used  Palvermacher's  chains,  and  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  chloroform.     He  experimented 
on  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  afterwards   on   men  ;  and  produced 
ancBsthosia  to  such  an  extent,  that  severe  operations  could  be  per- 
formed with  little  or  no  pain.     The  expectations  which  were  at 
first  entertained  of  this  new  mode  of  inducing  anaesthesia  have, 
however,   not  been  realised.     Dr.  Waller  has  shown  that  the 
application  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  aconite  and 
chloroform  alone  produces  loss  of  vascularity  and  nearly  completo 
anaesthesia  in  the  human  skin  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  that 
electricity  neither  retards  nor  accelerates  this  process ;  that  the 
anaesthesia  is  limited   to    the   spot  to   which    the  narcotising 
mixture  is  applied,  and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  local  absorption 
of  the  mixture ;  that  this  absorption  may  produce  death  in  ani- 
mals, and  might  be  dangerous  in  infants  and  children  ;  and  that 
the  action  of  the  narcotic  mixture  with  or  without  electricity, 
when  applied  to  the  healthy  skin,  is  followed  by  a  severe  local 
inflammation  of  an  obstinate  character,  which  would  be  a  bad 
complication  in  surgical  operations. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  since  then  given  to  the  profession  a  far 
readier  means  of  producing  local  anaesthesia  in  the  ether-spray  ; 
and  he  has  thus  made  ample  compensation  for  any  disappoint- 
ment which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  flsdlure  of  voltaic  nar- 
cotism. 

XXV.— EXTRACTION    OF  METALUC    SUBSTANCES|   FROM 
THE  HUMAN  BODY:  THE  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  BATH. 

In  1855  M.  Poey  asserted,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  before 
the  French  Academy,  that  it  is  possible  to  extract  various  me- 
tallic substances  from  the  human  body  by  the  aid  of  electricity  ; 
whether  they  have  been  taken  as  remedies,  or  have  become  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  of  persons  occupied  in  the  difierent  arts 
and  trades  in  which  their  employment  is  required.  He  relates  that 
an  electro-plater,  at  Havana,  who  had  frequently  immersed  his 
hands  into  solutions  of  nitrate  and  cyanide  of  gold  and  silver, 
became  aflected  with  a  bad  ulcer  which  resisted  every  treatment. 
On  one  occasion,  while  preparing  a  bath  for  electro-plating,  he 

>  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February  12,  1859. 
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immened  his  bands  into  the  liquid  before  the  object  to  be 
plated  had  been  in  it,  and  noticed  that  the  negatiTe  wire  became 
covered  with  a  metalHc  coating.  From,  this  it  was  coocloded 
that  these  deposits  came  from  the  hands  of  the  electro-pIat«r, 
who  was  advised  by  U.  Poej  to  repeat  the  operatioii  in  order  to 
extract  any  particles  of  metal  whidi  might  be  retnainin^.  Tbe 
resnlt  was  tiiat  the  nloer  was  cmed. 

Tbe  electro-chemical  both  conmats  of  a  lar^  copper  tab  filled 
with  water,  and  inmilated  from  the  gramid ;  and  the  patient  sits 
in  tiie  tnb  on  a  wooden  seat,  which  is  iLkenrise  insolated.  For 
tbe  extraction  of  mercury,  Bflver,  or  gold,  tfae  wBter  in  the  tub  is 
acidnloted  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  lead  is  to  be  ex- 
tmcted,  snlphnric  acid  is  added.  One  end  of  the  tnbe  is  txai- 
nected  by  means  of  a  screw  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery 
of  thirty  pairs  of  plates,  while  the  positive  pole  is  held  by  the 
patient  in  the  right  and  the  IcA  hand  alternately.  The  posttive 
electrode  is  made  of  iron,  and  covered  with  moistened  linem. 
The  galvanic  current  now  enten  the  body  by  one  of  the  anna  ; 
it  circnlates,  according  to  M.  Poey's  graphic  description,  every- 
where, &om  head  to  foot,  trsverBes  all  tbe  internal  organs,  and 
even  the  bones,  seizes  eveiy  particle  of  metiU  which  it  meets  on 
its  jonmey,  restores  it  to  its  primitive  form,  and  d^ioeits  it  on 
tbe  entire  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  tub,  more  especially  opposite 
that  part  of  the  body  where  the  metal  is  sapposed  to  exist ;  but  all 
this  is  mere  hypothesis.  Patients  have  oR«n  been  said  to  Buffer 
from  the  effects  of  poisonous  metals  in  the  system,  bat  no  proofs  of 
the  actnal  presence  of  snch  metals  in  the  body  have  been  forth, 
coming.  Let  a  patient  be  pot  into  tbe  bath  where  there  is  no 
doabt  about  (he  presence  of  a  foreign  metal  in  tbe  system  ;  as, 
for  instance,  one  who  has  become  blue  by  the  prolonged  nee  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  when  snch  a  patient  has  been  rendered  white 
by  the  bath,  I  shall  be  convinced,  but  not  until  then.  The 
American,  Eli  B.,  who  made  a  tonr  of  the  European  hospitals  ten 
years  ago,  and  who  was  a  sort  of  celebrity  as  the  '  bine  man,' 
had  taken  a  large  number  of  electro-chemical  baths  at  Xew 
York,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  bine  colour,  but  without  tbe 
least  effect;  and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  case  against  the 
electro-chemical  bath.  I  willingly  admit  that  in  some  cases  ot 
rheamatism  and  allied  affections  tfae  electro-chemical  bath  may 
be  of  service,  especially  when  combined,  as  is  now  often  done, 
with  a  local  application  of  the  cnrrent  to  the  suffering  part;  but 
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there  it  does  not  act  by  eztractmg  metals ;  nor  oan  we  donbt 
that  in  many  cases  the  electro*chemical  bath  most  be  ine£Pectiye 
or  hurtful,  where  a  proper  application  of  electricity  to  the  suf- 
fering part  alone  might  cure  the  patient. 

XXVL— THERAPEUTICAL  USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  MID- 
WIFERY. 

Bertholon  in  France,  Herder,  Stein,  and  Elilian  in  Germany, 
and  Drs.  Radford  and  Barnes  in  this  country,  have  recommended 
and  used  electricity  in  cases  of  tedious  labour  and  hsBmorrhage 
from  the  uterus,  especially  in  some  forms  of  placenta  provia ;  and 
for  originating  uterine  contractions  in  cases  where  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  induce  premature  labour.  As  to  the  mode  of  application, 
Kilian  has  recommended  applying  a  galvanic  forceps,  the  blades 
of  which  consist  of  two  different  metaJs.  Dr.  Radford-  proposed 
the  application  of  one  pole  of  a  &radic  current  to  the  abdominal 
parietes  over  the  fundus  uteri,  and  of  the  other  to  the  os  uteri  by 
means  of  a  yaginal  conductor.  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  contrary, 
has  directed  the  two  poles  to  the  abdomen  externally,  and 
the  same  proceeding  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Barnes,  while 
Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  the  positive 
pole  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  negative  to  the  cervix  uteri, 
for  acting  enei^ticallv  upon  the  contractile  fibre-cells  of  the 
uterus. 

Professors  Simpson  and  Scanzoni  consider  electridiy  in  mid- 
wifery all  but  useless,  and  believe  that  when  uterine  action  has 
apparently  been  excited  by  galvanism,  this  has  been  either  a 
mere  coincidence,  or  it  has  resulted  from  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  patient,  or  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
uterus  or  the  abdominal  parietes  by  the  electrodes.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Mackenzie's  experiments,  however,  certainly  show  that  in  cases 
of  placenteal  presentation,  in  which  profuse  luBmorrhages  con- 
tinue to  recur,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  the  plug  and 
other  means,  before  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  of 
manual  assistance;  and  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  which  resist  other  treatment,  and  which 
from  the  constricted  state  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  do  not  admit 
either  of  mechanical  or  manual  interference,  feuradisation  is  most 
valuable. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Kuhn,^  who  used 

*  Comptes  rendnB,  October  18S0. 
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tbe  tntliiced  earnint  in  ibe  can  of  b  woboii  in  whcnc,  eightem 
honra  after  ddimj,  tbe  jdaoeirta  had  noi  beat  azpoDed  on  *a- 
coont  of  atonj  of  the  ntema.  One  condnetor  was  pheeJ  to  As 
cenix,  and  the  other  to  Hie  abdonoDal  parietea  ahon  Hm  n 
The  circnit  had  scarcelj  been  dosed  a 
and  expelled  the  placenta. 

M.  de  St.  Germain '  atatea,  aa  tl>e  rasult  of  Ina  n 
in  DO  case  hare  ntenne  oontractioiM  beat  indoeed  when  OmyhaA 
not  already  BpontaneooKlj  commenoed.  Tfaia  explains,  acconling 
to  him,  the  discredit  into  which  the  elecfaric  cnrroit  has  fiUlen  •■ 
a  means  of  indnong  premataie  laboor.  He  has  also  fbmid  that, 
wherever  labonr  pains  have  commenoed,  occnrring  at  interrala  of 
fifteen  w  twenty  minntes,  on  the  application  <tf  the  condnctora  to 
Uie  lateral  parts  of  die  abdomen,  in  abont  ten  minntea  a  remark- 
able increaae  of  Ibe  nterine  oonbactiona  occnrs,  and  that  con- 
tractions so  induced  are  much  more  prolonged  and  more  pHnfnl 
than  others.  The  dilatation  of  oa  nteri  has  constantly  taken 
place  with  nudity  ;  and  a  &ct  to  be  particnlarij  insisted  npon, 
especially  as  it  is  not  noticed  by  Barnes  and  Baidford,  is  that  the 
ezpnlsion  of  the  placenta  immediately  follows  tbat  of  the  in&nt, 
being  either  BpontAaeonsIy  projected  beyond  the  ynlva  or  capable 
of  removsl  witboat  the  slightest  traction.  In  two  cases  only  tfaa 
in&nt  exhibited  a  slight  blnish  colonr,  bnt  in  these  the  cyanosis 
could  be  explained  by  constnctiou.  M.  ^  St.  Germain  belieres 
that  faradisation  should  be  submitted  to  further  investigations, 
and  expecto  that  it  will  prove  chiefly  useful  for  a  rapid  ezpnlsion 
of  the  placenta. 

Faradisation  of  the  womb  is  nnquestioiiably  one  of  the  most 
cfiiective  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  accoucheur  for  checking 
hfemoirhage  after  birth.  It  baa  likewise  the  advantage  of  being 
cleanly  and  simple  in  its  application,  and  that  no  exposure  and 
deluging  with  cold  water  is  required.  Mr.  Parsons,*  of  Liverpool, 
has  used  this  proceeding  in  a  case  of  twin-birth,  in  which  the 
patient  was  sinking  from  bEemorrhage,  the  uterus  being  large  and 
flabby.  Pressure,  irritation  of  the  womb  by  the  band  introduced 
into  it,  and  eigot,  had  been  tried  and  foiled.  Faradisation  was 
then  resorted  to,  one  electrode  being  directed  to  the  cervix,  while 
the  other  was  applied  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  In  a  few 
minnt«8  slight  uterine  contractions  occurred,  and  in  half-an-bonr 

■  HcdiFAl  Timea  and  Gazette,  NoTeinber  13,  1S69. 
'  Medical  Times  and  Gaictte,  August  26,  IMS. 
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the  womb  had  contracted  to  its  proper  size.  The  haemorrhage 
was  then  quite  arrested,  and  the  woman  made  a  good  recovery.  Dr. 
Mackintosh/  of  Doncaster,  has  nsed  the  same  means  in  a  case 
in  which  convnlsions  came  on  duricg  the  first  stage  of  labour, 
and  required  the  use  of  chloroform.  Failure  of  uterine  action 
occurred  before  the  os  was  fully  dilated.  Forceps  delivery  was 
found  necessary,  and  after  the  placenta  had  been  removed,  the 
haemorrhage  from  the  flabby  uterus  could  only  be  checked  by 
keeping  the  hand  in  the  organ.  Grasping  and  kneeding  it,  cold 
aflasion  externally,  injections  of  cold  water,  and  perchloride  of  iron 
having  failed  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  faradisation  was  resorted 
to  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  Almost  immediately  firm 
contraction  took  place,  and  no  further  haemorrhage  occurred. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Ptterperal  Eclampsia, — Mr.  Parsons,  of  Islip,^  has  recorded  the 
case  of  a  woman  who,  during  her  seventh  confinement,  was  taken 
ill  with  severe  frequent  eclamptic  fits,  with  complete  cessation  of 
uterine  contractions.  He  applied  galvanism  (faradisation)  ex- 
ternally, with  immediate  effect,  the  bags  of  membrane  becoming 
tense  and  protruding  through  the  os.  Within  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  application  the  child  was 
bom ;  faradisation  was  again  used  after  the  placenta  had  been 
expelled,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  contraction.  Although  there 
was  albuminuria,  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  never 
had  a  return  of  the  fits  afterwards. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  accidents  which 
may  be  caused  by  an  injudicious  application  of  electricity.  This 
powerful  agent  is  not  one  of  those  remedies  which,  if  they  do  no 
good,  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  in  the  hands 
of  an  inexperienced  operator,  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  Blind- 
ness  has  been  caused  by  an  improper  application  of  the  con- 
tinuous current  to  the  face  ;  fainting,  spasms,  hysterical  fits,  and 
palsies  have  been  induced  by  administering  powerful  shocks  ;  and 
fresh  apoplectic  attacks  have  come  on  in  patients  who  had 
previously  suffered  from  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  avoided  if  the  operator  is  guided  by  physio- 
logical knowledge  and  therapeutical  experience.  With  this 
remedy  more  than  with  any  other  the  mode  of  application  has  an 
all-important  bearing  upon  the  results ;  for  it  is  not  electricity 
that  cures  diseases,  but  the  physician,  who  may  cure  diseases  by 
means  of  electricity. 

'  British  Medical  JonrDal,  AngoBt  0,  1873. 
'  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i.  1866, 
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Atony  of  the  bladder,  661 
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method,  476 
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muscles  of  the  eye,  669 
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66 
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Cathode,  38 
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irriubilily,  226 
Electrical  anKethesia,  240 
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Btiitic,2;  dToamic,19;  antinal, 89 ; 

positire and negatiTB, 8 ;  by'contaet, 
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238;  eiidocmo6i8,45;  mixture,  804; 
laj,  01;   eel,  90,   93;    shad,   94; 
bath,  294  ;  organ  of  electric  fishes, 
90,  274;  spark,  8;  probe,  457 
Electrisation,  271;    bjr  sparks,  276; 

by  the  lisyden  jar,  277 
Electro-bioscopj,  460 
Electrodes,  88  ;  medical,  321 ;  surgi- 
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Electro-magnetic  machines,  374 
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Electro-motive  force,  2 
Electro-motive  propeorties  of  metals,  22 
Electro-muscular  contractions,  226 
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Electro-muscular  sensibility,  242 
Electro-negative  bath,  276 
Electron,  2 
Electrophorus,  16 
Electro-physiology,  126 
Electro-positive  bath,  274 
Electro-puncture,  344,  281;  of  the 

heart,  697 
Electroscope,  12 
Electro-therapeutics,  469 
ElectrotoDus,  Du  fiois-Reymond  on, 
107;  Pfluger  on,  210;  Eulenburg 
OD,   212;    Bemak   on,  210;    Von 
Bezold  on,   213;    Samt  on,   218; 
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Embolism  of  cerebral  arteries,  602 
Enoephaloid  cancer,  696 
Endosmosis,  electric,  46 
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Epididymis,  eleetro-pnysiology  o^  260 
Epilepsy,  676 

Epileptiform  neuralgia,  602 
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nervous  centres,  69;    electro-phy- 
siology of  the  brain,  148 ;  the  ear, 
188;  electrotonus,  214;  the  polar 
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Exhaustion,  oerebnJ,  496 ;  spinal,  618 
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87;  maj^eto-electridty,  86 
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localised,  896;  of  the  skin,  416; 
membrana  tympani,  417;  of  in- 
ternal organs,  417;  nose,  rectum, 
and  bladder,  418;  pharynx  and 
larynx,  420  ;  pneumogastric  nerve, 
426 ;  womb,  426 ;  oesophagus,  427  ; 
diaphragm,  404,  692;  its  mode  of 
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of,  678 
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FolhirgiU,Dr.,onelecm>-bio«»pj,483 
Fourth  nerre,  pAralyiie  of,  6GS 
FoTeaux'B  Intleritw,  307.  3S4 
FotIbt,  Mr.,  on  the  oi^an  of  taste, 

193;  the  rye,  170 
Fox.  Dr.  Charles,  on  galvBDo-emeeiB, 
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Fnnklia,  John,  on  elacbrisnljon,  272 
FranUinic  electiinitj,  3 
Franklin isation,  2TI 
FnuAT,  Dr.,  on  electro-phirmoto^  of 

the  biood,  262  ;  on  aneurism,  Gl)3 : 

paTaljsN  of  the  bladder,  S16 
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2S7  i  diseases  of,  644 
Oalvani's  diicoreriea,    27,   e«,   197; 

batteries,  23,  283 
Qatvanic  belte.  287 

—  cautery,  347,  681 

—  chains.  286 

—  giddinesa,  139 

—  mom.  361 

—  poultrca,  285 

Galvanisation,  270  ;  of  the  brain.  330; 
spinal  cord,  332  ;  cervical  sympa- 
thetic. 335;  of  tbe  roote  of  the 
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Opinions  of  the  Press  on 
Dr.  Althaus's  Treatise  on  Medical  Electricity. 


'  This  is  far  the  best  treatise  we  hare  seen  on  the  medical  applications  of 
electricity.'  AnaofjEUM, 

'Dr.  Althaus  has  supplied  to  the  English  profession  bj  far  the  most 
elaborate  and  nsefnl  book  on  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  extant  in  our 
mother  tongne.  The  book  will  command  general  reference.  We  expect  to 
see  it  for  some  time  to  come  the  standard  English  work  on  Medical  Electri- 
city.' Medical  Timss  akd  Gazxttx. 

'  There  existed  a  hiatus  in  British  medical  literature  on  the  subject  which 
the  present  work  most  worthily  fills  up.  Dr.  Althans's  Treatise  is  complete, 
accurate,  and  scientific.  The  book  is  written  in  a  dear  and  eren  elegant 
style.  Dr.  Althaus  doeii  not  address  us  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  specialist,  but 
with  the  honest  conviction  of  a  man  of  science.' 

British  and  Fobxiox  Mbdico-Chibvroical  Rktikw. 

'  The  entire  work  is  one  that,  in  these  days  of  book-making,  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  with  ;  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  philosopher,  and  we  are  but 
discharging  our  duty  to  our  readers,  in  most  strongly  recommending  it  to  their 
notice.'  DrBLTn  Quabtxblt  Jovbnal  of  Mkdical  Scixiccx. 

'  A  rery  complete  and  able  work,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  science  in  its 
most  advanced  stages,  and  giving  a  clear  account  both  of  its  general  and 
medical  history.  Dr.  Althaus  shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  department 
of  his  subject,  and  we  can  recommend  his  book  with  pleasure.' 

MXDICAL  ClBCULAB. 

'  In  the  work  before  us,  Dr.  Althaus  gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  quali- 
fications to  investigate  the  therapeutic  influence  of  electricity,  by  a  judicious 
and  careftilly  devised  system  of  experimentation.  Of  its  general  tone  and 
spirit  we  can  speak  most  favourably.'  WxmfUfSTKB  Rxvurw. 

*  Ko  work  covering  the  whole  ground  of  Medical  Electricity  has,  prior  to 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Althaus's  volume,  issued  either  from  the  American  or 
the  English  press.  Aside,  therefore,  from  any  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book 
before  us,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  pioneer  in  this  species  of  literature,  should 
ensure  for  it  the  attention  and  respectful  oonsideratiou  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion. It  is  only  by  the  dissemination  of  works  such  as  that  before  us,  that 
Medical  Electricity  can  be  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  charlatans, 
and  placed  upon  its  proper  footing  as  a  therapeutical  agent' 

Charlxbtok  Medical  Jourmal. 

*  We  have  much  pleasure  in  heartily  recommending  this  book,  in  which  the 
best-informed  reader  may  hope  to  find  himself  well  repaid  for  his  trouble.' 

Half-Yrarlt  Abstract  of  thx  Medical  Scixiccxs. 

*  The  work  of  Dr.  Althaus  at  once  conveys  the  impression  of  having 
emanated  from  a  high  authority,  and  one  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that 
has  been  done  in  this  important  department  of  science.' 

EoiMBUROH  Medical  Journal. 
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*A.  book  of  raseuoh  and  uthoritj,  written  bj  one  who  is  twIAmMf  wMieNr  of  Ui 
■nbject.'  Lavcbt.' 

*Dr.  Altrau^b  woik  is  bj  tar  the  best  that  has  ben  written  in  oar  tancang*,  with  a 
medical  object  in  riew.' 
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ATAXY. 

Price  4«. 

*The  tendenoy  of  Dr.  AiaBAns*8  teaching  is  to  gite  the  Fhyilclan  ccnfidepeB  in  Us 
power  over  dieeaee.'  Bbribh  Mkdical  Joubval. 


ON  THE 

ELECTEOLYTIC     TEEATMENT 

OF    TUMOUES 

AND   OTHER   SURGICAL    DISEASES. 

Price  U.  6d, 

'  Dr.  Althaus  has  fnmiahed  us  with  a  remedy  which  robs  a  Uurge  part  of  Burgerj  of  its 
terrors.'  Mkdical  TtMXS  akd  Gazcits. 
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*  An  excellent  account  of  this  new  disease.*— Lakcvt. 
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January,  1874. 

LINDSA  Y  &  BLAKISTON  call  tlie  attention  of  Booksellers  and  the 
Medical  Profession  to  'their  extensixfe  list  of  Medical  Works  as 
embraced  in  the  enclosed  Catalogue,  to  which  they  are  constatitly 
adding  by  tlie  addition  of  New  Books  on  cocry  branch  of  Medical 
Science,  Their  assortment  of  books  also  embraces  all  otlur  Medical 
Wdrks  pnblislud  in  tlie  United  States,  which  they  will  furnish  to  the 
Trade  or  Profession  ofi  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Their  own  publications  can  be  had  from  or  through  Booksellers  in  most 
of  tlie  principal  cities  of  tlie  Union,  Wlunfor  any  reason  they  can- 
not be  thus  proaircd,  they  will  forward  tliem  by  mail  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  tlie  Catalogue  price. 

Having  special  arrangements  with  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL^  of 
London,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  all  their  publications  in  this 
country  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Many  of  their  leading  books, 
especially  those  of  recent  publication,  they  have  either  reprinted  or 
keep  in  stock.  Those  not  on  hand  they  will  supply  promptly  to 
order  at  tlu  lowest  rates  to  tlie  shilling  of  the  Lofidon  retail 
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SYDENHAM  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed agents  in  the  United  States  for  this  Society,  they  are 
prepared  to  receive  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  TEN  DOLLARS  per 
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payable  always  in  advance.  Reports  of  the  Society,  with  a  list 
of  the  works  already  publislud  by  them,  will  be  furtuslied  upon 
application^ 

LINDSA  Y  &  BLAKISTON  will  furnish  to  Dealers  in  Medical 
Books,  without  charge,  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  their  Medical 
Publications,  with  titeir  imprint  attached,  for  distribution  among 
their  Customers,  upon  applicatiofi. 

« _ ». 


1.  Table  of  Sigua,  or  Guide  for  RegiiterlDg  Yiafts,  Ed- 

gagementt,  Ac. 
Z  An  AlraAnae 
S.  Maraliall  Iloire  Rpady  Method  in  Aaphyzia. 

4.  PoiBons  and  tbelr  Antidotee. 

5.  Table  for  GalculatliiK  the  Period  of  Utoro^eitatlon. 
6u  The  Vielting  List  arranged  for  25,  M,  75,  or  100 

Patients. 


Lindsay  &  Blakiston's 
PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST. 

NOW  EEADT  FOE  1874. 

<*The  simplest  of  all  the  yisiTiRO  lists  published,  it  must  eontinae  to  bold,  what  M 
aow  has,  the  preference  over  all  other  forms  of  this  indispensable  oompanion  for  ths 
Physician." — New  York  Med.  Journal.  ^  , 

7.  Memoranda  pages  for  every  month  In  tlia  year. 

8.  Paget  fur  Atldreeaes  of  Patients,  Ste. 

9.  ^       Bills  and  Accounts  ask«d  ftr  aad  4» 
lirered. 

10.  **       Obstetric  Kngagtwents. 

11.  **       Yaccination. 

12.  **       Becordlug  Obstetric  Caaea,  Datttha,  aai 
for  Ctoneral  MoBMnuida. 

SIZES  AND  PRICE. 

for  85  Patients  weekly.  Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,                                          .  $1  00 

50      *•            ••  •*            **                    ".•••••  1  21 

75      ♦*            «*                "            *♦                    " 1  50 

100      *•            •*  •*            "                    *'......  8  00 

50  "    "«-i-{j;?yroir}    " ^^ 

^00      "  "«-ls.{J--J-}  ** ,00 

Also,  AN  INTERLEAVED  EDITION, 

for  the  use  of  Chunlry  PhyUeianM  and  others  who  compound  their  own  Prescriptions, 
or  furnish  Medieinet  to  their  patients.  The  additional  pages  can  also  be  used  for  Sj^edal 
Memoranda^  recording  important  cases,  &c.,  &o. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  Interleaved,  tacks,  pockets    etc.,  .    $1  50 

50       "  ••  "  u        ti  *♦....       1  75 

This  YisiTiNO  List  has  now  been  published  for  Twenty  Years,  and  has 
met  with  such  uniform  and  hearty  approval  from  the  Profepsion,  that  the 
demand  for  it  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  Publishers,  in  order  to  still  further  extend  its  circulation  and  osefal- 
ness,  and  to  keep  up  the  reputation  which  it  has  so  long  retained,  of  being 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST, 

tts  well  as  the  Oldest  Visiting  List  published,  have  now  matle  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  price. 

It  can  be  procured  from  the  principal  booksellrrs  in  any  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  or  copies  will  be  forwarded  bj  mail, 
free  of  postage,  by  the  Publishers,  upon  receipt  by  them  of  the  retail  price 
tB  annexed. 

In  ordering  the  work  from  other  booksellers,  order 

TAndsay  <C  Blakiston's  Physlclan\H  Vlslthig  List. 

And  in  all  cases,  whether  ordering  from  the  Publishers  or  otherwise, 
specify  the  size,  style,  Ac,  wanted. 

It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  roost  complete  and  yet  the  simplest  Visiting  List  which 
IS  published.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  invaluable  to  tlie  practitioner  in  busy  practice,  and, 
besides  Paving  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  will  prevent  his  losing  a  considerable  sum 
of  mouey  during  the  year,  by  neglecting,  through  forget  fulness,  to  enter  visits  made. 
Those  who  have  made  use  of  this  Visiting  List  would  not  be  without  it  for  thrice  its 
price.  We  therefore  know  we  arc  doing  our  readers  a  good  turn  when  we  strongly 
recommend   t  to  their  attention.  —  Canada  Medical  Journal,  December,  1871. 


Waring's  Practical  Therapeutics. 

THIRD  AMERICAN  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

( 'omidered  phiefly  wUh  reference  to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  By 
Edward  John  Waring,  F.R.C.S.,  F.  L.  8.,  Ac,  Ac.  T/drd  Ameri- 
can, from  the  last  London  Edition.    Price  in  cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,  $6.00 

Thore  are  many  foaturcs  in  Dr  Waring's  Therapeutics  which  render  it  espociall^ 
valuable  to  the  Practitioner  and  Student  of  Medicine,  much  important  and  reliable 
information  being  found  in  it  not  contained  in  similar  works;  it  also  differs  from 
them  in  it«*  completeness,  the  convenience  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  greater  promi- 
nence given  to  the  medicinal  application  of  the  varioas  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
in  the  treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  Ilumun  Body,  &c.  It  is  divided  into 
two  part.',  the  alphalxitical  arrangement  being  adopted  throughout;  there  is  also  added 
an  excellent  Index  of  Diskases,  with  a  list  of  the  medicines  applicable  as  remedies, 
and  a  full  Index  of  the  medicines  and  preparations  noticed  in  the  work. 

**  This  new  edition  of  Warlng*i  PractUal  TherapttiHc§  hae  been  altered  and  Improred  with  great 
Judgment.  A  satis fbetory  aoooiut  of  now  agentf— chloral,  apomorphia,  nitrons  oxide,  carbolic  aeld, 
lio.,  la  introduced  withovt  adding  to  Its  balk.  The  additions  aro  made  with  remarkal^o  siclll  in  oon- 
jensation.    It  Is  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  thorapoatlos  yet  in  ezistunoe.'*— Srf/.  Med.  Journal. 

** There  has  been  no  seareity,  latterly,  of  worlts  of  this  class,  several  of  them  we  regard  as  having 
great  professional  ralne ;  bat,  it  mast  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  this  holds  no  InAsrior  place  among 
them.  Stlll.Vs  Is  a  national  book,  bat  mach  more  TolamlDoas ;  and,  therelbre,  while  it  is  high  antbor- 
ity.  It  is  less  conyenient  for  office  ose.  Farthormore,  we  prefor  the  literary  arrangement  and  ezeoa- 
tlon  of  Waring.  It  can  be  asod  with  more  readiness  and  always  relied  on  for  the  correctness  of  Its 
facts.  In  the  daily  treatment  of  diseases,  it  soems  to  sajiply  everything  that  can  be  desired.  The 
articles  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  a  paragraph  Is  devoted  to  their  physical  deserlr»tion  and 
scieDtifio  character.  Their  therapeatio  ases4»lu)wever,  constitate  the  balk  of  the  yolamo ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  labor  has  been  very  thoroagh.*'— Pru^yitlt'  Circular. 

"The  plan  of  this  work  Is  admirable,  and  well  calcalatod  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  basy  practl* 
tloner.  There  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  Information,  accompanied  with  jadicluus  comments,  im- 
parted in  a  concise  yet  atp'eeable  style.  The  indications  for  the  application  of  remedies  are 
sufficiently  oomprohensiro,  and  their  mode  of  action  generally  accoanted  for  on  rational  grounds. 
The  publishers  have  well  performed  their  part,  and  we  trust  that  their  enterprise  in  Introducing  the 
worlc  to  the  profession  in  America  may  meet  witli  that  cnoourogcmcut  which  the  Inherent  merits  of 
the  treatise  itself  are  entitled  to  oommand.  "->Afr<<icai  Ritord, 

*'  Our  admiration,  not  only  fbr  the  Immense  Industry  of  the  author,  but  also  of  the  great  practical 
ralue  of  the  volume.  Increases  with  every  reading  or  consultation  of  iU  We  wish  a  copy  cunld  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  student  or  practitioner  in  the  country.  In  our  estimation  it  is  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  ever  written.**'— JV.  T.  MedicMi  Jomm^i, 

On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System. 

By  F.  W.  Headland,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Ac, 

dec.     From  the  Fourth  London  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     One 

volume  octavo.    Price       ', $3.00 

Dr.  Headland's  work  gives  th<»  onlv  scientific  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  acfion  of  medi. 
cine ;  and  this  is  not  in  the  way  of  iale  speculation,  bat  by  demonstration  and  experiments, 
and  inferences  almost  as  indisputable  as  demonstrations.  It  is  truly  a  great  scientific  work 
in  a  small  comnass,  and  deserves  to  be  the  hand-book  of  everv  lover  of  the  Profewiion.  It 
has  received  th^most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Medical  Prua^  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  is  pronounced  by  them  to  be  the  most  original  ana  practically  use  Ail  work 
that  has  been  published  for  many  years. 


Cazeaux's  Great  Work  on  Obstetrics. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  NOW  PUBUSHED. 

GREATLY  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVEI>. 

CONTAINING  176   ILLUSTRATIONS, 
k  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Mdwifiory,  including  the  Diseoaei 

of  Pregnancy  and  Parturition^  by  P.  Cazsaux,  Member  of  the  Imperiat 
Academy  of  Medicine ;  Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  etc.f  etc.  Bevised  and  Annotated  by  S.  Tarnibb,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris;  Former  Clinical  Chief  of  the 
Lying-tn-Hoapital,  etc.,  etc.  Fifth  American  from  the  Seventh  French  Edv 
tion.  Translated  by  Wm.  R.  Bullook,  M.  D.  In  one  volume  Royal  Oc 
tavOy  of  over  1100  pages,  with  namerooa  Lithogpraphio  and  other  lUostra 
tions  on  Wood. 

Price,  bound  in  Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  .        .        .        |6.60 

Leather,  .  7.60 

M.  Casoaux's  Great  Work  on  Obstetrics  has  beoome  classical  in  its  character,  and 
almost  an  Encyclopaedia  in  its  fulness.  Written  expressly  for  the  nse  of  students  of 
medicine,  and  tiiose  of  midwifery  especially,  its  teachings  are  plain  and  explicit,  present- 
ing a  condensed  summary  of  the  leading  principles  established  by  the  masters  of  the 
obstetric  art,  and  such  dear,  practical  directions  for  the  management  of  the  pregaant, 
partarient,  and  puerperal  states,  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  most  authoritative 
practitioners,  and  confirmed  by  the  author's  own  experience.  Collecting  bis  materials 
from  the  writings  of  the  entire  body  of  antecedent  writers,  carefully  testing  their  correct- 
ness and  value  by  his  own  daily  experience,  and  rejecting  all  such  as  were  falsified  by 
the  numerous  cases  brought  under  his  own  immediate  observation,  he  has  formed  ont  of 
them  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  a  system  of  practical  rules,  which  he  illustrates  and  enforces 
in  the  clearest  and  most  simple  manner  possible. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  It  is  nnquestionably  a  work  of  the  higbost  excellence,  rich  in  information,  and  perhaps  fuller  in  detath 
than  any  text-book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  author  has  not  merely  treated  of  every  aoet- 
tion  which  relates  to  the  business  of  parturition,  but  he  has  done  so  with  Judgment  and  ability.** 
BritUh  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgieal  Hevimo, 

"  The  translation  of  Dr.  Bullock  is  remarkably  well  done.  We  can  recommend  this  work  to  thoM 
especially  interested  in  the  subjects  treated,  and  can  especially  recommend  the  American  edition." 
medical  Timet  aud  Oatette. 

"  The  edition  before  us  is  one  of  unquestionable  exoellenoe.  livery  portion  of  it  has  undergone  a 
thorough  revision,  and  no  little  modification ;  while  copious  and  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
nea'^ly  every  part  of  it.  It  is  well  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  aud  lithographic 
engravings,  and,  in  typographical  execution,  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  other  works  of  th« 
same  clans." — American  Medical  Journal, 

**  In  the  multitudinous  collection  of  works  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  human  beings,  and  to  tt.» 
detailn  of  parturition,  none,  in  our  estimation,  bears  any  comparison  to  the  work  of  Cazeaux,  iu  it* 
entire  perfectness;  and  if  we  were  called  upon  to  rely  alone  on  one  work  on  accouchments,  our  ehoi«-» 
wouIJ  fall  upon  the  book  before  us  without  any  kind  of  hesitation." — WmL  Jour,  o/ Med.  ar,d  Surgery 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  now  the  most  complete  and  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in  th« 
English  language." — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

'OVe  know  of  no  work  on  this  all-important  branch  of  our  profession  that  we  can  recommend  to  tb» 
student  or  practitioner  as  a  safe  guide  oefore  this." — Chicago  Medical  JoumaL 

"Among  the  many  valuable  treatises  on  the  science  and  art  of  obstetrics,  the  work  of  Caseaux  sttJn<i« 
pre-eminent." —  St.  Louie  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouma*. 

**  M.  Camoaux'b  book  is  the  most  complete  we  have  ever  seen  upon  the  tnbjeot.    It  li  weU  tnuislaiM& 
vid  rtdectt  ^reat  credit  apon  B**.  BuWocVa  \ix\AW\iB6iiQA «:a\VDA^aa\rs " —  N*.  A«  M^diro-Okirurg.  R^oimt. 


It  is  eminently  a  book  which  will  teach  the  Student. — PrwUitumer, 
It  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient,  practical,  and  concise  books  yet 
published  on  the  subject. — LondonLanceL 

MEADOWS'  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

THE  SEOOlSn)  BEYISED  AND  ENLABOED  EDITIOIT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

INCLUDING  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY, 
Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of  the  Puerperal  State,  &c.,  &c.  By 
Alfred  Meadows,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  to 
the  General  Lying -In  Hospital,  &c.,'  &c.  First  American  from  the 
Second  London  Edition.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Price      $3.00 

In  this  new  edition, ..  .not  merely  is  the  practical  treatment  of  Labor,  and  also  of  the  Dis- 
eases and  Accidents  of  Pregnancy,  well  and  clearly  tanght,  but  the  anatomical  machinery 
of  parturition  is  more  effectively  explained  than  in  any  other  treatise  that  we  remember ; 
besides  this,  the  book  is  honorably  distinguished  among  manuals  of  Midwifery  by  the  ful- 
ness with  which  it  goes  into  the  subject  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  ovum.  On 
all  questions  of  treatment,  whether  by  medicines,  by  hygienic  regimen,  or  by  mechanical  or 
0{)erati  ve  appliances,  this  treatise  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  work  of  manual  size  could  be ;  students 
and  practitioners  can  hardly  do  better  than  adopt  it  as  tlieir  vade-mecum. — The  PnuUitioncr, 

Upwards  of  ninety  new  engravings  have  been  inserted  in  this  edition,  and,  with  a  view  to 
fecilitate  reference,  the  author  has  furnished  it  with  a  very  full  and  complete  table  of  contents 
and  index.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  manual  as  accurate  and  practical,  and  as  con- 
taining in  a  small  compass  a  large  amount  of  the  kind  of  information  suitable  alike  to  the 
student  and  practitioner. — Lojidon  Lancet. 

It  is  concise,  well  arranged,  and  remarkably  complete,  as  a  guide  to  the  student  during  his 
lecture  term;  and  as  a  ready  reference  to  the  Physician,  no  work  of  similar  character  equals 
it  in  value.— BuJfoZo  Medical  Journal. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  the  concise,  practical  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  make  the  work  especially  valuable  as  a  student's  manual,  while  a  very  full  table 
of  contents  and  index  renders  it  easily  accessible  as  a  work  of  reference. — Chicago  Medical 
Examiner, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  manual  will  be  generally  accepted  as  a  brief,  convenient, 
and  compendious  guide  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Obstetrio  Art. — Richmond  and 
Louisville  Medical  Journal, 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  every  teacher  of  obstetrics  has  good  cause  to  congratulate  himself 
on  being  able  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  student  a  book  which  contains  so  much  valuable 
and  reliable  information  in  so  condensed  a  form. — Philadelphia  Medical  Times. 

It  is  concisely  and  clearly  written,  and  the  information  is  on  the  whole  on  a  level  with  the 
most  recent  knowledge  of  the  day. — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

A  work  which  embodies  a  larger  amount  of  practical  information  than  any  other  book  on 
tlie  subject. — Pacifio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

It  is  with  great  gratification  that  we  are  enabled  to  class  Dr.  Meadows'  Manual  as  a  rare 
exception,  aud  to  pronounce  it  an  accurate,  practical,  and  creditable  work,  and  to  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner. — American  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 

It  is  a  book  ^f  decided  merit :  every  page  teems  with  ^ond,  practical  common  sense,  advice 
and  suggestions. — Kansas  City  Medical  Journals 


SOELBERG  WELLS  ON  THE  EYE. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  THIRD  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 
EDITION,  PRINTED  IN  LONDON*  UNDER  HIS 
IMMEDIATE  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

AND  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  BY  SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENT  WITH  HIM. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  illustrated 

by  Ophthalmoscopic  Plates  done  in  Chromo-Lithography,  and  nu- 
merous Engravings  on  wood.  By  J.  Soelberg  Weli-s,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  in  King's  College,  London ;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Author'B  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  together  with  the 
anusual  facilities  possessed  by  him,  as  Professor  of  Ophth&Imology,  and  as  Surgeon  to  King's 
College,  and  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  work.  It  embodies  all  the  most  recent'views  in  Ophthalmology,  as 
well  as  the  newest  operations  upon  the  eye,  f\illy  illastrated.  The  Ophthalmosgopb  and 
ITS  Use  in  the  internal  diseases  of  the  eye  receives,  also,  the  fullest  consideration,  and  if 
illustrated  by  beautifully  colored  plates. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  and  second  editions,  and  its  translation  into  the  French  and 
German  languages,  has  given  the  work  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  best  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language. 

Royal  Octavo,  Price,  bound  in  cloth       .         .         .         .         .     I5.00 

"  *'  "        leather 6.00 

"  Of  all  works  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  general  practitioner.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  well  illustrated,  readable,  and 
handy."  —  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 

**  We  welcome  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  comprehensive  volume,  and 
congratulate  the  profession  upon  the  opportunity  it  affords  them  of  obtaining  an  encyclopedio 
knowledge  of  eye  disease  iu  a  single  volume."  —  London  Lancet. 

"  Of  the  work  we  may  assuredly  say  that  for  English  students  and  practitioners  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  standard  book  on  the  subject.    It  is  very  complete,  and  the  descriptions  are  clearly 

and  interestingly  written."  —  British  Medical  Journal, 

**  The  book  contains  an  admirable,  and,  on  the  whole,  succinct  account  of  diseases  of  the 
eye.  The  additions  have  been  most  judiciously  made.  Xn  every"  respect  it  is  most  reliable 
authority."  —  Medical  Tim$9  and  Oazette. 

"  It  must  now  fill  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  classic  works  of  L&wrence  and 
Mackenzie."  —  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  LONG,  SHORT,  AND  WEAK  SIGHT,  and  their  Treatment 

by  the  Scientific  Use  of  Spectacles.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Additions  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  .        .     $Z-oo 


A  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK 


ON  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE. 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON  HAVE  NOW  READY, 

The  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye,  their 
Medical  and  Surgical  Tresitmentj  wuh illustrations. 

By  Georqe  Lawson,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  one  volume, 
royal  12mo.  Price,  $2.60 

This  Manual  comprises  a  brief  account  of  all  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Affections  of  the  Eye,  with  the  Treatment  essential  for  their  relief,  each 
subject  being  discussed  in  a  separate  section  under  its  own  peculiar  head- 
ing. The  very  favorable  notices  appended  below  attest  its  great  value  to 
the  student. 

• 

*'  We  have  been  fuUy  supplied  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  with  systematic  treatises 
on  diseases  of  the  eye.  But  there  seems  still  to  be  room  for  a  citear,  brief,  and  concise 
yet  practically  full  manual  on  modem  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery,  such  as 
might  serve  for  a  text- book  for  ttudenU  and  a  companion -for  the  busy  practitioner. 
This  Mr.  Lawson  has  supplied,  and  supplied  admirably  well.  Of  his  qualifications 
for  the  task  of  producing  such  a  work  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.  He  io  a 
*  Past  Master '  on  the  subject,  and  while  any  work  of  his  is  sure  of  a  favorable  reception, 
he  has  taught  the  profession  to  judge  him  by  a  high  standard  of  excellency,  and  so 
judged  the  book  we  now  notice  will  certainly  not  disappoint  its  readers.  Necessarily 
brief  and  concise  as  to  details,  it  is  admirably  clear  and  eminently  practical.  The 
reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  a  right  to  speak  with  author- 
ity, and  who,  if  he  may  be  said  to  be  positive,  is  so  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  who,  while  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  labors  of  other 
authorities  on  the  matters  he  treats  of,  has  himself  practically  worked  out  what  he 
teaches." — London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Attg,  14,  1869. 

**We  congratulate  Mr.  Lawson  on  the  production  of  such  an  excellent  work  on 
ophthalmic  diseases  as  this.  Without  depreciating  the  largo  and  valuable  treatises  on 
this  subject  that  have  recently  appeared,  we  have  long  felt  that  a  manual  was  wanted 
which  would  serve  as  a  text-hook  for  students,  and  also  should  form  a  trustworthy  guide 
for  practitioners  in  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  eye.  Well  has  Mr.  Lawson  supplied 
this  want.  He  has  described  the  various  affections  of  the  eye,  briefly  but  yet  clearly, 
and  from  the.large  experience  he  has  acquired  as  surgeon  to  the  Uoyal  London  Oph* 
thalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  he  has  made  his  work  thoroughly  practical.  The  profcssiun 
will  find  this  manual  just  the  sort  of  work  they  want  on  eye  diseases,  vhile  to  th<> 
student  it  will  be  invaluable  as  a  text-book." — British  Mfdieal  Journal,  July  24,  180P 

**  This  handy  and  beautifully  printed  volume  is  as  good  in  the  quality  of  its 
contents  as  it  is  attractive  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Lawson  has  long  been  known  as  an  oph- 
thalmic surgeon,  he  has  enjoyed  a  long  experience,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  telling 
his  story  clearly.  He  has  here  given  us  a  manual  of  moderate  size,  in  which  the 
practitioner  will  find  short  and  clear  descriptions  and  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
every  kind  of  eye  disease.  The  work  is  sure  to  become  very  popular,  and  to  enjoy  a 
large  circulation." — Practitioner,  Aug.,  1869. 


Hewitt's  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Women. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  NOW  EEADT. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  Rearranged,  and  Mostly  Rewritten;  with 

Many  New  Illustrations. 

Price  in  Cloth  $d.OO.    In  Leatiher  $6.00. 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  changes  and  additions  which  have  been  made,  as  well  as  the  general  rearrange- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  matter,  render  this  new  edition  an  essentially  new  work. — 
Chicago  Med,  Examiner. 

It  forms  a  volume  of  740  pages,  numerously  illustrated,  and  though  called  a  new  edition, 
it  is  really  a  new  work.  The  style  is  attractive  and  practical,  the  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  creditable,  and  as  a  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
women  it  hiis  no  superior.  —  Canada  Lancet. 

It  now  forms  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise,  admirable  in  arrangement,  beautiful 
in  appearance,  and  rich  in  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  ample  experience,  mature  thought 
and  active  industry.  — Leaivenworth  Herald. 

He  has  really  rewritten  the  former  edition,  embodying  his  extensive  clinical  experi- 
ence, making  this  edition  a  most  complete  and  thorough  work  on  all  that  pertains  to  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women. -^CindnfuUiiliediecd  News. 

For  those  who  desire' full  instruction  and  careful  illustration  in  this  department  nothing 
can  equal  the  work  before  us;  the  philosophy  of  mechanics,  and  the  modes  of  applica- 
tion are  fully  presented.  — Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  guides  to  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language.  — Richmond  and  Louisville  Journal. 

The  latest,  best,  and  most  authoritative  exponent  of  a  well-defined  bias  that  powerfully 
affects  a  zealoas  class  of  gynecologists*  .  .  .  We  hail  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt's  work  as  the 
lineal  successor  to  Simpson's.  — Brit.  Med.  Jour. 

The  style  is  clear  and  very  readable,  and  it  gives  evidence  throughout  of  honest  hard 
work ;  not  that  of  the  office  book-worm,  but  of  the  careful  clinical  observer.  —  Canada 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

EEOENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Dillnberger's   Handy-Book  of  the   Treatment  of 
Women  and  Children's  Diseases,  according  to  the  Vienna 

Medical  School. 

Part  I.  The  Diseases  of  Women.  Part.  II.  The  Diseases  of  Children. 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  P.  Nicol,  M.  D.     One 
volume  i2mo.     Price      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     ^1.75 

We  noticed  favorably  the  ori^'nal  of  this  hand-book  some  months  a;?o,  and  sngcrested  that 
an  English  translation  of  it,  with  notes  showing  the  main  points  wherein  the  practice  of  our 
medical  schools  differs  from  that  at  Vienna,  might  be  well  received.  Mr.  Nicol  has  now 
carried  out  this  idea,  and  we  imagine  that  many  practitioners  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  little 
manual,  which  gives  a  large  mass  of  practical  hints  respecting  the  treatment  of  diseases 
which  prohably  make  up  the  larger  half  of  every-day  practice.  The  translation  is  well 
and  correctly  performed,  and  the  necessary  explanations  of  reference  to  German  medicinal 
preparations  are  given  with  proper  fulness.—  The  PraUitumer. 


New  Book  on  Diseases  of  Women. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

AtthilPs  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  Pecul- 
iar to  Women.      By  Lombb  Atthill,  M.D.,  Fellow  and 

Examiner  in  Midwifery ^  King  and  Queen'' 8  College  of  Physicians : 
Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital^  and  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Botundo  Lying4n  Hospital,  Demy  Octavo,  with 
JllastrationB.    Now  Ready.  Price,  $2.25 

"  This  excellent  little  book  has  three  great  merits.  It  treats  of  rerj  common  diseases 
which  are  generally  Tery  badly  taught  in  our  Schools.  Secondly,  it  treats  of  them  in 
a  thoroughly  clinical  and  practical  way ;  and  finally,  without  being  too  short,  is  a 
compact  book,  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to  the  practitioner.  Dr.  Atthiirs  practice, 
if  not  original,  is  thoroughly  independent,  and  he  illustrates  it  with  a  copious  quota- 
tion of  go&a  cases.  We  commend  the  whole  book  to  the  careful  attention  of  advanced 
students  and  general  practitioners.*'  — Lancet^Mareh  28,  1872. 

**  The  lectures  before  us  have  the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  this  important  subject 
with  the  voice  of  personal  experience.  Those  on  Menorrhagia,  endo- Metritis,  and 
endo-Cervicitis,  we  would  specially  point  out  aa  worthy  of  note ;  and,  without  endors- 
ing the  author's  therapeutic  treatment  of  those  affections,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
clearness  of  style  and  practical  character  of  their  literary  treatment."  —  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal^  May^  1872. 

**  These  lectures  form  an  admirable  text-book  for  students.  Dr.  Atthill,  as  Examiner 
in  the  Queen's  University  and  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  discovered  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  majority  of  students  on  the  in^portant  subject  of  Diseases  Peculiar  to 
Women«  The  publication  of  this  little  volume  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt 
by  students  preparing  for  examination.  In  these  lectures  is  to  be  found  a  clear  and 
concise  summary  of  the  clinical  practice  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  The  work 
is  tb«  result  of  large  and  accurate  clinical  observation,  recorded  in  an  adiuirably  terse  and 
perspicuous  stylo,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  best  qualities  of  a  practical  guide  to  the 
student  and  practitioner."  —  Briliah  Medical  Joumaly  May  11,  1872. 

**  A  most  excellent  though  brief  hand-book  on  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women  ;  one 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  students,  and  that  will  guide  them  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  in  their  hospital  practice.  Nor  is 
this  all;  to  the  busy  practitioner  this  book  will  be  of  use  in  many  an  emergency,  not 
only  assisting  him  in  the  recognition  of  the  various  forms  of  disease  most  frequently 
met  with,  but  also  forming  a  safe  and  reliable  guide  to  their  treatment  on  sound  and 
scientific  principles.  We  think  Dr.  Atthill  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  his 
lectures,  and  we  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  careful  and  attentive  perusal  of  all 
who  wish  to  study  the  diseases  of  women."  —  Dublin  JdumcU  of  Medical  Science,  Novem- 
ber, 1871. 

Acton  on  the  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the 

Reproductive  Organs. 

In  ChUdhoodf  Yovih,  Adult  Age,  and  Advanced  Life,  considered  in  their 
Physiological,  Social,  and  Moral  Relations.  By  William  Acton, 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.  Third  American,  from  the  Fifth  London  Edition. 
Carefully  revised  by  the  author,  with  additions.  Just  ready.  Octavo. 
Price $3.00 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with  Acton's  book,  we  may  say  that  his  plan  em- 
braces the  oonaideration  of  topics  of  great  interest :  such  as  are  peculiar  to  childhood,  embracing 
its  vices ;  those  peculiar  to  precocity  and  included  in  masturbation ;  similar  inquiries  pertaining 
to  youth  and  adult  age,  and  so  on  through  the  stages  of  life  with  its  inauiries.  Indeed,  we 
may  sav  that  all  those  delicate  matters  pertaining  to  the  male  sexual  oonaitions  are  treated  in 
this  volume  with  singular  care  and  intelligence — Lancet  and  064«n;«r^O<^tA\Mx^\^v« 


Byford  on  the  Uterus,   sbcond  edition. 

On  the  Chronic  Inflammation  and  DisplaceTnent  of  the  Unimpregnaiea 
Uterus,  A  New,  Enlarged,  and  Thoroughly  Jkevised  Edition^  with 
Numerous  lUustraiions.     Now  Ready.     One  volume.     Octavo.     $3.00 

Prom  FoBDTCE  Barkrr,  M.D.,  Pro/eator  of  Ohatetrica  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Bellevue  Jlotpital  Medical  College, 
Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  your  work  on  the  tJteriM.  I  have  delayed 
acknowledgiDg  the  favor  until  I  could  give  the  book  a  careful  perusal.  I  have  just 
fiuished  a  thorough  reading  of  it.  1  feel  personally  indebted  to  you,  not  merely  for  tb^ 
ccpj  — which,  of  course,  I  should  have  bought  —  but  for  writing  the  book;  and  I  think 
you  have  laid  the  Profession  in  this  country  under  a  load  of  obligation  by  giving  them 
Buch  a  clear,  concise,  and  practical  treatise  on  a  class  of  affections  *hat  even  now  is 
very  little  understood  by  the  greater  minority. 

From  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  m  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  new  work  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  1 
have,  as  yet,  not  had  time  to  give  it  the  careful  study  it  merits;  hat  from  the  a*iper- 
ficial  inspection  I  have  made,  I  find  much  that  is  most  valuable. 

From  8.  G.  Hubbard,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Tale  College^  New  Haven, 

I  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  your  new  work  on  the  Uterus,  and  I  tha^ik  you  sin- 
cerely for  it.  I  have  spent  all  my  leisure  in  its  examination,  and  have  derived  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  its  perusal.  It  is  commendable  for  its  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  as  well  as  for  the  great  practical  common  sense  which  pervades  it.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  prove  a  very  useful  treatise,  not  only  to  junior  practitioners,  but  to  those  also 
among  us  who,  from  not  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease, 
as  a  specialty,  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  original  investigations  in  this 
department,  and  are  not,  therefore,  perfectly  at  home  in  its  practice. 

From  James  P.  White,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

I  have  had  time,  as  yet,  to  run  over  but  few  of  the  chapters  of  yonr  work  on  the 
Oterus ;  I  am  most  happy,  however,  in  being  able  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have* read,  it 
does  credit  to  American  authorship.  It  is  concise  and  brief,  and  eminently  practical. 
The  work  was  certainly  a  desideratum,  and  will  be  especially  useful  to  practitioners 
who  can  illy  afford  to  purchase  all  or  most  of  the  works  referred  to  in  your  profac%.  1 
shall  examine  it  with  much  interest,  and,  no  doubt,  often  consult  it  with  profit. 

From  G.  S.  BEDroRD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  aud  Children 
in  the  University  of  New  York. 

On  my  return  to  the  city  I  found  on  my  table  "Byford  on  the  Uterus."  The  next  day 
I  commenced  perusing  it,  and  have  read  il  from  cover  to  cover.  I  need  not  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  book  enhances  your  deserved  reputation.  You  have,  if  my  opin- 
ion be  worth  anything,  given  the  Profession  an  excellent  work,  and  one  that  is  sensible 
and  practical.  Go  on,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  give  us  more  of  your  experience.  It  is 
what  the  Profession  most  needs  —  the  experience  of  good  and  ripe  minds. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED,  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

Byford's  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Applied  to  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  Incident  to  Women,  By  W.  11. 
Byford,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  drc,  d:c.  The  Secoml 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Additional  Illustrations.  One 
volume.    Octavo. $5.00 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  which  was  exhausted  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  has  enabled  the  author  to  carefully  revise  the  whole  work,  add  many  im- 
provements, and  to  make  a  large  addition  of  new  matter,  without,  however,  materially 
increasing  the  size  of  the  volume. 

!rhis  work  treats  well-nigh  all  the  diseases  incident  to  women,  diseases. and  accidents 
of  the  vulva  and  perineum,  stone  in  the  bladder,  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  menstrua- 
tion and  its  disorder>«,  the  uterus  and  its  ailments,  ovarian  tumors,  diseases  of  the  mam- 
mae, puerperal  convulsions,  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  puerperal  fever,  &c.  Its  scope  it 
thus  of  the  most  extended  character,  yet  the  observations  are  concise  but  convey  mueh 
practical  information.  —  London  Lancet. 


MEIGS  AND  PEPPER  ON  CHILDREN. 

**The  most  thorough  and  Prax:tical  Work  on  the  subject  now  before  the 

Profession." 

THE  PIFTH  EEVISED  AHD  IMPBOVED  EDITIOU  HOW  EEADT. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN. 
By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M;  D.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  &c.,  and 
William  Pepper,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c. ,  &c.  The  Fifth  Revised  and  Impro\ed 
Edition.     In  one  volume  of  over  900  royal  octavo  pages. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  work  was  almost  entirely  rearranged.  Several  of  the  articles,  as 
those  on  Eclampsia,  Chorea,  and  Parasitic  Skin  Diseases,  were  much  enlarged ;  others,  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Stpmach  and  Intestines,  and  that  on  Eczematoos  Afiectiuus,  entirely  rewritten. 
In  addition,  articles  were  added  upon  the  following  important  subjects : 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Facial  Paralysis. 

Cyanosis.  Khcumatism. 

Diseases  of  the  Caecum  and  Appendix.  Diphtheria. 

Intussusception.  Mumps. 

Chronie  Hydrocephalus.  Rickets. 

Tetanus  Nascentinm.  Tuberculosis. 

Atrophic  Infiintile  Paral3r8i8.  Infkntile  Syphilis. 

Progressive  Paralysis,  with  apparent  Hy-  Typhoid  Fever, 

pcrtrophy  of  the  Muscles.  Sclerema. 

The  rapid  sale  of  this  edition  has  again  made  it  necessary  for  the  authors  to  thoroughly 
revise  the  work,  and  make  such  additions  that  it  will  continue  to  represent  fully,  in  its  most 
adv(^nced  state,  the  ])re.sent  condition  of  medicine  as  applied  to  Children's  Diseases,  and 
retain  that  eminently  practical  character  which  the  authors'  long  experience  in.  this  specialty 
hu.s  given  to  it 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, |6.oo 

"  *'  "  leather,  ....  7.00 

The  London  Lancet f  speaking  of  it^  aaya: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  in  the  way  of  criticism,  of  a  work  so  well  known  as  "  Meigs 
on  Dineases  of  Children,''  especisklly  when  it  has  reach^  a  fourth  edition.  It  contains  more 
than  900  good  American  pages,  and  is  more  encyclopoedial  than  clinical.  But  it  is  clinical, 
and  withal  most  cflTectually  brought  up  to  the  light,  pathological  and  therapeutical,  of  the 
present  day.  IJke  so  many  other  good  American  medical  books,  it  marvellously  combines  a 
rf8umf  of  all  the  best  Eurojiean  literature  and  practice,  nyth  evidence  throughout  of  good 
personal  judgment,  knowledge,  and  experience.  The  book  also  abounds  in  exposition  of 
American  experience  and  observation  in  all  that  relates  to  the  diseases  of  children.  We  are 
glad  to  add  this  work  to  our  library.  There  are  few  diseases  of  children  which  it  docs  not 
treat  of  fully  and  wisely  in  the  light  of  the  latest  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeu- 
tical science. 


BECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

TANNER'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  Third  American  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.     Price ^3-5© 

HILLIER'S  CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 
CHILDREN.     Price J3.00 


**  The  leading  feature  of  this  book  U  its  esaeniially  practical  charaderJ 

London  Lanoxt. 

Tanner's  Practice  of  Medicine. 


FIFTH  AMERICAN.  FROM  THE  SIXTH  LONDON  EDITIOH 

ENLAHGEJD  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISEI>. 

JUST    READY. 

THE  P  RAG  TIG E  OF  ME  DIG  I NE,  by  Thomas  Hawkss  Tanner, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Gollege  of  Physicians,  Author  of  Tanner^s 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  dtc,  Sc.  Fifth  Ame- 
rican  Edition,  with  a  very  large  Gollection  of  Formulx.  One  Volume, 
Royal  Octavo,  containing  over  1100  pages. 

Price,  handsomely  boand  in  Cloth,        .        .        $6  00 
"  "  "  Leather,     .        .  t  00 
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1.  General  Diseases. 

2.  Feyers. 

8.  Venereal  Diseases. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  Nerrous  System. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respi- 

ration and  Circulation. 
Diseases  of  the  Thoracio  Walls. 
Diseases  of  the  Alimentary  CanaL 
Diseases  of  the  Liver. 
Diseases   of    the   Pancreas  and 

Spleen. 
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10.  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Walla. 

11.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

12.  Diseases  of  the  Uterine  Organs. 
18.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

14.  Diseases  of  Cutaneons  Append- 

ages. 

15.  Diseases  of  the  Bloodressels. 

16.  Diseases  of  the  Absorbent  System. 
Appendix  of  FormuUe 
General  Index. 


"The  rapidity  with  which  edition  after  edition  of  this  work  has  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared is,  on  the  whole,  a  true  test  of  its  merits.  The  fifth  edition  was,  we  believe, 
a  very  large  one,  yet  the  book  was  for  some  time  out  of  print  before  the  present  one 
could  be  prepared.  Dr.  Tanner  has  chosen  his  title  well ;  his  work  is  essentially  one 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  its  widest  sense,  and  it  is  in  what  relates  to  pure  prac- 
tice, as  contradistinguished  from  tne  theory  of  medicine,  that  the  book  is  strongest; 
for  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  collect  everything  he  could  think  of  which  would 
aid  the  practitioner  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  But  it  is  not  to  men  engaged  in 
the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession  alone  to  whom  the  book  is  wel- 
come. With  the  student,  preparing  himself  to  enter  upon  these  duties,  the  book  has 
long  been  a  favorite,  chiefly,  we  believe,  from  the  lucidity  of  its  style  and  the  character 
of  its  substance.  Other  books  there  are,  more  eloquent  and  more  recondite,  but  none 
excel  Dr.  Tanner's  work  in  these  important  features.  All  that  is  necessary  to  know 
is  here,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  the  readiest  reference,  and  of  being 
most  easily  retained  in  the  memory.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  an  extended  review, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  with  regard  to  a  book  practically  established  as  a  standard. 
It  carries  its  own  recommendation,  and  is  its  own  best  passport  to  general  use.  It  has 
been  the  result  of  very  great  labor  —  labor  well  spent;  and  it  appears  in  a  form  which 
is  creditable  to  its  publishers  as  it  is  pleasing  to  those  who  have  to  use  the  book. -- 

British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  AprU,  1870. 

**  Dr.  Tanner's  works  are  all  essentially  and  thoroughly  practical, — he  never  for  on« 
moment  allows  this  utilitarian  end  to  escape  his  mental  view.  He  aims  at  teaching  how 
to  recognize  and  how  to  cure  disease,  and  in  this  he  is  thoroughly  sueeessfUL  It  ii 
indeed  a  wonderfUl  mine  of  knowledge."  —  Medical  Timet  and  OoMeUe,  July,  1869. 


SANDERSON  AND  FOSTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
HAND-BOOK.     Elegantly  Hlustrated. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
Being  Practical  Exercises  for  Students  in  Physiology  and  Histology,  by 
E.  Klein,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
of  the  Brown  Institution,  London;  J.  Burdon-Sanderson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Physiology  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don ;  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  and  Prgelector  of  Phy- 
siology in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D., 
D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.     Edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sanderson. 

This  book  is  intended  for  beginners  in  physiological  work.  It  is  a  book  of  methods,  not  a 
compendium  of  the  science  of  physiology,  and  consequently  claims  a  pl^oe  rather  in  the 
laboratory  than  in  the  study.  But  although  designed  for  workers,  it  will  be  found  not  the 
less  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  by  reading  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
science  is  based  on  experiment,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  experiments  which  cliiefly  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  fundamental. 

The  illustrations  to  the  book,  which  consist  of  One  Hukdbed  and  Twenty-Three  Oc- 
tavo pages,  and  include  over  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Fioxtrbs,  each  having  appro- 
priate letter-press  explanations  attached  with  references  to  the  Text,  when  necessary,  are 
bound  in  a  separate  volume  for  more  convenient  reference. 

Price  of  the  two  volumes |8.oo 

"  The  publication  of  this  work  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Phvsiology  in  this  countrv 
and  throughout  the  world,  for  there  is  indeed  no  other  such  work  in  any  language.  It 
teaches  the  study  of  nature  as  nearly  as  possible  under  natural  conditions. 

"  The  four  authors  have  each  selected  a  definite  division.  Dr.  Klein  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  Histological  portion.  This  is  characterized  by  a  fulness  of  nmctical  knowle<lgc  which  is 
very  rare,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  many  vears  of  study  ana  inquiry.  Dr.  Sanderson 
for 'that  relating  to  Heat,  Circulation,  and  K&q>iration.  This  is  most  excellent ;  he  deals 
with  a  difficult  subject,  and  has  done  so  in  a  masterly  way.  Db.  Foster's  subject  is 
the  Muscles  and  Nerves,  a  subject  not  less  interesting,  but  having,  in  many  respects,  a  less 
practical  bearing.  Dr.  Brunton's  is  Digestion  and  Secretion,  wnich  is  exceedingly  good 
and  Ihorou^hlv  practical.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  book  of  verv  great  value.  Its  aim  is  essen- 
tially practical.  As  a  laboratory  guide  it  has  no  equal." — London  Medical  Time9  and  Gazette. 

"  The  profession  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Sanderson  and  his  coadjutors  for  the 
abilitv  with  which  this  whole  work  is  prepared,  for  the  clearness  of  the  descriptions,  their 
excellent  arrangement,  and  judicious  selection.  The  book  is  perfectly  unique,  and  will  prove 
of  equal  value  to  both  student  and  teacher.". —  London  Lancet, 

"  No  more  usefhl  aids  to  medical  instruction  have  been  supplied  us  in  modem  times  than 
these  volumes  furnish.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  eaucation,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  teach  men  to  observe,  think,  and  deduce,  as  well  as  to  remember.  We  are  told  that  the 
book  is  intended  for  beginners  in  physiological  work,  but  we  believe  there  are  no  teachers  of 
physioloKy  and  histologv  in  this  country  who  would  not  teach  with  new  enthusiasm  by 
making  it  their  guide.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  other  book,  in  any  language, 
so  useful  to  teacher  or  student  in  the  departments  which  it  covers.  For,  in  addition  to  ue 
fact  that  there  is  no  single  work  in  the  German  which  covers  so  extended  a  field,  there  is, 
even  in  those  extant,  a  want  of  preciseness  in  the  directions  given  which  makes  them  on- 
satisiiiotory  to  hegiimen,"  '^  Philadelphia  Medical  Timet, 

"  We  feel  that  we  cannot  recommend  this  work  too  highly.  To  those  who  are  engaged  in 
physiological  work  as  students  or  teachers,  it  will  be  almost  indispensable ;  and  to  those  who 
are  not,  a  perusal  of  it  will  by  no  means  he  unprofitable.  The  execution  of  the  plates  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  mostly  original ;  their  arranf^ement  in  a  separate  volume  has 
great  and  obvious  advantages."  —  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

'"  The  authors  of  these  volumes  are  masters  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote.  Thoy 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  laborious  investigation  of  each  physiological  detail  involving 
manipulations,  vivisections,  chemical  antUysis^  researches  by  tne  aid  of  the  microscope,  dco., 
&e.,  and  they  have  presented  us  with  a  collection  of  the  most  erudite  and  valuable  practical 
treatises  upon  their  respective  subjects  which  can  be  found  in  the  English  lancrua^.  It  is 
filled  with  practical  detail  and  minute  instruction." — Cffiarletton  MedicaUoumcd  and  Review, 


TROUSSEAU'S  CLINICAL    MEDICINE. 

complete; 

In  Two  Large  Boyal  Octavo  Volames. 

EMBRACING  ALL  THE  LECTURES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  FIVE 

VOLUME  EDITION  AS  ISSUED  BY  THE 

SYDENHAM  SOCIETY. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth $10.00 

"  «  leather         .        .        .        .        .       12.00 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

Delivered  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  by  A.  Trousseau,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  &c.,  &c.  Translated 
from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  by  P.  Victor  Bazire, 
M.  D.,  London  and  Paris ;  and  John  Rose  Cormack,  M.  D.,  Edinburgh, 
F.  R.  S.,  &c.     With  a  full  Index,  Table  of  Contents,  &c. 

Trousseau's  Lectures  have  attained  a  reputation  both  in  England  and  in  this  country  far 
greater  than  any  work  of  a  similar  character  heretofore  written,  and,  notwithstanding  but  few 
medical  men  could  afford  to  purchase  the  expensive  edition  issued  by  the  Sydenham  Soci- 
ety, it  has  had  an  extensive  sale.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  the  work  within  the  reach  of  aU 
the  profession,  the  publishers  now  issue  this  edition,  containing  all  the  lectures  as  contained 
in  the  five  volume  edition,  at  one-half  the  price.  The  London  Lancet,  in  speaking  of  the 
work,  says : 

"  It  treats  of  diseases  of  daily  occurrence  and  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  practitioner. 
And  we  should  think  any  medical  library  absurdly  incomplete  now  which  did  not  have 
alongside  of  Watson,  Graves,  and  Tanner,  the  *  Clinical  Medicine'  of  Trousseau." 

Some  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  the  work  can  be  formed  from  the  titles  of  tlie  Lecture* 
as  given  below.    A  very  full  Table  of  Contents  is  furnished  in  each  volume. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  ONE. 

Lecture  1.  Small-pox.  2.  Variolous  Inoculation.  3.  Cow-pox.  4.  Chicken-pox.  5. 
Scarlatina.  6.  ^feasles,  and  in  particular  its  unfavorable  Symptoms  and  Complications.  7. 
Rubeola.  8.  Erythema  Nodosum.  9.  Erythema  Papulatum.  10.  Erysipelas,  and  in  par- 
ticular Erysipelas  of  the  Face.  11.  Mumps.  12.  Urticaria.  13.  Zona,  or  Herpes  Zoster. 
14.  Sudoral  Exanthemata.  16.  Dothinenteria,  or  Typhoid  Fever.  16.  Typhus.  17.  Mem- 
branous Sore  Throat,  and  in  particular  Herpes  of  the  Pharynx.  18.  Gangrenous  Sore 
Throat.  19.  Inflammatory  Sore  Throat.  20.  Diphtheria.  21.  Thrush.  22.  Specific  Ele- 
ment  in  Disease.  23.  Contagion.  24.  Ozsena.  2o.  Stridulous  Laryngitis,  or  False  Croup. 
26.  Oedema  of  the  Larynx.  27.  Aphonia:  Cauterization  of  the  Larynx.  28.  Dilatation  of 
the  Bronchi,  and  Bronchorrhcea.  29.  Hiemoptysis.  30.  Pulmonary  Phthisis.  31.  Gangrene 
of  the  Lung.  32.  Pleurisy :  Paracentesis  of  the  Chest.  33.  Traumatic  Effusion  of  Blood  into 
the  Pleura  :  Paracentesis  of  the  Chest.  34.  Hydatids  of  the  Lung.  35.  Pulmonary  Abscesses 
and  Peripneumonic  Vomicae.  36.  Treatment  of  Pneumonia.  37.  Paracentesis  of  the  Peri- 
cardium. 38.  Organic  Affections  of  the  Heart.  39.  On  Venesection  in  Cerebral  Hemor- 
rhage and  Apoplexy.  40.  On  Apoplectiform  Cerebral  Congestion,  and  its  Relations  to  Epi- 
lepsy and  Eclampsia.  41.  On  I^pilepsy.  42.  On  Epileptiform  Neuralgia.  43.  Infantile 
Convulsions.  44.  Eclampsia  of  Pregnant  and  Parturient  Women.  45.  On  Tetany.  46.  On 
Chorea.  47.  Senile  Trembling  and  Paralysis  Agitans.  48.  Cerebral  Fever.  49.  Cross- 
paralysis,  or  Alternate  Hemiplegia.  50.  Facial  Paralysis,  or  Bell's  Paralysis.  51.  0« 
Glosso-laryngeal  Paralysis. 


TONTENTS  OF  VOLCJME  TWO. 

Lecture  62.  Alcoholism.  53.  On  Neuralgia.  54.  Hydrophobia.  55.  Asthma.  56 
Hooping-Cough.  67.  Angina  Pectoris.  68.  Exophthalmic  Goitre,  or  Graves'  Disease.  69. 
Progressire  Locomotor  Ataxy.  60.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy.  61.  On  Aphasia.  62. 
Spermatorrhoea.  63.  Nocturnal  Incontinence  of  Urine.  64.  Glucoeuria:  Saccharine  Dia- 
betes. 65.  Polydipsia.  66.  Cerebral  Rheumatism.  67.  Vertigo  a  Stomacho  Lteso.  6S.  Dys- 
pepsia.   69.  Chronic  Gastritis.    70.  Simple  Chronic  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach.    71.  Diarrhoea 

—  Chnmic  Diarrhoea.  72.  Infantile  Cliolera  — Diarrhoea  of  Children.  73.  Lactation,  First 
Dentition,  and  the  Weaning  of  Infants.  74.  Dysentery.  75.  Constipation.  76.  Fissure  of 
the  Anus.  77.  Intestinal  Occlusions.  78.  Hepatic  Colic:  Biliary  Calculus.  79.  Hydatid 
Cysts  of  the  Liver.  80.  Malignant  Jaundice.  81.  Syphilis  in  Infonts.  82.  Gout  83.  Nodu- 
lar Rheumatism,  erroneously  called  Rheumatic  Gout.  84.  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism 
and  Ulcerating  Endocarditis.  85.  Marsh  Fevers :  Intermittent  Fevers.  86.  Rickets.  87. 
True  and  False  Chlorosis.  88.  Cirrhosis.  89.  Addison's  Disease.  90.  Leucocythsemia. 
91.  Adenia.  92.  Amenorrhoea  and  Menorrhagic  Fever.  93.  Pelvic  Hiematocele.  94.  Puer- 
peral Purulent  Infection.  95.  Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens.  96.  Perinephric  Abscess.  97. 
Peribysteric  Abscess.  98.  New  Species  of  Anasarca  the  Sequel  of  Retention  of  Urine. 
99.  Movable  Kidney.    100.  LooseniDg  of  the  Pelvic  Symphyses.    101.  Percussion.    Index. 

"  The  Clinical  Lectures  of  Prof.  Trousseau,  in  attractiveness  of  manner  and  richness  of 
thoroughly  practical  matter,  worthily  takes  its  place  beside  the  classical  lectures  of  Watma 
and  Graves.  Very  rarely  it  occurs  that  a  book  on  medicine  is  met  with  so  pleasant  to  read, 
and  so  abundant  in  sound  practical  instruction.  In  reading  Trousseau's  book  we  feel  as 
though  the  learned,  eloquent,  accompUshed  teacher ;  the  observant,  suggestive,  and  accom- 
plished physician,  were  speaking,  viva  voce.  The  remarkably  graphic  narrative  of  the  cases 
present  true  and  impressive  pictures  of  disease,  and  retain  for  the  book  that  interest  which  is 
generally  limited  to  the  living  voice  of  the  clinical  teacher.  The  reader  sees  Trousseau's 
patients  with  him,  listens  to  his  remarks  on  their  diseases,  and  applies  to  them  individually 
the  precepts  inculcated  and  the  pathological  (pinions  set  forth." — BrUith  Medical  Journal, 

**  The  work  is  Aill  of  the  results  of  the  richest  natural  observation,  and  is  the  production 
of  one  who  was  enlightened  enough  to  combine  with  new  methods  of  investigation  the  vigor- 
ous and  independent  ideas  of  the  old  physicians  whom  he  to  eloquently  magnifies.  It  is  an 
extremely  rich  and  yaluaUe  addition  to  the  library  of  phjrsioians  and  practitioners  generally." 

—  London  Lancet, 

"  This  book  fhmishes  an  example  of  the  best  kind  of  clinical  teaching.  It  deserves  to  be 
popularized.  We  scarcely  know  of  any  work  better  fitted  for  presentation  to  a  young  man 
when  entering  upon  the  practical  work  of  his  life.  The  delineation  of  the  recorded  cases  is 
graphic,  and  their  narration  devoid  of  that  prolixity  which,  desirable  as  it  is  for  purposes  of 
extended  analysis,  is  highly  undesirable  when  the  olject  is  to  point  to  a  practical  lesson." — 
London  Medical  Times  and  OoMcUe, 

**  The  publication  of  Trousseau's  Lectures  furnishes  medical  men  with  one  of  the  best 
practical  treatises  on  disease  as  seen  at  the  bedside.  The  conversational  style  adopted  by 
the  author  lends  animation  to  the  work,  and  the  translator  deserves  credit  for  having  so  well 
preserved  the  easy  and  ready  style  of  the  original." — BritUh  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirwr- 
gicaX  Review, 

"  The  great  reputation  of  Prof.  Trousseau  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of  Medicine  in  all 
its  b*tinches,  renders  the  present  appearance  of  his  Clinical  Lectures  particularly  welcome." 

—  Medical  Freu  and  Circular, 

«  ^  eVver  translation  of  Prof.  Trousseau's  admirable  and  exhaustive  work,  the  best  book 
9f  reference  upon  the  Practice  of  Medicine."  — Indian  Medical  GoMcUe, 

The  Sydenhanh  Society^ a  Edition  of  Trousseau  can  still  befw^islied 
in  sets,  or  in  separate  roiutnes,  as  foUows  : 

Volumes  I.,  IL,  and  III.,  $6.00  each.    Volumes  lY.  and  Y.,  $4.00  each. 


NEW  BOOKS,  JUST  READY. 


PROF.  AGNEW  ON  THE  LACERATIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE 
PERINEUM,  AND  VESICO- VAGINAL  FISTULA,  their  History  and 
Treatment,  with  numerous  illustrations  engraved  on  wood.  By  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, &c.,  &c.     In  one  volume  octavo.     Price  .         .     $2.00 

PARKES'  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE,  the  fourth 
REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army, 
Civil  Medical  Officers,  Boards  of  Health,  &cr,  &c.  By  Edward  A. 
Parkes,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School,  &c.,  &c.  With  many  Illustrations.  One  volume  octavo. 
Price |6.oo 

"  This  work,  previously  nnriyalled  as  a  text-book  for  medical  officers  of  the  army,  is  now 
equally  unrivalled  as  a  text-book  for  civil  medical  officers.  The  first  book  treats  in  succes- 
sive chapters  of  water,  air,  ventilation,  examination  of  air,  food,  quality,  choioe^  and  cooking 
of  food,  Dcversj^,  ana  condiments ;  soil,  habitations,  removal  of  excreta,  warming  of  houses, 
exercise,  clothing,  climate,  meteorology,  individual  hyffienio  management,  disposal  of  the 
dead,  the  prevention  of  some  common  diseases^  disintection,  and  statistics.  The  second 
book  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  soldier,  but  is  hardly  less  instructive  to  i^e  civil  officer 
of  health.  It  is,  in  short,  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  text-book  of  hygiene  for  the 
scientific  or  general  reader."  —  London  Lancet,  July,  1873. 

SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON  ON  THE  PREVENTITIVE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CALCULOUS  DISEASE,  and  the  Use  of  Solvent  Reme- 
dies.    By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.    i6mo.     Price     |i.oo 

COLES'  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MECHANICS,  with  an  account 
of  the  Material  and  Appliances  used  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By  A. 
Oakley  Coles,  D.D.S.     With  140  Illustrations.     Price   .         .     $2.50 

This  work  has  been  prepared  mainly  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  stadent,  bat  iU  practical 
character  must  certainly  make  it  useful  to  every  practitioner  of  Dentistry. 

CLARKE'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

By  W.  Farlie  Clarke,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  &c.  With  Lithographic  and  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Octavo. 
Price      ...........     ^5*  00 

It  contains  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Tongue,  Importance  of  its  Minute  Exam- 
ination, Its  Congenital  Defects,  Atrophy,  Hypertrophy,  Parasitic  Diseases,  Inflammation, 
Syphilis  and  its  effects.  Various  Tumors  to  wLich  it  is  subject.  Accidents,  Injuries,  &c.,  ^. 


-•«*- 


BUCKNILL  AND  TUKE'S  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE,  containing  the  History,  Nosology,  Description,  Statistics, 
Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  with  an  Appendix  ut 
Cases.  By  J.  C.  Bucknill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Daniel  H.  Tuke,  M.l!). 
The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     One  volume  octavo. 


-•o*- 


COOPER'S   DICTIONARY  OF   PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  and 

Encyclopedia  pf  Surgical  Science.     A  New  Enlarged  and  Revised  Lon- 
don Edition,  in  2  vols,  of  over  1000  pages  each.     Price  .     I15.00 


Recent  Publications 

BY 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON. 


AITKEN  (WILLIAM),  M.  D., 

Prof(Mior  of  Pathology  ii  tko  Aimy  lUdkal  School,  4e. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  THIRD 
American,  from  the  Sixth  London  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised, 
Remodelled,  ipany  portions  Rewritten,  with  Additions  almost  equal  to 
a  Third  Volume,  and  numerdus  additional  Ilhistrations,  without  any 
increase  in  bulk  or  price.  Containing  a  Colored  Map  showing  the 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Disease  over  the  Globe,  a  Lithographic 
Plate,  and  nearly  200  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

Two  volumes,  royal  octiivo,  bound  in  cloth,  price,    .        .        ^12.00 
"  "  "         leather,  .         .  14.00 


4t 


For  eighteen  montht  Dr.  Aitken  has  been  engaged  in  again  earefblly  reyiring  this  Ormi 
Work,  and  adding  to  it  manj  valuable  additiona  and  improyements.  amonntinff  in  the  ag- 
gregate almost  to  a  volome  of  new  matter,  ineladed  in  which  will  be  lonnd  the  aaoption  and 
inoorporation  in  the  text  of  the  "  New  Nomendaiiwre  of  the  Royal  CoUegt  of  Phyaicians  ei 
London ; "  to  which  are  added  the  Dt^lmiAitina  and  the  foreign  Equiyalaata  for  their  English 


names ;  the  New  Clasaificatiou  of  Diaeaae  as.a^opted  by  the  Eoyal  CoU^  of  PhysioianB,  ^. 

The  American  editor,  Merbdith  Clyh er,  M.  D.,  has  also  added  to  it  nubB^ 
valuable  articles,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Amsbigah  Pr^q- 
Tmoin&B. 

The  work  is  now,  bj  almost  nniversal  consent,  both  In  England  and  the  T^»IM  States, 
admowledged  to  be  in  advance  of  all  other  works  on  The  Science  and  l^raeHfe  qj,  Midieme: 
It  is  a  most  thorough  and  complete  Tezt-boqk  for  students  of  medioWn  folfr^vinji^  such  a 
systematic  arrangement  as  will  give  them  a  (Misistent  view  of  the  malu  ^^i^i  doctrines,  and 
practice  of  medicine,  in  acoordaace  with  accurate  physioloffiQa)  and  pathb]c«;jical  prindplsa 
and  the  present  state  of  solante,  'For  the  pnetttton«r  ii  wlU  W  fc^wd  ^ualfy  acceptable  a^ 
a  work  of  reference. 

AtLINGHANi  (wiiuAM),  Kites. 

I  StfrfBOfi  to  8t  Mark*!  Hospital  tkr  ntM%  4l« 

FISTULA,  HAEMORRHOIDS,  PAINFUL  ULCER,  STRICT- 
URE, PROLAPSUS,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  their  Diagnosis, 
and  Treatment.  Second  Edition^  Revised  and  .Enlarged  by  the- 
Author.    Price      .        »        ^        *        *        .        •      ^  .        .     J2.00 

This  book  has  been  well  leeeived  by  tii«  Ph>iMBloil;  ^e  ihst  edition  sold  rap- 
id] j:  the  present  one  has  been  revised  by  tbeimlhor,  Md  some,  additions,  jsaoe, 
chiefly  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  ' 

The  Medu:al  Preee  and  Oirtuldr.  speaking  eMt,  8I178:  **Ho  book  on  this  spedal  subject 
can  at  aU  appfoadi  Mr.  AUiDgham^s  In  preemos^  denriiflati^  aa^ 

The  L(mdon  Lanca : '^  An  a  practica]  guide  to  the.  treatment  of  aflections  of  the  loirer 
bowel,  this  book  Is  worthy  of  alfeommendatlon.'' 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  /  /<  We  eordiaSj  reoommend  U  as  wall  deMririM  Ibe  ortfiil  stttdr 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons."  "  * 
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ATTHILL  (lombe),  M.  D., 

Fellow  and  Examiner  In  Midwifery,  King  and  Queen's  Coll^  of  Phytlcltni ,  DoUfai. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  Wa 
MEN.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Six  Lithographic 
Plates  and  other  Illustrations  on  Wood.   Price        .        •   ,     .     ^2.25 

The  value  im.'d  popularity  of  Chts  book  Ur  proved  hj  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition, 
which  was  exhaustea  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  appears  to 
possess  three  great  merits :  First,  It  treats  of  the  diseases  very  common  to  females.  Seoondi, 
it  treats  of  them  in  a  thoroughly  clinical  and  practical  manner.  Third,  It  is  conoiBe,  orig- 
insJ,  and  illustrated .hy  xtumervus  cases  from  the  authof^sbwn  experience.  His  style  ie  clear 
affld  the  volume  is  tlie  result  of  ihe  author's  large  and  accurate  clinical  observation  recorded 
in  a  remarkable,  perspicuous,  and  terse  maimer,  and  is  conspicuous  for  the  best  qualitiei  of 
a  practical  guide  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  —  British  Medical  Journal, 


••♦^ 


ALTHAUS  (JULIUS),  M.  D., 

'  .  *    ■  ' 

Physician  to  the  Ivfirmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralytlst 

J.      \\' 

TEPJELD  ESLABGED  EDITIOK,  146  ILLUBTEATI0N8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  Theoretical  and 
Practical,  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other 
ESseases.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised,  with  One  Hundr^ 
and  Forty-six  Illustrations.     In  one  volume  octavo.     Price  ^6.00 

ADAMS  (WILLIAM),  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopedic  and  Groat  Northern  Hospitals* 

CLUB-FOOT:  ITS  CAUSES,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREAT- 
MENT. Being  the  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  A  New  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  106  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood,  and  Six  Lithographic  Plates.  A  large  Octavo 
Volume.     Price ^6.00 


'40«- 


ADAMS  (ROBERT),  M.D:, 

Reglut  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Dubllni  &c,  &c. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT,  or  CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  ARTHRI- 
TIS  OF  ALL  THE  JOINTS.  The  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  a  quarto  Atlas  of  Plates.  2  Volumes. 
Price |S*5o 

BASH  AM  (w.  R.).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Weotmlnster  Hotpitali  kc 

AIDS  TO  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  KID- 
NEYS.    With  Ten  large  Plates.     Sixty  Illustrations.     Price  .     |2.oo 

Dr.  Basham  has  been  aocuBtomed  to  make  accurate  notes  and  drawings  of  every  case  of 
renal  disease  coming  under  his  notice.  This  volume  contains  a  selection  of  the  most  im^rtant 
of  these  cases,  with  microscopical  illustrations  and  letteivpress  descriptions,  showing  an 
amount  of  clinical  experience  that  must  prove  of  great  value  to  thoee  of  the  profession  who 
have  not  had  similar  opportnnitiea. 
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BLACK  (d.  Campbell),  M.  D^ 

L  R.  C^Si  Ediobirgb,  MMnbir  of  tlit  Goiarai  Covidl  of  the  UnJvontt^  of  GItsgow,  <ic.,  &c 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  RENAL,  URINARY, 

and  Reproductive  Organs,  with  a  General  View  of  Urinary  Pathology. 

Price |2*5o 

CONTENTS. 

Chap.  4.  On  the  PaUiology  and  Treatment  of 
Noottumal  EnuresiB,  and  Spennatie 
Inoontinenoe. 


Chap.  1.  On  the  Conditions  that  tfled  the 
Secretion  of  the  Ui^e^  Jfmb.  special 
•  re^arence  to  Soppression. 

•*  2.  Retention  of  Ur&e;  its  Varieties, 
Causes,  and  Treatment. 

"     3.  Irritable  Bladder,  Strangnry. 


*<     5.  Sterility  in  the  Male. 

"     6.  Male  Impotence. 

"     7.  Anomalous  UreUiral  Discharges. 


The  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  essy,  and  agreeable,  ...  his  work  is  a  valnable  oontri- 
bntion  to  medical  science,  and  being  penned  in  that  dispoeltion  of  nnpr^udioed  philosophical 
inquiry  which  should  always  guide  a  true  p^sician,  admirably  embodies  the  spirit  of  its 
opening  quotation  from  Pmessor  Huxley. — InHada,  Med,  Time$, 


BEASLEY  (henry). 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS.  Containing  over  3000 
Prescriptions,  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  Eminent  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons — English,  French,  and  American;  comprising  also 
a  Compendious  History  ^  the.  Materia  Medica,  Liste  of  the  t)osts  of  all 
Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases  and 
their  Remedies.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarg^.   Price,  $2.50 

This  NBW  edition  of  Dr.  Beasl^s  Prescription  Book,  although  presented  in  a  much  more 
compact  form  and  at  a  greatly  reauced  price,  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  an  account 
of  all  the  new  medicines  lately  introduced,  with  the  formulas  or  tiie  new  PharmaoopoBias 
added.  Carefhlly  selecting  ihmi  the  mass  of  materials  at  his  disposal,  the  author  has  aimed 
to  compile  a  yoiume  sufficiently  comprehenslye.  in  which  both  physician  and  druggist, 

Sreserioer  and  compounder,  may  find  under  the  nead  of  each  remedy  the  manner  in  which 
tiat  remedy  may  be  most  effecayely  administered,  or  combined  witii  other  medicines  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  book  renders  this  easy.  A  short 
description  of  each  medicine  is  also  given,  and  a  list  of  the  doses  in  which  its  several  pre- 
parations may  be  prescribed. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY:  A  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Phanuacopoeias.    Nindi  Revised  Edition.    Price      .     f  3.50 

THE  DRUGGISTS  GENERAL  RECEIPT  BOOK  and  VETERI- 
NARY FORMULARY.    Seventh  Edition.    Price.  .     ^3.50 

■  01  I 


BE  ALE  (LIONEL  s.),  M.  D. 

DISEASE  GERMS :   AND   ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES CAUSED  BY  THEM. 

Part     I.— SUPPOSED  NATURE  OF  DISEASE  GERMS. 
Pabt   XL  — real  nature  OF  DISEASE  QERMS. 
Past  IIL— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  DISEASE  QERM& 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged ,  with  Twenty«eight  full -page  Plates, 
containing  117  Illustrations,  many  of  them  colored.  Demy  Octavo. 
Price l5*oo 

This  new  edltloii.  betldet  Snolnding  the  eontenti  rerSfed  and  enUurged  of  the  two  former 
▼olameB  pahliahed  dj  Dr.  Besle  on  Dueaae  Germs,  has  an  entizelj  new  part  added  on  ''  The 
Destmction  of  Disease  QenDSu'' 
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BEALE  (LIONEL  s.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

BIOPLASM.  A  Contribution  to  the  Physiolo^  of  Life,  or  ah  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Physiology  and  Medicine,  for  Students.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.     Price $S-^>o 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  Text-Book  for  Stodents  of  Physiologr,  explaining  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  most  important  diangoa  which  are  characteristic  or  ana  peculiar  to 
living  beingB. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PROTOPLASM,  OR  MATTER  AND  LIFK  Third  Edition,  very 
much  Enlarged.  Nearly  350  pages.  16  Colored  Plates.  One  volimie. 
Price  •         .        •         ..        .         .         .         .     f  5*^^ 

Pabt  I.  DISSENTIENT.     Pabt  II.  DEMOlfSTBATIVE.     Pabt  TIL  SUGGESTIVE. 

This  work  contains :  1.  Critical  remarks  on  th«  life-theories  advocated  by  Odlin^^  Benoe 
Jones,  Grove,  Owen,  Huxley,  Bennett,  BastiaUy  Tyndall^  Bain,  Herbert  Spencer^  Darwin,  and 
oUiers.  2.  A  full  account  of  the  author's  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  life,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  observations  upon  whieh  they  are  based.  3.  Many  arguments  against 
the  scientific  materialism  of  the  day,  and  concludes  with  4.  A  criticism  on  the  theory  of 
life  advocated  by  Strauss  in  "  The  Oftd  Faith  and  the  New/' 

BIDDLE  (JOHN  B.),  M.  D., 

Prolssaof  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jefferson  Medlcai  College^  Phlladelpbiai  dio. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  FOR  THE.  USE  OF  STUDENTS.  With 
Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition,  Rerised  and  Enlarged.     Price         ^4.00 

This  new  and  thoroaghly  revised  edition  of  Professor  Biddle's  work  has  incorporated  in 
it  all  the  improvements  as  adopted  by  the  New  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  just  issued.  It 
is  designed  to  present  the  leaaini^  facts  and  principles  usually  comprised  unaer  this  head  as 
set  fbrtn  by  the  standard  authorities,  and  to  nil  a  vacuum  wmch  seems  to  exist  in  the  want 
of  an  elementary  work  on  the  subject.  Tho  larger  works  usoally  recommended  as  text-books 
in  our  Medical  sdiools  are  too  voluminous  for  convenient  use:  This  wiU  be  found  to  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  tliat  is  most  valuable,  and  will  supply  students  with  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  course  of  leoturea  oa  Materia  Medica  as  delivered  at  the  various  Medical  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

BLOXAM  (c.  L.), 

Professor  of  Chemistrjf  In  King's  College,  London. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  With  Experi- 
ments and  a  Comparison  of  Equivalent  and  Molecular  Formulse.  With 
276  Engravings  on  Wood.  Second  Edition,  carefolly  revised.  Octavo. 
Price ^4.50 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  new  edition  of  his  work  to  supply  a  book  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  thoae  studving  the  science  as  a  branch  of  general  education.  He  has  also 
devoted  special  attention  to  MetaUurgy  and  some  other  branches  of  applied  Chemistry,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  practical  men.  His  pages  are  crowded  with  facts  and  experi- 
ments, well  chosen,  and  many  of  them  quite  new  even  to  scientific  men. 


CHAVASSE  (p.  henry),  F.  R.  C  S., 

Author  of  Adfice  to  a  Wifb,  Advice  to  a  Mother,  &c. 

APHORISMS  ON  THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  AND  TRAIN- 
ING OF  A  CHILI>,  and  on  various  other  subjects  relating  to  Health 
and  Happiness.     Addressed  to  Parents,     Price  .  .         1 1.50 

I>r.  Chavasse's  works  have  been  very  favorably  received  and  had  a  large  circulation,  the 
value  of  his  advice  to  WIVES  and  MOTHERS  having  thus  been  very  generally  recognized. 
This  book  is  a  sequel  or  companion  to  them,  audit  win  De  found  both  valuable  and  important 
to  all  who  have  the  care  of  families,  and  who  want  to  bring  up  their  children  to  become  useful 
men  and  women.    It  ia  fall  of  fresh  thoughts  and  graodful  iUnstrationa. 


CLARK  (f.  le  gros),  F.  R.  S., 

Senior  Syrgeoa  to  St.  Tbomts's  Hospital. 

OUTLINES  OF  SURGERY  AND  SUJIGICAL  PATHOLOGY, 
including  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Obscure  and  Urgent  Cases, 
and  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  sonine  Important  Structures  and  Regions. 
Assisted  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Resident  Assistant-Surgeon 
of,  and  Jomt  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  ....     ^3.00 


to  the  emergencies  of  Practioe.    We  cannot  too  hignly  estimate  the  ability  to  condense  and 
the  results  of  a  i" 
Med,  Time$  and 


ihfi  results  of  a  ripened  ezperienoe  fturnished  to  ns  here  in  a  readable  and  practical  form.  — 


COOLEY  (a.  j.). 

CYCLOPiEpiA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS.  Containing  Pro- 
cesses and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Profes- 
sions, and  Trades,  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic 
Economy;  designed  9$  a  General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufac- 
turer, Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  The  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, Revised  apd  partly  Rewritten  by  Richard  V,  Tuson,  F.C.S.,  &c. 
Over  1000  royal-octavo  pages,  double  columns.  With  Illustrations. 
Price .         .         •        .         .         .         .        .         .         .         .     |io.oo 

Every  part  of  this  edition  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  complete  revision  by  the 
edHoT,  aasisted  by  other  soientifie  gentlemen.  In  the  ehemieal  portion  of  the  book,  every 
■abject  of  practical  importanoe  has  been  retained,  corrected,  and  added  to;  to  the  name  d 
every  snbstaaee  of  established  eompoaition  a  formula  has  been  attached ;  while  to  the  Pluu> 
maoentist  its  value  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addkiooa  which  have  been  made  fhun 
the  British,  Indian,  and  United  States  Pharmaooposias. 

CAZEAUX  (p.).  M.  D., 

Adjmct  Profctior  of  ths  Faculty  of  Modleino,  Paritf  etc. 

A  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY, 

including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Parturition.     Translated  from 

the  Seventh  French  Edition,  Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged,  and  Improved, 

by  S.  Tarkier,  Clinical  Chief  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Paris,  etc., 

with  numerous  Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations.     Price,  in  Cloth, 

16.50  j  in  Leather,  ^7.50. 

M.  Cazeaux's  Great  Work  on  Obstetrics  has  become  classical  in  its  character,  and  almost 
an  Encyclopfedia  in  its  Ailness.  Written  ezpresily  for  the  nae  of  stmdentn  of  medicine,  its 
teachinss  are  plain  and  expUeit,  presenting  a  oondemed  smnmary  of  the  leading  principles 
established  by  the  masters  of  the4>bstetriG  art,  and  sftoh  clear,  praetioal  directions  ft>r  the 
management  of  the  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal  states,  as  have  been  sanctioiied  by 
the  most  authoritative  practittoners,  and  confirmed  by  the  author's  own  experience. 
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DOBELL  (HORACE),  M.D., 

Senior  PJiyslciao  to  ths  Hospital 

WINTER  COUGH  (CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  EMPHYSEMA, 
ASTHMA).  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Ro^  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Colored  Plates.  Octavo. 
Price         . I3.50 

Thia  work  has  been  thoroughly  reyised.  Two  new  Lectures  have  been  added  — via^ 
Lecture  IV.,  **  On  the  Natural  Course  of  Narlected  Whiter  Couffh,  and  on  the  Interdepen- 
dence  of  Winter  Cough  with  other  Diaeaaea ;  'rLeotnre  UL  "  On  Change  of  Climate  in  Wmtor 
Cough."  Also  additional  matter  on  Poet-nasal  Gatarrh,  Eai^Cough,  Artificial  Baqnration  af 
a  means  of  Treatment,  LarrngoscopT,  New  Methods  and  Instrumenti  in  TreatUiv^oC  E!gb:^7\- 
aema,  a  good  Index,  and  Colored  PlateB,  with  «ppeiiu3«i\^\aiQ[»ai0^^ 
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DALBY  (w.  B.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Aurtl  SorgMN  to  St  6eorgt*s  HMpltak 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 
EAR.  Delivered  at  St.  George's .  Hospital.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  $^'So 

This  admirable  little  volume  by  Mr.  Dalby,  the  aocomplished  aural  nugeon  to  St  Georve's 
Hospital,  consiatB  pf  eleven  lectures  delivemi  by  him  at  that  inatitntion.  With  a  modest 
aim,  this  work,  the  latest  issued  by  the  English  press  on  Aural  Snrsery,  is  happy  in  concep- 
tion and  pleasantly  written ;  further,  it  shows  that  its  author  is  tnoroughly  au  fait  in  his 
specialty.  The  sumect  of  which  the  volume  treats  is  handled  in  a  terse  atyle,  and  thi^  if 
we  mistake  not,  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  student  and  practitioner  who  have  a  just 
horror  of  unnecessary  details.  In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  we  have  succeeded  in  intereatiDg 
our  readers  in  the  volume.  We  cordially  reoommeod  it  as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  affec^ons  of  the  ear.  The  book  is  moderate  in  price,  beaatuully  illustrated  by 
wnod<Ksuti,  and  got  up  in  the  best  ftjie.— Gioj^otff  Medioal  JiumaL 


■'^i 


ELLIS  (edward),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  ths  Victodt  HotpHal  for  Sick  Chndren,  &c 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHIL- 
DREN, with  a  Formulary.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved. 
One  volume. $2.7$ 

The  AUTHOR,  in  issuing  this  new  edition  of  his  book,  says :  "I  have  very  eareftdly  revised 
each  chapter,  adding  several  new  sections,  and  making  considerable  a^itions  wnere  the 
subjects  seemed  to  reauire  fuller  treatment,  without,  nowever,  sacrificing  ooooisenesa  or 
UMuly  increasing  the  oulk  of  the  volume." 


FOTHERGILL  (j.  milner),  M.  D. 

THE  HEART  AND  ITS  DISEASES,  AND  THEIR  TREAT- 
MENT.     With  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price        .         .         .     ^5.00 

This  work  gives  to  the  reader  a  concise  view  of  Cardiac  Diseases,  uniting  the  most  recent 
information  as  to  the  cause  of  heart-disease,  with  German  Pathology  and  the  latest  advances 
in  Therapeutics.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gap  between  our  standard  works  and  the  present 
position  of  our  knowledge  in  diseases  of  the  heart 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

DIGITALIS.  Its  Mode  of  Action  and  its  Use,  illustrating  the 
Effect  of  Remedial  Agents  over  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Heart 
Price |x.2S 

GANT   (FREDERICK  J.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  &c 

THE  IRRITABLE  BLADDER.  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treat- 
ment ;  including  a  Practical  View  of  Urinary  Pathology,  Deposits,  and 
Calculi.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  New  Illustra- 
tions.    Price  .........     ^2.50 

The  fajst  thata  third  edition  of  this  book  has  been  required  seems  to  be  sufficient  proof 
of  Its  value.  The  author  has  careftilly  revised  and  added  such  additional  matter  as  to  znak« 
It  more  complete  and  practically  useful. 


DAWSON  (c),  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

Lactoraron  Photogrtphy  In  King's  ColUg«i  Londoi. 

HARDWICK'S  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 
With  Engravings.  Eighth  Edition.  Edited  and  Re-arranged  by  G. 
Dawson,  Lecturer  on  ftiotography,  &c.,  &c.     i2mo.  ,    |2.oo 

The  object  of  tbe  Editor  has  been  to  give  practical  instmctioii  in  this  fiucinating  art,  and 
to  lead  the  novice  firom  first  principles  to  the  higher  branches,  impresdng  him  with  the  value 
of  can  and  ezaetneas  in  6v«^  qpetalion. 


-•o^ 


HARLEY  (GEORGE),  M^  D.,  F.  R.  C  P., 

PhyticUn  to  Universl^  College  Hospital. 

THE  URINE  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS:  With  the  AppHca- 
tion  of  Physiological  Chemistry  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Constitutional  as  well  as  Local  Diseases;  being  a  Coarse  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  University  College.     With  Engravings.     Price         I2.75 

CONTiaJTS. 

1.  What  is  Urine  ?  7.  Phoephorie  Add,  Phosphatio  Gravel  and 

2.  Chanses  in  the  Composition  of  the  tJrine.  Csklcali. 

inanoed  by  Food,  Drink,  Htdkane,  and     8.  Oxalic  Add.  Ozalnria,  Mulberry  Calculi. 
Disease.  9.  Inodte  in  Urine,  Creatin  and  Qreatinine, 

3.  Urea,  Ammonsemia,  Uremia.  Cholesterin,  Cy*tin,  Xanthin,  Leucin, 

4.  Uric  Acid.  Tyroein. 

5.  HippoHc  Add,  Chloride  of  Sodinm.  10.  Diabetes  Hellitas. 

6.  Unmenuttin,  Abnormal  Pigments  in  Urine.  11.  Albuminuria. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  herea.valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  practising  physician; 
not  onlv  for  the  information  which  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  suggestive  way  in  which 
many  ot  the  subjects  are  treated,  as  wdl  as  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  ideas  of  one  who 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  fbture  oapabilltieff  of  Therapeutics  based  on  Physiological  facts, 
and  in  the  important  service  to  be  rendered  by  Chemistry  to  Phvsiological  investigation. 

American  Journal  <i(f  iUe  Medical  Science, 

HABERSHON  (s.  o.),  M.  D., 

Pliytlcian  to  611/1  Hospital,  lie. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Their  Pathology  and 
Treatment.  Being  the  Lettsonian  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  1S72.     Price |i-5o 

These  Lectures  contain  within  a  brief  compass  a  large  amount  of  information  and  many 
practical  suggestions  that  cannot  fkil  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  practitioner. 

J>mU  Medical  J<mnud. 


HEWITT  (graily),  M.  D., 

Phytklas  to  the  Brlttth  Lyhig-hi  HospKtl,  and  Leeturor  on  Olseaitt  of  Women  and  Children,  &C 

THE  DIAGNOSIS,   PATHOLOGY,  AND    TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy. 

Founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 

Medical  School.     The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 

new  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  in  Cloth        •        .         .         l5-oo 

"        Leather    .        .         .  6.00 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hewitt's  booV  has  been  so  much  modified,  that  it  may  be  considered 
substantially  a  new  book ;  very  nmch  of  the  matter  has  been  endrely  rewritten,  and  the  whole 
work  has  been  rearranfed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  most  dedded  improvement  over 
previous  editions.  Dr.  Hewitt  is  the  leading  dinlcai  teacher  on  Diseases  of  Women  in  London, 
and  the  charaoteristio  attention  paid  to  Diamoda  l^  ham  has  siven  his  work  great  popularity 
there.  It  may  unquestionably  be  cooaideffM  the  most  Talnabte  guAde  to  correct  Diagnosis  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language.  7 


HEWSON  (addineix,)  M.  D. 

Attwitfing  Svrgeon  pMi»>lvanli  Hotfitil»  &c. 

EARTH  AS  A  TOPICAL  APPUCATION  IN  SURGERY. 
Being  a  full  Exposition  of  its  use  in  all  the  Cases  requiring  Topical 
Applications  admitted  in  the  Surgical  Wards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal during  a  period  of  Six  Months.      With  Four  full-page  Illustrations. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface ;  Introduction ;  Histories  of  Cases ;  Comment!  M  to  th*  Eflfeote  of  the  Ooatact  of 
the  Earth ;  Its  Effects  on  Pain ;  Its  Power  as  a  Deodoriser;  Its  Influence  oyer  Inflammation ; 
Its  Influence  over  Putrefaction ;  Its  Influence  over  the  Healinir  Prooenes ;  Modus  Operandi 
of  the  Earth ;  As  a  Deodoriser  and  other  Putrefiustion ;  In  itii  EiEwts  on  Living  Parts. 

Price, I2.50 

It  presents  the  results  of  researches  hj  the  author  into  the  action  of  Earth  as  a  Burncal 
dressing,  and  embraces  the  histories  of  over  ninety  cases  which  oeenrred  in  the  wards  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  some  three  yean  since,  but  whose  publication  has  been  delayed,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  weighine  them  by  subsequent  experience,  and  of  interpreting  tneir 
meaning  by  a  careful  study  of  ue  yarions  subjects  which  they  involve* 


HODGE  (HUGH  L.),  M.  D. 

EmerHui  Profisisor  In  the  Unlvenity  of  Penntylvaoia. 

HODGE  ON  FCETICIDE,  OR  CRIMINAL  ABORTION. 
Fourth  Edition.      Price,  in  paper  covers,        .         •         .         .     ^0.30 

"  flexible  cloth,        .         .         .         .0.50 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  place  in  the  hands  of  professkmal  men  and  ofliers  the  means 
of  answering  satisfactorily  and  intelligently  any  inquiries  that  may  be  made  of  them  in  oon- 
aeetion  with  this  important  subject. 

HOLDEN  (edgar),  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Of  Nowarki  How  Jersey. 
CONTAINING  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH.  Its  Physiological  and  Pathological  In- 
dications. The  Essay  to  which  was  awarded  the  Stevens  Triennial 
Prize  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  April, 
1873.  Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  One  vol- 
ume octavo.     Price | 

LEBER  &  ROTTENSTEIN  (drs.). 

DENTAL  CARIES  AND  ITS  CAUSES.  An  Investigation  into 
the  Influence  of  Fungi  in  the  destruction  of  the  Teeth,  translated  by 
Thomas  H.  Chandler,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in 
the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University.  With  Illustrations.  Octavo. 
Price / >i.5o 

This  work  is  now  considered  the  best  and  meet  elaborate  work  on  Dental  Caries.  It  is 
cver^rwhere  quoted  and  relicnl  upon  as  authority  by  the  profession,  who  hare  aeen  it  in  the 
•riginal,  and  oy  authors  writing  on  the  subject 

LEGG  (j.  wickham),  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhysiciaiUi  lie 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE.     For 

the  Practitioner  and  Student.  Third  Edition.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  |o.  75 

Dr.  L^^s  little  manual  has  met  with  remarkable  suooets;  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  two 
editions  has  enabled  the  author  to  make  certain  emendations  which  add  greatly  to  its  yalae. 
It  can  confidently  be  commended  to  the  student  as  a  safe  and  reliable  goida. 
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LEWIN    (dr.  GEORGE). 

Pr«1assor  at  the  Fr.-Wllh.  Univenityi  and  Surgeon-in -Chief  of  the  Syphilitic  Wards  and  Skin  Diseases  of 

the  Charity  HosplUl.  Beriin. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  by  Subcutaneous  Sublimate 

Injections.   With  a  Lithographic  Plate  illustrating  the  Mode  and  Proper 

Place  of  administering  the  Injections,  and  of  the  Syringe  used  for  the 

purpose.     Translated  by  Carl  Prcegler,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the 

Prussian  Service,  and  E.  H.  Gale,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the  United 

States  Army.     Price 1 2. 25 

The  great  number  of  cases  trejted,  some  fourteen  hundred,  within  a  period  of  four  yean, 
in  the  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  Berlin,  only  twenty  of  whicn  were  returned  on 
account  of  Syphilitic  relapeee,  certainly  entiUee  the  method  of  treatment  advocated  by  this 
distinguishea  syphUograpner  to  the  attention  of  ail  physicians  under  whose  notice  syphilitio 
cases  come. 

LIZARS  (JOHN),  M.  D. 

UtsL  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Ro>sl  College  of  Surgeonsi  Edinburgh. 

THE  USE  AND   ABUSE  OF   TOBACCO.      From  the   Eighth 
Edinburgh  Edition.     i2mo.     Price,  in  flexible  cloth,  .         ^0.60 

This  litUe  work  contains  a  History  of  the  introduction  of  Tobacco^  its  general  characteris- 
tics ;  practical  observations  upon  its  effects  on  the  system ;  the  opinion  of  i^elebrated  profes- 
sional men  in  regaAl  to  it,  together  with  cases  iUustrating  its  deleterious  influence,  d^.,  <&c. 

MACNAMARA  (c). 

Surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  Profeisor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  Is  the  Medical  College,  Calcntta. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    The  Second 

Edition,  carefully  Revised;  with  Additions,  and  numerous   Colored 

Plates,  Diagrams  of  the  Ey^,  many  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Snellen's 

Test  Types,  &c.,  &c.     Price ?5-oo 

"  This  work  when  first  published  took  its  place  in  medical  literature  as  the  most  complete, 
condensed,  and  well-arranged  manual  on  ophthalmic  surgery  in  ^e  English  language. 
Arranged  especially  for  m^ical  students,  it  oecame,  however,  the  work  of  reference  tor  tne 
busy  practitioner,  who  could  obtain  nearly  all  that  \       ' 


was  best  worth  knowing  on  this  subject, 
I 
of  the  paragraphs.'' — J^hiiadeiphia  MtdUai  Timea, 


tersely  stated,  and  easily  found  by  the  aid  of  the  ezoeUent  marginal  notes  on  the  contents 
—  •    »»__jl>* -_...  —  w 


■«o»- 


MACKENZIE  (morell).  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  ibr  Diteates  of  the  Throati  LondoSf  lie. 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LARYNX.  Their  History,  Causes,  Symp- 
toms.  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment.  With  Reports 
and  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Consecutive  Cases  treated  by  the  Author ; 
and  a  Tabular  Statement  of  every  published  case  treated  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  Lar3mgoscope.  With  numerous  Colored  and  other 
Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price ?3-oo 

Dr.  Mackenzie's  position  has  given  him  gi^eat  'advantages  and  a  large  ex|)erience  in  tha 
treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  reganled  as  a  leading 
authoritv  in  this  department  of  Surgery.  The  lUustraUons  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care  anci  expense. 

OTHER  ^A/'ORKS  BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  LARYNGOSCOPE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy,  and  an  Essay  on  Hoarseness  and 
Loss  of  Voice.  With  Additions  by  J.  Sous  Cohen,  and  Numerous 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Stone.     Price     .         .         .  $3- 00 

PHARMACOPCEIA  OF  THE   HOSPITAL  for   Diseases  of  the 
Throat;  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Formulae  for  Gargles,  &c.,  &c. 
Price    .         .        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .$!,%$ 
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MAUNDER  (c.  f.),  F.  R.  C  S. 

Surgeon  to  tho  London  Hospital )  formerly  Demoistrator  of  Anttoroy  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.      Second  Edition,  with  One   Hundred 
and  Sixty-four  Engravings  on  Wood. 

CONTENTS. 
Chap.  1.  Compress,  Splint,  Bandage  Strap- 


it 
it 
If 
« 
It 


Chap.  7.  Operations  on  the  Sorfooa  of  th« 
Body. 
"     8.  Amputation. 
"     9.  Lower  Extremitj. 
"    10.  Upper  ditto. 
"    11.  Special  Operations. 


ping. 

2.  Ligature. 

3.  Operations  on  the  Yaflcular  System. 

4.  Operations  on  Arteries. 

5.  Ligature  of  special  ditto. 

6.  Operations  on  the  Bones. 

Price $^-So 


MARTIN  (joHNH.). 

Author  of  Microscopic  Objects,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING.  With  Notes  on 
the  Collection  and  Examination  of  Objects,  and  upwafds  of  One  Hun- 
dred Illustrations  on  Stone  and  Wood,  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price     ...........     $3'Oo 

'*  This  hook  is  more  than  its  title  indicates.  It  gives  a  description  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  microscopical  research,  as  wcU  us  the  methods  of  preparation  and  preserving  the 
various  objects.  It  is  a  complete  and  well -illustrated  work  on  its  subject,  which  is  daily 
beooming  more  valuable  to  tlie  scientist  and  more  cultivated  as  an  elegant  and  intcrc:$tjug 
study."  —  JScieniific  American,  * 

^MEADOWS  (ALFRED),  M. D. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Woment  and  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospitaii  &c 

MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  New  Text-Book.  Including  the 
Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of 
the  Puerperal  State,  &c.,  &c.  First  American  from  the  Second  London 
Edition.     With  numerous  Illastrations.     Price  .         .         .     5s3.oo 

Tliis  book  is  osiiecially  valuable  to  the  Student  as  containing  in  a  condcnsetl  f«>nn  u  lMr.;<^ 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  .sui)Ject  wliich  it  treats.  It  is  also  clear  and  mctlnKii- 
cal  in  its  arrangement,  and  tlierefore  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  pi-actitioner.  The 
IUustrati(ms  are  numerous  and  weU  executed. 


MILLER  (jAMEs),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Professor  of  Surgery  University  of  Edinburgh. 

ALCOHOL,  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER.  From  the  Nineteenth 
Glasgow  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth  flexible.     Price  .         .         .     So.  75 

This  work  was  j)repared  by  Professor  Miller  at  the  special  request  of  the  Scottish  Tem^wr- 
ance  Leapue,  who  were  anxious  to  have  a  work  of  hijjh  authority,  presenting  the  medical 
view  of  the  aubject  that  could  t>e  freely  disseminated  among  all  classes. 

NORRIS    (GEORGE  w.),  M.  D. 

Late  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospitaii  &c. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  including 
numerous  Clinical  Histories,  Drawn  from  a  Hospital  Service  of  Thirty 
Years.     In  one  volume,  Octavo.     Price $4.00 

IQ 


RINDFLEISCH  (dr.  edward). 

Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  University  of  Bonn. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.  An  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Wm.  C.  Kloman,  M.D.,  assisted  by  F.  T.  Miles,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Maryland,  &c.,  &c.  Containing 
Two  Hundred  and  Eight  elaborately  executed  Microscopical  Illustra- 
tions.    Octavo.     Price,  bound  in  Cloth,         .        .         .        .     |6.oo 

**  "  Leather,      .     •  .        .        .       7.00 

This  is  now  confessedly  the  leading  book,  and  the  only  complete  one  on  the  subject  !n 
the  Englisii  language.  The  London  Lancet  says  of  it :  *'  Eindneisch's  work  furnis  a  mine 
which  no  pathological  writer  or  student  can  afford  to  neglect,  who  desires  to  interpret  aright 
patliological  structural  changes,  and  his  book  is  consequently  well  known  to  readers  of  Ger- 
man m^ieal  literature.  What  makes  it  especially  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  was  originated, 
as  its  autJLur  iiimself  tells  us,  more  at  the  micrasoope  than  at  the  writing-table.  Altogether 
the  book  is  the  result  of  honest  hard  labor.  It  is  fudmirably  as  well  as  profusely  illustrated, 
furnished  with  a  capital  Index,  and  got  up  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  what  must  continue 
to  be  the  standard  book  of  the  lund.'' 

ROBERTS   (FREDERICK  T.).,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc. 

Assistant  Phyiician  and  Teachsrof  Cliiical  Msdicfns  is  ths  Usivsrsity  College  Hospital  |  Astlstaat  Physician 

Brompton  Coosuniptioa  Hospitaii  &c. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINEl     One  volume  medium  octavo,  containing    over    1000 

pages.     Price ^5.00. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  mainly  for  the  .use  of  Stiidentfl,  and  its  object  is  to 
present  in  as  condennud  a  form  as  the  present  extent  of  Medical  Literature  will  permit, 
and  in  one  volume,  such  information  with  regard  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  as  shall  be  sufficient  not  only  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  various 
examination^  which  they  may  have  to  undergo,  but  also  to  guide  them  in  acquiring 
that  Clinical  Knowledge  which  can  alone  properly  fit  them  for  assuming  the  active 
duties  of  their  profession.  The  work  U  also  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  very  many 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  already  busily  engaged  in  general  Practice,  and 
conseipiently  have  but  little  leisure  and  few  opiK>rtanities  for  the  penisal  of  the  larger 
works  on  Practice  or  of  the  various  special  monographs. 


REYNOLDS  (j.  russell),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medlcinei  University  College,  London. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Price $ 

RYAN    (MICHAEL),  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physlclam. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRIAGE,  in  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physi- 
cal Relations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs,  &c.     Price |i.oo 

This  is  a  philosophical  discussioo  of  the  whole  suhject  of  MarriaffC,  its  influences  and 
results  in  all  their  varied  a<ipects.  toeether  with  a  medical  history  of  tiie  n^produptive  func- 
tions of  the  vegetahle  and  nnimai  khigdoms,  and  of  the  abases  and  disonlers  resulting  from 
it  in  the  latter.    It  is  intended  both  for  the  professiooa!  and  general  reader. 
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SWERINGEN  (hiram  v.). 

Membflr  American  Pharmacwtictl  Assodationi  kct 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LEXICON.  A  Dictionary  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Science.  .Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects 
and  terms  of  Pharmacy,  with  appropriate  selections  from  the  collateral 
sciences.  Formulae  for  officinal,  empirical,  and  dietetic  preparations ; 
selections  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
Europe  and  America;  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases  and  their  defini- 
tions; an  account  of  the  various  modes  in  use  for  the  preservation  of 
dead  bodies  for  interment  or  dissection ;  tables  of  signs  and  abbrevia- 
tions, weights  and  measures,  doses,  antidotes  to  poisons,  &:c.,  &:c. 
Designed  as  a  guide  for  the  Pharmaceutist,  Druggist,  Physician,  &c. 

Royal  Octavo.     Price  in  cloth ^5*oo 

*'         leather     .         .         .         .     "  .         .6.00 

"  We  have  received  from  pablishers  so  many  English  reprinta  ill  adapted  to  tbe  needs  oi 
this  country,  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  welcome  a  thorough  American  oook^  written  for  the 
Qses  of  the  American  pharmaceutist.  Besides,  the  work  is  well  written,  creditably  arranged, 
and  neatly  printed.  It  will  be  found  very  uaefdl  to  the  druggifit  as  well  as  to  the  physician. 
Being  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  its  aim  is  to  give  immediaU  information  in  a  concise  man- 
net,  and  not  a  complete  treatise  on  each  subject.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  tbe 
Phabmaceutical  Lexicon  is  remarkably  correct. " — DruggittU  Circular, 

SHEPPARD  (EDGAR),  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  in  King's  College,  Londoni 

MADNESS,  IN  ITS  MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  LEGAL  AS- 
PECTS. A  series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  King's  College,  London. 
Octavo.     Price t^-So 

SAVAGE  (henry),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  London. 

THE  SURGERY,  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY,  and  Surgical  Anat- 
omy of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs,  in  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates 
taken  from  Nature :  with  Commentaries,  Notes,  and  Cases.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     A  quarto  volume.     Price 

TANNER  (THOMAS  HAWKEs),M.D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 

MEMORANDA  OF  POISONS.  A  New  and  much  enlarged  Edi- 
tion.    Price  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .      $0.75 

This  manual  is  intended  to  assist  the  practitioner  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  poison- 
ing, and  esj)ecially  to  prevent  his  attributing  to  natural  disease  symptoms  due  to  the  admin- 
istration or  deadly  drugs. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     Fifth  American  Edition,  56.00. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 
AND  CHILDHOOD.     Third  American  Edition,  .         .         .     $3.50. 

AN  INDEX  OF  DISEASES,  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  S3.00. 

"  Dr.  Tanner  has  always  shown  in  his  writings  that  he  possesses  a  peculiar  faculty  of  com- 
mitting to  print  just  that  kind  of  information  which  the  practitioner  most  needs  in  eVery-day 
practice,  and  of  rejecting  useless  theory."  —  Lancet, 
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THOROWGOOD  (j.  c),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hotpittl  for  Dlieaset  of  tht  Chost,  and  to  tho  West  London  Hospital,  &e. 

NOTES  ON  ASTHMA.  Its  various  Forms,  their  Nature  and 
Treatment,  including  Hay  Asthma,  with  an  Appendix  of  Formulae^  &c. 
Second  Edition.     Price |i-75 


•«••• 


TOMES  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 

Lite  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  and  Dental  HoepKalsi  lie. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.  The  Second  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  by  Charles's.  Tomes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Dental 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London.     With  163  Illustrations.     Price      .         .     I5.00 

This  book  haa  been  for  some  time  out  of  print  in  this  country.  The  material  proeress  made 
in  the  science  of  Dental  Surgery  since  its  nrst  publication  has  rendered  large  additions  and 
many  revisions  necessary  to  the  New  Edition :  m  order  to  bring  it  jEuUv  up  to  the  time;  this 
has  oeen  done  without  inoreasine  the  size  of  the  book  more  than  poanble.  Many  improve- 
ments, however,  will  be  found  added  to  the  Text,  and  acme  Sixty  new  illustrations  are  In- 
corporated in  the  volume. 

TROUSSEAU  (a.).  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  Faculty  of  MedicinOi  Paris  \  Physician  to  the  Hotel  DIeu,  ^.,  && 

LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.    Delivered  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  Paris.     Vol.  I.  Translated  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  P. 
Victor  Bazine,  M.D.,  London  and  Paris.      Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and 
v.,  Translated  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  by  John  Rose  Cormacr,  M.D., 
Edinburgh;  M.D.,  Paris,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 
Price  of  Vols,  i,  2,  and  3,  each,    .         .         .         .         .         .     I5.00 

'*  **  4  and  S      " 4.00 

A  Complete  Edition,  in  2  vols,  octavo,  can  also  now  be  furnished. 

Price  bound  in  Cloth .         .     |io.oo 

**        **         Leather 12.00 


^m^ 


TUKE   (DANIEL  s.),  M.  D. 

Associate  Author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medldne,"  lie 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   MIND 
UPON  THE  BODY.     Octavo.     Price  ....     ^400 

The  author  shows  verjr  clearly  in  this  book  the  curative  influence  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
its  effect  in  causing  disease,  and  the  use  of  the  imagination  and  emotions  as  therapeutic 
agents.  His  object  is  also  to  turn  to  the  use  of  legitimate  medicine  the  means  so  frequently 
employed  successfully  in  many  systems  of  quackery. 

TIBBITS    (HERBERT),  M.  D. 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  &c. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.     With  Sixty- 
four  large  Illustrations.     Small  octavo.         Price     .         .         .     I2.00 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  translator  of  Duchenne's  great  work  on  "  Localized  Elec- 
trization." Avoiding  contested  points  in  electro-physiology  and  therapeutics,  he  has  pre- 
pared this  handbook  as  containing  all  that  is  essentisil  for  uie  busy  practitioner  to  know,  not 
only  when,  but  in  EXPUCIT  AND  FULL  DETAIL,  how  to  use  Electricity  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  to  make  the  practitioner  aa  much  at  home  in  the  use  of  his  electrical  as  his 
other  medical  instruments. 

IS 


WILSON  (GEORGE),  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Medical  OfRcer  to  th«  Convict  Prbon  at  Portimottth. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

With  Engravings.    Second  Edition,  carefully  Revised. 

CONTENTS. 

tage,  and  Contagious    Diseases 
Hoepitals. 
Chap.  10.  Removal  of  Sewage  and  Refi»e 
l^atter 
«     11.  Porifioatkm   and    UtilixaUon  of 

Sewage. 
"     12.  Effects  of  Improved  Sewerage  and 

Drainage  on  Public  Healtn. 
"     13.  Preventive    Measures;    Disinfec- 
tion ;  MauM^ment  of  Epidemics. 
<<     14.  Duties    of    Medical    Officers  of 
I   Health. 
Appendix  I.     Excerpts  from  the  various 
Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Acts. 
II.        list  of  Analytical  Apparatus  and  Re- 
agents, with  pnoes. 


Chap.  1.  Introductory  —  Public  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease. 

"  2.  Food  —  Construction  of  Dietaries; 
Examination ;  Effects  of  Un- 
wholesome Food. 

"  S.  Air:  its  Impurities;  Unwholesome 
Trades. 

**     4.  Ventilation  and  Warming. 

"     5.  Examination  of  Air. 

"  6.  Water,  Waterworks,  Water  Analy- 
sis. 

"  7.  Effects  of  Impure  Water  on  Public 
Health. 

"  8.  Dwellings,  Structural  Arrange- 
ments, Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

"      9.  Hospitals;  Plans  of  Pavilion,  Cot- 


Price     ^2-5© 

WARD  (STEPHEN  H.),  M.D.,  F.  R.  C  P. 

Physician  ta  the  Seaman's  Hospital,  &c«,  Jic. 

ON  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER  and  Intestinal  Canal; 
with  Remarks  on  Ague  and  its  Sequelae,  Scurvy,  Purpura,  &c. 
Price     ...........     $3.00 

'*  Dr.  Ward's  book  is  of  a  purely  practical  character,  embodying  the  author's  exjierience, 
from  his  long  connection  as  physician  to  the  Seaman's  Hospital.  His  accurate  description 
of  the  diseases  treated  will  amply  repay  the  reader."  —  Dublin  Medical  Journal, 

§ 


WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 

CONTAINING  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-ONE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  ANATOMIST'S  VADE  MECUM.  A  Complete  System  of 
Human  Anatomy.  The  Ninth  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition. 
Edited  and  fully  brought  t(^  the  Science  of  the  day  by  Prof.  George 
Buchanan,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  Anderson's  University,  Glasgow, 
with  many  New  Illustrations,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition. 
Price     ...........     55.50 

WEDL  (carl),  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Histology,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

DENTAL   PATHOLOGY.     The  Pathology  of  the  Teeth.     With 

Special  Reference  to  their  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     First  Americfvii 

Edition,  translated  by  W.  E.  Boardman,  M.D.,  with  Notes  by  Thos. 

B.  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 

in  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.     With  105 

Ilhistrations.       .         .         .     Price,  in  Cloth,  J4. 50 ;  Leather,     J5.50 

Thifi  work  exhibits  laborious  research  and  medical  culture  of  no  ordinary  character.     It 

T^'^^^xif    1.  *-^^^^^^  3^^^^  ""^  Anatomv,  Plivsiolo-y.  and  Pathologj'  of  the  Teeth.     The  author, 

1  rot.  Wedl   haa  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject,  using  with  great  bi>nefit  to  the  book  the 

very  valuable  material  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Heider,  Profe.ssor  of  Dental  Pathology  in  the  Uni- 

versjty  ot  Vienna,  the  result  of  the  life-long  work  of  this  eminent  man.    • 
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AITKEN*S  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Third  American, 
from  the  Sixth  London  Editiib.  In  Two  Volumea,  Royal  Octavo.  Over  2000  pages. 
With  a  Ck)lored  Map,  Lithographic  Plate,  and  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations  on 
Wood.      .......    Cloth,  $12;  Leather,  $14.00. 

ATTHILL'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 

WOMEN.    Second  Edition,  Beyised  and  Enlarged,  with  Illustrations.       .   .    $2.25. 

AaNEW*S  LACERATIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE  PERINEUM  AND 
VESICO-VAGINAL  FISTULA.    Numerons  Dlustrations.    8vo.      .  .    $2.00. 

ACTON  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE  REPRO- 
DUCTIVE ORGANS.    Third  American  Edition.    Octavo.    .  .  .    $3.00. 

ACTON  ON  PROSTITUTION,  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Sanitary  Aspects. 
Second  Edition ;       .  .  .  .    $5.00. 

ALLINQHAM  ON  FISTULA.  H2IMORRHOIDS,  PAINFUL  ULCER, 

STRICTURE,  PROLAPSUS,  and  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.    Second  Edition.    $2.00. 

ADAMS  ON  CLUB-FOOT,  its  Causes,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  Second  Edition. 
With  Numerous  Lithographic  and  Wood-Cut  Illustrations.       .  .  .    $6.00. 

ADAMS  ON  RHEUMATIC  AND  STRUMOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE 

JOINTS.     With  a  quarto  Atlas  of  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.    2  Vols.         $8.50. 

AN8TIE  ON  STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS,  their  Mutual  Relations, 
and  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol,  Ether,  and  Chloroform  on  the  Vital  Organism.    $3.00. 

ALTHAUS*  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY  ito  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis, 
Neuralgia,  and  other  Diseases.      Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised.      .    $6.00. 

BTFORD*S  PRACTICE  OF  BffEDICINE  AND  SURQERT.  Applied  to  the 
Diseases  and  Accidents  Incident  to  Women.    Second  Edition.  .  .    $5.00. 

BTFORD  ON  THE  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  AND  DISPLACE- 
MENT OF  THE  UNIMPREGNATED  UTERUS.  Second  Edition.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.    ........    $3.00. 

BLACK  ON  THE  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  RENAL.  URI- 
NARY, AND  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS $2.50. 

BLOXAM*S  CHEMISTRY.  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  With  276 
Engravings  on  Wood.    Second  Edition,  carefoUy  revised.    Octavo.    .  .    $4.50. 

BLOXAM*8  LABORATORY  TEACHING;  OR.  PROaRBSSITB  EX- 
ERCISES IN  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Second  Edition.  Illustrations.   $2.25. 


BRUNTON  8  EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ACTION 

OF  MEDICINES.    In  preparation. 

BEETONS  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAOEMENT.    672  niostratioiii^ 
1,100  pages.  .........    $3.25. 

BRANSTON'S    HAND-BOOK    OF    PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS,   for  thfl 
Chemist^  Druggist,  &c.    With  a  Glossary  of  Chemical  Terms.  .  .    $1.50l 

BRODHURST  ON  THE  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODT. 

A  System  of  Orthopedic  Sorgery.  *  Ulustrated.  ....    $3.00. 

BEASLET'S  3000  PRESCRIPTIONS,  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  Eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons — English,  French,  and  American.    Fourth  Edition.    $2,501 

BEASLET'S  DRUOQISTS'  GENERAL  RECEIPT-BOOK  AND  VETE- 
RINARY FOBMULABY.    Seventh  Edition,  Bevified  and  Improved.  .    $3.50. 

BEASLET'S  POCKET  FORMULARY.    Th^inth  London  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.      .........     $2.5a 

BA^TH  &  ROGER^S  MANUAL  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PBRCUS- 

SION.    From  the  Sixth  French  Edition. $1.25. 

BOUCHARDAT'S  ANNUAL  ABSTRACT  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology,  for  1867.     ......    $1.50. 

BEALE'S  HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE.     Fourth  Edition. 
400  IlluBtrations.  ........    $7.50. 

BEALE    ON    KIDNET    DISEASES.    URINART    DEPOSITS,    AND 

CALCULOUS  DISOBDEBS.    Third  Edition.    70  Plate*,  415  Figures.         .  $10.00. 

BEALE'S  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Fifth  Edition.    500  Illustrations.    In  preparation. 

BEALE'S  BIOPLASM.    A  New  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physiology  and 
Medicine,  for  Students.    With  Plates.    ......     $3.00. 

BEALE'S   LIFE.  MATTER.  AND   MIND;   OR  PROTOPLASM.     Third 
Edition,  very  much  enlarged.    Sixteen  Colored  Plates.  .  .  .    $5.00. 

BEALE'S    DISEASE    GERMS;    AND    ON    THE    TREATMENT    OF 

DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  THEM.    Second  Edition.    Much  Enlarged.         .    $5.00. 

RIDDLE'S  MATERIA  MEDICA.     For  the  Use  of  Students.    With  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.     Iievii*ed  and  Enlar^.  .....    $4.00. 

BASHAM'S   AIDS   TO   THE   DIAGNOSIS   OF   DISEASES   OF   THE 

KIDNEYS.    Ten  Plates,  60  Figures. $2.00. 

BIRCH  ON  CONSTIPATED  BOWELS.     The  Various  Causes  and  Means  of 
Cure.    Third  Edition .  .    $1.00. 

BRAITHWAITE'S  EPITOME  OF  THE  RETROSPECT  OF  PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.    2  Vols $10.00. 

CHAMBERS   ON  THE  RENEWAL   OF  LIFE.     Lectures  chiefly  Clinical, 
illustrative  of  a  Restorative  System  of  Medicine.    Fourth  Edition.     .  .    $5.00. 

CHETV  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION.     A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Proper 
Method  of  Studying  Medicine.    .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $1 .00. 

CARPENTER   ON   T^E  MICROSCOPE  AND   ITS  REVELATIONS 

Fifth  Edition.     Over  400  Plates.    Revised  and  Enlarged. 


COOLET*8  CTCLOP2IDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RBCBIPT8.  The  Fifth 
Beyiited  and  Enlarged  Edition.    With  lUustrations.  ....    $10.00. 

COBBOLD  ON  WORMS.  Lectures  on  Practical  Hehninthologj.  nioBttating  the 
SymptomB,  Diagnoeis,  and  Treatment.    ......    $2.00. 

COLES  ON  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  MOUTH.  With  their  Mechanical 
Treatment    Second  Edition.    8  Colored  Illustrations  and  51  on  Wood.  .    $2.50. 

• 

COLES'  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MECHANICS.  With  Numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  $2.50 

CAMPBELL'S  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  AQRI- 
CULTURE.    With  Illustrations. 

CLTMER'S  EPIDEMIC  CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINOITIS.     .    $1.00. 

CAZEAUX*S  aREAT  WcAk  ON  OBSTETRICS.  The  moflt  complete  Text- 
book  now  published.  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Containing  175  Illustrations. 
Fifth  American,  from  the  Seventh  French  Edition.    Bound  in  Cloth,  .  .    $6.50. 

"     Leather,  .      7.50. 

CLARK'S  OUTLINES  OF  SURQERT  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOaT. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  ......    $3.00. 

CLEAVELAND*S  PRONOUNCINa  MEDICAL  LEXICON.  Containing 
the  Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  Terms.    New  and  Improved  Edition.      .    $1.25^ 

COHEN  ON  INHALATION.  Its  Therapeutics  and  Practice.  With  Cases  and 
Illustrations.  .........    $2.50. 

CARSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

University  of  Pennsjlvania,  from  its  Foundation  in  1765.         .  .  .    $2.00. 

CHAVASSE*S  APHORISMS  ON  THE  MENTAL  CULTURE  AND 
TRAINING  OF  A  CHILD $1.50. 

DARUNaTON'S  FLORA  CBSTRICA;  ob,  HERBORIZINO  COMPANION. 
Third  Edition $2.25. 

DILLNBERaER'S  hANDT-BOOK  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN'S  DISEASES $1.75. 

DIXON^S  aUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICiyL  STUDT  OF  DISEASES  OF 
THE  EYE.    Third  Edition $2.50. 

DOBELL  ON  WINTER  COUOH  (Catarrh,  Brovchitis,  EsfPHYSEXA,  Asthma). 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Colored  Plates.  ....    $3.50. 

DRUITTS  SURaEON*8  VADE-MECUM.  Tenth  Revised  London 
Edition $5.00. 

DUCHENNK8  LOCALIZED  ELECTRIZATION.  Translated  from  the  Third 
Edition,  by  Herbert  Tibbitb,  M.D.    92  Ulustrations.  .  .    $3.00. 

DUNaUSON'S  HISTORT  OF  MEDICINE.  From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  ........    $2.50. 

ELLIS'S  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  TBB  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

With  Formolary,  Ac    Second  Editton.  .....    $2.75. 


DURKEB  ON  GONORRHCBA  AND  8TPHILI8.  FliUi  Edition,  BeTiaed 
and  Enlarged;  with  Portraits  and  Colored  Ulnstrations.  .  .  .    $5.00. 

BLAM  ON  CEREBRIA  AND  OTHER  DI8BA8E8  OF  THE  BRAIN.   $2.50. 

FULLER  ON  RHEUMATISM.  RHEtTBCATIC  OOUT,  AND  8CIATIOA 

Fourth  Edition.    Octavo.  .......    $6.00. 

FULLER  ON  THE  HEART  AND  ORBAT  VB88BL8.  Sooond  Edition, 
Bevised  and  Enlarged. 

FLINTS  REPORTS  ON  CONTINUED  FEVER.     Octavo.     .  .    $2.00. 

FOTHERQILL  ON  THE  HEART  AND  ITS  DISEASES.  With  their 
Treatment,  and  Illustrations.    Octavo.     ......    $5.00. 

FOTHERGILL  ON  DIGITALIS.     Its  Mode  of  ^tion  and  Use.  .  .    $1.25. 

FOX  ON  THE  HUMAN  TEETH.  Their  Natural  History,  Structure,  and  Treats 
ment    Witli  250  Illustrations.     .......    $4.00. 

GANT'S  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERT.  With  470  Illns- 
trations.      ..........    $7.50. 

G ANT'S  IRRITABLE  BLADDER.  Its  Causes  and  Treatment  Tliird  Edition, 
Bevised.    With  Illustrations.       .  ...  .  .  .  .    $2.50. 

GROSS*  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH  CENTURY.    Octavo $3.50. 

GREENOW  ON  BRONCHITIS.  Especially  as  connected  with  Gk)ut,  Emphy- 
sema, and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  ......    $2.00. 

GODFREYS  DISEASES  OF  HAIR.    Its  Preservation  and  Management.    $1.50. 

I 

GARDNER  ON  STERILITY.  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment.  With 
Ilhist  rat  ions.    Octavo.       ........     $3.00. 

HOLDEN'S    MANUAL    OF    THE    DISSECTION    OF    THE    HUMAN 

BODY.     Illus;tratc(l.         ........     $.j.()0. 

• 

HILLIER'S  CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHIL- 
DREN  $3.00. 

• 

HARRIS'    PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE    OF    DENTISTRY.     Tenth 

Revised  E<iition.     In  great  part  Re-written,  Re-arranged,  and  with  many  New  and 
Ini[)ortant  Illustrations.    In  Cloth,  $G.oO ;  In  Leather,  .  .  .     $7.»50. 

HARRIS'  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL   TERMINOLOGY.  DENTAL 

SURGERY,  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Third  Edition.  Cloth,    $ijM. 

Leather,       7.50. 

BANDY'S  TEX^-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY.  AND  GUIDE  TO  DISSEC- 
TIONS.    312  IlluPtrations.     Octavo.        ......     $4.00. 

HARDTVICH  &  DATVSON'S  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  With 
Engravings.     Eighth  Edition.     .......     J? 2.00. 

HARLEY  S  URINE  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS.  With  the  Applica- 
tion of  Physiological  Clieraistry  to  the  Diagnoids  and  Treatment  of  Constitutional  ai* 
well  as  Local  Disease.    With  Illustrations.        .....    $2.75. 


HBWITT  ON  THE  DZAaNOSIS,  PATHQLOaT,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Tliird  Edition,  Beviaed  and  EnUiged,  with  new 
Illustrations.    In  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  In  Leather,        .  .  .    *       .  .    $6.00. 

HABERSHON  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LITER.    Their  Pathology 
and  Treatment.      .........    $1.50. 

HEADLAND  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES  IN  THE  STSTEM. 

Sixth  American  Edition.  .......    $3.00. 

HILLE'S  POCKET  ANATOMIST.    For  the  Use  of  Students.    In  Cloth,    $1.00. 

In  pocket-book  form,     1.25. 

HEATH    ON    THE    INJURIES   AND    DISEASES    OF    THE    JAWS. 
Second  Edition.    With  150  lUastrations.  .....    $5.00. 

HEATH'S    MINOR    SUrSIbRT    AND    BANDAQINQ.     With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  $2.25. 

HODOE  ON  FGQTICIDE.  OR  CRIMINAL  ABORTION.    Fourth  Edition. 
In  Paper  Covers,  $0.30;  In  Flexible  Cloth,        .....    $0.50. 

HOLMES'  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY*  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  Edition.     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $5.00. 

HUFELAND'S  ART  OF  PROLONQINa  LIFE.    Edited  by  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $1.25. 

HEWSON'S  EARTH  AS  A  TOPICAL  APPLICATION  IN  SURGERT. 

With  Illustrations,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $2.50. 

JONES'  DEFECTS  OF  SIGHT  AND  HEARING.    Second  Edition.    $1.25. 

HOLDEN  ON  THE  8PHTGMOGRAPH.    Its  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Indications.      With  300  Illustrations. 

LAWSON*8    DISEASES    AND    INJURIES    OF  THE    E7B.    THEIR 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.    With  Illustrations.  .    $2.50. 

LEBER    &     ROTTENS^EIN     ON     DENTAL     CARIES.      With    Illus- 
trations.    ..........    $1.50. 

LEGG'S    GUIDE    TO    THE     EXAMINATION     OF     URINE.      Third 
Edition.     ..........    $0.75. 

LEWIN  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  8TPHILIS.  WITH  SUBCUTA- 

NEOUS  SUBLIMATE  INJECTIONS.  .  With  Illustrations.  .  .    $2.25. 

LIZARS  ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO.  .    $0.60. 

MEIGS  AND  PEPPER*8   PRACTICAL  TREATISE    ON    THE    DIS- 
EASES OF  CHILDREN.       Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.    Cloth,    $6.00. 

Leather,      7.00. 

MACKENZIE    ON    GROWTHS    IN    THE    LARTNZ.    With  Numerous 
Colored  and  other  Illustrations.    ...  ...    $3.00. 

MACKENZIE  ON  THE  LAR7NG08C0PE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE 
THROAT,  &c,  Ac.    With  Illustrations. $3.00. 

MACKENZIE'S  PHARMACOPGBIA  OP  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  THROAT. $1.25. 


MACNAMARA'B    MANUAL    OF    THE   DI8BA8B8   OF   THB    E7B. 

With  (Colored  Plat^  and  other  lUuBtrations.    Second  Edition.  .  .    $5.00. 

MARSHALL'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THB  HUMAN  BODY*.  Its  Strac- 
ture  and  Functions.    With  193  Colored  IllustratioDa.    2  vols.    Cloth,  .    $10.00. 

MARSHALL'S    PHTSIOLOGICAL    DIAGRAMS.     Life-Size,  and  Beanti- 

fullj  Colored.    Price  of  the  Set^  eleven  Maps,  in  sheets,  .  .  .    $50.00. 

Handsomely  mounted  on  canvas,  with  Boilers,  and  yamishedy  .  .    $80.00. 

AN  EXPLANATORY  KB7  TO  THB  ABOVB.  .  $0.50. 

MARTIN'S  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING.  With  lUos- 
trations  on  Stone  and  Wood.    Svo.  .•••..    $3.00, 

MAUNDER' S  OPERATIVE  SURGER7  ADAPTED  TO  THB  LTTING 

AND  DEAD  SUBJECT.    Second  Edition.    Ulustmtions.      .  .  .    $2.50. 

MAXSON'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    Octavo.    Leather.  .    $4.00. 

MEADOWS'  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Including  the  Signs  and  Svmp- 
toms  of  Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  &c.    With  Illustrations.       .  .    $3.00. 

MENDENHALL'S  MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  VADE-MECUM.  Tenth 
Edition,  Kevised  and  Enlarged,  with  224  Illustrations. ....    $2.50. 

MILLER  ON  ALCOHOL.  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE.  .  .  $0.75. 

MILLER  ON  ALCOHOL.  AND  LIZARS  ON  TOBACCO.  The  Two 

Eesajs  in  One  Volume.    12mo.    .......    $1.00. 

MORFIT'S  CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  MANIPULA- 
TIONS.   New  Edition,  with  over  500  lUustrations.    Preparing. 

MURPHY'S  REVIEW  OP  CHEMI8TRT  FOR  STUDENTS.     .     $1.25. 

NEW  SYDENHAM  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS.  Prospectuses  furnished 
upon  application.    Per  annum.  ......    $10.00. 

OTT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPS  AND  CANDLES.  With 
Illustrations.  .........    $2.50. 

OVERMAN'S      PRACTICAL      MINERALOGY.      ASSAYING     AND 

MININCJ.     With  a  Description  of  the  Useful  Minerals,  &c     .  .  .     $1.25. 

PAQET'S  SURGICAL  PATHOLOOY.  Third  London  EdiUon.  WHhNumer- 
OILS  Illustrations.    .........     $7.50. 

PARKE'S  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYOIENE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Enlarged  &  Improved  Octavo.      .......     $0.00. 

PARKER'S    MODERN   TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES. 

Fifth  Edition.        .........    $4.25. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS.  Vols.  1  and  2,  for  186S  and 
1869.     With  Illustrations.     Per  volume,  .....     $4.00. 

PEPPER* S  CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  RELAPSINO  FEVER.  Colored 
Plates.     Preparing. 

PIESSE'S  WHOLE  ART  OF  PERFUMERY.  The  Methods  of  obtaining 
tlie  Odors  of  Plants;  Manufacture  of  Perfumes,  Ac,  Ac.  From  the  Third  London 
Edition.    With  Illustrations, $3.0a 


PBREIR  A*S  PHTSICIAN*S  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK.    From  the  Fifteenth 

London  Edition.    In  Cloth,  $1.25;  In  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pockety         .  $1.6a 

PHTSICIAN'S  VISITINa  LIST.  PUBUSHBD  ANNUALLY'. 

Sizes  and  Prick. 

For  25  Patients  weekly.    Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,            .           .           .  $1.00. 

50        "           "             i«           «                   "     .           .           .           .  1.25. 

75        «           «             «           «                   "     .           .           .         \  1.50. 

100        "           "             «           «                   "     .           .           .           .  2.00. 


50 
100 


(( 


u 


"2volB.{^-t^^*.}       .«    .  .  .  .2.50. 

"^vois.iJsry^iT'}   "  •    •    •    •  »-o»- 

Intebleaved  Edition. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pockets,  etc.,        .  .  .    $1.50. 

50        "  a  '*        u  u      '^   u         u  ^  ^  ^      175 

50        "  "2vols.{J«-*^J5^^'}"         "  .  .  .      3.09. 

PIQQOTT  ON  COPPER  MINING  AND  COPPBR  ORB,  <&c    12mo.    $1.50. 

PRINCE'S  PLASTIC  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  SURQERT.    With  Numerous 
Illustrations.         .........    $4.50. 

PROCTOR'S  (BARNARD  S.)  PRACTICAL  PHARMACT. 

RADCLIFFE'S    LECTURES    ON    EPILEPS7.    PAIN.    PARALYSIS. 

AND  OTHER  DisoBDEBS  OF  THE  Nervous  System.    With  Illustrations.      .    $2.00. 

REESE'S  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  FORMULART."                         .    $1.50. 
REESE'S  ANALYSIS  OF  PH^SIOLOOT $1.50. 

RENOUARD'S   HISTOR7  OF   MEDICINE,  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    Octavo $4.00. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE.  SURGERT.  &c.,  &c. 
Prepared  for  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London.         ....    $2.00. 

REYNOLDS'    LECTURES   ON    THE   CLINICAL    USES    OF    ELEC-. 
TRICITY.    Second  Edition 

RICHARDSON'S      PRACTICAL     TREATISE     ON     MECHANICAL 

DENTISTRY.    Second  Edition,  Enlarged $4.50. 

RIGBT'S  OBSTETRIC  MEMORANDA.    Fourth  Edition.      .  .    $0.^. 

RIHL  &  O'CONNER'S  PHTSICIAN'S  DIAR7.  A  Monthly,  Seml-Annual, 
and  Annual  Journal  and  Cash-Book  combined,  Ac        ....    $7.50. 

RINDFLEISCH'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.    With  208  Illustrations. 
BoundinCloth,  $6.00;  in  Leather,         ......    $7.00. 

ROBERT'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  THBORT  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE. 

ROBERTSON'S  MANUAL  ON  EXTRACTING  TBBTH.    Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved.    With  Illustrations.      .  .  .  .  .    $1.50. 

ROSER'S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY*.    By  Galton.    With  Illustrations. 

ROSS.    THE  GRAFT  THEORT  OF  DISEASE.    Demy  Octavo.     .    $4.00. 

RTAN'S  PHILOSOPHT  OF  MARRIAGE.    In  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physi- 
cal Relations.    12mo. %Iity\. 


SANDERSON'S  PHTSIOLOaiCAL  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THB  LABO« 

BATORY.    With  over  350  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings.    2  vdiimes.  $8.00. 

SANSOM  ON  CHLOROFORM.    Its  Action  and  Administration.    12mo.    $2.0a 

SAVAGE'S  SURGERY.  SURGICAL  PATHOLOG7.  AND  SURGICAL 

ANATOMY  of  the  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS.    Colored  Plates.    Third  Edition. 

Enlarged.    Preparing. 

SCANZONI'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THB  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS  OF  WOMEN.    With  Dlustrations.        .  .    $5.00. 

SCHULTZE'S    LECTURE    DIAGRAMS    FOR    INSTRUCTION     IN 

PREGNANCY  AND  MIDWIFERY.    20  Large  Maps  or  Diagram?,  and  a  4to  vol. 
of  Letter-press.    In  Sheets,  $15.00 ;  Mounted  on  Rollers,        .  .  .    $30.00. 

STILLE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.     Second  Edition. 

STILLE'S  EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS;  OR,  CBREBRO-SPINAL  MEN- 

INGITIS.    Octavo $2.00. 

STOKES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  AORTA.   $3.00. 

SWBRINGEN'S  PHARMACEUTICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  Lexicon  of 
Pharmaceutical  Science.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,     ....  $6.00. 

TAFT'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

Second  Edition.    Revised.    Over  100  Illustrations.    Octavo.   .  .  .    $4.50. 

TANNER'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Fifth  American,  from  the  Sixth 
London  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  over  1100  pages.    In  Cloth,  $6.00;  in  Leather,      $7.00. 

TANNER'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE, ON   THB  DISBASES  OF  IN. 

FANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Tliird  Edition $3.50. 

TANNER'S    INDEX    OF    DISEASES    AND    THEIR    TREATMENT. 

With  P^ormulce  for  Medicines,  &c.,  &c.    Octavo.  ....     $3.00. 

TANNER'S  MEMORANDA  OP  POISONS.  A  New  and  much  Enlarged 
Edition.     ..........    $U.75. 

TIBBITT'S  HAND  BOOK  OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

THOMPSON'S  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CALCULOUS  DIS- 

EASES. $1.00. 

THOMPSON'S    PRACTICAL     LITHOTOMY     AND     LITHOTRITY. 

Second  Edition.     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $4.50. 

THOROWGOOD  ON  ASTHMA.  Ite  Nature,  Forms,  and  Treatment.  Second 
Edition.      ..........    $1.75. 

TILT'S  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  From  the 
Third  London  Edition.     ........    $3.00. 

TOMES'  DENTAL  SURGERY.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  203 
Illustrations.  .........    $5.00. 

TOYNBEE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  A  New  Edition.  By  James 
HiNTON.    Willi  Illustrations.    Octavo.  ......    $5.00. 

TROUSSEAU'S  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE,  DELIV- 
ERED AT  THE  HOTEL-DIEU,  PARIS.  2  volumes  octavo.  Complete.  Price 
in  Cloth,  SlO.OO;  in  Leather $12.00. 

TUKE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   INFLUENCE  OF   THE  MIND 

UPON  THE  BODY,    London  Editvotv $4.00. 


TYLER  SMITH'S  OBSTETRICS.     With  IlliiBtrations.    Octavo.  .    $6.00. 

TTSON'S  CELL  DOCTRINE:  ITS  HIST0R7.  PRESENT  STATE,  &o. 

AVith  a  Colored  Plate,  and  Numerous  Illustrations.        ....    $2.00. 

VIRCHOW'S  CELLULAR  PATHOIiOOT.  With  144  Engravings.  8vo.  $5.00. 
WALKER  ON  INTERMARRIAGE.     With  Illastrationa.    12mo.         .    $1.50. 

WALTON'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  B7E. 

Third  Edition.    300  Engravings,  and  20  Chromo-Lithographs.    Preparing. 

WARD  ON  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  INTES- 
TINAL CANAL.    Octavo .    $3.00. 

WARING'S  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.  Considered  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica.  Third  American,  from  the  last  London 
Edition.     In  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,        ......    $6.00. 

WEDL'S  PATHOLOG7  OF  THE  TEETH.  With  Special  Reference  to  their 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.     105  Illustrations.    In  Cloth,  $4.50 ;  in  JLeather,    .    $5.50. 

WELLS'  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASBS  OF  THE  E7E.  Illustrated 
by  Ophthalmoscopic  Plates  and  Numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third  London 
Edition.    Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Leather,  ......    $6.00. 

WELLS  ON  LONO.  SHORT.  AND  WEAK  SIGHT.  Third  Edition. 
With  llluHtrations.    Octavo.         .......    $3.00. 

WILSON'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANITAR7  SCIENCE. 

Witli  Engravings,  &c.    Second  Edition  Revised  ....    $2.50. 

WILSON* S   MANAGEMENT   OF   THE    SKIN    AND    HAIR.    Seventh 

Edition $1.25. 

WOODMAN   &  TIDT'S  HANDY-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE 

AND  TOXICOLOGY.    Preparing. 

WRIGHT  ON  HEADACHES.     Their  Causes  and  Cure.     12mo.  .  ,    $1.25. 

W7THES'  PHirSICIAN'S  POCKET.  DOSE,  AND  S7MPTOM-BOOK. 

The  Tenth  Edition.    In  Cloth,  $1.25;  in  Leather,  tucks,  with  pockets,  .    $1.50. 


NEW  BOOKS,  JUST  BEADY. 

TROUSSEAU'S   CLINICAL   MEDICINE.     Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  Oc- 
tavo.   PriceinClotli,  $10.00;  in  Leather,         ....  .$12.00. 

NORRIS'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRACTICAL    SURGER7.    Octavo. 

.$4.00. 

BUCKNILL   &   TUKE'S    MANUAL    OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL    MEDI- 

CINE     The  Third  London  Edition.     Kevised  and  Enlarged. 
SHEPPARD'S   LECTURES   ON   MADNESS.     In  its  Medical,  Legal,  and 
Social  Aspects.      .........    $2.50. 

DALBirS   LECTURES   ON   DISEASES    AND    INJURIES    OF    THE 

EAR.    With  Illustrations. 

CLARKE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE.     With  Illustrations.    .    $5.00 

THOMPSON    ON    THE  PREVENTATIVE   TREATMENT  OF  CAL- 
CULOUS DISEASE $1.00. 

PHTSICIAN'S   VISITING  LIST  FOR  1874.    See  Catalogue  for  Pricen  and 

Styles. 
WILSON'S  ANATOMISTS  VADB  MBCT31&.   Tsl'^^^sl^'^K^^wdb.'Ma.^^ 

Jarged  London  Edition. *  *  ^^MJ^. 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  MANUALS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

LINDSAY  &  BLAKISTON,  Philadelphia. 


TROUSSEAU'S  Clinical  Medicine.    Complete  in  2  volumes  octavo.    Price  onlv  SIO.OO. 
AITKEN*S  Science  and  Pniclice  of  Medicine.    The  Third  American,  from  the  Sixth 

London  Edition.    2  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo. 
BANDERSON'S  Hand-Book  for  the  PhyMological  Laboratory.    Exercises  for  SludcDtH 

in  Physiology  and  Histology.    353  Illustnitions.    2  vols. 
CAZEAUX'S  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics.     Fifth  American  Edition.     Illustrated. 
WARING*S  Practical  Therapeutics.     From  the  Third  London  Edition. 
RINDFLEISCH*S  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Histology.    Containing  208  Elaborately 

Executed  Microscopical  Illustrations. 
MEIGS  &  PEPPER'S  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.       Fifth  Edition. 
TANNER'S  Pnustice  of  Medicine.     Fifth  American,  from  the  Sixth  London  Edition. 
TANNER    &   MEADOW'S  Diseases  of  Infamy  and  Childhood.    Tliird   American 
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